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1.  Infanticide:  its  Law,  Prevalence,  Prevention,  and  History .  By 
William  Bubke  Rtan,  M.D.  Lond.,  Eothergilliau  Gold  Medal- 
list for  an  Essay  "  On  Infanticide  in  its  Medico-Legal  Relations" 
{IB56).— London,  1863.     pp.  266. 

2.  The  Social  Evil  PracticaBy  Considered.  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
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Of  the  several  topics  connected  with  our  so-called  ''  progress  of  civi- 
lization" discussed  within  the  last  few  years,  not  one  has  excited  more 
interest  and  attention  than  prostittUion,  or  what  has  been  the  fashion 
to  designate  the  <<  Social  Evil"  and  the  '<  Sin  of  Great  Cities."  Four 
years  ago  this  deplorable  accompaniment  of  humanity  in  all  ages  and 
ei-xjuu.  1 


i  Reviewi,  [Jan. 

of  all  people  was  diammed  in  these  pages  (April,  1858),  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecesBary  to  dwell  now  npon  those  aspects  of  it  which 
engaged  the  attention  in  onr  previons  article.  We  intend  to  consider 
upon  the  present  occasion  more  particularly  two  of  its  unhappy  off- 
springs— viz.,  iUegiUmacy  and  in/aTiiicide;  though  before  doing  so, 
we  have  yet  something  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  prostitution.  We 
deem  it  necessary,  however,  to  at  once  caution  the  r^uler  that  he  must 
not  regard  the  term  illegitimacy  as  co-extensive  with  that  of  pros- 
titution ;  for,  upon  the  one  han<i^  it  is  open  to  much  question  whether 
it  is  a  fair  application  of  the  latter  word  to  apply  it  in  respect  to  the 
fault  of  every  unmarried  woman  who  has  become  a  mother ;  and 
upon  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  much  prostitu* 
tion  where  there  occurs  but  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  illegiti- 
macy. As  regards  infanticide,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  and  does 
occur  irrespective  of  any  connexion  with  either  prostitution  or  ille- 
gitimacy. 

Much  as  the  subject  of  prostitution  has  been  talked  about  sinoe  our 
previous  article,  and  much  as  philanthropy  and  Christian  charity  have 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  little  real  good  has  been  effected 
towards  the  prevention  of  this  evil  in  our  social  economy.  At  least, 
this  is  our  honest  opinion,  though  we  are  fully  aware  it  will  meet  with 
but  little  approval  in  the  judgment  of  many.  In  support  of  it  we 
cannot,  as  is  readily  admitted,  ofier  any  dazzling  array  of  statistics ; 
but  as  close  obsei'vers,  and  not  having  any  '*  mission**  or  party  purpose 
to  fulfil,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  truth  as  we  feel  it.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  the  '  Judicial 
Statistics  of  England  and  Wales  for  1861'  (compiled  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  fur  the  Home  Dejiartmcnt),  and  which  have  been 
just  issued  from  the  Government  press.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
returns  connected  with  the  criminal  classes,  whilst  they  show  a  decrease 
of  **  known  thieves  and  depredators'*  of  21*3  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods  and  suspected  persons  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  prove  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  prostitutes,  vagrants,  and  tramps,  both  adults  and  juveniles — for 
the  former,  to  2 '9  per  cent,  and  2*2  per  cent,  respectively;  and  for  the 
latter,  to  10  per  cent,  and  4*4  per  cent,  respectively.  In  a  little  book 
recently  published,  entitled  '  A  Home  for  the  Homeless'  (by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wray),  we  are  told  that  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Tiifnell,  before 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Education,  that  in  one  parish  in  London, 
on  investigating  what  had  become  of  eighty  girls  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse,  it  was  discovered  that,  without  one  exception,  they  were 
all  upon  the  streets.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  more  beeu 
effected  after  all  our  interference  both  by  word  and  deed  ?  Because, 
we  reply,  our  social  reformers,  for  the  most  part,  have  regarded  one 
side  of  the  question  only.  Wherefore  thisi  Because  they  have 
either  not  been  able  to  see  the  other,  or,  having  caught  a  sight  of  it, 
have  immediately  shut  their  eyes  as  unwilling  to  gaze  upon  so  un- 
popular a  i>hase  of  the  matter.  But  thus  to  shirk  half  a  duty  either 
irom  ignorance  or  unwillingness,  is  to  deprive  the  other  hal^  however 
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Btrennoaslj  performed,  of  the  greater  part  of  its  value.  In  the  first 
place,  our  philanthropists  would  seem  to  teach  that  prostitution — 
using  the  term  in  the  sense  of  illicit  intercourse — springs  purely  and 
alone  from  moral  depravity,  and  that  hj  moral  teaching,  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  punitive  measures,  upon  the  other,  it  may  he  wonderfully 
repressed,  if  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to.  Now  while  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  a  great  amount  of  the  evil  does  essentially  arise  from  the 
cause  mentioned,  there  is  another  portion  into  the  origin  of  which 
enters  a  power  which  it  has  heen  thought  proper  to  entirely  ignore. 
This,  we  make  hold  to  say,  is  the  extreme  uncontrollahleness  of  a  certain 
natural  physiological  desire,  and  this  operates  far  more  as  the  cause  of 
prostitution  in  many  instances  than  does  the  moral  depravity  which 
is  so  strongly  insisted  upon.  If  such  natural  law  cannot  he  fulfilled 
in  a  legitimate  way,  it  will  in  numherless  cases  irresistibly  demand 
satis&ction  in  an  illicit  manner,  despite  of  all  moral  teaching.  Were 
all  men  capable  of  anything  and  everything  through  such  education, 
the  way  of  reformation  proposed  would  be  the  only  and  sufficient 
path/  But  such  is  not  the  character  of  our  humanity,  and  we  must 
of  necessity  regard  it  as  we  find  it. 

Although  acquiescence  must  have  been  given  to  the  historic  fact 
that  prostitution  has  existed  amongst  all  people  from  all  time,  the 
import  of  such  fact,  as  proving  how  deeply  it  must  be  rooted  in  som^ 
phynologic  and  almost  necessary  element  of  man,  has  been  either  quite 
disregarded  or  unwillingly  accepted.  Had  those  social  reformers  who 
have  undertaken  to  eradicate  the  blot  from  the  page  of  modern  history 
called  to  their  aid  some  physiologists  or  physicians  as  well  as  clergy- 
men, this  could  not  so  readily  have  ensued.  Merely  good  people  in  a 
state  of  conventional  excitement  have  been  fiir  from  seizing  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  case ;  and  even  cool-headed  men  of  science  have  hesitated 
to  do  so,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  extremely  injudicious  as 
regarded  their  own  reputation  to  broach  any  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
ethical  disposition  of  the  day,  or  opposed  to  the  Christian  optimism 
now  prevailing.  It  would  appear  to  demand  some  courage  to  tell 
society  that  men  are  bom  with  certain  necessities  and  feelings  which 
must  be  responded  to,  either  lawfully  or  otherwise;  that  if  men 
hunger,  thirst,  and  need  sleep,  so  have  they  likewise  the  sexual  passion, 
and  that  as  men  will  not  starve  without  becoming  desperate  and 
criminal  (in  the  eye  of  the  law)  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  so  will  they 
also,  if  they  have  not  wives,  seek  mistresses.  And  society  being  told 
this,  what  would  she  reply?  That  man  should  be  the  master  of  his 
passions,  and  not  the  slave  of  them.  And  true  it  is  that  he  should  be 
so  j  and  of  that  satisfying  of  hunger  which  has  passed  into  excess  or 
gluttony,  of  thirst  into  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  of  sleep  into  laziness, 
and  of  the  sexual  passion  into  sensuality,  nothing  too  severe  can  be 
said  by  the  moralist,  or  is  more  worthy  of  our  disdain.  But 
the  essentia]  question  which  remains  is  this — Is  there  not  in  all 
bealthy  people  a  craving  necessity  for  these  desires  to  be  satisfied  up 
to  a  certain  point,  which,  speaking  generally,  cannot  be  overcome? 
With  respect  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  sleep,  no  doubt  an  affirmative 
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taumet  will  be  gireii.  With  tcgud  to  the  aexnel  appetite^  it  is 
the  fiuhjOD  to  pat  it  out  of  the  Mme  pele  Yet,  in  ^ite  of  all 
obloqaj,  we  maiDtain  that  this  appetite^  though  not  so  oierpowering  as 
the  former  neoeantiea^  ia  jet  ao  urgent  as  to  cMnpd  many  men,  within 
a  certain  period  of  their  livea^  to  aatisfj  it  at  all  haxaida,  or  elae  to 
degrade  themBelyes  to  an  extent,  both  moral  and  phjsical,  in  forms 
which  we  do  not  care  to  diacoafL  As  men  msj  become  asoetica,  and  half 
starve  tbemaelvesy  and  deprive  themselves  of  aleep  to  rise  to  noctamal 
flagellations,  lo  maj  thej  have  reooorse  to  seclnsion,  mortifications, 
and  other  devices  wont  to  damp,  if  not  entirely  to  annihilate^  a  desire 
tbej  cannot  lawfnllj  satisfy.  Bat  snch  perversions  of  nature  are  the 
death  and  perdition  of  numbers  who  attempt  tbem. 

We  are  fullj  aware,  not  onlj  how  nnpleasing,  but  how  untruthful, 
these  views  will  appear  to  many  persons,  and  as  those  of  a  theory 
which  looks  complacently  upon  the  continuance  of  vice.  Men  have 
murdered,  have  stolen,  and  have  blasphemed,  from  an  anti-Noachian 
epoch ;  is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  be  permitted  to  stc^,  to 
murder,  and  to  blaspheme  at  the  present  dayl  Certainly  not;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  society  to  endeavour  to  prevent  such  acta^  and  to  punish 
the  perpetrators. 

But  is  every  form  of  illicit  intercourse  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  such  vices  as  we  have  named,  however  bad  and  meriting  such 
position  certain  kinds  of  it  may  be?  K  we  are  answered  affirmatively, 
then  we  do  not  hesitate  to  reply,  that  in  spite  of  all  we  may  do — as 
there  will  be  murderers,  thieves,  and  blasphemers  to  the  end  of  time,  so 
will  there  be  prostitution.  We  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  so  much 
murder,  so  much  theft,  nor  so  much  prostitution  as  it  fidls  to  our  lot 
to  witness;  and,  moreover,  we  know  that  there  will  be  just  so  much 
the  less  of  these  evils,  according  as  we  set  about  counteracting  them 
in  a  complete  rather  than  in  a  one-sided  way.  Others,  it  would  appear, 
think  differently ;  and  there  are  fashionable  theories  afloat,  which  look 
to  the  attainment  of  a  ])erfectibility  in  human  morals  undreamt  of  by 
ourselves.  We  believe  that,  as  we  have  before  said,  there  will  be 
illicit  intercourse  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  why?  Partly 
because  society  will  never  be  so  constituted  that  all  rightly  disposed 
people  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  sexual  desire  in  a  legitimate  manner ; 
and  this,  not  from  any  faults  of  their  own,  but  from  the  conditions  of 
the  time  into  which  they  are  bom.  Partly,  aUo,  because  there  will 
always  be  some  members  of  society  who,  though  offered  the  means  of 
lawful  satisfaction,  will  either  not  accept  them,  or  will  go  far  beyond 
them — in  other  words,  will  convert  a  normal  appetite  into  an  abnormal 
one,  both  morally  and  physically  considered.  We  must  be  borne 
patiently  with  when  we  say  that  the  eradication  of  prostitution  is  a 
thing  impossible;  it  may  be,  and  we  sincerely  trust  will  be,  enor- 
mously reduced;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot,  in  our  moral 
blindness,  conceive  a  state  of  human  society  in  which  some  amount  of 
it  shall  not  be  a  necessary  evil.     To  retort,  as  a  late  writer  has  done  :* 

*  Magdalen's  Friend,  vol.  ii. 
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''Falsehood  is  sofficientlj  patent  upon  the  face  of  this  foolish  and 
moDstrons  assertion.  Could  the  Creator  have  pronoanced  his  work 
^wery  good,*  with  such  an  inseparable  appendage  to  social  life,"  is 
simply  to  lay  oneself  open  to  the  rejoinder — "  Woe  unto  the  world 
becanse  of  ofiTences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come." 

The  writer  referred  to  goes  on  to  say — "  We  are  not  a&aid,  however, 
to  meet  the  argument  in  question  on  philosophical  grounds;  and  we 
affirm  confidently,  that  tbe  rescue  of  every  &llen  woman  is  a  social 
boon.  Admitting  the  possibility  that  eveotually  her  place  will  be 
supplied  by  another — ^for  we  can  approach  no  nearer  to  the  truth — is 
it  not  better  to  remove  present  evil  than  to  provide  for  a  remote  con- 
tingency 1"  We  cordially  agree  in  all  this,  and  believe  it  to  be  tbe 
duty  of  society  to  efkct  it  if  they  can,  or  hourly  to  endeavour  to 
accomplish  it.  But  the  same  holds  good  as  regards  perjury,  cruelty, 
theft,  and  murder,  and  every  form  of  crime  and  dishonour.  But  this 
is  Dot  equivalent  to  affirming  that  therefore  illicit  intercourse,  and  all 
the  other  crimes^  will  be— nay,  must  be— entirely  eradicated.  There 
are  those  who  would  assure  us  that  they  look  forward  to  a  social 
condition  without  a  moral  flaw  in  it — at  least,  we  are  forced  to  this 
conclusion  from  conducting  their  premises  to  a  logical  end.  If  such 
be  possible,  not  any  form  of  prostitution  will  then  prevail  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  any  such  Utopia.  It  is  true  each  man  often  looks  upon 
only  one  aspect  of  humanity.  Tbe  clergyman  sees  one  side,  the 
lawyer  another  side,  and  the  man  of  science  yet  a  third.  It  is  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  modem  theory  of  *'  Christian  optimism" 
should  prevail  among  a  large  body  of  philanthropic  but  superficial 
thinkers  of  the  first-mentioned  class.  But  there  are  others — the  cooler 
beads,  perhaps  also  the  colder  hearts,  of  tbe  same  profession — who  think, 
and  cannot  help  thinking,  differently.  Although  this  be  not  tbe  place 
for  the  controversy  considered  in  a  tbeologic  aspect,  we  must  be  excused 
making  the  following  quotation  from  a  very  suggestive  volume  recently 
published  :* 

"  A  man  who  seriously  maintains  that  tbe  New  Testament  is  an  optimist 
book,  and  that  its  characteristic  feature  is  faith  in  human  progress,  is  oeyond 
the  reach  of  arcfument.  Imagine  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  put  before 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse : — 'The  same  law  of  progressive  improvement  is 
m  operation  with  respect  to  the  mental,  material,  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  mankind.'  This  ffr^jr  be  quite  true ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  second 
death  and  the  lake  burning  for  ever  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  form  such 
conspicuous  features  in  St.  John's  view  of  the  law  of  progressive  improvement  ? 
8o  long  as  the  Christian  creed  includes  belief  in  a  day  of  judgment,  with  the 
sheep  on  the  right  hand  and  the  goats  on  the  left,  the  wheat  gathered  into 
the  nam  and  the  tares  cast  into  the  fire,  we  may  make  as  many  comfortable 
theories  as  we  like  about  the  world,  but  we  had  better  not  say  too  much 
about  their  Christianity."  (p.  118,  op.  cit.) 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  ventured  to  say,  it  must  be 
evident  that  our  social  reformers  have  imperfectly  performed  their 
duty  in  thus  viewing  prostitution  only  from  one  side.     Say  what  we 

*  Enays  by  a  Barrister.   (Beprinted  from  the  Satuzday  Beview.)  London,  1862. 
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like,  physical  necessity  as  well  as  moral  depravity  plays  its  part.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  allot  to  these  elements  of  causation  their  relative 
force;  we  simply  maintain  that  both  causes  exist,  and  if  their  effects 
— Le.,  the  totality  of  illicit  intercourse — are  to  be  removed,  both 
causes  must  be  dealt  with. 

If  it  be  granted  that  a  particular  form  and  amount  of  prostitution 
take  place  only  because  sexual  intercourse  cannot  be  enjoyed  legiti- 
mately, and  that  so  soon  as  it  can,  those  who  have  hitherto  contri- 
buted to  crime  "  go  and  sin  no  more,"  surely  the  great  prevention  of 
such  error  must  lie  in  the  furtherance  of  the  lawful  means  of  satisfac- 
tion. For  the  reader  must  remember  that,  according  to  our  particular 
view,  it  is  useless  to  say,  "  No,  we  cannot  permit  yon  to  satisfy  your 
desire  at  all — in  fine,  you  must  not  have  any  desire  to  satisfy."  Need 
we  say  that  the  lawfid  way  is  only  through  marriage  f  If  this  be  so^ 
then  let  society  ask  itself  whether  the  power  of  all  its  members  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  be  such  as  should  fairly  be  able  to  banish  the 
particular  cause  of  prostitution  we  have  dwelt  upon  from  amongst  us. 
what  answer  could  it  give  9  Is  it  not  the  case  that  every  year,  as 
the  race  of  life  becomes  more  intense  and  the  conventional  require- 
ments of  our  times  more  urgent,  marriage  to  a  vast  class  both  of 
males  and  females  is  increasing  in  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility  1 
We  do  not  mean  to  labourers  nor  to  humble  artisans^  nor  do  we  here 
include  that  immense  body  of  sailors  and  soldiers  whose  members  must 
be  supposed,  we  presume,  not  to  possess  any  desires  at  all.  But  we 
refer  to  that  midtitude  known  as  gentlemen — the  most  dangerously- 
fascinating,  it  should  be  remembered,  of  all  to  the  females  just  below  it. 
Mr.  Whitehome  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  or  to  mislead  others  as  to  a  truthful  view  of  this  im- 
portant matter.     He  eloquently  writes : 

"  Some  philosopher  has  remarked  with  an  appreciable  quantity  of  truth,  that 
all  evil  is  only  exaggerated  or  distorted  gtx>d,  and  that  the  better  the  good  the 
worse  the  evil.  I  think  the  rule  is  true liere.  We  know  that  the  lawful  love 
of  man  for  woman  is  the  best  and  holiest  affection  in  our  nature,  as  it  is  the 

oldest We  have  forbidden  this  blessing  to  exist  for  ourselves  and  our 

fellows,  unless  within  certain  stringent  limits  yearly  drawn  closer  and  enclosing 
a  narrower  field.  Outside  that  field  its  place  is  usurped,  as  was  to  be  expecte(^ 
by  a  ghastly  and  destructive  phantom  of  it.  We  forbid  a  wife  except  to  very 
few  gentlemen,  and  to  the  very  many  gentlemen  the  harlot  has  taken  her 
place.  Thousands  of  legal  and  medical  students,  and  the  ionior  members  in 
both  professions,  are  living  in  sin  more  or  less  systematic.  To  a  great  extent  it 
is  they  and  their  fellows  in  other  professions  and  trades  who,  I  firnHy  believe,  pay 
and  keep  going  the  harlotry  that  meets  us  in  the  streets  of  Lonaon,  flaunting 
and  defiant.  And  I  believe  that  dared  they  marry  without  losiue  caste,  many 
(no  one  can  even  guess  how  many)  would,  and  leave  their  sin."  ^.  20.) 

In  ranks  much  higher  than  those  here  alluded  to,  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  at  work,  to  quote  from  a  correspondent  in  the  Times  news- 
paper— 

"  The  son  must  not  marry  until  he  can  maintain  an  establishment  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  his  father's.  If  he  dare  to  set  the  law  at  defiance^  his 
family  lose  caste,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  quietly  dropped  out  of  the  circle  in 
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▼lucli  tbey  haye  hit]ierto  moved I  know  that  there  are  thousands 

living  in  sin  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  (as  the  world  says)  of 
their  marrying.  Some  go  quietly  with  the  stream,  ana  do  as  others  do  around 
them,  almost  without  a  thought  of  the  misery  they  are  causing  and  the  curse 
they  are  laying  up  for  themselves.  But  many — perhaps  most  of  them — are 
wretched  under  the  convictions  of  their  conscience.  Xiivin^  in  the  midst  of  temp- 
tation, they  have  not  sufficient  principle  to  resist  its  fascination,  and  although 
they  know  where  God  intends  that  they  shall  find  their  safety,  yet  they  dare  not 
offend  their  family,  alienate  their  friends,  and  lose  their  social  position,  by 
making  what  the  world  calls  an  imprudent  marriage.  The  very  feeling  which 
Heaven  has  given  us  as  a  chief  purifier  of  man's  nature,  is  darkening  their 
consciences  and  hardening  their  hearts,  because  the  law  of  iocieiy  amtradicU 
Oelawo/Qod:' 

We  maintaiiiy  then,  that  so  long  as  this  great  trnth  be  ignored 
quoad  the  causation  of  a  certain  amount  of  prostitution,  the  question 
can  only  be  considered  as  being  but  most  imperfectly  dealt  with.  We 
ask  our  social  reformers,  therefore,  to  weigh  unprejudicedly  to  what 
extent  we  may  be  simply  experiencing  the  bitter  fruit  of  man's  law, 
au'l  to  let  us  see  whether  God*s  law  would  not  work  better. 

Farther,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  labours  of  our  philanthro- 
pistd  must  be  held  to  be  feJlaciousIy  performed.  This  is  seen  in 
their  spending  nearly  all  their  reformatory  efforts  in  connexion  with 
the  opposite  sex.  Their  "  midnight  meetings"  and  "  moonlight  mis- 
sions'* perform  a  part,  and  possibly  a  very  proper  part,  of  the  work 
which  most  be  done,  but  too  much  has  been  expected  fh>m  them,  and 
more  permanent  result  looked  for  than  will  eventually  be  found  to  have 
accrued.  And  why  so  ?  Because  few  are  the  women  who  join  the  throng 
through  a  love  of  wickedness  or  a  natural  propensity  to  sin.  As  a 
well-known  writer  (Mr.  Acton)  has  remarked,  **  uncontrollable  sexual 
desires  of  her  own  play  but  a  little  part  in  inducing  profligacy  in  the 
female.'*  We  shall  afterwards  see,  indeed,  that  when  woman  is  to 
blame  as  much  as  the  man,  her  fall  is  based  upon  much  the  same  cause 
as  keeps  up  the  account  of  man*s  degradation.  Where  female  life  is  in 
excess,  and  many  women  cannot  marry  though  they  would,  there  also 
is  illegitimacy  rampant.  But  we  must  not  foi'estall  this  illustration  of 
our  ai^rument.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  that  the  stronger  passions  of 
man  form  the  morbid  potency  which  operates  in  so  injurious  a  way, 
because  they  are  not  permitted  a  lawful  satisfieu^tion,  or  because  of  his 
greater  innate  depravity.  Whilst,  \ii>ou  the  one  hand,  more  facility  to 
marriage  must  be  permitted  to  the  male,  we  must  look  for  more  result 
in  the  due  chastisement  of  his  passions,  to  hia  higher  schooling  in  virtue, 
rather  than  in  so  prominent  an  interference  with  the  female.  But  not 
only  has  there  been  an  error  committed  as  respects  the  sex,  but  also 
as  regards  the  class.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Seton — "  In  the  earnestness 
of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  modern  philanthropists  sometimes 
appear  to  forget  that  their  superiors  in  worldly  station  are  beset  by 
temptations  of  no  ordinary  kind."  (p.  19.)  And  if  they  are  beset  by 
allurements,  they  are  likewise  those  who  present  them  more  dasB- 
zlingly  to  others.  The  able  author  of  '  Friends  in  Councir  has  stated 
one  cause  of  the  frailty  of  women  in  the  lower  ranks  to  lie  in  the  com. 
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parative  ineleganoe  and  undeanliness  of  tbe  men  of  tbeir  own  station. 
All  women  have  a  fondness  for  merit,  or  what  they  suppose  to  be  such, 
tbeir  love  following  wbat  is  in  any  way  distinguished.  Tbis  throws 
the  women  of  any  class  cruelly  open  to  the  seductions  of  the  men  in  the 
class  above  them.  The  truth  we  would  here  insist  upon,  is  well 
suggested  in  tbe  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  of 
Glasgow — 

"  Every  consideration  is  now  bestowed  upon  tbe  working  man ;  almost  every 
paper  read  at  the  late  Social  Science  meeting  bad  reference  to  working  meai  in 
questions  of  sewerage,  ventilation,  education,  and  so  on.  That  is  a  great  thing ; 
but  is  it  only  the  poor  man  that  needs  this  consideration  P  Is  it  only  Lazarus 
who  needs  this  ?  and  does  not  Dives  stand  in  equal  need  of  it  P  I  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  goin^  into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  glad 
they  are  to  see  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Ministers  do  not  feel  it  at  all  awkward 
to  ask  them  about  their  religious  views,  and  about  their  children  and  their 
education,  but  who  thinks  of  going  in  the  same  way  to  the  house  of  the  rich 
man  and  asking  liim  about  his  knowledge  of  religion  P  How  are  they  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  rich  and  fashionable  young  men  and  ladies  ?" 

A  remarkable  result  of  Dr.  Stark's  investigation  concerning  Scotland 
is  that — 

"  The  counties  which  show  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  are 
the  counties  which  are  in  the  highest  condition  as  to  education ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  counties  which  produce  the  fewest  illegitimate  births  are  those 
whose  education  is  at  the  lowest  ebb." 

He  offers  this  explanation — 

"  That  while  the  counties  in  which  illegitimacy  was  at  a  low  ebb  abounded 
in  improvident  marriages,  the  superior  educational  acquirements,  and  conse- 
quent more  thoughtful  habits  engendered  thereby,  prevented  these  improvident 
marriages  in  the  counties  where  illegitimacy  was  high,  but  that  unfortunately 
the  moral  training  had  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to  master 
their  natural  passions."* 

But  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion  tbis  division  of  our  subject  Tn 
doing  so  we  would  observe  that  we  have  dealt  broadly  with  the  latter, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  tbe  physical  cannot  be  disassociated  from, 
tbe  moral  aspect  of  the  questioiL  The  time  surely  has  arrived  when 
we  should  refuse  to  permit  the  sarcasm  of  Diderot  to  be  still  applicable 
to  us — "  Nous  parlerons  contre  lea  Una  inaenaies  jttsqu^h  ce  gu^on  lea  re- 
/brme,  et  en  cUtmdant  noua  novs  y  aoumettrona  aveuglkmerUJ'*  He  who 
wrote  from  Ephesus  to  his  brethren  at  Corinth — '*Ka\6v  ayOpwiria 
yvvaiicoc  fJLrj  aitreorOai,*'  wrote  also,  "  ^a  3e  rac  TropveiaQ  iKaaroQ  rriv 
€avTov  yvyauca  excro;.*'  And  if  tbis  was  necessary  in  relation  to  such 
persons  as  were  then  addressed,  what  have  we  to  say  now  to  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  such  like  men,  to  whom  society  cannot  allow  wives,  and  to 
our  civil  cUihata,  who  cannot  afford  them  ?  Alas,  how  weak  is  our 
humanity ;  how  we  strain  at  the  gnat  but  swallow  tbe  camel ! 

A  prominent  result  of  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  illegitimacy, 
or  tbe  bastardization  in  law,  and  degradation  in  social  character,  of 
such  children  as  are  bom  from  it.     But  while  in  England  all  children 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Liunley,  p.  260. 
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bom  "  out  of  wedlock**  are  beld  to  be  permanently  illegitimate,  tbeir 
bastardy  still  remaining  though  their  parents  may  afterwards  marry, 
in  Scotland  a  subsequent  marriage,  with  its  assumed  repentance  of  the 
parents,  can  legitimate  the  of&pring  bom  before  the  marriage  of  the 
former.  So  far,  then,  ascertain  disabilities  arising  from  the  provisions 
of  the  law  determine  illegitimacy,  they  are  in  particular  places  condi* 
tionaUy  removeable,  but  such  cannot  alter  the  question  viewed  in  re- 
spect to  the  anterior  chastity  of  the  parents.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  latter 
more  favourably  effected  even  when  the  parents  are  married  before  the 
birth  of  the  child,  though  posterior  to  its  procreation.  As  relates  to 
chastity,  then,  all  children  begotten  by  parents  not  having  the  legal 
right  to  have  intercourse  with  each  other,  are  not  only  illegitimate, 
but  are  a  result  of  prostitution.  As  respects  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Scottish  law  we  need  not  say  anything  further,  because  for  the  pur- 
poses of  registration  it  is  now  the  practice  in  the  North  to  enter  all 
childreo  as  ill^timate  upon  the  register  who  are  born  before  the  mar- 
riage of  their  parents,  even  although  such  entry  should  not  be  made 
till  after  the  marriage  ensue.  Using  the  word  "  prostitution**  in  a 
very  wide  sense,  it  must  be  allowed  that  wheraver  illegitimacy  exists, 
there  also  is  prostitution,  and  of  course  where  the  latter  prevails  there 
likewise  may  be  illegitimacy.  But  in  respect  to  the  first  statement, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  *' prostitution*'  is  here  regarded  as 
co-extensive  with  "illicit  intercourse.'*  Yet  it  is  clear  that  there 
exists  a  conventional  feeling  relative  to  the  former  term,  which  pleads 
that  all  illicit  intercourse  is  not,  speaking  logically,  prostitution,  and 
that  although  all  children  begotten  before  wedlock  are  illegitimate, 
(heir  mothers  are  not  all  necessarily  prostitutes,  nor  the  surrender  of 
their  virtue  necessarily  prostitution.  Take  Mary  Newell,  for  instance, 
and  let  us  say  whether  we  could  call  her  a  prostitute  or  her  error 
prostitution.  Her  history  is  thus  condensed  by  "  a  North- Country 
Woman" — 

"  Mary  Newell  was  seduced  by  a  man  named  Francis,  who  till  lately  was  a 
poulterer  in  Reading.  He  refused  to  marry  her,  but  promised  to  keep  the 
child.  He,  however,  broke  his  word,  and  gave  her  no  help  in  her  time  of 
sorrow.  She  left  her  service,  and  on  the  11th  of  Jaiftiary  was  admitted  into 
the  Henley  Workhouse,  where,  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
male  chilcL  On  the  evenini^  of  the  9th  of  August,  she  reached  the  shop  of 
Francis,  being  then  utterly  destitute.  Her  entreaties  for  money  and  her  threats 
of  taking  le^  means  to  obtain  support  for  his  child  were  unheeded.  He  re- 
filled to  give  her  anything  and  with  a  scowl,  said,  '  He  did  not  care  what  she 
did.'  He  then  put  on  his  coat  and  left  the  shop.  The  poor  creature  was 
stunned,  because,  as  she  expressed  it,  'he  so  frowned  upon  her  and  the  dear 
baby.'  Till  midnii^ht  she  walked  the  streets  of  Reading,  looking  for  him,  and 
in  the  vain  hope  oi  obtaining  some  relief.  She  did  not  meet  him.  Delirious 
from  hunger  and  despair,  she  walked  into  the  King's  Meadow,  undressed  the 
baby,  Lua  it  on  the  bank,  weighted  it  with  a  ba^  of  stones,  and  let  it  roll  into 
the  water.  Mr.  Walford,  the  surgeon  of  Reading,  said  that '  the  curd  in  the 
stomach  showed  that  the  child  had  been  suckled  a  short  time  before  it  had  been 
put  into  the  water.'  Mrs.  Winter,  the  girl's  former  mistress,  spoke  of  her 
as  of  a  kind  and  humane  disposition.  The  unfortunate  convict  m  this  case 
v«s  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.    The  other  and  (in  the  public  feeling)  the 
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gvdtier  portT  of  tbe  two,  nd  vbo  en  be  re^iided  bo  otIiervBe  thm  as 
aeoetiory  before  tbe  Caci— Mr.  Wiii:ain  Franns — ^vas,  oo  leaving  the  court, 
overtaken — ^and  undertaken — bj  tbe  rongb  justice  in  aid  of  tbe  popnbice,  im- 
BierMd  in  rood  breast-deep  for  a  quarter  of  an  bov,  and  tben  dwrnisaed  from 
the  town  of  Heading  with  a  sound  kicking.  Marj  Newell  was  placed  in  tbe 
Lunatic  Asjlum  of  Salisbury  on  the  5th  of  February  following."  (p.  3.) 

8o  &r  from  ilkgitimacjbdog  oo^xtenaite  with  proafcitation,  it  is  con- 
aidered  exact! j  tbe  reverae  by  n  well-known  statiaticinn,  M.  A.  Moreau 
da  Jonn^  After  forming  an  estimate  of  tbe  probable  number  of 
peraona  in  Europe  whose  parents  have  not  been  legally  married,  which 
be  seta  down  at  not  less  than  twenty  millions^  be  raniaiics: — 

"On  ne  saurait  raisoonablement  attribuer  an  libertinage  Tofigine  d'nne  telle 
nasse  d'hommes,  car  Texp^rience  de  tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  nous 
enscigne  que  le  d^bauche  est  frapp^  de  st^rilit^.  Ce  sent  pr6cisement  les 
filles  les  plus  innooentes  ^ni  denennent  meres;  et  Thistoire  d* Annette  et 
Lubin  n'est  pas  un  ooute  fait  a  plaisir."* 

Mr.  Seton  also  writes: — 

"  If  illegitimacy  were  to  be  taken  as  the  gauge  of  morals,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  very  ulse  in/erenoes  would  in  many  instances  be  drawn,  and  guided  by  its 
statistics  alone,  the  most  casual  observer  would  surely  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  in  purity  of  manners  Palermo,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam  are  fully  three, 
and  London  fully  eight  times,  better  than  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna."  (p.  24.) 

Speaking  of  the  diflferent  rates  of  illegitimacy,  Mr.  Lumley  ob- 
serves:—- 

"Is  any  explanation  to  be  derived  from  the  extent  of  public  and  private 
prostitution  ?  Of  course  this  social  evil  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  stay 
the  progress  of  population,  and  consequently  would  have  an  effect  upon  the 
illegitimate  as  well  as  the  legitimate  births.  But  it  does  not  account  for  the 
great  disproportion  which  exists  between  the  English  metropolis  and  large 
towns  and  the  Continental  cities.  Dr.  Stark,  in  his  report  to  the  Registrar- 
General  for  Scotland  (Second  Report,  p.  14),  remarks : — 'The  fact  stares  us  in 
the  face,  that  in  the  Contiuental  towns  where  illegitimacy  attains  a  dimension 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  witnessed  in  this  country,  the  so-called 
social  evil  exists  to  an  extent  quite  unknown  in  this  country,  and  instead  of 
tending  to  lower  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  greatly  increases  it." 
(p.  273.) 

In  reference  to  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Stark,  we  would  observe, 
first,  that  although  certain  data  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  more  illegitimacy  in  those  countries  which  possess  foundling  hospitals 
than  in  those  which  do  not,  yet  in  drawing  a  comparison  between 
them,  we  must  not  rely  upon  the  data  of  the  great  towns,  but  must 
take  the  given  illegitimacy  of  entire  countries  and  compare  that. 
These  hospitals  are  situated  in  such  towns,  and  to  them  women  flock 
from  all  parts  to  receive  their  help,  and  thus  augment  the  local  rate  of 
illegitimacy.  Secondly,  Dr.  Stark  appears  to  think  too  favourably  of 
the  extent  of  the  '<  social  evil  *'  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
Continent  There  is  a  difference,  no  donbt,  and  the  excess  may  belong 
to  our  neighbours,  but  whether  it  be  so  vast  as  some  persons  choose  to 
imagine  is  another  question.     At  any  rate,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  probably 

•  BUments  de  Statistique^  p.  215. 
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the  case  chiefly  at  those  eeasons  and  at  those  localities  where  idle  and 
wealthy  traTeUen  from  Britain  and  elsewhere  are  amosing  themselves 
at  the  risk  of  the  native  population.  We  suspect  that  the  secretaries 
of  the  «  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females^"  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  Rescue  of  Toung  Women  and  Ohildren,"  of  the  '*  Female 
Mission,'*  &Cy  hold  different  opinions  to  Dr.  Stark. 

It  can  he  readily  conceived  that  the  data  upon  which  the  rates  of 
illegitimacy  are  based  are  necessarily  open  to  much  criticism,  whicheveif 
country  be  involved.  A  great  number  of  bastard  children  are  bom 
who  are  never  registered,  others  who  are  adulterine  bastards  are  re- 
gistered as  legitimate,  while  many  who  are  the  oflbpring  of  parents 
living  together  as  married  are  registered  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  to 
be  Intimate. 

To  Mr.  Lumley,  to  Mr.  Seton,  and  to  Mr.  Thomson  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  of  two  important  facts  relative  to  the 
ill^timacy  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  investigations  of  the  former 
the  inference  is  to  be  drawn  that,  "  though  in  almost  all  other  coun- 
tries where  an  opportunity  is  given  of  tracing  the  rate  for  successive 
years  there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  increase  of  illegitimacy,  that  rate 
has  remained  stationary,  or  rather  with  a  slight  decline,  in  England 
for  the  last  twenty  years'*  (p.  274) ;  whilst  from  those  of  the  latter 
two  'gentlemen  we  are  forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  in 
Scotland  illegitimacy  is  rampant,  and  still  increasing;  **  that  in  more 
than  one  county  of  Scotland,  out  of  every  seven  persons  you  may  meet 
cne  is  probably  illegitimate,  while  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
in  certain  districts,  female  chastity  is  scarcely  known,  and  certainly 
not  appreciated.**  (p.  2.)  The  data  placed  before  us  are  too  sure  to 
allow  of  our  questioning  these  latter  conclusions.  To  vefer  to  those 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Lumley,  we  may  state  that  the  total  births  in 
Scotland  for  18^8  were  101,195;  of  this  number,  9260  were  illegiti- 
mate, so  that  the  per-centage  of  illegitimacy  was  8 '8.  In  1859  it 
was  9-0.  In  1860  the  total  births  were  105,704;  the  illegitimate, 
9631:  per-centage  of  illegitimacy,  9*2.  According  to  the  return 
lately  published  by  the  Kegistrar-General  for  1861,  the  total  births 
were  107,636;  of  these,  9865  were  illegitimate,  and  the  per-centage 
was  9'2.     Hence  we  have  the  following  result : 


1856  .  .  . 

...  8-5 

1860  .  .  . 

...  91 

1858  .  .  . 

•  •  .  8'o 

1861  .  .  . 

...  9-2 

1869  .  .  . 

...  90 

Mr.  Seton  writes : 

''During  the  two  years  1858-59,  the  average  annual  number  of  illegitimate 
hirths  registered  in  Scotland  amounted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  9  per  cent. 

iS'9),  or  J  illegitimate  child  in  every  11  births,  as  set  forth  in  Appendix  No.  1. 
t  appears  that  in  England,  Belgium,  Norwav,  and  Sweden,  tne  illegitimate 
births  constitute  only  aoout  6*6  per  cent. ;  in  france  and  Prussia,  7*1  per  cent.; 
in  Denmark,  9'3  per  cent. ;  in  Hanover,  9*8  per  cent. ;  and  in  Austria,  11  3 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  six  of  these  nine  kingdoms  the  per-centage  is 
very  considerably  lower  than  in  Scotland ;  in  two  of  them  it  is  nearly  the  same, 
while  only  in  one — and  that  Austria— does  it  decidedly  exceed  the  Scotch 
ratio."  (p.  6.) 
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Dr.  Stark  candidly  admits  also  that  many  illegitimate  births  escaped 
registration  during  the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  Act,  and 
remarks  that — 

**  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  several  ooonties  ▼aried  tttj  much; 
for  while  those  indudra  in  the  northern  and  north-western  divisions  of  Scot- 
land only  furnished  4*6  per  cent,  of  the  births  as  illegitimate,  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  was  11 '9  per  cent,  in  the  counties  included  in  the  southern  diri- 
jion,  and  13  per  cent,  m  those  included  in  the  north-eastern  division.  These 
proportions  are  lower  than  those  shown  bj  the  tables  of  IS 59.  (Lumley, 
p.  259.) 

When  we  take  the  rates  of  the  different  counties  in  the  North 
instead  of  the  mean  of  the  whole  country,  we  find  a  remarkable  diffe- 
rence in  the  former. 

"Taking  the  counties  separately,  (1)  Orkney,  (2)  Boss  and  Cromarty,  and 

S3)  Sutherland  exhibited  the  smallest  proportions  of  illegitimate  births,  ranging 
rom  3*3  to  3*8  per  cent. ;  while  in  Dumfries  the  proportion  rose  to  14  per 
cent. ;  in  Aberdeen,  to  16*3  per  cent. ;  and  in  Banff,  to  the  alarming  figure  of 
16'3  per  cent.,  or  1  iUegitimate  child  in  every  6  births."  (Seton,  p.  9.) 

An  analogous  difference  is  seen  also  when  towns  are  compared.  The 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Stark  go  to  prove  that  the  illegitimate  births  are 
very  much  confined  to  the  labouring  classes,  the  mothers  coftsisting 
chiefly  of  women  employed  in  farm  or  agricultural  labour,  of  factoiy 
girls,  domestic  servants,  and  persons  engaged  in  needlework.     Few  or 
no  illegitimate  births  occur  among  the  fishing  villages — a  fact  which 
is  scarcely  corroborated  by  the  returns  for  England,  though  the  latter 
are  in  accord  with  those  for  Scotland  in  showing  a  greater  tendency  to 
illegitimacy  in  the  north-eastern  and  southern  divisions  than  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  counties  constituting  the  south-western 
division.     To  pass,  however,  to  England.     It  is  to  Mr.  Lumley,  as  we 
before  stated,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  popular 
opinion — viz.,  that  the  amount  of  illegitimacy  sonth  of  the  Tweed  is 
very  larga     Having  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  this  opinion  was  an 
erroneous  one,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  entered 
into  a  close  investigation  of  all  the  reliable  evidence  which  he  could 
command.     In  the  memoir  now  before  us  he  has  brought  together  as 
much  information  as  could  be  obtained  upon  the  subject,  showing 
what  is  the  real  extent  of  the  social  disorder  in  this  country,  how  it 
varies  in  the  different  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  how,  in  respect 
to  illegitimacy,  England  can  bear  a  comparison  with  other  countriea 
The  result   appeara  to  be  undoubtedly  satisfactory.     Although  the 
registration  of   births  and  deaths  commenced  in  1838,  no  distinct 
analysis  of  the  births  as  regards  legitimacy  was  made  until  the  latter 
half-year  of  1841.     From  that  time  down  to  1859  (the  last  published 
returns — that  is,  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years),  complete  and  distinct 
returns  of  the  two  classes  of  births  have  been  given.     From  the  table 
compiled  by  Mr.  Lumley  from  the  Heports  of  the  Begistrar-General, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  has  fluctuated  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  between  the  ratios  6  and  7  per  cent,  with  an 
uniformity  which  seems  almost  incredible.     In  the  year  1842,  67  out 
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of  every  1000  birtlis  were  illegitimate.  In  1852,  the  number  was  68 
out  of  every  1000,  and  in  1859  the  number  was  ^6,  TLnmley,  p.  221.) 
Some  Continental  nations  show  in  their  statistical  taoles  the  numbers 
of  children  who  are  ''  still-bom*'  or  born  dead.  No  such  returns  are 
obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  are  the  numbers  of  such  births,  nor  consequently  their  effect 
in  this  country  upon  the  i^elative  proportions  of  illegitimate  and 
Intimate  children.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  here  is  a  serious  de&alty 
and  that  if  such  returns  were  obtainable,  the  result  would  be  very 
un&vourable  to  the  illegitimate  class.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Lumley, 
is  a  purely  speculative  opinion  with  reference  to  England  : 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  those  countries  where  the  reUef  to  the 
destitute  is  organized  with  so  much  less  care  than  in  England,  and  where  it 
is  alleged  pregnant  women  betake  themselves  to  the  towns  for  their  de- 
Hrery,  many  circumstances  and  accidents  will  occur  to  destroy  life  before 
parturition.  But  in  England  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  is  so  prompt, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  medical  relief  is  supplied  to  the  destitute  (however 
faulty  mav  have  been  the  conduct  which  lea  to  the  destitution)  so  readily, 
either  at  the  habitation  of  the  destitute  person  or  in  the  well-appointed,  com- 
fortable workhouse,  that  there  is  much  less  ground  for  the  distinction  as 
regards  still-birth  between  those  two  classes  in  this  country."  (p.  224.) 

When  we  compare  one  English  county  with  another,  differences  are 
seen  equally  remarkable  to  those  found  in  Scotland.  Some  counties 
show  a  constantly  high  rate  of  illegitimacy,  and  some  have  constantly 
a  low  one,  whilst  in  others  there  are  great  fluctuations.  What  is 
curious  is,  that  those  counties  which  are  most  crowded  in  their  dwellings 
do  not  exhibit  the  highest  rate  of  illegitimacy. 

"  Durham,  Devonshire,  Lancashire,  Monmouthshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  in 
which  the  houses  arc  most  filled,  are  low  in  the  scale ;  while  in  Norfolk,  Here- 
fordshire, Westmoreland,  and  the  North  Biding,  where  the  illegitimacy  is 
high,  the  houses  are  but  scantily  occupied.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  closely-packed  counties,  such  as  Suffolk  and  Salop, 
are  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  scale. 

"  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  highest  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  to 
be  found  chieflv  in  those  counties  where  the  population  is  most  sparse.  Thus, 
a^ain,  Cumberland,  Hereford,  Norfolk,  Shropshire,  Westmoreland,  and  the 
^o^th  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  which  stand  highest  in  the  illegitimacy  columns, 
stand  lowest  in  the  column  for  the  density  of  the  population.  On  the  other 
band,  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  including  the  metropolis,  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  AA'^est  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  stand  amon£^  the  lowest  in  respect  of 
illegitimacy,  though  the  population  is  densest  there,     (p.  232.) 

The  towns  in  which  the  rate  is  highest  are  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Macclesfleld,  and  Carmarthen,  while  it  is  lowest  in  Portsmouth,  {Sun- 
derland, Swansea,  Merthyr  Tidvil,  and  the  metropolis.  The  seats  of 
the  two  universities  stand  in  a  very  fair  position,  whilst  the  gay 
rewrts  of  Brighton  and  Scarborough  are  very  unfavourably  dis- 
tinguished. 

Concerning  the  illegitimacy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Lumley  cannot  give  ns 
any  trustworthy  account.  There  is  not  as  yet  in  that  country  any  re- 
^^tration  of  births,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  bap- 
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tiamal  regisien  in  the  Protestant  cbnrcbes  and  in  tlie  Catholic  chapelsu 
Some  information  as  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  relieved  in 
the  workhoiues  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  reports  of  the  Irish  Commis- 
noners,  yet  statistical  nse  cannot  be  made  of  it.  There  is,  however,  it 
is  well  known,  a  veiy  general  belief  in  the  superior  chastity  of  the 
Irish  females^  and  so  &r  as  mere  hap-haxard  inquiries  go,  they  tend  to 
confirm  the  popular  opinion.  The  revered  founder  and  former  editor 
of*  this  Review  thus  touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  memorandums 
made  in  Ireland  in  1852 : 

"  In  more  than  one  page  in  the  preceding  narrative  I  have  adverted  to 
opinions  geuerallj  prevalent  in  Ireland  respecting  the  very  correct  behaviour 
of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  I  have  in  more  than  one 
place  avowed  my  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  place  the 
chastity  of  the  unmarried  women  of  Ireland  on  a  much  higher  level  than  that 
of  the  women  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  same  clsss  of  society.  A  re« 
ference  to  the  unquestionable  evidence  supplied  by  the  records  of  the  work- 
houses proves  that  these  statements,  when  taken  in  a  relative  point  of  view, 
are  strictly  true ;  but  the  same  evidence,  when  regarded  absolutely,  likewise 
proves  that  the  purity  of  female  life  in  Ireland  fsdls  not  a  little  below  the 
standard  which  common  opinion  has  set  up.  While  our  stem  statistics  un- 
questionably show  that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  among  the 
workhouse  population  in  Ireland  is  greatly  less  than  in  England  and  Wales,  I 
fear  they  will  hardly  justify  the  belief  formerly  expressed  oy  me  as  the  result 
of  my  general  inquuies,  that '  unmarried  mothers  are  quite  a  rarity  in  Ireland.' 
Still  I  think  the  statistical  details  which  follow  will  be  allowed  to  justify  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  proud  position  usually  accorded  to  the  young  women 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland."  (p.  2iO.) 

In  comparing  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Continent  with  that  of  our 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Continental  returns 
are  open  to  some  objections  in  reference  to  their  data.  But  notwith- 
standing the  uncertainty  which  must  attend  the  result,  the  following 
risumi  is  worthy  of  acceptance.  From  the  tables  given  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  found  to  fluctuate  abroad  between 
the  low  rate  of  2 '091  per  cent,  of  the  total  births,  as  in  Sardinia,  and 
the  high  one  of  more  than  20  per  cent.,  as  in  Bavaria.  Taking  the 
returns  for  the  difierent  countries,  the  following  is  the  order  of  the 
latter  in  a  series  which  begins  with  the  lowest  rate  of  illegitimacy : 

1.  Sardinia. 

2.  Holland. 
8.  Spain. 
4.  Switzerland. 
6.  Tuscany. 

•—  England  stands  here  in  the  com- 
parison. 

6.  Finland. 

7.  Belgium. 

8.  SicUy. 

9.  France. 
10.  Prussia. 

If  London  be  compared  with  Edinburgh  and  some  large  towns  upon 
the  Continent,  a  remarkable  contrast  will  be  found.     In  the  metro- 


11.  Austria. 

12.  Noniray. 

^-  Scotland  stands  here  in   the 
comparison. 

13.  Denmark. 

14.  Sweden. 

15.  Hanover. 

16.  Iceland. 

17.  Saxony. 

18.  WurtembiLrg. 

19.  Bayaria. 
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polls  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  only  3*7  per  cent.^  in  Edinburgh  it  is 
7-6,  in  Madrid  21 '1,  and  in  Paris  26-35  per  cent.  Whilst  in  England 
and  Scotland  it  is  raised  by  the  state  of  the  rural  population  against 
the  metropolis  and  large  towns^  upon  the  Continent  the  opposite  holds 
good.  There  for  the  most  part  the  general  rate  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  high  rate  of  the  hospitals  and  principal  cities.  The  rates  of 
Vienna,  Lemberg,  and  Prague  are  so  high  as  to  show  that  one  half  of 
the  children  born  in  them  are  illegitimate.  Where  the  state  of  the 
population  is  such,  little  effect,  as  Mr.  Lumley  properly  remarks,  can 
be  produced  by  the  operation  of  moral  sentiment.  "The  mothers 
cannot  be  influenced  by  shame,  and  the  children  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  sense  of  degradation." 

In  looking  to  the  causes  of  illegitimacy,  a  first  recognition  must  be 
given,  of  course,  to  those  of  prostitution.  Bat  apart  from  such  of 
these  causes  as  spring  from  the  vice  and  sensuality  of  the  man,  and 
desire  of  pecuniary  gain  upon  the  part  of  the  woman,  that  form  of 
UDchastity  due  to  forced  celibacy  either  upon  the  side  of  one  or  of  both 
parents  must  be  held  to  be  a  most  important  element  in  the  increase  of 
illegitimacy.  It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Lumley  points  out — and  we 
willingly  admit  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  argument — that 
on  taking  the  Continent  along  with  Great  Britain,  no  very  definite 
result  is  to  be  obtained  on  comparing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  with  the 
state  of  the  marriages  and  the  density  of  the  population.  In  Saxony, 
fur  example,  the  population  is  very  dense,  the  number  of  marriages  is 
considerable,  yet  the  illegitimacy  is  very  great.  In  Holland,  the  ille- 
gitimacy is  very  low;  the  population  is,  however,  very  dense,  the 
marriage  rate  is  moderate.  In  Bavaria,  the  marriage  rate  is  the 
lowest,  the  density  of  the  population  is  moderate,  the  illegitimacy  is, 
however,  very  high.  In  Scotland,  the  density  is  very  low,  the  marriage 
rate  is  only  not  so  low  as  in  Bavaria,  and  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is 
high.  In  England,  the  density  is  very  great,  the  marriage  rate  is  high, 
and  the  illegitimacy  is  low.* 

*'  la  some  Continental  states  marriages  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
hibited  until  the  parties  can  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  proper  functionary 
that  they  have  obtained  for  themselves  the  means  of  maintaining  their  offspring. 
This  frequently  fails,  concubinage  follows  instead  of  marriage,  and  the  on- 
spnng  is  illegitimate."  (p.  270.) 

When  we  view  Great  Britian  alone,  we  see  far  more  clearly  the 
connexion  between  forced  celibacy  and  illegitimacy,  and  this  relation  the 
labours  of  Messrs.  Seton,  Lumley,  Valentine,  and  Stark  amply  confirm. 
We  will  hear,  firsts  Mr.  Seton,  who,  in  alluding  to  the  paucity  and 
postponement  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  increase  of  illegitimacy, 
observes: 

*' Willie  the  marriage  ratio  (for  four  years)  in  the  case  of  Greenock  was  1  in 
every  101,  and  in  Aberdeen  only  1  in  every  154  persons,  the  illegitimate  births 
(for  eighteen  months)  in  the  former  town  only  amounted  to  4'8  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  latter  to  no  less  than  15*2  per  cent.    It  further  appears,  that  in  Greenock, 

*  Lumley,  p.  269. 
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at  the  census  of  1S51,  tbe  excess  of  females  over  males  ccmstUoted  odIt 
4-2  per  cent^  wbQe  is  Aberdeen  it  readied  11'8  per  cent  In  like  manner, 
the  proportion  of  iU^timate  is  higher  both  in  England  and  France  than  in 
Italj,  notwithstanding  the  comparatiTe  freedom  of  manneis  in  that  ooantnr ; 
and  this  circomstanoe  is  attribnted  to  the  earlj  age  at  which  marriage  usuallj 
takes  place  in  the  south  of  Europe."  (p.  2L) 

It  baa  been  alreadj  shown  that  those  coonties  whidi  afibrd  tbe 
higbest  proportion  of  fllegitimnte  births  baye  tbe  better  educated 
people,  whilst  those  which  produce  tbe  fewest  illegitimate  births  are 
those  where  education  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  How  does  this  bear,  bow- 
ever,  upon  tbe  question  of  marriage  in  relation  to  illegitimacy  f  Bj 
— as  Dr.  Stark  tells  ns — ^proving  that  whilst  education  makes  men  too 
prudent  to  contract  what  are  called  improTident  marriages,  it  fails  to 
make  them  able  to  master  their  natural  passions.  In  the  ill-educated 
county  of  Lanark  only  6*5  per  cent,  of  the  births  are  ill^timate, 
whilst  the  marriages  rise  to  85*  per  10,000.  It  may  be  said,  then, 
that  here  relatively  there  is  scarcely  any  check  upon  marriage,  so  that 
**  improvident'*  ones  are  common,  and  the  natural  consequence  follows, 
that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  small  indeed. 

"  From  this  it  will  be  seen,"  says  Dr.  Stark,  "  that  we  feel  inclined  to  attri- 
bate  no  small  proportion  of  the  ill^timacy  to  the  incontinence  of  j^outh,  which 
in  some  counties  finds  its  legitimate  channel  in  marriage,  though  it  may  be  in 
improvident  marriage ;  while  in  others  the  prudential  check  operates  so  strongly 
that  it  results  in  illegitimacy."* 

This  is  corroborated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  tables  of  Mr.  Lumley, 
which  show  the  state  of  ill^itimacy  in  Lancashire,  tbe  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  CoruwalL  Mr.  Thomson  must  receive  due  credit 
for  so  clearly  pointing  out  the  all-important  influence  played  by  the 
forced  celibacy  of  the  females  in  Scotland  in  augmenting  the  rate  of 
illegitimacy  in  that  kingdom.  Taking  Scotland,  with  its  very  high 
rate,  be  asks  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  anomaly?  England  is  low, 
Ireland  still  lower.  But  here  is  the  North,  where  one  out  of  every 
seven  persons  yon  meet  is  probably  illegitimate !  The  chief  cause, 
replies  Mr.  Thomson,  is  tbe  excess  of  females.  Our  author*s  statistics 
amply  prove  tbe  fact,  that  female  life  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  male 
life  proportionally  as  compared  with  England;  that  the  unmarried 
females  and  widows  are  in  much  larger  proportion,  and  that  illegiti- 
macy prevails  to  a  wider  extent.  His  tables  do  not,  it  is  true,  prove 
in  detail  that  in  every  county  where  there  is  an  excess  of  females  there 
is  an  excess  of  bastardy;  but  taking  a  wide  view,  and  dealing  with, 
the  comparative  effects  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  help  having  confidence 
in  his  general  conclusions.  We  know  it  to  be  the  natural  law,  that 
more  males  are  bom  than  females — say  roughly  105  of  the  former  to 
100  of  the  latter.  But  the  contingencies  of  life  and  society  tend  to 
reduce  the  disproportion,  and  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  Scotland — 
to  increase  it  so  terrifically  the  other  way  as  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
unhappy  resnlts.  At  the  census  of  1861  there  were  about  4*2  per 
cent,  more  females  than  males  in  England,  10  per  cent,  more  females 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Lamley,  p.  261. 
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than  males  in  Scotland,  and  nearly  15  per  cent,  more  females  than 
mal^  in  the  islands  in  the  British  Seas.  But  in  1861  the  per-oentage 
had  increased  to  557  more  females  than  males  in  England,  and  11*56 
per  cent  more  females  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Seton  writes : 

"The  marked  excess  of  females  orer  males  is  pointed  out  as  another  cause 
of  illegiiimacj  hj  M.  Valentine,  of  Aberdeen,  in  toe  able  paper  which  he  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in  that  city  in  September,  1859. 
It  is  obrious,  as  he  observes,  that  such  a  condition  of  society,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  scarcity  or  uncertainty  of  employment,  and  limited  wages, 
mast  have  a  great  tendency  to  prove  a  prolific  source  of  female  licentiousness. 
The  excess  in  ouestion  of  course  greatly  varies  in  different  localities.  Thus,  it 
^pears,  that  while  it  oidy  amounted  to  4*2  per  cent,  in  Greenock  at  the  census 
of  1851,  it  reached  the  enormous  ratio  of  11*8  per  cent,  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  which,  in  common  with  the  county  (as  alreadv  stated),  maintains  a 
most  unenviable  pre-eminence  in  the  matter  under  oonsi^eration.  In  Scotland 
generally,  the  '  lords  of  the  creation'  were  at  the  same  period  in  a  very  decided 
minority,  there  being  no  fewer  than  110  females  to  every  100  males,  while 
the  proportion  in  England  was  only  105  to  100."  (p.  17.) 

The  following  table,  which  we  take  from  Mr.  Thomson  (p.  14),  will 
exhibit  to  the  reader  some  strange  contrasts — 


Total  females  to  100  males  .  .  . 
M  spinsters  to  100  bachelors  . 
„  wives  to  100  husbands  .  . 
„  widows  to  100  widowers .  . 
births  to  100  persons  living 
marriages  to  100  inhabitants 
deaths  to  100  persons  living 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock  to 

100  births „  ...        -660  ...        '900 


99 

n 

M 

n 


In  Bngland 

In  Soot- 

and  Wales. 

land. 

.    Census  1851  ...  108*11     ... 

12100 

...  10113     ... 

123-63 

...  101-31     ... 

102-26 

...  19818     ... 

27113 

.    years  stated    ...      3*399  ... 

3-417 

...        -824  ... 

•676 

...      2175  ... 

1-977 

To  what  conclosions^  asks  Mr.  Thomson,  do  these  figores  lead  ? 

"To  many,  indeed,  of  a  kind  disastrous  to  Scotland.  I  need  scarcely  trouble 
you  by  pointing  them  out.  They  are  evident  by  simple  comparison.  We  are 
altogether  in  an  abnormal  state,  our  young  men  have  left  us,  our  maidens  are 
unmarried,  our  widows  are  in  excess,  our  wives  are  deserted,  our  marriages 
deficient,  illegitimacy  is  rampant,  and  from  all  this  flow  many  crimes."  (p.  14.) 

"  After  carefully  cousiderinj^  these  sad  figures,  and  having  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Report  of  the  Re^trar-Generalof  ScotUnd,  my  strong  conviction 
is  that  the  excess  of  female  life  is  mainly  at  the  root  of  that  great  evil — illegiti- 
macy. I  have  no  doubt  that  local  customs  and  habits  increase  it,  aud  that 
race  has  something  more  or  less  to  do  with  its  extent  in  particular  counties,  but 
the  root  of  all  is  our  abnormal  position  already  explained."  (p.  19.) 

Taking  Mr.  Thomson's  data,  let  ns  ask  how  stands  Scotland  in 
respect  to  marriage  I  As  compared  to  England,  at  an  enormous  dis- 
count ;  for  while  in  the  latter  the  marriages  in  1857  were  as  '824  to 
100  persons,  the  proportion  in  the  former  place  in  1859  was  only 
'676  to  the  same  number.  Moreover,  the  Scotch  marriages  were  con- 
tracted later  in  life,  and  were  therefore  less  favourable  to  that  moral 
condition  which  early  marriage  both  creates  and  fostera  Alluding  to 
his  tables  referring  to  marriage,  our  author  remarks — 
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"I  vooU  dednee  from  these  fcvcs  sad  froa  obsemiiou  made  oUierwise, 
the  btnefiU  of  Mfif  wiMrns^et,  l¥e  yoaag  maiiiidman  bcenendlr,  if  not 
always^  more  faeccMful  than  the  bachelor,  aad  the  beaatiful  ifinstntion  of  our 
Saf  iour,  as  too  modi  care  for  to-mornnr,  can  nercr  be  more  filler  applied,  if  it  is 
erer  applicable,  than  to  joung  people  entering  life  vith  indnstrious  habits  and 
pure  aspirations.  A  true  faith  of  this  nature  is  required  of  cwtrj  man,  and  if 
be  be  true  to  himself  he  will  not  faa."  (p.  20.) 

"  And  what  is  the  true  position  of  vomen  ? 

"'I  will,'  says  Timothy,  'that  the  younser  women  many,  bear  children, 
guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to  the  adrersaiy  to  speak  reproachfully.'  " 

"  Marriage  is  woman's  true  mission,  and  it  should  be  pan  of  our  ppreat 
scheme  of  reformation  to  keep  her  in  that  position  as  much  as  possible." 
(p.  20.) 

How  fully  we  agree  with  theae  aentiments  it  la  unnecessary,  from 
what  hais  been  already  said,  to  impress  npon  oar  readerai  We  pass  to 
consider  the  causes  for  such  an  abnormal  state  of  society  as  evidently 
exists  at  the  northern  point  of  our  island.*  According  to  Mr. 
Thomson's  researches^  this  great  excess  of  female  life  ia  mainly  due  to 
— fint,  the  greater  mortality  of  male  life  as  compared  with  female  life, 
more  particularly  in  early  yeani ;  and  secondly,  to  the  emigration  of  a 
larger  number  of  males  than  females.  It  maj  be  said  that  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  foreign  to  Eugland.  It  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  not,  but  likewise  that  they  are  much  less  so  in  respect  to  Scotland. 
Sufficient  numerical  proof  of  this  assertion  will  be  found  in  the  author's 
pa])er.  Other  persons  have  taken  different  views  of  the  caase  of  so 
much  illegitimacy  in  Scotland  to  those  we  have  adopted.  They  attribute 
its  high  rate  to  the  too  easy  law  of  marriage  in  Scotland,  especially  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  subsequent  legitimatiou  of  the  chUd.  it  is  supf>osed  that 
the  law  conduces  to  increai^e  illicit  iutei'course,  inasmuch  as  the  woman 
kuowing  that  the  child  which  may  be  born  will  not  sustain  any  legal 
damage  if  she  shall  succeed  in  getting  its  father  subsequently  to  marry 
her,  she  is  thus  disposed  to  yield  herself  too  easily  a  prey,  taking  her 
chance  that  the  birth  of  a  child  may  secure  his  consent  to  a  marriage. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stark  maintains  that  "  Scotland  is  a  standing 
proof  that  the  allowing  children  to  be  legitimized  by  the  subsequcut 
marriage  of  their  parents,  is  not  found  to  have  any  hurtful  effecta  on 
the  morals  of  the  people."  Form  of  religious  belief  is  an  element  of 
causation  in  the  minds  of  some,  it  being  regarded  in  Ireland  that  the 
practice  of  confession  among  the  women  who  profess  Koman  Catho> 
licism  is  powerfully  operative  in  preserving  their  good  fame.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lumley,  however, — 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  religion  which  prevails  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries affords  any  satisfactory  explanation.  The  most  Catholic  country  stands 
high  on  the  list,  another  closes  it.  Some  of  the  Protestant  countries  are  placed 
high,  while  others  are  nearly  at  the  bottom.    In  the  Prussian  returns  above 

*  '*  During  the  past  quarter,  there  was,  upon  an  average,  an  illegitimate  child  born 
every  huur  in  Scotland.  Yet  the  eutire  popalatiun  is  not  much  above  3,000,000  ; 
little  more  than  1,600,000  of  tlem  are  females,  aboat  half  of  these  are  not  of  an  age 
to  bear  children,  and  from  those  who  are  must  of  course  be  deducted  all  the  married 
women.** — QuarttHjf  Return,  September,  1862. 
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referred  to,  this  is  remarkably  illusiraied The  editor  of  these  returns 

refutes  all  iaference  that  the  relieious  belief  is  the  real  cause  of  the  difference, 
by  referring  to  the  high  rate  of  megitimaoy  in  countries  and  cities  principally, 
if  Dot  exclusively,  Catholic.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  those  countries 
vhich  contain  populations  of  different  religions  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  his^h, 
and  probably  some  influence  must  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  attending 
mamages  between  persons  of  the  different  religions  who  form  attachments, 
vhich  through  these  difficulties  cannot  end  in  marriage,  but  result  in  illicit 
unions."  (p.  270.) 

Illegitimacy,  from  whatever  cause  it  springs  or  may  be  augmented^ 
beiog  a  blot  upon  the  national  character,  it  behoves  all  Governments 
to  consider  what  are  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  or 
diminish  the  evil.  The  remedies  for  prostitution  are  also  remedies,  of 
course,  for  a  part  of  illegitimacy ;  but  there  is  another  part,  having  its 
origin  in  a  form  of  illicit  intercoui-se,  which,  according  to  our  opinion,  re« 
quires  to  be  met  in  a  different  way.  An  important  preventive  measure 
is,  as  we  think,  the  promotion  of  early  marriages.  This  must  be 
mainly  effected,  first,  by  diminishing  the  excess  of  female  life  over 
male  life;  and,  secondly,  by  society  remodelling  such  conventional 
rules  and  removing  such  social  regulations  as  prevent  unwilling 
bachelors  and  spinsters  from  escaping  from  the  single  condition.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  some  considerable  diminution  would  follow  if  the 
lav  would  enforce  a  heavier  pecuniary  penalty  upon  the  father  for  the 
rap|K>ri  of  his  child. 

"  At  present/'  says  Dr.  Ryan,  "  the  law  can  only  enforce  payment  of  two 
and  sixpence  a  week  from  the  putative  father  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
Now  tins  applies  as  well  to  the  man  who  may  have  without  a  single  exertion 
thousands  a-year,  as  to  the  poor  working  man  who  may  on  an  avem^e  not  be  able 
to  earu  more  than  thirty  povnd$  a-year.  Surely  the  father  ^should  oe  compelled 
to  pay  according  to  his  means,  so  that  the  amount  does  not  act  as  an  inducement 
to  iinuiorality  on  the  part  of  the  jouni^  woman.  At  present  6/.  1 0«.  is  the 
^owaiice,  and  that  might  be  still  lei't  as  the  minimum,  as  it  is  as  much  as  some 
can  pay ;  but  there  are  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  hardship  in  some  cases, 
vhere,  for  instance,  a  young  and  innocent  girl,  who  may  not  be  under  the 
protection  of  her  father  when  misfortune  overtook  her,  cannot  have  an  action 
ibr  seduction  brought,  because  that  father  lost  none  of  her  services,  and  in 
mch  a  case,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  child  in  some  degree  commen- 
turate  to  the  means  of  the  father.  For  the  amount  at  present  allowed  no 
vomau  can  put  her  child  out  to  nurse."  (p.  42.) 

As  Dr.  Byan  points  oat,  even  this  2a,  6d.  a-week  is  not  always  to  be 
lecnred,  owing  to  the  imperfect  working  of  the  bastardy  law&  There 
is  often  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  fathers,  and  the  relieving  officers 
cannot  interfere.  The  mother  is  thus  forced  upon  the  parish.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tubba,  there  were  some  time  ago 
lei^hty-five  persons  receiving  the  weekly  pittance  each  of  one  shilling 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  because  they  could  not  or  did  not 
Ttcover  from  the  fathers.  If  men  were  more  certainly  made  to  pay  a 
tootinuous  heavy  money  penalty  for  their  bastard  children  than  they 
to^;  now,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  might  be  a  little  more  chary  ere 
tky  begot  them.  But  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  nor  is 
^  present  one  an  exception  to  the  rule.     In  the  first  place,  it  must 
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be  imemberad  that  if  H  be  BMde  m  ^cfj  CMf  Mtter  to  «*  Oilier  a  child," 
and  as  m  moh to  iiififaat  tbe  fi^iiitj of  pnenriDg  »  high  pecnniaiy  ac- 
knovladgBMnt,  ilkgitiaMCj,  iartcad  of  beuig  dimim-AwJ,  would  be  found 
to  wngmenU  At  a  neeting  c£  the  Iaw  AmeDdment  Society,  it  was 
argued  tbat  as  it  Uj  in  tbe  power  of  a  womAn  to  prevent  seduction, 
ahe  ahoold  not  be  at  libertj  to  reooTer  mooej  for  an  ofience  to  which 
she  waa  a  oonaenting  party.     Dr.  Bjaa  thinks  that — 

^Thb  doetiiae  shows  sanll  mpprecialioii  of  tbe  working  of  the  human 
paasioDS  or  the  weakness  of  the  haiaan  heart.  If  the  man  were  as  liable 
to  beoome  pregnant  as  the  womaa,  then  it  migiit  applj,  but  not  otherwise. 
When  cool  reason  soeceeds  bevilderiog  passion,  the  woman  finds  that  all  the 
consequences  of  the  momcntaij  ciime  are  fastenf<l  on  her;  the  mai^  walks  off 
nnscatlied."  (p.  82.) 

Farther,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tbat  the  more  the  fiUher  has  to 
paj,  the  more  has  he  n  direct  interest  in  the  death  of  his  bastard 
child,  or  in  the  prodnctioa  of  abortion  bj  which  it  shall  never  live. 
And  as  by  either  of  these  drciunstancea,  the  woman  may  thiuk  that 
her  disgrace  will  be  the  sooner  or  the  surer  hidden,  she  will  not  be 
apt  to  counterbalance  her  reputation  against  the  larger  and  more 
certain  money  support,  but  wiU  in  too  many  instances  side  with  the 
farther  wishes  of  her  seducer.  Hence,  some  would  maintain  that 
whihft  illegitimacy  would  not  be  diminished,  abortion  and  infanticide 
would  be  iucreased.  But  the  consideration  of  tliis  point  belongs  to 
the  next  and  third  division  of  our  subject — in/anticule. 

The  terrible  contempt  for  infiint  life  exhibited  by  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  is  one  of  those  dark  stains  upon  their  histoiy  which  is  fami- 
liar to  every  one.  Perhaps  not  any  of  those  dynasties  oif  the  Old  World 
was  so  unrelenting  in  the  practice  of  abortion  and  infanticide  as  was 
Borne — ^the  arbitfess  of  the  earth  It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  ^we 
should  go  into  detail  concerning  this  point  of  archsBology,  and  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Byan*a  interesting  little 
book  for  ample  information  concerning  it.  It  is  our  business  here  to 
state,  that  althongh  European  nations  are  destitute  of  laws  giving  to 
fathers  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children,  and  their  people 
do  not  offer  holocausts  of  infants  to  offended  deities,  or  to  the  most 
inhuman  of  passions,  yet  that  in&nticide  exists  amongst  them  as  a 
crime  of  very  great  fi-equency;  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  crime 
committed  far  more  frequently  than  the  public  have  an  idea  of,  aitd 
that  it  is  so  much  upon  the  increase  as  to  demand  an  immediate  and 
improved  legislation  concerning  it.  Dr.  Byan  is  of  this  opinioa  ia 
regard  to  the  crime  amongst  ourselves.  But  the  question  is  opeu  to 
another  view  of  the  matter,  as  we  know  is  the  case  as  regards  the  idea  of  i 
lunacy  having  augmented  in  recent  times — viz.,  Are  not  more  ptuus 
given  to  detect  instances  than  were  given  before  1  The  point  is  oue 
most  difficult  to  solve,  and  from  the  imperfect  character  of  the  uu- 
merioal  data  at  command,  no  certain  deduction  can  be  arrived  at.  We 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  *  Social  Science  Review,*  iu 
thinking,  that  although  the  details  brought  forward  by;Dr.  Byan  must 
force  us  to  acknowledge  that  infanticide  is  very  general,  yet  they  do 
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not  compel  as  to  admit  that  it  is  more  frequently  committed  at  the 
present  time  than  at  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

"Indeed,"  says  the  writer  in  the  'Review/  '* taking  into  consideration  the 
immense  increase  of  population,  and  the  number  of  people  at  present  living 
in  the  coimtry,  and  comparing  this  with  the  number  of  cases  of  infanticide 
actually  committed,  we  sbould  be  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  crime,  it 
has  decreased  within  the  last  few  years,  ratlier  than  increased."  (p.  81.) 

Whilst  we  remain  undecided  as  to  this,  we  feel  certain  that  a  particular 
practice  which  is  nothing  less  than  in&nticide  has  greatly  augmented  in 
modem  times.  Infanticide,  viewed  as  the  intentional  immediate  slay- 
ing of  an  infant,  may  be  of  more  or  less  frequency  than  it  was  years 
ago,  but  which  we  cannot  decide.  But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  num- 
bers of  children  buried  with  certificates  of  death  from  natural  causes 
have  been  intentionally  let  die,  whilst  others  have  been  etotrly  and  in- 
tentionally slain,  or  their  deaths  ingeniously  hastened.  What  is  in- 
fanticide i  The  murder  of  a  new- bom  child,  says  the  law,  and  without 
naming  any  specific  time  to  which  the  term  *'  new-bom  **  shall  apply. 
It  may  be  thought  the  definition  is  quite  satisfactory.  But  what  is  a 
**  new-born  child**  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in  a  case  of  infanticide?  It 
means  a  child  "  wholly  horn,**  and  which  has  an  existence  independent 
of  the  mother.  Thus  in&nticide,  according  to  such  doctrine,  is  only 
constituted  by  the  depriving  a  child  of  life  after  it  has  been  wholly 
extruded  from  the  vagina.  No  woman  can  be  found  guilty  of  the 
crime  until  it  be  proved  that  her  child  had  an  independent  existence. 
Hence,  says  Dr.  Ryan — 

''  It  follows  that  the  killing  of  a  child  during  birth  is  not  murder  in  law. 
That,  in  fact,  a  woman  may  kill  her  child,  and,  provided  only  that  any  part  of 
the  child  is  within  her  own  natural  passages  at  tne  time,  she  cannot  be  brought 
in  guilty  of  murder.  A  hand,  a  foot,  an  arm,  still  within  the  passages  of  the 
woman,  screens  the  murderess  from  the  penalties  of  murder.  Afurder  has  been 
committed  in  this  state,  and  the  murderess  has  been  allowed  to  go  at  large 
vith  an  improved  stock  of  experience  for  future  need.  On  the  heads  of 
children  beme  born  into  the  world,  their  skulls  have  been  broken  in,  or 
strangulation  has  put  a  period  to  their  existence,  and  yet  because  these  chil- 
dren were  not  wholly  bom,  the  perpetrators  have  escaped,  as  if  any  difference 
existed  in  the  moral  turpitude  of  murdering  a  partially  over  that  of  a  wholly 
bom  chfld."  (p.  6.) 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  in  proving  the  child  to  have  been 
^  wholly  bom,*'  and  the  severe  penalty  of  death  hovering  over  the 
mother  if  such  should  be  proved,  has  led,  as  a  general  result,  to  the 
mother  being  put  upon  her  trial  for  ''concealment  of  birth*'  only. 
Upon  the  one  hand,  we  have,  according  to  Dr.  Ryan,  truth  libelled 
and  justice  insulted ;  and  upon  the  other  hand,  crime  meeting  with 
much  sympathy,  often  of  the  most  ill-judged  kind,  and  towards  which 
"an  almost  partisan  feeling  has  frequently  been  evinced,  not  only  by 
the  legal,  but  even  by  the  medical  profession."  (p.  4.) 

Admitting  that  justice  may  be  occasionally  defeated  in  requiring  a 
proof  of  the  child  having  been  **  wholly  bom**  when  its  life  was  taken, 
yet,  as  a  question  of  law  and  mercy,  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  the 
'Social  Science  Beview/  that,  considering  the  severe  penalty  over- 
hanging the  mother,  we  do  not  think  that  it  could  require  less,  for 
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"Although  it  is  true  that  a  child  may  be  destroyed  before  its  own  life  is 
actually  proclaimed,  and  although  many  a  guilty  woman  may  in  this  way 
escape,  yet  if  the  law  did  not  lay  down  a  strict  rule,  then  a  variety  of  accidents, 
fatal  in  kind,  but  pertaining  to  the  natural  birth  of  the  child,  might  be  con- 
strued into  evidences  of  crime.  For  instance,  a  child  may  be  born  bearing 
evidence  of  having  been  strangled,  bearing  evidence  of  havmz  sustained  inju- 
ries on  the  head,  bearing  evidence  of  wounds  on  the  body— all  of  which  may 
have  occurred  naturally.  In  such  cases  truly  a  profoundly  learned  ohysician 
might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  injuries  inflicted  naturally  or  feloniously, 
but  such  evidence  is  rarely  at  hand,  and  consequently  it  is  far  better  and  more 
common-sense  to  assert  on  proof  that  the  cnild  really  had  an  independent 
being,  than  to  run  into  refinements  in  any  doubtful  case  which  might,  bj  mis- 
judgment,  lead  to  the  conviction  and  death  of  a  perfectly  innocent  indi- 
vidual." (p.  81.) 

The  state  of  the  law  as  regards  "  still-bom"  children  is  tbougbt  to 
lead  to  criminal  abuse,  and  it  has  been  proposed*  to  make  registration 
compulsory,  whether  the  fruit  be  living  or  dead.  At  present  the 
births  of  the  former  are  not  registered,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  born  alive  axe  buried 
as  still-bom. 

We  cannot  think,  with  Dr.  Ryan  (p.  4),  that  there  is  really  any 
"sympathy"  shown  either  by  the  public  or  the  profession  towards 
in&nticide  as  a  crime.  We  believe  the  disi>o8ition  which  ia  evinced  to 
be  that  of  a  merciful  compassion  towards  the  criminal,  who  is  judged 
to  have  been  treated  so  badly,  and  to  have  suffered  so  sadly,  before 
she  can  have  committed  the  deed  laid  to  her  charge.  That  such  must 
have  been  the  ease  in  numberless  instances  is  surely  true,  thou<^h 
there  may  be  others  in  which  it  may  have  been  different,  but  the 
latter  will  mostly  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  murder  of  older 
children,  and  towards  the  committors  of  which  no  *•  sympathy"  is 
ever  expressed.  So  long,  then,  as  the  law  be  decUli  for  infanticide,  so 
long  will  seduced,  abandoned,  heart-broken,  half-maddened  women, 
who  are  thought  to  have  slain  their  childran,  meet  with  such  com- 
passion as  refuses  to  allow  them  to  ''risk  the  hazard  of  the  die." 
Were  the  penalty  a  shade  less  than  beiug  hung,  and  less  than  that 
which  is  awarded  to  a  Palmer,  a  Rush,  a  Manning,  or  a  Greenaci*e, 
they  would  be  left  to  th«ir  fate.  As  it  is,  they  are  either  tried  for 
"  concealment"  or  they  get  off  altogether. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  the 
sentence  passed  on  all  persons  who  should  be  found  convicted  of  sheep- 
stealing  and  forgery,  these  offences  became  the  more  prevalent,  because  juries 
could  not  be  found  cruel  enough  to  take  away  life  in  deference  to  a  barbarous 
code.  We  stand  now  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  regard  to  infanticide  as 
we  did  then  in  respect  to  forgery.  Jurors  will  not  conviet  in  these  cases ; 
they  feel,  indeed,  naturally,  urgently,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  a 
wretched  mother  destroys  her  infant  to  hide  her  shame,  the  woman,  guilty 
though  she  may  be,  is  not  the  only  party  to  the  offence — that  there  has,  in 
fact,  been  a  man  to  whom  primitively  the  crime  may,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  imputed,  or,  to  put  it  plainer,  excei)t  for  whom  it  never  could  have 
occurred.'*f 

♦  Lancet,  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  295;  vol.  u.  p.  414. 
t  Social  Scienoe  Beview,  p.  80. 
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Dr.  Ryan  scoots  the  idea  of  any  difference  existing  ''in  tbe  moral 
turpitude  of  killing  a  half- bom  infant  or  a  full-grawn  man.**  (p.  67.) 
But  he  forgets  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  to  make  allowances  for 
temptations  and  other  circumstances,  and  even  to  designate  the  same  ac- 
tion in  effhct  according  to  the  difference  of  its  remoter  causes.  Thus  the 
same  act  in  effect  becomes  murder,  manslaughter,  homicide,  justifiable 
homicide,  death  by  inadrertence,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  we 
speak  even  of  "  cold-blooded"  and  other  murders.  We  agree,  then, 
with  Lord  John  Russell  rather  than  with  Dr.  Ryan,  the  former  of 
whom  is  reported  to  have  said  "  that  he  could  not  but  think  the  pre- 
sent punishment  tended  to  increase  what  it  was  meant  to  prevent,  by 
leading  to  acquittals  and  light  punishments.**  It  is  admitted  by  our 
author  that  the  statistics  of  in£uiticide  are  in  a  very  unsatbfactory 
condition  in  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  coroners* 
courts  shall  be  required  to  give  in  all  cases  proper  returns  specify- 
ing the  nature  of  the  accusation,  the  kind  and  amount  of  proof, 
together  with  the  result.  A  return  of  convictions  only  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose. 

*'  In  many  papers  the  most  exagcferated  statements  prevail  as  to  the  number 
of  exposures  aud  infanticides  in  London  alone.  The  number  has  even  beeu 
placed  as  high  as  eleven  hundred  jrearW.  That  it  is  very  great  is  but  too  cer- 
tain. Mr.  Coroner  Wakley  is  reported  to  have  said  that  three  hundred  deaths 
by  infanticide  take  place  annually  in  London,  although  many  are  returned  as 
djing  from  other  causes,  such  as  '  still-born,' '  over-laid,'  "  &c.  (p.  20.) 

For  such  statistics  as  exist,  however,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Ryan,  p.  60,  and  to  Mr.  Acton's  paper,  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society,  "  On  the  Illegitimacy  in  the  London  Parishes  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  George,  Southwark.**  In  the '  Lancet,*  also, 
for  1859  (vol.  L  p.  544,  vol.  ii.  p.  415),  reference  is  made  to  our  present 
subject.  The  following  we  take  from  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
29th  April : 

"  Infancy  in  London  has  to  creep  into  life  in  the  midst  of  foes.  We  hear 
often  of  the  impoverished  air  of  close  alleys  'and  rooms  unfit  for  habitation, 
and  now  the  coroners  have  just  ^Id  us,  in  their  official  returns,  that  67  in- 
fauts  under  two  years  of  age  were  murdered  last  year  in  the  metropolis.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  more  were  found  dead,  a  large  proportion  of  them  left  exposed 
in  the  streets.  How  many  of  these  were  '  persuaded  not  to  live'  must  remain 
a  secret  until  the  disclosure  of  all  secrets.  Of  above  50  others,  we  learn  that 
they  either  lost  their  lives  through  the  misconduct  of  those  who  should  have 
tended  them,  or  that  their  deaths  are  attributable  wholly  or  in  part  to  neglect, 
want,  cold,  or  exposure.  The  mother  of  one  was  only  13^  years  old.  More 
than  250  infants  were  suffocated,  very  generally  in  bed ;  and  in  upwards  of 
half  these  cases  there  was  no  evidence  how  the  suffocation  was  caused,  and 
the  juries  did  not  state  in  their  verdict  that  it  was  accidental.  1101  deaths 
of  infants  in  London,  in  1861,  under  two  years  old,  were  such  as  to  demand 
coroners'  inquests  upon  them." 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  children  who  are  supposed  likely  to  have 
been  the  victims  of  infanticide  have  been  illegitimate.  But  there  is 
a  more  hidden  stream  of  the  crime  of  child-slaughter  flowing  iu  a 
direction  known  principally  to  coroners  and  medical  men.     The  vie- 
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then  «e  £9  amr  «£  tfe  Iccwr  imb  «f  tfe  kttv  fMllj  Mt  oat  of 
theworldmtkk  pstkriM' wot.  WeaH  kwv  tfctt  to  bnyacorpae 
k  aa  expenave  fc—»»>f  to  a&j  pesw&.  baft  eipedaDy  to  Uie  needy. 
Tke  ktecr  gradge  xh»  maotj,  mi£jew  A^^nr  to  obusm  so  little  for  it. 
Tbe  dMB  vkick  liedb  iki*  bm  oest^fj.  KevvK^erts  lodigHnU j  lejeeU 
the  oflo- of  tke  puvk  to  Wit  ^eocMed  ma&v«s.  Hotee  bave  amen 
certain  *"  FrieiMLj  Scidetic%*  tite  Bembcn  of  vUc^  Up  each  other. 
Nov  of  a  kottdnad  chilim.  for  iadtaaoe.  ocklr  a  estain  per-oentage 
win  die  within  a  given  time  U  &Wf  on/^Avy  cDvrv  ^wurtaiity*  Bat 
who  can  mj  whidi  chilix«m  ihall  sake  cp  tbat  per-centagef  I^t» 
then,  eadi  child  be  entercd  in  ooe  of  these  societies  at  fire  shilHngB 
to  nuJce  a  eoounon  fiuad,  and  there  wul  be  tventj-fivepovnds  annually 
from  a  bandied  cbildien.  That  snm  will  boij  manj  of  them.  We  thos 
have  lonnedan**  in£uit  barial  societT 'bjvLich  £ar  a  lew diillings  anna- 
allj  the  patent  of  the  child  who  dies  csn  secure  fcr  it  a  lanerd  withoat 
expense  to  him.  Bot  is  there  not  a  tcmpcaioo  tor  certain  persons  to 
enter  their  children  at  a  doflen  societies  I  One  insonnoe  woold  pay 
for  the  fanerd,  the  others  they  can  pat  into  their  own  pockets.  Bat 
for  soch  to  be  of  avaQ  to  a  neeJy  peraoo,  it  mosl  cease  to  be  a  ^»eca- 
lation — ^it  most  become  a  certainty.  If  the  child  entered  at  several 
societies  will  die  natnimllj,  wdl  and  good;  bat  if  it  will  not,  it  most 
die  by  some  means,  or  the  insurer  s  proqiects  will  be  disappointed. 
The  latter  cannot  show  any  honest  and  hamane  pretext  ior  wanting 
more  than  one  fonenl  fee  fiir  <me  child,  or  at  any  rate  the  chances 
chosen  to  be  pUyed  at  cannot  help  forming  a  sooice  of  terrible 
temptation  to  one  of  the  eUum  dattgenuK  onder  the  pressare  of 
poverty  and  want.  Hence  some  few  years  back  the  public  was  startled 
to  Icam  that  300  children  were  ^Wil^*^  to  be  bamt  to  death  every 
year,  under  drcumstanoes  which  seemed  to  show  that  they  had  been 
left  with  the  means  and  the  temptations  to  set  themselves  on  foe. 
This  extraordinary  fiu^t,  coupled  with  other  very  suspicious  cases  in 
connexion  with  adults,  led  .to  the  passing  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Friendly  Societies  Act**  This  Act  prohibits  any  money  being  paid 
to  the  insurer  of  a  life  except  on  production  of  a  special  medical  cer- 
tificate certifying  that  the  insured  died  from  natural  causes,  and  not 
from  injury,  poison,  dba  But  unfortunately  these  **  natural  causes** 
cannot,  in  the  case  of  children,  be  shown  by  a  certificate  to  have  arisen 
and  progressed  ncUundlj/.  Systematic  n^lect  and  exposure,  the  arti- 
ficial application  of  or  intentional  subjection  to  cold,  wet,  hunger,  bad 
food,  disturbed  sleep,  quack  powders,  83rrupS|  and  nostrums  of  all  sorts^ 
will  too  often  produce  on  the  frail  constitution  of  the  child  that  result 
which  renders  the  obtainment  of  some  burial  fees  a  pretty  near  cer- 
tainty. This  may  become  quite  so  with  very  little  fiuther  aid  upon 
the  part  of  an  unnatural  parent.  In  fine,  d^th  may  be  the  result  of 
natural  causes  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  though  the  latter  should  be 

*  We  msj  refer  for  explicit  detaile  in  oonnexioii  with  this  point  to  an  srticle  by  the 
prrtent  writer  upon  *'  Infantile  Mortality,'*  in  the  Review  for  Jan.  1862. 
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brought  ioto  operation  most  nnnatcmUj.  When  diacoaring  this  sab* 
jecty  Dr.  Ryan  observes : 

"  In  the  Manchester  and  Salford  district  there  was  little  mysteiy  ohserred 
about  the  fact  that  children  were  enrolled  in  burial  clubs  in  order  that  their 
deaths  bj  neglect  or  more  culpable  means  might  hnnf^  profit  to  their  unnatural 

parents The  minister  expressed  himself  as  often  shocked  by  a  common 

phrase  amongst  the  women  of  the  lowest  class,  in  alluding  to  children — '  Aye, 

aje»  that  chud  will  not  live,  it  is  im  ike  burial  clnV It  came  out  in 

eridence  that  one  man  had  actually  insured  such  payments  in  nineteen  different 
burial  clubs  in  Manchester.  In  one  case  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  a  man 
was  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  the  clerk  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Gardiner,  refused 
to  r^;ister  the  death.  He  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  the  death  of  the  child 
was  attributed  to  wilful  starvation.  Tnis  child  had  been  entered  in  at  least 
ten  burial  clubs,  and  the  parents  had  six  other  children,  who  only  lived  from 
nine  to  eighteen  months  respectively.  They  had  received  twenty  pounds  from 
several  bimal  clubs  for  one  of  their  children,  and  they  expected  to  receive  as 
much  or  more  for  the  child  of  the  present  inquiry,  who  was  allowed  to  die 
without  medical  aid.  The  jury  concluded  that  tne  evidence  of  the  parents  was 
made  no  for  the  occasion,  and  was  not  entitled  to  credit ;  and  the  verdict  was, 
'  Died  through  want  of  nourishment,  but  whether  occasioned  by  a  deficiency 
of  food,  or  by  disease  of  the  liver  and  spine  brought  on  bv  improper  food  and 
drink,  does  not  appear.'  After  this  verdict  the  parents  enmrcea  payment  from 
ten  burial  clubs,  obtaining  34/.  Zt. !"  (p.  22.) 

There  is  also  such  a  thing,  too,  as  letting  a  sick  child  die,  even  when 
not  entered  at  a  burial  society.  It  will  be  one  less  to  feed,  one  less 
to  spend  time  upon;  and  when  both  food  and  time  are  already  scarce, 
there  are  to  be  found  plenty  who  will  avail  themselves  of  ''  natural 


From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that  unnatural  parents  will 
always  be  able  to  find  certain  means  of  death  which  the  law  cannot 
he  swre  were  originated  or  fostered  by  them,  however  much  it  may 
stuped  that  they  were  so.  To  remove  such  causes  of  infanticide  a 
higher  moral  culture  must  be  the  lever  employed.  But  as  respects 
other  less  doubtful,  though  yet  uncertain  instances,  the  making  it 
illegal  or  a  total  loss  to  the  insurer  to  enter  a  child  in  more  burial 
clubs  than  one,  would  put  a  stop  to  many  of  them.  There  still  remain 
those  causes  of  infanticide  in  operation  which  specially  affect  **  new- 
bom  children."  As  we  before  stated,  we  are  of  those  who  think  that 
the  present  punishment — death — acts  in  the  way  rather  of  promoting 
•  than  of  preventing  the  crime  in  question.  The  award  is  so  severe 
that  indictments  are  preferred  to  be  laid  for  the  "concealment  of 
birth"  than  for  child-murder ;  and  when  the  woman  is  tried  for  the 
latter,  juries  are  shy  of  convicting,  or  if  they  do  convict,  so  recom- 
mend the  prisoner  to  mercy  as  to  lead  to  their  recommendation  un- 
questionably being  respected.  In  this  way  the  capital  punishment 
comes  to  be  but  very  rarely  inflicted.  As  we  now  write  (August, 
1862),  the  following  announcement  appears  in  the  newspapers: 

"  Respite. — The  Home  Secretary  having  had  under  his  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Jane  Hannisets,  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  at  Lewes  assises  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  child  on  the  5th  of  April 
last,  has  recommended  that  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  should  be  extended.    The 
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capital  sentence  will  not,  therefore,  be  carried  into  effect.    The  ultimate 
punishment  of  the  wretched  woman  has  not  yet  been  decided  on." 

Were  the  punishment  a  grade  or  so  lesa,  guilty  women  would  not  thus 
readily  escape  the  punishment  for  the  major  offence,  as  tbey  do  now. 
The  writer  in  the  '  Social  Science  Review*  remarks : 

"  We  entirely  disbelieve  that  any  woman  will  ever  be  again  executed  for 
infanticide ;  and  if  that  be  true,  then  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  have  now 
virtually  no  law  in  any  way  adequately  meeting  this  crime.  It  results  that  a 
law  must  be  made ;  and  when  such  a  law  is  made,  it  must  be  of  a  nature  that 
shall  enable  jurors  peremptorily  and  unhesitatingly  to  carry  it  out."  (p.  81.) 

Such  a  view  as  we  have  here  taken  is  strongly  repudiated  by  Dr. 
Byan.  He  regrets  that,  "  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen, 
intianticide  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  other  murders  are 
by  the  public  generally  (p.  4),  insists  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
capital  award,  and  further  demands  "  that  the  proof  whether  a  child 
be  wholly  horn  or  not  when  the  violence  which  caused  its  death  took 
place  be  no  longer  required."  (p.  12.) 

Another  point  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  exists  is  the  value  of 
foundling  hospitals  in  preventing  infanticide.  The  general  view  held  in 
Boman  Catholic  countries  is,  that  society,  being  quite  unable  to  banish  the 
vice  of  illicit  intercourse,  and  dreading  lest  its  hands  may  also  be  stained 
hy  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  is  bound  to  throw  over  the  mother  a  veil 
of  compassion,  and  to  endeavour  to  lead  her  back  to  the  bosom  of  society 
from  which  she  has  been  displaced.  Grief,  shame,  and  privation,  and 
the  despair  of  being  unable  to  rear  her  offspring,  must  offer  a  strong 
temptation  to  abortion,  infanticide,  or  abandonment  To  force  the 
father  to  marry  the  woman  he  has  betrayed,  would  be  but  a  doubtful 
good ;  to  oblige  him  to  support  his  child  is  known  to  be  a  certain 
diflSculty.  The  hand  of  Christian  charity  is  bound,  therefore,  to  ojien 
to  the  mother  an  asylum  in  which  she  shall  meet  with  every  needful 
assistance.  It  does  so  first  in  the  lying-in  hospital,  in  which  she  is 
safely  and  secretly  delivered  of  her  burden,  and  the  foundling-hospital 
completes  the  beneficent  and  merciful  intention  by  relieving  her  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  is  the  result  of  her  fault.  Thus  the  erring 
woman  returns  in  peace  to  the  world,  escapes  the  shame  and  harsh 
reprovals  which  otherwise  await  her,  conceals  her  first  offence,  can 
resolve  against  its  repetition,  and  whilst  she  herself  is  saved  from  . 
sinking  to  a  lower  degradation,  her  child  has  probably  been  rescued 
from  a  cruel  fate.  Protestant  writers  mostly  aver  that  such  insti- 
tutions as  foundling  hospitals  tend  to  increase  illegitimacy  and  the 
abandonment  of  children,  and  moreover  exhibit  such  a  very  high  rate 
of  mortality  amongst  the  infants  they  receive,  that  the  loss  of  life  by 
this  more  than  counterbalances  that  which  infanticide  itself  involves. 
Dr.  Kyan  informs  us  that — 

'*  After  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  with  all  the  drawbacks  to 
their  usefulness,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  foundling  hospitals,  properly 
managed,  hold  out  the  most  promising  results,  and  would  conduce  much  to  the 
prevention  of  the  crime  of  infanticide.  But  in  this  kingdom  there  maj  be-^ 
mdeed,  ia — a  strong  feeling  against  such  institutions.    It  has  been  said  that 
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they  are  not  according  to  the  'genias'  of  the  oonntiy.  Bat  is  infanticide 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  country  F  Few,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  reply 
in  the  amrmatiTC.  Then  if  it  be  not,  let  tome  wiean»  be  taken  to  atop  its 
havoa"  (p.  83.) 

A  writer  in  the  thirty-eighth  Tolume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review' 
asserts  that  foundling  hospitaUi  '<  may  safely  be  termed  a  great  public 
nmsance,  leading  to  unchaste  life  and  to  child-murder  beyond  any  other 
invention  of  the  perverted  will  of  man." 

The  result  of  the  careful  inquiry  into  which  Dr.  Melzer  formerly 
entered,*  and  whose  *  History  of  Foundlings  in  Austria*  has  always 
been  of  high  authority,  is  that  foundling  hospitab  are  mischievous 
rather  than  otherwise-^ 

"  Because  they  have  no  influence  on  those  evils  which  they  were  instituted 
to  prevent,  because  the  relief  they  proffer  can  be  obtaiaed  only  by  a  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  the  best  feeliugs  of  our  nature,  because  they  are  liaGie  to  abuses 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent,  and  because,  while  they  entail  a  great 
expense  upon  the  country,  they  preserve  the  lives  of  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  their  inmates." 

As  a  large  proportion  of  in&nticide  is  certainly  due  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  fexnale  by  her  seducer,  and  the  consequent  despair  to 
which  she  is  reduced,  both  as  regards  her  position  and  her  means  of 
support,  a  "North  Country  Woman'*  endeavours  to  show  that — 

"Could  means  be  found  to  restrain  the  practice  of  throwing  the  main- 
teoance  of  the  cliild  on  the  mother,  many  lives  would  be  saved,  ^r  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  poor  girl,  as  often  happens,  who  has  not  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  private  lodging  and  medical  assistance  for  herself,  should  be 
able  to  maintain  ber  child.  The  law  appears  to  me  very  inefficient  in  this  case, 
for  though  theoretically  it  is  the  father's  duty  to  provide  for  his  offspring, 
he  is  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  infliction  of  any  penalty  in  case  of  its 

death With  respect  to  the  father,  if  the  child  perishes,  he  is  at  once 

relieved  from  all  expense  and  trouble ;  nor  though  its  death  should,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Marv  Newell,  be  the  immediate  conseouence  of  his  neglect^  can  anv 
)>enalty  attach  to  him — a  mob  may  duck  him,  out  even  then  the  police  will 
take  care  he  suffers  no  great  harm.  Should  the  child  live,  he  may  be  made 
to  pay  as  much  as  half-a-crown  a  we^k  for  its  maintenance — ^a  sum  which 
amounts  in  thirteen  years  to  upwards  of  84/.  Thus,  through  the  inadvertence 
of  legislators,  the  father  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  death — a  state  of  things 
which  never  could  have  been  intended,  and  quite  sufficient  by  itself  to  account 
for  the  regular  increase  of  this  crime;  but  if  its  death  from  neglect  entailed 
punishment  on  himself,  this  interest  would  be  counterbalanced,  and  three  good 
results  would  follow  : — fewer  girls  would  be  seduced,  fewer  children  murdered, 
and  poor-rates  wonld  be  greatly  lightened."  (p.  2.) 

The  consummation  of  these  latter  desiderata  is  indeed  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  but  as  to  the  exact  means  through  which  justice  tempered 
with  mercy  and  the  law  clear  in  its  vision  can  satisfactorily  attain  to 
it,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  so  easy  to  determine  as  some  of  our 
social  reformers  seem  to  think.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
as  to  the  debt  society  owes  them  for  their  philanthropic  exertions  in 
so  wide  and  important  a  field. 

*  Geschichte  der  Findlinge  in  Oesterreieh  mit  besonderer  Kttoksicht  auf  ihre  ver* 
luUtoisae  in  lilyrien,  von  Chr.  Balmond  Meker,  k.  k.  Director  der  Staats  and  local- 
'Wohlthatigkcita-AiiBtalten  sa  Laiboch.    Leipzig,  1846. 
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Review  II. 

On  Ovarian   Dropsy;   its  Nature,   Diagnosis^   and  Treatmeni. 
By  I.  Bakeb  Brown,  F.R.C.S. —Zondbn,  1862.    pp.  283. 

Ant  ODe  who  undertakes  to  publish  a  comprehensiTe  work  on  ovarian 
dropsy,  founded  on  sufficiently  extensive  experience,  and  written 
truly  and  faithfully  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  deserves  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  profession.  Mr.  I.  Baker  Brown  has  this  year 
g}vea  us  a  book,  purporting  to  embrace  the  conditions  we  describe. 
He  says  his  experience  extends  over  thirty  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  been  his  constant  endeavour  to  devise  means  by  which  this 
disease  (ovarian  dropsy)  might  be  destroyed  without  an  operation 
dangerous  to  life;  and  he  adds,  that  most  of  these  expedients  have  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  successful  It  professes  to  be  a  truthful  and  im- 
partial record  of  facta,  and  as  such  we  have  a  right  to  expect  benefit 
from  its  perusal.  The  most  important  chapters  are  those  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy ;  and  the  appendix  contains 
well-arranged  tables  of  42  cases,  all  previously  detailed,  in  which  he 
had  himself  operated.  Twenty-two  of  these  cases  were  followed  by 
recovery,  and  twenty  died;  and  in  explanation  of  this  apparently 
large  mortality,  the  author  remarks,  that  several  of  the  cases  occurred 
some  years  since,  when  his  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  operating 
was  necessarily  small,  so  fiEtr  as  conoemed  practical  experience,  and 
when  that  method  was  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  prior  to  the 
many  improvements  suggested  by  the  advauce  of  surgical  science.  At 
that  time  the  contra-indications  to  operating  were  imperfectly  reco- 
gnised ;  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  ovarian 
disease  was  less  perfectly  understood,  and  the  success  of  operations 
sometimes  invalidated  by  the  colloid  or  other  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  tumour.     He  adds : 

"  My  experience  teaches  me  to  be  more  discriminating  in  the  selection  of 
cases  for  operation,  and  to  reject  those  where  the  health  is  very  much  broken 
down ;  where  the  drain  of  albuminous  matter,  by  repeated  tapping,  has  been 
great ;  where  the  disease  is  of  a  colloid  nature,  or  otherwise  departs  from  the 
true  cystic  character ;  and  where,  from  the  habits  of  the  patient,  otlier  organs 
have  suffered  organically  to  the  serious  detriment  of  their  functions.  Indeed, 
in  cases  of  the  description  indicated,  operative  interference  appears  entirely 
contra-indicated." 

We  think  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opinions  at  the  present 
day  as  to  the  admission  of  ovariotomy  into  the  number  of  justifiable 
operations  of  surgery,  the  average  of  feital  cases  not  being  more 
than  in  several  other  capital  operations.  Mr.  J.  Clay  of  Birming* 
ham,  in  an  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Kiwisch's  work,*  has 
published  statistics  which  show  that  out  of  395  completed  ope- 
rations, 212  resulted  in  recovery;  Dr.  Clay  of  Manchester  has 
had  in  all  105  cases,  of  which  73  were  cures  and  32  deaths;  and  in 

*  See  No.  for  Januaiy,  1861,  of  this  Beview,  p.  179. 
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Mr.  B.  Brown's  own  experienoe  in  the  London  Sargical  Home,  in  leas 
than  four  jears  he  has  performed  twenty-two  operations  with  only 
seven  deaths.  As  to  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  therefore,  in  well- 
selected  cases,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt;  and  the  interesting 
question  is,  what  are  the  conditions  which  render  the  operation  of 
ovariotomy  justifiable  ?  Chiefly,  no  doubt,  the  following :  1.  That  the 
tamour  is  ovarian ;  2.  That  it  is  increasing,  and  causing  annoyance 
and  sofiering  to  the  patient;  3.  That  no  milder  form  of  operation  is 
likely  to  produce  benefit;  4.  That  the  tumour  is  not  cancerous; 
5,  That  the  patient  is  not  so  reduced  in  her  general  health  and  vigour 
as  to  render  her  an  unfit  subject  for  a  formidable  of)eration. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  referred  in  terms  of  praise  to  the 
accurate  attention  which  Mr.  Brown  devotes  to  the  minutie  of  his 
operations ;  and  again,  in  the  present  instance,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  those  who  are  about  to  perform  ovariotomy  to  study  care- 
fully the  description  of  the  mode  of  performing  it,  and  the  prepara- 
tions required,  to  be  found  at  the  159th  and  tbllowing  pages  of  the 
work  now  under  our  consideration.  In  S[)eaking  of  the  size  of  the 
incisions,  he  says  they  varied,  in  his  operations,  from  three  to  eight 
inches,  and  adds:  " In  no  case  can  the  fatal  result  be  attributed  to  the 
iock^ions.**  Also,  as  to  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  operation  will 
be  most  succetisful,  he  says  it  may  be  stated,  without  any  reserve, 
cceleris  panbus,  that  a  better  chance  of  success  is  held  out  to  the  female 
who  undergoes  the  o|)eration  before  she  is  thirty;  and  he  considers 
that  the  risks  of  the  operation  becoiue  greater  every  year  the  disease 
exists,  for  which  opinion  some  very  good  reasons  are  advanced  at 
page  158. 

But  can  anything  else  be  done  for  the  cure  of  ovarian  cystic  disease  I 
Is  ovariotomy  the  only  operation  atteuded  with  success?  These  are 
momentous  questions,  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  answer  the  former 
in  the  affirmative,  for  ciues  have  several  times  been  effected  by  other 
and  less  haiardous  proceedings.  Mr.  Brown  gives  the  following  as  the 
principal  modes  of  surgical  treatment  hitherto  proposed  and  adopted : 

1.  Tapping  simply. 

2.  Ditto  with  pressure. 

3.  Ditto  and  injection  of  iodine  into  the  saa 

4.  Artificial  oviduct : 

a.  External. 

b.  Per  vaginam.  * 

c.  Per  rectum. 

5.  Ovariotomy,  or  extirpation : 

a.  Incomplete,  or  partial  excision. 

b.  Complete  excision. 

Mr.  Brown  speaks  highly  of  tapping  with  pressure,  and  claims  to 
have  originated  the  practice.  He  minutely  describes  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  performed,  and  his  cases  seem  strongly  to  favour  a 
trial  of  the  procedure  in  most  cases  of  single  cysts,  before  the  extreme 
and  dangerous  operation  of  extirpation  is  resorted  to.  Our  author 
considers  it  most  applicable  to  unilocular  cysts  without  adhesions,  with 
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clear  and  not  albuminous  conteDts,  and  where  time  and  tbe  condition 
of  tbe  patient  admit  of  its  persevering  application.  Tbere  are  also 
cases  of  multilocnlar  disease,  and  others  where  adhesions  exist,  where 
pressure  may  do  material  good  and  retard  the  growth.  One  great 
recommendation  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  mncb 
inconvenience,  and  still  less  with  danger;  and  the  possible  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  it  ought  to  give  it  ])recedence  over  other  forms  of 
operation,  in  the  abseuce  of  any  special  circumstances  to  centra-indicate 
it.  The  success  attending  the  treatment  by  injection  of  iodine  into 
the  sac  has  been  so  slight  as  to  render  it  almost  a  useless  proceeding ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  attended  with  so  much  danger  as  many 
suppose.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  favourable  to  making  an 
opening  into  an  ovarian  sac  per  vaginamy  when  it  can  be  safely  accom- 
plished, and  allowing  the  contents  to  drain  away.  We  have  seen 
several  cases  in  which  tapping  cysts  per  vaginam  has  been  followed  by 
favourable  results,  and  one  in  which  an  ovarian  cyst  burst  of  itself 
into  the  vagina,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Of  course  this  is  an 
operation  that  must  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  tumour  lies  in 
the  pelvis  so  as  to  be  felt  projecting  in  the  vagina  between  the  rectum 
and  uterus;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  a  fluctuating  tumour  ca7i  be 
distinctly  felt  in  such  a  situation,  we  should  prefer  tapping  it  per 
vaginam  to  any  other  operation. 

The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumours  is  coufefsedly  a  very  difficult 
matter,  although  l>ecoming  less  so  as  our  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  disease  increase;  it  is  still,  however,  difficult,  as  evidenced  by  tbe 
mistakes  even  of  those  who  have  devoted  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  chapter  on  diagnosis  in  the  work  before 
us  will  repay  one  for  the  trouble  of  examining  the  various  statements 
contained  in  it;  although,  if  we  were  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we 
might  take  exception  to  the  value  of  some  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  circumstances  to  make  out  satisfactorily  beforehand,  is 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  adhesions ;  but  from  our  author's 
description  we  might  be  led  to  think  this  comparatively  easy.  He  says^ 
if  the  cyst  can  be  moved  from  Ride  to  side  easily  (the  patient  lying  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  with  the  thighs  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  ab- 
dominal wall),  it  proves  the  absence  of  adhesions;  likewise  if,  when  the 
hand  is  placed  firmly  on  the  relaxed  parietes,  these  are  rendily  moved 
over  the  walL*  of  the  cyst,  there  are  no  adhesions,  at  least  on  the  upper 
and  lateral  surfaces;  and  a*  third  argument  against  the  presence  of 
adhesions  is  deducible  when  the  abdominal  parietes,  which  are  thin  in 
this  disease,  can  be  grasped  and  puckered  up,  and  so  moved  over  the 
cyst;  and  when  they  can  be  gathered  up  readily  without  raising  the 
cyst  1/  tiuse  tftree  indications  are  met  with,  tee  may  determine  there 
are  no  adhesixms.  Can  these  indications  in  reality  and  in  practice  be 
so  confidently  depended  upon?  No  doubt  they  are  valuable  heljis  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  but  they  may  certainly  fiiil  uh 
nevertheless,  and  cannot  unfortunately  be  implicitly  relied  upon! 
However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  objections,  but  rather 
desire  to  encourage  a  study  of  Mr.  Brown's  work,  which  will  uu- 
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donbtedly  throw  some  additional  light  opon  one  of  the  most  interesting 
BDbjects  of  the  present  day.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  refer- 
ence to  it,  but  conclude  this  article  by  a  brief  statement  of  our  own 
views  about  the  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy. 

If  we  can  make  out  to  our  satisfaction  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  a  single  cyst  of  moderate  dimensions  in  a  young  healthy  woman, 
we  should  first  make  trial  of  tapping  with  pressure,  and  with  consider- 
able hope  of  success. 

In  any  case  of  ovarian  disease  of  non-malignant  character,  where 
the  tumour  can  be  distinctly  felt  per  wiginam,  we  should  resort  to 
tapping  it  in  that  situation,  and  if  possible,  leave  an  opening  through 
which  the  fluid  might  drain  away  as  it  forms.  The  propriety  of  leaving 
an  instrument  in  for  this  purpose  is  doubtful,  but  the  opening  made  by 
the  trocar  might  be  enlarged  by  a  bistoury,  so  as  not  to  heal  so  readily 
or  quickly  as  a  smaller  wound  or  puncture. 

If  the  case  be  of  such  a  nature  and  size  as  to  require  ovariotomy, 
we  think  it  best  that  the  whole  cyst  should  be  removed  through  an 
incision  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  drawn  through  it, 
believing  that  there  is  less  danger  in  making  the  opening/ree  than  in 
^deavonriug  to  draw  the  cyst  or  tumour  forcibly  through  a  small  one. 

If^  after  having  made  the  abdominal  incision,  the  tumour  should  be 
discovered  to  be  so  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  parts  as  to  make  its 
Befjaration  very  difficult,  we  should  prefer  opening  the  sac  without 
disturbing  the  adhesions,  and  allowing  it  to  discharge  itself  through  an 
external  opening,  or  "artificial  oviduct,*'  rather  than  making  any 
attenapt  to  break  or  cut  through  firm  adhesions  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  whole  cyst. 

Lastly,  in  cases  where  the  cyst  is  multilocular,  with  colloid  contents, 
or  cancerous,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  undermined,  and  there 
are  appearances  indicative  of  malignant  disease,  we  should  recommend 
nu  other  operation  than  that  of  simple  tapping,  and  that  only  when, 
from  the  size  or  situation  of  the  tumour,  the  vital  functions  are  se- 
riously threatened  and  impeded. 


Review  III. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Coinmissionera  in  Lunacy 
for  Scotland,— Edinburgh,  1862.     pp.  248. 

Sous  years  ago  the  public  were  startled  by  terrible  revelations  as  to 
the  state  of  lunatics  among  our  neighbours  across  the  Tweed.  Acts  of 
such  cruelty  and  barbarism  as  had  been  supposed  impossible  since  the 
dark  ages  were  discovered  to  be  of  daily  occurrence.  The  excitement 
ran  its  usual  course  through  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  disappeared. 
We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  disappearance  of  the  evils  spoken  of 
was  equally  complete.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  machinery,  which 
has  now  become  usual  in  such  cases,  of  a  Government  Commission 
with  permissive  rather  than  compulsory  powers.  Besides  the  i)ower 
of  refusing  licences,  and  the  personal  influence  that  may  be  directly 
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brought  to  bear  on  managers  of  asjlama  hy  men  of  recognued  position, 
tact,  and  intelligence,  the  results  of  their  inyestigations  when  published 
in  an  authentic  form  furniah  an  unimpeachable  basis  for  public  opinion 
to  act  on  them  with  the  due  measure  of  blame  or  praise. 

Four  reports  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  have  appeared;  and  in 
each  a  steady  improvement  is  discernible  upon  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  So  great,  however,  were  the  evils  in  the  first  instance,  that  this 
improvement  is  very  £ir  as  yet  from  being  adequate.  In  the  few  pages 
which  we  propose  to  devote  to  the  subject,  we  can  promise  our  readers 
nothing  of  the  same  professional  interest  as  in  the  highly  valuable 
report  on  the  Dutch  asylums  commented  on  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  Review.  The  Scotch  Commissioners  seem  to  have  but  small 
leisure  for  psychological -investigations.  Their  energies  are  entirely 
absorbed  in  inculcating  the  most  elementary  notions  of  proper  lunatic 
treatment.  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  bad  ventilation,  improper 
and  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  want  of  amusement  and  employment, 
ready  recourse  to  the  strait- waistcoat,  and  similar  evils,  are  of  constant 
occurrence,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  much  attention  being  given  to 
the  finer  details  of  the  subject.  Consequently  the  chief  interest  of  the 
Befiort  is  of  a  moral  and  social  rather  than  of  a  strictly  medical  kind. 
But  we  still  think  it  well  to  place  the  results  briefly  before  our  readers. 
There  is  no  question  on  which  the  honour  of  the  profession  is  more  at 
stake  than  this  of  lunacy;  none  from  which  it  is  liable  to  suffer  so 
severely  from  the  apathy  or  ignorance  of  a  few  unworthy  members ; 
none  in  which  it  may  interfere  more  beneficially  to  form  and  enlighten 
public  opinion. 

By  the  census  of  1861,  the  population  of  Scotland  is  3,061,251. 
The  number  of  lunatics  is  8136,  being  1  in  377,  or  26*5  in  every 
10,000  of  the  population.  In  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  20,061,725,  the  number  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Lunacy  and 
Poor-law  Comdkissioners  is  39,152,  being  1  in  512,  or  19'5  in  every 
10,000  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said,  and  most 
justly  said,  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  statistical  reports  without  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  drawn 
up,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  whole  of  this  very  considerable  dif- 
ference to  superior  accuracy  in  the  Scotch  returns.  The  Scotch  Com- 
mission has  been  in  existence  but  four  years,  the  English  sixteen.  In 
both  countries  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  insane 
persons  not  reported  to  the  Commissioners.  But  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  this  unknown  quantity  is  larger  in  England  than  in 
Scotland  1 

^*  We  are  not  aware,**  say  Messrs.  Bucknill  and  Tnke,  in  their  ad- 
mirable treatise,  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a  ^'  larger  propor- 
tion of  insane  persons  in  Scotland  than  in  England  and  Wales.**  But 
we  reply,  that  until  some  cause  can  be  shown  modifying  the  conclu- 
sions patent  in  these  returns,  the  presumption  is  that  Scotland  has  a 
larger  proportion.  And  we  cannot  but  consider  the  fact  as  sufficiently 
verified  to  justify  some  investigation  of  its  causea  That  there  are 
striking  differences  of  race,  temperament,  social  constitution,  historical 
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development  between  the  two  oonntriesi  has  been  eyident  to  every  one 
long  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buckle's  second  volume.  If  the  re- 
ligion of  a  people  is  to  be  considered  as  a  standard,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  guardian,  of  its  mental  health — and  this  we  take  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly unimpeachable  position — a  comparison  between  Scotch 
Calvinism  and  the  milder  creeds  of  the  Anglican  or  Galilean  churches 
might  point  to  some  solution  of  the  question.  No  one  who  looks  ever 
so  slightly  into  the  SBtiology  of  insanity,  can  Ml  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
digious influence  of  undue  spiritual  terrora  The  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  the  Kirk,  when  enforced  by  injudicious  and  ianatical  preachers, 
would  seem  calculated  to  act  with  dangerous  potency  on  minds 
of  a  peculiarly  logical  and  deductive  cast.  One  of  the  forms  of  vi- 
amity  has  been  defined  as  '*  correct  reasoning  from  false  premises.'* 

There  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the  Scotch  intellect  in  supposing 
that  the  peculiar  merits  which  distinguish  it  may  expose  it  to  peculiar 
dangers.  Temperance  advocates  would  solve  the  question  that  we  ai*e 
considering,  by  pointing  to  the  immense  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  but  this,  too,  may  be  only  a  symptom  of  a 
deeper  evil ;  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  restraints  and  the  unna- 
tural gloom  imposed  by  the  Sabbatarian  system. 

Passing  to  the  special  points  on  which  the  Commissioners  comment, 
we  find  considerable  laxity  and  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  act  authorizing  the  confinement  of  lunatics.  It  would  appear  that 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Scotch  law,  "  a  man  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  medical  persons,  be  unfit  to  be  at  large,  either  as  regards 
his  own  personal  safety  and  conduct,  or  the  safety  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  others,  or  of  the  public,"  before  he  can  be  legally  placed 
under  treatment  as  a  lunatic.  This  appears  to  be  interpreted  in  very 
different  ways,  according  to  the  social  status  of  the  patient.  It  is  in- 
terpreted very  loosely  in  cases  al)ove  the  level  of  pauperism ;  the 
sherifiT  grants  the  order  for  admission  into  the  asylum  upon  evidence 
which  certainly  does  not  prove  the  lunatic  to  be  dangerous.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  paupers,  the  desire  of  the  parocbisd  authorities  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  the  patient  and  his  maintenance  in 
an  asylum,  leads  them  not  merely  to  insist  on  the  most  striogent  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  but  to  overstep  its  obvious  meaning  in  an 
exactly  opposite  sense.  We  give  two  cases  out  of  several  where  the 
parochial  medical  officer  certified  that  the  patients  were  not  lunatics 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

*'J.  If. — Chronic  mania,  implanted  on  congenital  imbecility ;  has  delusions; 
talks  to  herself  dorine  night ;  raves  about  people  being  above  and  below  her 
bed  with  intention  to  nort  her ;  stands  erect  on  one  spot  for  hours,  often  till 
her  feet  and  ankles  become  (edematous ;  is  obstinate  and  dumpish ;  is  indiffe- 
rent to  all  going  on  about  her;  requires  to  be  asked  to  take  food;  often  refuses 
to  answer  questions* 

"  M.  C. — Has  a  dull,  melancholic  look ;  is  indifferent  to  everything  about 
her ;  says  she  is  unfit  for  work ;  complains  of  impossible  pains  and  unreal 
weakness;  constantly  regretting  the  past;  wakeful  at  night;  hears  noises; 
fancies  people  are  al)ont  the  house ;  is  careless  as  to  dress ;  does  not  wash  her- 
self; is  ahnost  constantly  in  bed  ^  weeps,  and  says  there  is  no  pardon  for  her. 

ai-xxxx,  3 
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J««C  adrr%«««aB  vvtk  ecttaMi  lenae  and  coc&bmb  bamanhr.  How 
%^  gftfs^  At  ."nottcioi  at  the  malleait  pofidbI«  toA  aeeaas  tiie  oqIt  aspect 
4<  *ii^  \\t9f^jtL  *Jiaa  the  pariah  takoL  Heoce  tike  efibrts  made  to 
K^ty  \fjtr<x  ac  co^ir  hom^a,  or  id  the  lonatic  v^rds  of  the  pooriioas^ 
ngje^ir  Hutrn  etmrneat  to  their  mnoral  to  an  asy  Ina. 

**  We  ¥:r'xj2^j  c^vj^^et,"  «▼  the  CommiMioaers,  **'  lo  Imutie  wards  in  poor- 
ii'^A.4^  V;  -./  .irii  aa  %'*W.'r.  ites  for  asThuns,  c^efij  on  the  Froond  th^  the 
yjaaotrf  'j^./tx  'A  p^x/rhr^'**^  a  to  affonl  a  test  fur  poTerty  ana  to  proride  for 
**>  y^M  »a  tK^  v^j^X  ecr^cAinkal  manzker.  The  fucda^jxatai  pnnciple  on 
m\^\  *f.eae  Mtv^.^hfoeats  are  conducted  is  thas  antagonistic  to  that  which 
'/\T*'  V>  i*'T'^jL*K  Xur.  treat m^^t  of  lonatics,  and  which^hriedT  stated,  is  the 

r'n.\.ijtt  'A  erenr  omfort  urnch  can  reasonabij  be  demanded  to  lighten  the 
fd^.  </  *^.r\A*^  the  great«^<>t  cakmitj  which  can  afflict  hamanitj.  'fbe  treat- 
u^uK  *A  I: J:  y^Kj-nisk  in  tb^-^e  establishments  ean  scaroelj  in  anj  instance  be 
9tipwUA  SA  .n  barnionj  with  the  hnmane  riews  of  the  dajr.  There  is  eenerallj 
a  $rrt»x  <i*.*.?',frwj  in  cheerfulness  and  comfort  within  doors»  a  prison*like  aspect 
aurxit  the  airir«(r  (pr/Tjn.^s,  and  an  abnost  total  absence  of  the  means  of  emploj- 
jaent  hr^ih  within  and  oat  of  doors."  (Report  ii.  p.  52.) 

**  I'arryrhiaJ  (/jards  are  apt  to  be  satisned  if  at  their  risits  they  see  clean 
wards  an/J  sufGdentlr  clothed  inmates.  They  do  not  realize  the  weaiy  mono- 
Umj  tA  the  paiients'  eiistence;  their  prolonged  confinement  to  rooms,  the 
rrJean  bareni.'si  of  which  is  in  itself  chilling  and  depressing;  their  scanty  exer- 
cise in  narrow  yards,  and  the  feelin"^  of  injustice  which  sach  treatment  fre>- 
rjoently  engr'nders  in  the  minds  of  those  in  whom  disease  has  not  altogether 
octroyed  the  power  of  reflection — the  influence  of  these  agencies  is  seen  in 
the  high  mortality — cne'tixth  of  the  average  number  o/male  paiiemU  reiideiU  im 
pof/rhouMCi  having  died  within  the  year"  (Report  iv.  p.  43.) 

In  the  poorhotisea  of  the  Edinburgh  district  the  mortalitj  was 
even  more  aboornial.  The  lunatic  wards  of  Edinburgh  City  and 
8t.  Cuthhert*s  poorhouses  had,  during  1861,  an  average  population  of 
40*5  males  and  99*5  females.  Among  these  patients  no  fewer  than 
2Q  deaths  occurred — 15  of  males  and  11  of  females.  The  male  mor- 
tality was  thus  37  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  average 
number.  The  most  obvious  sanitaiy  conditions  seem  to  be  violated 
in  these  establishments.  The  diet,  though  perhaps  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, wants  that  variety  which  is  conducive  to  healthy  nutrition. 
Means  of  exercise  and  occupation  are  wanting.  The  dormitories  in 
the  City  Foorhouse  serve  as  day  rooms,  and  thorough  ventilation  is 
thus  rendered  difficult.  Of  the  26  deaths  14  were  caused  by  pulmonary 
disease;  and  as  12  of  these  had  been  two  years  in  the  house,  it  is 
probable  that  the  seeds  of  the  malady  were  implanted  after  admis- 
sion.   The  bed-olothiog  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  far  from 
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safficient.  There  was  an  utter  want  of  all  proper  arrangement  for 
separating  tlie  sick  and  dying  from  the  rest  of  the  commanity.  **  The 
same  apartments  served  the  purpose  of  day-room,  dormitory,  and 
sick-room."  The  staff  of  attendants  consisted  mainly  of  "  ordinary 
paaper^  reduced  to  this  condition  by  intemperance,  who  were  formerly 
themselves  placed  on  the  list  of  lunatics  with  the  view  of  exercising 
more  aathority  over  them  f  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  indulge  the  patients  with  occasional  walks  beyond  the 
premises.     In  Aberdeen  poorhouse— 

"  There  are  no  water-closets  accessible  to  the  patients.  The  privies  have 
imdergone  no  change,  are  ruiaoas  and  dirty,  are  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
yards  from  the  door  of  the  ward,  and  could  only  be  reached  throug:h  a  damp 
yard  covered  with  snow.  The  cold  through  the  house  was  excessive.  The 
suow  was  failing  upon  one  of  the  beds,  and  we  were  told  that  this  breach  had 
eusted  for  several  days.  The  patients  are  allowed  two  pairs  of  blankets  only; 
the  attendant  for  the  female  side  is  supplied  with  three  pairs,  and  sleeps  in  a 
sheltered  recess.  On  the  male  side  the  bed  of  the  attendant  is  placed  next 
the  fire.  The  smell  in  the  lower  dormitory  for  males  was  oppressive,    (p.  cxxix«) 

So  in  other  of  the  poorhouses  visited  we  are  told  of  the  mono- 
tonous diet,  the  absence  of  amusement,  the  insufficient  warmth,  of 
the  ^  priaon-like  aspect  of  the  wards,"  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  the 
want  of  vital  energy,  feeble  circulation,  pallor  of  the  surface,  and  of 
the  "  marked  subjugation  and  passivity  of  the  community,  compared 
with  what  is  observed  in  public  asylums." 

1787  of  the  pauper  lunatics  are  described  as  single  patients;  and 
much  has  been  done  in  the  last  three  years  to  improve  their  condition. 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  One  woman  was  found  in  bed, 
^  groaning  piteously,  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  but 
nearly  under  the  hole  in  the  roof  which  served  for  a  vent.  She  is 
separated  firom  the  earth  by  a  layer  of  "  breckan"  and  a  bundle  of  rags." 
Another  is  "  tied  habitually  by  a  strong  common  rope,  secured  roughly 
round  the  waist,  to  the  foot  of  a  bed.*'  A  third,  an  old  woman  of 
seventy-eight,  is  allowed  to  live  alone  in  a  one-roomed  hut,  which  she 
has  twice  burued  down,  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground  far  from  human 
habitation.  ''  She  is  an  inveterate  wanderer,  leaving  her  house  often 
at  nightfall  and  going  long  distances.  She  was  seen  lately  with  her 
itce  severely  cut  and  bruised,  probably  from  a  fall." 

Pr^^ancy  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  single  patients  appears  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  '*  we  fear  that  this  evil  can  only  be  efficiently 
guarded  against  by  removing  all  such  patients  to  asylums  or  poor- 
houses.  Yet  in  many  cases  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  course  would 
frequently  result  in  the  patient's  being  taken  off  the  poor  roll  and 
removed  from  our  jurisdiction." 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  2000  patients 
above  the  level  of  pau][>erism  living  singly  with  their  families.  Over 
these  the  Commissioners  have  no  jurisdiction ;  yet  some  of  the  worst 
are  to  be  found  in  this  number. 


*'  E.  O.,  aged  forty-one,  a  large-featured,  j^bbous-jawed  dwarf,  whose  hair  is 
so  thick,  matted^  and  solid  that  the  dimensions  of  the  head  could  not  be  esti- 
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natcd;  skin  generallj  excoriated;  teeth  gone;  legs  contracted;  liable  to 
epflepsT  since  seven  jears  old ;  sees  and  hears,  but  unknovn  whether  she  d^ 
tinffoishes  pain,  cold,  and  heat.  She  does  not  walk,  but  creeps.  Since  the 
de&nnitj  and  contraction  of  legs,  falls  in  attempting  to  stand  or  walk,  but 
may  crawl  to  door.  Of  dirt j  habits ;  cannot  wasn  or  dress  herself.  Found 
grorellinff  among  ashes  close  to  fire,  in  which  the  nates  have  formed  a  nest  or 
shallow  pit  in  which  she  crouches  during  the  da]r.  Has  often  fallen  into  the 
fire  and  been  burned.  Sometimes  sits  up  during  the  whole  night,  roaring, 
howling,  and  biting.  Speaks  but  unintelligibly ;  the  efforts  to  articulate  in- 
terrupted by  iiridor  dentium.  Lives  with  mother  and  brother.  House  dirty, 
but  ^ves  evidence  of  coarse  afSuenoe.  Bed  of  '  breckan'  in  a  box  near  to  fire 
in  kitchen,  shockingly  filthy.  Hair  never  was  combed.  Skin  covered  with 
layers  of  soot  and  ashes.  This  idiot  inherited  a  share  of  her  father's  pro- 
p^y,  but  her  friends  argue  that  the  amount  would  not  cover  the  outlay  for 
past  m«Titi>niMwi>j  and  that  they  cannot  afford  to  place  her  in  an  asylum." 

PaniDg  from  these  miserable  cases  to  the  public  asylums,  we  find 
much  that  indicatea  more  humane  and  enlightened  policy,  still  there 
JB  not  a  contrast  so  great  as  we  might  hope.  We  muat  remember, 
however,  that  while  in  England  asylums  are  built  by  a  oounty-rate,  in 
Scotland  they  depend  partly  on  legacies  and  voluntary  subscriptions, 
paitly  on  payments  made  by  patients*  friends.  These  payments,  indeed, 
have  in  many  cases  far  more  than  covered  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
and  have  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  In  other 
words,  a  public  want  has  been  supplied  from  the  private  fbnds  of  thoee 
who  perhaps  of  all  the  community  were  least  able  to  afiTord  the  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  asylums  in  Scot- 
land, though  on  the  whole  improving,  should  still  fidl  considerably 
below  the  general  standard  of  English  county  asylums.  Still  some  of 
the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners  indicate  either  some  igno- 
rance or  some  apathy.  One  would  think  that  in  these  days  of  sani- 
tary reform,  such  elementary  conditions  as  warmth,  fresh  air,  and 
cleanliness  would  be  looked  upon  as  matters  of  course.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  few  of  the  asylums  does  the  supply  of  blankets 
seem  adequate;  even  in  that  of  Qlasgow,  which  in  most  respects 
stands  out  in  favourable  contrast,  the  temperature  in  the  upper  rooms, 
now  used  as  dormitories  for  female  pauper  lunatics,  is  spoken  of  as 
extremely  low.  No  attempts  are  made  to  provide  warmth,  except  by 
open  fires.  Bad  ventilation,  too,  seems  very  common.  In  Dundee 
Asylum,  the  beds  in  many  cases  are  placed  sixteen  inches  apart.  In 
Edinburgh  and  Montrose,  the  over-crowding  is  such,  that  beds  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  floora  of  the  day-roonSs  and  dormitorieSb  In  Perth, 
the  economization  of  space  by  which  a  number  of  inmates  is  accommo- 
dated, is  "  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  ofiicers,  but  cannot  be  com- 
mended." In  the  dormitories  for  paupera  in  the  north  wiog,  the  beds 
were  in  some  instances  scarcely  a  foot  apart.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  patients  are  in  all  cases 
aatis&ctory.  The  Commissionera  speak  with  much  earnestness,  and 
we  are  sony  to  say  with  much  iteration,  of  the  importance  of  providing 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  lavatories  and  basins,  as  well  as  water-closets 
of  better  construction.    In  Dundee  Asylum,  on  the  female  side  there 
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were  thirty-two  patients  in  the  north  ward|  for  whose  use  only  tbree 
hasins  are  provided.  There  were  seven  patients  in  the  weavers*  dor- 
mitory, who  had  only  one  basin.  Complaints,  too,  are  made  of  the 
disorderly  manner  in  which  the  meals  are  conducted,  and  of  the  re- 
atrictioa  of  patients  to  the  airing-ground  of  the  asylum,  instead  of 
oond noting  them  on  occasional  excursions  to  the  seaside  or  country. 
In  almost  all  these  points,  however,  there  is  more  or  less  improvement. 
In  the  Glasgow  Asylum  especially,  which  contains  515  patients,  much 
is  found  to  praise.  380  patients  are  employed,  and  220  of  these  in- 
dustrially, and  but  for  the  lack  of  funds,  it  is  evident  that  even  more 
would  be  done  in  providing  occupation  and  amusement.  With  98 
patients  of  degraded  tendencies,  the  number  of  those  actually  of 
diriy  habits  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  (composed  chiefly  of  epi- 
leptics) by  night  attendance  and  careful  watching  throughout  the 
day.  No  male  was  observed  in  a  strong  dress.  The  supply  of  food, 
clothing,  and  fresh  air  seemed  all  that  could  be  wished.  All,  except 
sixteen  males  and  ten  females,  took  occasional  exercise  beyond  the 
airing-courts.  Finally — and  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance— -far 
more  accurate  and  detailed  registers  of  the  cases  seem  to  be  kept.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  the  asylums  in  which  the  cause  of  disease  is  given 
in  the  Commissioners*  report : 

Oat  of  72  admissions  from  December,  1860,  to  April,  1861,  the 
causes  of  the  disease  were  ascribed  to— 


Gaaes. 


"iDtemperance  in  ...  10 
Hereditary  influence  .  .  4 
Predisposition  •  ...  17 
Masturbation  ....  7 
Paeri)eral  state  ....  1 
Religious  excitement  .    .    9 


Anxiety 5 

Sunstroke 1 

EamoLUssement     ...  5 

Grief 2 

Imbecility 2 

Unknown 9.** 

(p.  Ixxix.) 
Of  2763  patients  in  the  public  asylums, 

"  223,  or  about  1  in  8,  died  in  the  year.  Of  these,  97  died  of  some  form  of 
eerebral  disease-— Le.,  18  of  apoplexy,  10  of  epilepsy,  34  of  general  paralysis 
(of  these  4  being  women),  18  of  '  maniacal  and  melanchofical  exhaustion,' 
17  of  tumours  or  other  disease  of  the  brain ;  65,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  deaths* 
were  due  to  pulmonary  disease,  11  to  heart  disease,  25  to  disease  of  the  ab« 
dominal  organs,  19  to  debility  or  old  age,  2  by  violence,  1  by  suicide. 

"  Of  1650  admissions  into  asylums  and  poorhouses  during  1861,  669  are 
described  as  recovered,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  40  per  cent.;  but  as  153 
of  the  admissions  were  only  transferendes  of  uncured  patients  to  other  esta* 
bUshments,  the  proportion  of  patients  cured  or  recovered  is  raised  to  44'7-'' 

A  third  section  of  the  Report  deals  with  private  asylums.  We 
most  say  that  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  by  the  Commissioners* 
evidence  are  far  from  favourable.  Of  nineteen  asylums,  containing 
S32  patients,  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  spoken  of  with  high 
praise;  and  on  five  or  six  a  very  severe  verdict  is  passed.  In  many 
instances  a  spirit  of  most  ill-advised  and  sordid  economy  seems  to 
prevail  Thos^  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments^  we  are 
V>ldthat-« 
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"  Pecttniary  profit  to  the  pit>prietot  ia  pennitted  to  inflaence  too  lamlj  the 
comforts  of  tne  patients.  \¥e  do  not  mean  that  the  supply  of  food  is  not, 
porhaps,  sufficient,  or  that  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  patients  are  not  in 
adeqnate  qnantity,  but  that  there  is  a  pervading  shabbiness  in  the  famitnre 
and  fittings,  and  a  narsimony  in  all  the  arrangements,  far  beyond  vhat  should 

be  the  case  considering  the  payments  made  for  the  patients The 

patients  sat  down  to  dinner  without  washing  their  hands  after  dirty  work ;  the 
dining-hail  was  greatly  oTcrcrowded ;  no  table-cloths  were  provided ;  the  meat 
was  torn  with  the  fingers  ....  the  meal  was  over  in  fifteen  minutes.  .... 
The  great  mass  of  the  patients  seem  never  to  be  beyond  the  airing-courts,  and 
there  are  no  proper  arrangements  for  giving  extended  exercise  to  any  but 
those  who  can  oe  profitably  employed  on  the  farm."  (p.  109.) 

Of  another  we  hear  that — 

"  A  considerable  number  of  the  male  patients  were  found  in  ragged  and 
dirty  upper  clothing;  supplied  with  neither  flannel  nor  drawers:  the  appear- 
ance of  many  was  wretchra,  and  the  pulse  and  other  physical  indications  gave 
evidence  of  low  vitality.    Many  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  diet.  .....  Ihe  Commissioners  comment  also  on  the  ruined,  squalid 

aspect  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  agitated  patients ;  the  faded  and  decayed 
state  of  many  of  the  dormitories ;  the  positive  wretchedness  of  the  parlour  for 
the  refractory ;  the  ruined  seats,  and  toe  state  of  the  privies  in  the  garden ; 
the  close  ana  ofl*ensive  condition  of  the  public  room  for  males."  (p.  115.) 

From  one  establishment,  which  the  Commissioners  found  it  neces- 
sary to  visit  five  times  in  the  year  instead  of  twice,  they  have,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  veiy  sound  discretion,  withdrawn  their  licence.  Almost 
every  phase  of  defective  and  neglectful  treatment  was  here  combined — 
cold,  dirt,  deficient  attendance,  untidy  meals,  frequent  resort  to  re- 
straint, constant  absence  of  the  proprietor. 

"  The  wet,  dirty,  and  troublesome  patients,  to  the  number  of  six,  are  placed 
together  in  one  dormitory.  Those  of  wet  habits  sleep  on  canvas  stretchers, 
with  not  eveu  a  sheet  intervening,  and  have  (in  the  depth  of  a  Scotch  winter) 
only  two  pairs  of  l)lankets  and  a  coverlet.  They  are  not  provided  Mrith  chamber 
utensils,  and  are  entirely  dependent  for  the  means  of  reheving  nature  on  trays 
placed  under  their  beds."  (pp.  101-103.) 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  ungrateful  task  of  criticism,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  patients  in  these 
private  asylums  are  paupers,  whose  maintenance  is  paid  for  by  the 
parishes  to  which  they  belong.  Some,  therefore,  of  the  responsibility 
faUs  on  the  poor-law  system,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  whole  question  of  lunatic  treatment.  This,  while 
it  accounts  for  the  inferiority  in  the  condition  of  private  asylums  in 
Scotland  to  those  in  England,  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  neglect  of 
such  palpable  and  primary  conditions  as  fi'esh  air,  pure  and  well- served 
food,  and  warm  clothing. 
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1.  Lee  Affectijone  Nerveuses  Syphilitiquee.  Par  D.  A.  Zaxbaco,  Docteur 

en  M^decine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paiisy  dec. — ^pp.  596.     1862. 
On  Syphilitic  Nervous  Affections.     Bj  Dr.  D.  A.  Zaicbaco. 

2.  J)es  Farcdysies  SyphUitiques.     Par  J.  Ladbeit  db  Laghabbi^re, 

Doctear  en  M^decine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,  &o. — ^pp.  1 10.     186L 
On  Syphilitic  Paralysis.    By  Dr.  J.  Ladbbit  db  Lachakrikrk 

Ip  we  accept  the  division  of  vifcal  fiinetions  laid  down  by  Bichat,  the 
division  into  those  of  vegetal  and  those  of  animal  life,  and  apply  the 
priaciple  to  the  classification  of  disease,  syphilis  would  certainly  be  ranked 
by  most  observers  in  the  first  of  the  two  classes.  By  fax  the  greater 
part  of  its  effects  are  wrought  upon  the  tissues  of  vegetal,  rather  than 
on  those  of  animal  life.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  in  all 
cases  whatever  in  the  first  instance,  the  cellular  tissue— using  that 
word  in  the  lai^  acceptation  which  Yirchow  gives  to  it — is  alone 
affected.  In  the  primary  and  secondary  phases  of  the  disease,  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane — that  is,  the  outer  and  inner  envelope  of  the 
body — are  involved;  and  in  the  large  and  ill-defined  group  of  subsequent 
symptoms  which  are  spoken  of  so  vaguely  as  ''  tertiary,''  the  seat  of 
(Jie  mischief  is  usually  iu  the  oaseous  and  fibrous  systems,  which  to  the 
eye  of  the  philosophic  histologist,  are  but  modified  forms  of  the  fun- 
damental cellular  or  '^  connective  "  tissue. 

In  pathology,  however,  every  classification  whatever,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  be  provisional  and  faulty.  Diseases  are  not  fixed  and 
permanent,  like  zoological  species;  each  group  passes  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  some  other;  and  each  individual  case  offers  such  pecu- 
liar complications  of  its  own,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  and  arbi- 
trary to  place  it  within  any  group.  Classification  of  disease  is  useful 
if  employed  merely  to  bring  into  stronger  light  the  points  of  similarity 
between  any  two  or  more  cases;  it  is  dangerous  if  intended  to  prove 
any  absolute  difference  or  identity  between  them.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
useful  servant  to  the  pathologist,  but  a  bad  master. 

And  so  we  find  it  in  the  case  before  us.  Syphilis  usually  leaves  the 
tissues  of  animal  life— that  is^  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues — un- 
affected ;  or  at  least  it  commonly  injures  them  only  indirectly,  by  impair- 
ing the  general  nutrition  of  the  body.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  ;  and  the  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  devoted  to  these 
exceptions.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  work  in  our  language  bearing 
directly  upon  the  same  subject.  Writers  on  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  as  well  as  writers  upon  syphilis  have  spoken  of  the  venereal 
poison  as  an  occasional  cause  of  neuralgia  and  paralysis;  and  cases  are 
here  and  there  recorded  in  the  medical  journala  But  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  collect  these  cases  and  consider  them  systematically,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  &r  syphilis  was  a  vera  ccmsa  of  the  symp- 
toms^ how  fiur  an  accidental  coincidence;  and  of  deciding,  in  case  its 
caasative  influence  were  really  ]»roved|  the  mode  oi  its  action. 
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The  two  works  before  ns  appear  both  of  them  to  be  the  result  of 
the  system  so  largely  pursued  in  France  by  the  learned  bodies  of 
offering  prizes  for  the  study  of  some  special  question.  Much  may  be 
said  for  and  against  this  system ;  the  value  of  the  results  will  obviously 
depend  much  on  the  standard  adopted  by  the  judges.  If  it  is  a  well- 
assorted  collection  of  cases  carefully  observed,  rather  than  theoretical 
"  evolution  of  pathology  from  the  moral  consciousness,'*  which  is  en- 
couraged, the  result  is  useful;  and  this  we  are  bound  to  say  is  the  case 
in  both  of  these  works,  but  especially  in  the  first. 

Dr.  2iambaco*s  work  contains  reports  of  91  cases,  almost  all  of  them 
stated  to  be  observed  by  himself,  illustrating  the  connexion  of  syphilis 
with  neuralgia,  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  amaurosis,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and 
mania.  In  thirteen  of  these  cases  death  ensued,  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  obtained.  Each  case  is  briefly  analysed,  and  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  amount  of  scepticism  is  shown  when  the  connexion  of 
syphilis  with  the  nervous  phenomena  remained  uncertain.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  of  his  cases  that  might  as  well  have  been  left  out  alto- 
gether. Cases  3  and  4,  for  instance,  merely  prove  the  truism,  that 
the  outbreak  of  a  secondary  eruption  is  often  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  lassitude,  dyspepsia,  and  feverishness. 

Case  21,  is  of  a  man  who  had  primary  syphilis  at  eighteen,  and 
died  of  a  tumour  in  the  brain  at  sixty-one.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
excellent  health  in  the  meantime,  and  no  symptom  whatever  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis  is  recorded.  Dr.  Zambaco  inserts  the  case  on  the 
strength  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  tumour  by  Charles 
Bobin,  who  asserted  that  it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  syphilitic 
tumours.  Great  as  M.  Robin's  authority  is,  we  confess  to  an  entire 
disbelief  in  the  power  of  the  microscope  to  pronounce  any  given  tumour 
to  be  syphilitic;  and  our  disbelief  is  not  lessened  by  the  vagueness  of 
Robin's  description,  "  amorphous  matter,  transparent,  greyish,  with  here 
and  there  some  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  fustform  bodies,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cystoblasts,  and  a  few  pus-globules :"  this  would  hardlj 
warrant  us  in  asserting  the  cause  to  be  a  chancre  cured  thirty-eight 
years  previously. 

Another  very  useless  case  brought  in  to  elucidate  the  connexion  of 
syphilis  with  mania  is  that  of  a  poor  man,  who,  having  contracted  the 
disease  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  was  frightened  by  the  fear  of  it  and  of 
mercury  into  a  madhouse. 

But  leaving  out  these  and  one  or  two  others,  the  majority  of  the 
cases  will  be  found  full  of  interest,  and  aimed  weJl  at  their  mark;  and 
the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  allowed.  The  impene- 
trable obscurity  of  many  nervous  disordera  makes  them,  if  not  the 
opprobrium,  yet  the  despair  of  medicine.  We  can  afford  to  lose  no 
clue  to  their  diagnosis;  and  in  this  case  the  diagnosis  is  of  especial 
value,  because  it  will  modify  and  frequently  altogether  reverse  the 
treatment.  Dr.  Zambaco  records  several  cases  of  paraplegia,  and  one 
or  two  cases  of  chorea,  and  of  what  appeared  to  be  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  no  progress  whatever  was  made  till  the  existence  of  the 
syphilitic  diathesis  was  suspected,  and  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium 
substituted  for  the  usual  tonic  treatment. 
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"A  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  admitted  into  La  Charity  in  December,  1846. 
Daring  the  last  month,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  shivering  has  come  on, 
whidi  lasts  for  a  qnarter  of  an  hour,  followed  by  intense  heat,  and  ending 
with  free  perspiration.  The  fit  lasts  several  hours.  A  slight  papular  eruption 
was  noticed,  but  the  patient  denied  the  possibility  of  syphilis,  and  the  symp- 
toms were  treated  in  the  usual  way  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  a 
scruple  per  diem.  The  treatment  was  continued  for  seven  weeks  without  the 
slightest  residt.  Nor  had  purgatives  and  emetics  any  better  effect.  The  ague 
fit  came  on  at  precisely  the  same  time,  and  had  precisely  the  same  duration  as 
before.  Attention  was  now  directed  more  closely  to  the  eruption,  and  the 
suspicton  of  its  syphilitic  nature  was  acted  upon.  On  the  IStti  of  February 
mercury  was  given ;  by  the  22nd  the  fever  nad  almost  entirelv  ceased,  but 
there  were  stilTnightly  pains  in  the  limbs.  On  the  30th  of  March  the  patient 
left  the  hospital,  £ee  from  every  symptom.'' 

In  another  case  under  Kicord,  intermittent  fever  came  on  within  a 
month  of  the  primary  disease ;  quinine  without  mercury  was  given  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  without  the  least  result ;  mercurial  treatment 
was  then  substituted,  and  the  intermittent  fever,  as  well  as  au  exten- 
sive secondary  eruption,  disappeared  together. 

Two  cases  of  chorea  are  given — 

"  L 9  a  laundress,  twenty-two  jears  old,  went  into  the  hospital  of 

St.  Lazare,  April  20th,  1852,  for  constitutional  syphilis.  Has  never  had  any 
convulsive  disease ;  no  rheumatism  or  scrofula ;  famUy  healthjr.  Iodide  of 
mereury  was  given.  At  the  end  of  June  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  hospital  cured  of  all  symptoms,  when  she  was  seized  witn  faintness,  pain 
in  the  head  and  eyes,  and  feverishness ;  a  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  followed. 
The  bichloride  was  given,  also  iodide  of  potassium.  The  cutaneous  disease 
was  jjeldinfi'  to  this  treatment,  but  in  August  the  pain  in  the  head  increased, 
vomiting,  ueeplessness,  eyes  injected.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  anus. 
The  bram  symptoms  ceased,  but  four  davs  afterwards  involuntary  movements 
came  on  in  the  left  arm  and  leg,  attendea  with  pain  and  loss  of  power  in  those 
parts.  She  cannot  eat  with  the  left  hand ;  when  she  brings  the  spoon  near 
b^  mouth  it  is  instantly  driven  far  away  again.  The  tongue  is  protruded  to 
the  right;  the  muscles  of  the  ri^ht  eye  and  cheek  are  convulsed.  The  iodine 
treatment  was  continued,  and  after  six  weeks  all  symptoms  had  ceased." 

Here  the  choreic  symptoms  came  on  during  the  course  of  specific 
treatment;  but  a  much  more  interesting  one  is  given,  though  the 
history  Is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  of  a  girl  who  sufifered  from  chorea 
of  a  most  violent  kind  for  eight  months  ;  there  were  also  intense  noc- 
turnal pains.  These,  however,  excited  no  suspicion,  and  the  usual 
tonic  treatment  was  pursued,  which  proved  entirely  ineffectual. 
At  last  a  cutaneous  eruption  of  an  evidently  syphilitic  character 
showed  itself ;  a  specific  treatment  was  adopted,  and  the  relief  was 
immediate.  In  a  fortnight  the  convulsive  movements  had  sufiBciently 
ceased  to  enable  her  to  walk,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all  choreic  symptoms 
had  disappeared. 

These,  howeyer,  are,  we  believe,  rare  cases,  and  their  practical  im- 
portance is  therefore  less  than  that  of  the  far  more  numerous  cases  of 
paralysis  in  all  its  forms,  but  especially  paraplegia,  which  may  be  traced 
more  or  less  directly  to  a  syphilitic  origin.  English  clinical  writ.ers 
k^re  not  overlooked  such  cases.  But  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
ihe  mode  in  which  the  syphilitic  poison  acts,  still  remains  obscure^  and 
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therefore  every  well-founded  addition  to  our  stock  of  fiicts  is  to  be 
veloomed. 

Five  canes  are  given  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  eye  were  affected ;  in  four  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  a  syphilitic 
cause,  and  the  efficacy  of  a  specific  treatment,  seem  to  be  undoubted. 
There  are  two  cases  of  facial  paralysis,  of  which  we  give  in  an  abridged 
form  the  following — 

»  C ,  an  hotel  waiter,  aged  twenty-six,  came  into  the  Hopital  da  Midi 

Aug.  lltb,  1864,  with  indurated  chancres  of  two  months'  date,  phyinosis,  and 
suppurating  bubo.  On  the  5th  of  September,  intense  headache  and  general 
feverishness.  On  the  6th,  facial  paralysis  of  right  side,  slight  ptosis  of  the 
eyelid;  tongue  protruded  to  left;  hau  the  tongue  insensible  to  touch,  to 
pricking,  and  to  taste ;  no  strabismus,  but  ri^ht  eye  immovable ;  cornea  directed 
straight  forwards ;  pupil  fixed  and  very  widely  dilated ;  sight  confused  when 
the  patient  looks  with  ooth  eyes  at  an  object  placed  before  him ;  on  moving 
the  object  sidewavs  to  the  left,  the  left  eye  follows  it,  but  the  right  does  not, 
and  there  is  double  vision ;  the  external  rectus  is  unaffected ;  the  scalp  on  the 
right  side  is  exquisitely  sensitive ;  there  is  dinning  in  the  right  ear  and  some 
deafness ;  deglutition  difficult,  drink  often  retum&l  through  the  nostril ;  no 
affection  of  arm  or  leg ;  copious  eruption  of  vesicles  all  over  the  body ;  cervical 
and  occipital  glands  enlarged ;  no  tumour  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Under 
mercurial  treatment  all  symptoms  subsided  in  about  six  weeks." 

This  case  is  interesting,  first,  from  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  at 
which  the  symptoms  occurred ;  and  secondly,  because  they  cannot  be 
accounted  for  merely  by  the  usual  hypothesis  of  a  tumour  pressing  on 
the  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  since  this  still 
leaves  the  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi  nerve  unexplained. 

Coming  now  to  the  nervous  centres,  we  find  15  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
11  cases  of  paraplegia,  and  5  cases  of  a  form  of  general  paralysis 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
except  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  the  delusions  of  wealth  and 
grandeur  which  are  almost  pathognomonic  of  tha(  disease. 

We  abridge  two  cases : 

"  X ,  a  barrister,  had  primary  syphilis  in  1843,  was  treated  in  1847  for 

syphilitic  periostoses,  which,  however,  did  not  entirely  disappear.  In  1851 
general  pains,  but  especially  in  right  leg ;  took  sulphur  baths  without  effect. 
in  the  course  of  that  year  the  right  leg  became  weak,  with  diminished  sensi- 
bility. Urine  was  made  with  difj^cultv.  In  the  year  following  there  was  loss 
of  power  and  sensibility  in  the  whole  of  tke  left  side.  He  was  then  placed 
under  Eicord.  Periosteal  growths  were  still  visible  in  the  left  mastoid  process. 
Iodide  of  potassium  was  given  in  large  doses,  and  mercurial  ointment  applied. 
In  five  weeks  sensibility  and  movement  had  retamed  to  some  extent  in  the 
parts  affected.  But  the  speech  was  often  impeded,  and  the  power  of  mental 
concentration  weakened.  After  five  months'  continuance  of  the  treatment 
bodily  and  mental  health  was  entireljr  restored. 

"X ,  aged  thirtv-six,  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  healthy  family. 

Indurated  clumcre  in  1856,  followed  oy  secondary  symptoms.  These  yielded 
to  treatment ;  but  in  1858  there  were  mucons  patches  on  the  lips,  alternately 
disappearing  under  mercury,  and  returning  when  treatment  w^  suspended. 
Towards  the  end  of  1858  he  remarked  increasing  weakness  of  lower  timbs  and 
difficulty  of  retaining  urine.  He  was  now  pki^d  under  Bioord.  There  was 
general  debility,  syphilitic  psoriasis^  and  evioent  paraplegia.    He  oould  hardly 
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walk  for  ten  or  fifteen  nuimtes.  No  abdomtoal  tigfatneas.  Constipation,  and 
retention  of  urine.  Bladder  and  sphincter  both  partially  paralysed.  From 
two  to  four  grains  of  iodide  of  mercury  were  given  daily ;  mercurial  inunctions 
and  tonics  were  also  exhibited.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  power  of  limbs  and  of 
bladder  had  greatly  increased.  Some  debility,  however,  remained  durine  that 
year  and  the  next ;  and  in  April,  1860,  the  sight  became  dim,  the  pnpil  slug- 
gish, words  appeared  left  out  in  what  he  was  reading,  fto.  On  examination, 
the  ophthalmoscope  discovered  choroiditis,  and  an  effusion  beneath  the  retina 
round  the  papilla,  of  a  dirty  white  colour  with  irregular  margins.  The  mer- 
corial  treatment,  which  had  been  omitted  for  the  last  year,  was  renewed,  and 
the  biniodide  substituted  for  the  iodide.  In  six  weeks  vision  became  clear,  and 
the  ophthalmoscope  proved  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  effusion.  The 
power  of  limbs  and  bladder  was  nearly  restored ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  patient  was  quite  well  in  every  respect."  (pp.  253-257.) 

In  another  case,  paraplegia  came  on  within  six  months  of  the  pri- 
maiy  ^rmptoms,  and  was  cured  by  specific  treatment  with  pro))or- 
tionate  rapidity.  This  variation  in  the  interval  of  time  during  which 
the  disease  remains  latent,  is  quite  consistent  with  our  knowledge. 
Though  a  short  course  of  treatment  in  most  cases  removes  every  trace 
of  the  poison,  there  is  still  not  wanting  evidence  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  has  been  sometimes  advanced,  that  the  germs  of  syphilis  once 
implanted  are  ineradicable. 

With  regard  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  syphilitic  nervous 
affections,  our  author  speaks  with  a  good  deal  of  prudent  reserve.  It 
has  indeed  been  maintained  that  in  no  case  does  syphilis  act  on  the 
nervoQs  structure  otherwise  than  by  pressure  produced  by  heterologous 
growths  in  surrounding  cellular  or  fibrous  structures ;  and  that  this  is 
a  frequent  cause  there  can  be  no  question.  The  iutense  pain  often 
produced  by  cranial  or  tibial  nodes  doubtless  results  in  this  way,  as  in 
a  minor  degree  the  tenderness  of  corns  even  when  no  external  pressure 
is  used,  and  as  also  the  intense  agony  produced  by  cancerous  growths. 
The  exostosis  which  when  developed  externally  is  harmless,  may  be 
fatal  when  it  grows  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull  or  spine. 

In  one  &tal  case  of  paraplegia  which  coexisted  with  and  apparently 
originated  in  constitutional  syphilis,  a  gelatinous  tumour  was  found 
compressing  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions.  There 
were  also  numerous  periosteal  growths  from  the  sternum,  inferior 
maxilla,  ifec.,  and  also  a  small  tumour  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which  had  been  the  cause  during  life  of  intense  pain.  All  these 
vere  examined  microscopically  by  Charles  Robin,  and  pronounced  to 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  syphilitic  growths — a  verdict  which  at 
all  events  excludes  the  hypothesis  that  the  coexistence  of  paraplegia 
with  the  other  symptoms  was  fortuitous.  Our  author,  however, 
devotes  a  section  (pp.  420-436)  to  the  consideration  of  syphilitic  para- 
lysis iinemcUerid — ^tbat  is  to  say,  of  cases  where  post-mortem  examina- 
tion revealed  no  lesion.  Two  cases  of  paraplegia  and  one  of  hemi- 
pl^  are  given.  It  is  certain  that  all  three  were  under  the  influence 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  no  other  cause  could  be  aUeged  for  the 
symptoma  Bat  in  all  the  brain  and  cord  were  to  all  appearance 
W^y.    ^  fiir  as  they  go,  these  fitcta  are  valoaUe,  as  tending  to  show: 
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that  syphilis  may  act  directly  upon  the  nervons  tissne  as  well  as  by 
the  development  of  abnormal  growths  in  the  sarroundlDg  osseous  and 
fibrous  tissues.  And  it  will  be  a  confirmation  of  this  view  if  we 
should  accept  the  conclusion  which  would  seem  to  follow  from  some 
remarkable  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of  general 
paralysis.     One  of  these  we  give,  leaving  out  unessential  details : 

"It ,  an  ironworker,  aged  twenty-four,  was  admitted  under  Kicord  in 

March,  1853,  with  indurated  chancre.  Iodide  of  mercury  was  given  for  a 
month,  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  hut  returned  July  15th  with 
secondary  eruption,  enlarged  cervical  glands,  hair  falling  off,  intense  headache 
and  periorbital  pain,  and  some  loss  of  vision  in  the  right  eye.  The  induration 
of  the  chancre  remained,  and  there  was  enlargement  of  glands  of  groin  without 
suppuration.  Mercurials  and  iron  were  nven  for  another  month.  On  the 
12tn  of  Auffust  he  insisted  on  leaving  the  Hospital,  uncurcd ;  but  in  four  days 
he  returnedin  a  remarkable  condition  of  imbecility,  with  difficulty  of  speech 
and  general  loss  of  muscular  power ;  he  stands  stiff,  slightly  inclined  to  the 
ri^ht.  The  right  arm  is  motionless,  and  haiies  down ;  he  looks  like  a  man 
with  partial  hemiple^a,  and  totters  as  if  drunk.  Ang.  17th. — Has  been  very 
drowsy  since  admission ;  senses  dull;  great  fear  when  the  time  for  physician's 
visit  arrives ;  answers  questions  confusedly ;  great  loss  of  memory.  All  the 
movements  are  slow  ana  stiff,  but  one  limb  does  not  appear  to  be  weaker  than 
another ;  no  part  is  perfectly  paralysed.  19th. — Well-marked  contraction  of 
left  arm,  which  lasted  for  three  or  four  days ;  then  the  limb  became  relaxed 
and  powerless.  Aug.  27th. — Contraction  of  right  arm ;  the  patient  is  in  a 
sort  of  coma.  On  tlie  1st  of  September  he  can  get  up  and  walk  about  alone, 
but  the  gait  is  very  tottering.  For  some  time  he  seemed  to  be  getting  better, 
then  he  relapsed,  and  had  to  take  to  his  bed ;  by  the  middle  of  September  his 
state  was  precisely  that  of  a  general  paralytic :  eyes  fixed ;  speecn  slow  and 
stammering ;  fear  of  any  one  who  came  near ;  alternation  of  laughter  and 
tears ;  constipation ;  loss  of  flesh,  but  craving  appetite.  The  symptoms  in- 
creased, the  pharynx  became  paralysed,  at  last  coma  and  convulsions  came  on, 
and  he  died  the  2nd  of  November. 

"  Posi-martem, — Abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  healthy.  The  brain  in 
perfect  contact  with  dura-mater.  No  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Pia  mater  of 
convex  surface  of  brain  injected,  but  no  exudation ;  convolutions  somewhat 
flattened.  Thero  was  general  softening  of  the  white  central  portions  of  the 
brain,  especially  of  the  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and  interior  part  of  medulla. 
The  grey  substance  of  the  peripheric  portions  is  spotted  and  softened ;  in 
several  parts  it  is  detached  with  the  pia  mater.  No  tumour,  no  affection  of 
the  brain.  Bicord  had  half  the  brain  analysed  for  mercury,  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  traces  were  found." 

We  presume  he  thought  the  symptoms  might  possibly  be  attributed 
to  the  remedy  as  much  as  to  the  disease. 

lu  another  case  witnessed  by  the  author  under  Kichat^s  care,  ia 
which  the  symptoms  were  vexy  similar,  and  apparently  consequent  on 
constitutional  syphilis,  the  pia  mater  was  found  '^  of  fibrous  structure ; 
it  was  thick,  and  adhei'ent  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  No  other  lesion  was  found.  The  pia  mater  in  this 
fibrous  state  appeared,  so  to  speak,  to  strangle  the  cranial  nerves  as 
they  emerged  from  the  base  of  the  brain." 

In  a  third  &tal  case,  under  Ricord*s  care,  "general  softening  of  the 
grey  matter"  is  described;  the  arachnoid  was  "lactescent;**  the  £Git 
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ossified  in  parts ;  tbe  cranial  nerves  apparently  normal  The  patient 
was  an  artist  of  fifty-five.  The  Bymptoms  bad  been  similar  to  those 
already  described;  relaxation  of  facial  muscles;  escape  of  saliva; 
tottering  of  lower  limbs ;  slow  and  stuttering  speech.  Besides  this 
there  were  paroxysms  of  mania.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  syphilitic 
origin,  Ricord  treated  the  case  with  specifics,  and  with  sufficient 
success  to  allow  the  patient  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  art.  Within 
the  year,  however,  he  relapsed  and  died. 

The  author  details  other  cases  in  which  similar  symptoms  wholly 
disappeared  under  treatment  But  these  our  limits  will  not  allow  ns 
to  give.  Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Reed,  of  Dublin,  and 
others.  It  is  clear  that,  as  Dr.  Zambaco  himself  admits,  we  require 
many  more  cases  of  the  same  kind  before  we  can  draw  any  confident 
coDcluaions.  Still,  it  is  for  that  reason  most  important  that  even  two 
or  three  cases  should  be  put  together,  and  the  first  provisional  hypo- 
thesis drawn  from  them,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  and  guiding 
future  inquiries.  The  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  cases  here  recorded 
a  specific  treatment  should  have  proved  effectual  is  equally  encouraging 
to  the  practitioner  and  significant  to  the  pathologist. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  alluding  to  an  interesting 
series  of  amaurotic  cases,  in  which  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the 
action  of  remedies,  was  traced  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  chief 
lesions,  according  to  our  author,  were  congestion  and  inflammation  of 
the  choroid,  and  de[K>sitA  on  or  underneath  the  retina.  When  the  exu- 
dation was  underneath  the  retina — that  is,  not  masking  the  retinal 
vessels,  it  usually  disappeared  under  treatment.  Deposits  on  the  retinal 
surface  proved  more  obstinate.  In  one  case  of  choroiditis,  the  pigment 
is  described  as  deficient  in  places,  allowing  the  sclerotic  to  be  seen. 
In  another  there  was  detachment  of  the  retina  and  atrophy  of  the 
papilla.  Another  patient  showed  merely  an  enlarged  and  varicose 
condition  of  the  retinal  vessels.  In  all  the  recent  cases,  the  efiects  of 
specific  treatment  were  very  marked.  In  no  case  did  examination  iail 
to  show  some  distinct  and  appreciable  lesion. 

We  regard  this  book  as  a  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a 
subject  which  has  been  but  little  studied :  the  efiects  of  syphilis  upon 
the  internal  organs.  The  theory  which  has  been  lately  advanced,  that 
there  are  no  such  efiects,  and  that  it  is  erroneous  to  speak  of  a  syphi- 
litic diathesis,  we  have  not  attempted  to  combat  hera  But  there  oer- 
tainJy  is  no  d  priori  improbability  in  the  belief  that  a  disease  bo 
evidently  transmissible  through  the  seminal  germ,  should  manifest 
effects  of  as  general  and  varied  a  kind  as  are  here  described,  in  the 
organization  where  it  is  originally  developed. 
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This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first,  intiodactorj;  the 
teeond,  pathological  and  therapeutic ;  the  third,  devoted  to  the  operative 
•ofgerf  of  the  eye. 

The  Fl vr  fait  is  divided  into  two  sectiona.  The  Jirti^  treating  of 
the  anatomy  and  physioli^  of  the  hnman  eye,  contains  five  chapters, 
embracing:  1.  The  descriptive  anatomy  and  histology.  S.  The  phy- 
siology of  viidofL  3.  The  hsemoetatic  relations  of  the  eyebalL  4. 
The  physiology  of  the  eyelids  and  lachrymal  apparatus.  5.  The  deve- 
lopment of  the  hnman  eye.  The  $econd  section  treats  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  dJBeased  eje. 

The  contents  of  the  BEODin>  past  are  arranged  under  nine  heada 

The  first  head  is  devoted  to  inflammatory  disorders  of  nutrition, 
and  embraces  four  sections.  The  JirwC  section  treats  of  inflammations 
of  the  eyeball,  and  in  seven  chapters  discusses  ioflammations  of  the 
conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  cornea,  choroid,  retina,  crystalJiue  capsule,  and 
vitreous  body.  The  second  treats  of  inflammations  of  the  orbital 
adipose  tissue  and  bones  of  the  orbit.  The  thirds  of  inflammations  of 
the  eyelids.  Thefourthy  of  inflammations  of  tbe  lachrymal  glaud  and 
excreting  lachrymal  organs. 

The  second  head  is  devoted  to  non-inflammatory  disorders  of  nutri- 
tion, and  contains  four  sections.  The  fini  section  treats  of  tbe  non- 
inflammatory disorders  of  nutrition  of  tbe  eyeball,  and  in  five  chapters 
discusses  those  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  cborol'd,  optic  nerve 
and  retina,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  body.  The  second  section  discusses 
similar  disorders  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and  of  its  connective  and 
adipose  tissues.  The  ifwrd^  those  of  tbe  eyelids.  The  fourthy  those  of 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  excreting  lachrymal  organs. 

The  third  bead  embraces  disorders  in  the  circulation,  and  discharges 
of  blood  in  the  eye. 

The  fourth,  disorders  of  continuity  and  contiguity  of  the  eye — ie., 
wounds  and  bums. 

The  fifth,  displacements  of  particular  parts  of  tbe  eyeball  and  eyelids^ 

The  sixth,  disorders  of  the  accommodative  power — Le.,  myopia, 
presbyopia,  kc 

Tbe  seventh,  disorders  in  the  movements  of  the  eye — ^Le.,  strabismus, 
palsy,  &o. 

The  eighth,  disorders  of  the  sensorial  and  sensitive  systems  of  the 
0je — ie.,  night-blindness,  anaesthesia,  &c. 

The  ninth,  congenital  defects  of  the  eye. 
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Tlie  THIBB  PAST  indadea  tbe  smgical  openttions  perfonnedon  the 
organ  of  vision ;  starting  with  iridectomy,  and  ending  with  the  ap- 
plication of  a  glass  eye. 

The  work  has  no  alphabetical  index,  a  defect  which  all  its  readers 
will  occasionally  deplore,  and  especially  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  consult  this  ponderous  and  instructive  volume  on  any  particular 
disease  in  which  they  felt  at  the  moment  more  especially  interested. 
Such  readers,  however,  will  probably  feel  still  more  disappointed,  when, 
00  taming  to  the  copious  table  of  contents,  of  which  the  above  is  an 
abstract,  and  even  on  dipping  into  the  body  of  the  work,  in  search  of 
information  on  some  particular  practical  point,  they  find  perhaps  no 
trace  of  tbe  names  of  diseases  to  which  they  have  long  been  accus* 
tomed,  such  as  amaurosia,  glaucoma,  and  others  equally  familiar,  but 
which  Dr.  Pilz  has  had  the  hardihood  to  sweep  6is  probably  he  imagines) 
ioto  the  limbos  of  forgetfulness,  supplanting  tnem  by  a  nomenclature 
oouformable  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  pathology. 

Amaurosis,  for  instance,  ophthalmologists  have  taught  to  be  an  ob- 
scurity or  loss  of  vision  depending  on  causes  other  than  those  which 
hinder  the  transmission  of  light  through  the  cornea  and  humours  of 
the  eye.  It  needn  but  little  reflection  to  see  how  numerous  and  du 
versified  must  be  the  morbid  affections  of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  and 
eocephalon,  which  may  give  rise  to  such  a  loss  of  vision;  or  to  feel 
how  inappropriate  the  confounding  of  them  all  under  a  single  name, 
as  if  they  were  one  and  not  many  entities,  each  distinguished  by  its 
own  chai-acters,  these  characters  often  altogether  opposite  in  kind,  and 
marking  out  diseases  for  which  one  indiscrimiuate  sort  of  treatment 
would  be  altogether  unfit.  Dr.  Filz  has  dismissed,  therefore,  Amau- 
rosis from  the  list  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  word  occurs  but  onoa 
or  twice  in  his  whole  work,  and  then  merely  incidentally ;  while  we 
find  the  only  true  and  philosophical  views  which  can  be  taken  of  the 
subjtict  uniolded  to  us  under  the  head  of  Inflammation  of  the  Retina, 
with  its  attendant  congestion  or  hyper»mia,  exudations,  superficial  or 
parenchymatous,  and  various  consequent  organic  changes ;  under  that 
of  Secondary  Affections  of  the  Ketina,  such  as  separation  from  the  cho- 
roid, consequent  to  serous  exudation  between  the  two  membranes; 
under  that  of  Non-inflammatory  Affections  of  Nutrition  in  the  Optic 
Nerve  and  Retina,  giving  rise  to  organic  changes,  either  regressive, 
sQch  as  atrophy,  pigmental  depositions,  &c. ;  or  progressive,  such  as 
hypertrophy,  tubercle,  cancer,  d^c. ;  or  under  that  of  Disturbances  of  the 
Circulation,  and  discharges  of  blood,  within  the  optic  nervous  apparatus; 
sach  as  an  atheromatous  state  of  the  retinal  bloodvessels,  effusion  of  blood 
from  these  vessels,  effusion  of  blood  from  the  choroid  pressing  on  the 
retina,  effusion  of  blood  within  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  io. 

In  like  manner.  Dr.  Pilz  excludes  Glaucoma  from  his  table  of  con- 
tents, describing  the  symptoms  hitherto  enumerated  as  those  belonging 
to  acute  and  chronic  glaucoma  under  the  head  of  Choroiditis  with  de- 
posit of  exudate  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  uveal  arteries,  or 
parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

When  a  subject  has  been  considered  so  long,  so  carefully,  and  by  so 
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xnanj  observers,  as  have  been  tLe  diseases  of  tbe  eye,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a  variety  of  names  have  been  invented  to  express  the 
objects  of  COD  tern  plaiion,  in  different  langnages,  and  in  correspondence 
with  the  various  views  of  those  who  either  first  noticed  the  diseases  in 
qnestiob,  or  who  supposed  they  had  for  the  first  time  unfolded  their 
true  nature.  Of  such  synonyms,  Dr.  Pilz  in  general  takes  no  notice ; 
and  this  we  consider  a  material  defect.  Tempted  by  an  appellation  we 
have  never  met  with  before,  we  proceed  to  the  perusal  of  one  of  his 
chapters,  and  after  toiling,  sometimes  tediously  enough,  through  several 
pages,  we  find  that  we  have  encountered  merely  an  old  friend,  who 
has  been  dubbed  with  a  new  name,  and  disguised  in  a  few  new  patho- 
logical phrases,  which,  in  fact,  sound  no  better  and  have  no  more  real 
meaning  than  those  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years.  Much  of  Dr.  Pik's 
ophthalmological  nomenclature  must,  by  its  complexity,  appear  to 
English  readers  lumbering  and  unhandy.  Although  the  title  he  gives 
to  the  introductory  part  of  his  work  (Propaedeutischer  Theil,  from 
irph  and  inudcvM,  ante  doceo)  smells  rather  strong  of  the  dictionary,  he 
steers  clear  of  the  too  common  nuisance  of  new-made  Greek  names 
for  eye-diseases  and  eye^perations,  enabled  to  do  so,  no  doubt,  by  the 
ductility  of  the  German  language,  which,  being  little  inferior  in  that 
I'espect  to  the  Greek,  is  thereby  adapted  to  express  any  discoveries  in  the 
sciences,  or  inventions  in  the  arts,  by  new,  indeed,  but  quite  analogical, 
and  though  cumbrous,  quite  intelligible,  derivations  and  compositions. 

The  descriptive  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  organ  of  vision 
occupy  ninety-five  pages,  and  are  treated  with  great  care  and  mi- 
nuteness. 

The  following  paragraphs  commence  with  Dr.  Pilz's  account  of  the 
FIBROUS  ENVELOPES  OF  THE  ETE,  known  by  the  names  of  Tenon's 
membrane,  and  Bonnet's  or  O'Fcrrall's  capsule — structures,  the  original 
descriptions  of  which,  and  especially  that  by  Tenon,  have  sometimes 
proved  puzzling  to  succeeding  authors  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

"The  fibrous  coat  of  the  eye  [i.e.,  both  sclerotica  and  cornea  included]  is  in 
respect  to  connexion  with  surrounding  parts  strengthened  externally,  at  the 
anterior  part  of  its  sclerotic  portion,  by  incorporation  with  the  tendons  of  the 
recti  muscles.  From  the  sides  of  the  sheaths  of  these  muscles,  a  true  fibrous 
membrane,  the  tunica  vaginalU  bulbi  is  farmed.  The  tuKUia  vaginalis  bulbil  on 
the  one  band,  surrounds  the  sclerotica  loosely  with  a  second  capsule,  and  ex- 
tends as  such  (also  named  Bonnet's  capsule)  from  the  place  where  the  optic 
nerve  enters  the  orbit  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  in  the  sclerotica,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  towards  tiie  margin  of  the  cornea, 
where  it  enters  into  connexion  with  the  stroma  of  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  and 
passes  into  another  ceUulo-fibrous  membrane  (Tenon's  membrane),  which  Unes 
the  posterior  siurface  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  to  be  described  below.  This 
cellulo-fibrous,  or  Tenon's  membrane,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  the  orbital 
margin  of  the  upper  and  lower  tarsal  cartilage,  constitutes  a  medium  of  con- 
nexion of  ilL^foicia  tarso-orbitalis  with  the  conjunctiva. 

"At  the  posterior  circumference  of  the  eye,  the  sclerotica  has  a  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  indeed,  as  Bonders  has  shown, 
and  as  the  figure  (fig.  6),  partly  designed  after  him,  demonstrates,  the  outer  of 
the  two  fibrous  sheaths  enclosing  it  passes  along  with  vessels  and  nerves  into 
he  two  outer  thirds  of  the  sclerotica;  whilst  the  inner  is  immediately  behind 
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the  choroid,  with  which  some  of  its  fibres  enter  into  connexion,  only  in  part 
rf  fleeted  outwards,  and  passes  into  the  inner  part  of  the  sclerotica.  Prom  the 
sclerotica,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  elastic  elements  pass 
between  the  several  bundles  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  form  the  so-called  lamina 
cribroaa,  which  Bonders  moreover  admits  to  be  in  connexion  only  with  a  small 
part  of  the  choroid.  In  this  region  the  optic  nerve  is  enclosed  only  bv  the 
firm  tissue  of  the  sclerotica.  On  this,  therefore,  it  d^nds  that  the  layer, 
consisting  of  cellular  tissue,  and  lying  between  the  two  nbrous  sheaths  of  the 
optic  nerve,  is  extended  to  immeoiatelv  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa  over  the 
inner  sheath  of  the  nerve ;  and  here,  where  it  is  already  in  some  degree  found 
in  the  sclerotica,  has  increased  still  in  thickness.  Moreover,  the  sclerotica, 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  pierced  by 
numerous  small  arteries  ana  some  few  venous  twigs,  besides  being  penetrated 
bv  the  ciliary  nerves.  In  the  equator  bulbi,  the  so-called  vasa  vorticosa  of  the 
choroid  issue,  and  at  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  are  seen  the  places  of 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  anterior  ciliaiy  arteries  and  veins.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  eye,  in  its  sclerotic  portion,  is  in  some  places— e.^., 
behind — closely  connected  with  the  choroid ;  m  other  places  less  firmly ;  still 
tills  connexion  (with  the  exception  of  the  foremost  segment  to  the  extent  of 
2 — 3  lines  in  breadth)  is  always  such  that,  in  exposing  the  choroid  by  raising 
the  sderotica,  a  part  of  the  former  in  the  shape  oi  a  delicate  brown  tissue  (the 
so-called  lanuna  fusca)  remains,  in  ^[reater  or  less  Quantity,  adherent  to  the 
latter.  The  incorporation  of  the  lamina  fusca  with  tlie  sclerotica  appears  to 
be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  stroma  of  the  choroid  is,  as  it  were, 
formed  from  that  of  the  sclerotica.  The  dark  ring  around  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  often  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  may  be  explained  bj  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  tissue  of  this  so-called  lamina  fusca,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerves,  somewhat  more  pigment  is  found."  (p.  10.) 

The  appearance  here  referred  to,  of  a  dark  ring,  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoecope  to  surround,  in  some  subjects,  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  into  the  eye^  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  a  morbid  sign; 
but  arising,  as  it  does,  in  the  way  stated  by  Dr.  Pilz,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  normal  circumstance,  only  varying  in  different  individuals 
according  to  the  quantity  of  pigment  deposited  at  that  particular 
placa 

As  to  the  portion  of  the  above  paragraphs  which  relates  to  the 
exterior  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  we  have  quoted  it  more  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  than  of  criticism.  The  explanation,  how- 
ever, of  the  connexions  of  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the 
sclerotica  is  so  obscurely  expressed  in  the  original,  that  we  must  con- 
fess we  do  not  understand  it;  while  the  aid  promised  from  Bonders' 
figure  goes  for  nothing,  as  no  sUch  figure  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Filz*s 
work. 

As  for  the  phrase  "  equator  bulbi,"  which  Dr.  Pilz  uses  to  expi'ess  a 
vertical  circumferential  line  dividing  the  eyeball  into  two  halves — an 
anterior  and  a  posterior — we  regard  it  as  objectionable,  seeing  that  the 
term  has  long  been  in  use  to  signify  a  horizontal  section  of  the  eye- 
ball into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half.  Confusion  must  arise  from  the 
innovation,  especially  as  a  third  equator  bulbi  might  be  spoken  of — 
namely,  that  which  would  divide  the  eyeball  into  halves  placed  right 
and  left  of  a  vertico-medial  section.  An  equator,  besides,  should 
divide  a  sphere  into  two  equal  and  similar  halves;  whereas,  the  anterior 
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half  of  the  eyeball  is  different  in  figure  as  well  as  in  contents  from  the 
posterior.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  phrases  afterwards  met 
with,  of  ''equator  retinas**  and  ''equator  lentis.**  Applied  to  the  lens, 
this  word  "  equator"  is  particularly  affected  and  useless,  as  "  edge,"  or 
*'  margin"  expresses  what  is  meant  simply,  accurately,  and  distinctly. 

An  internal  structure  of  the  eye,  which  has  lately  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  on  account  of  its  supposed  pathological  importance, 
is  what  is  termed  the  elastic  lamina  of  the  choboid.  The  following 
is  the  short  account  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Pilz : 

"The  pigment-layer  [the  epitheliam  of  the  choroid]  is  covered  on  its  outer 
surface  tnrough  the  whole  extent  of  the  nvea  [including  iris,  corpus  ciliare, 
and  choroid,^  by  a  structureless  membranule  with  very  transparent  nuclei, 
which,  after  it  has  invested  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  may  be  followed 
over  the  whole  free  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
choroid.  Only  at  the  ora  serrata  retinao  is  it  filed,  and  there  it  is  connected 
with  the  membrana  limitans  retime.  Kolliker  calls  it  the  elastic  lamina  of  the 
choroid,  and  places  it  in  the  same  category  with  certain  elastic  lamellsD  of  the 
innermost  or  lining  membrane  of  the  bloodvessels."  (p.  15.) 

Concerning  the  structure  in  question,  we  may  observe,  that  it  has 
been  compared  to  Descemet's  membrane;  and  by  some  pathologists  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  what  is  termed  coQotd  disease  of  the 
choroid.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid, 
on  which  the  pigment  lies,  presents  a  membrana  limitans,  membrana 
propria,  or  basement  membrane,  like  most  other  surfaces  invested  by 
an  epithelium ;  but  this  membrana  limitans  is  not  separable  from  the 
rest  of  the  choroid  as  a  distinct  layer.  By  doubling  the  choroid  on 
itself,  with  its  inner  surface  outermost,  and  compressing  it,  we  see  a 
clear  edge — the  expression  of  the  membrana  limitans.  We  do  not 
think  that  this  membranule  of  the  choroid  is,  as  by  some  supposed, 
the  seat  of  pathological  changes.  Such  commence  in  the  substance  of 
the  choroid  proper,  and  the  membrana  limitans  becomes  atrophic, 
breaks  up  into  shreds,  aud  disappears.  Mr.  Hulke  favours  the  sup- 
position, that  the  small  transparent  bodies  which  stud  the  inner  surface 
of  the  choroid  in  what  is  called  colloid  disease,  take  their  origin  in  the 
chorio-capillaris.  In  some  specimens  he  has  seen  the  elastic  lamina  to 
pass  over  them.* 

As  an  additional  specimen  of  Dr.  Pilz's  method  of  treating  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  we  might,  had  we  space  at  our  disposal,  select  his 
account  of  the  hetina — a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  received 
from  English  ophthalmological  authors  the  full  amount  of  attention 
which  its  importance  demands. 

Our  readers  would  then  observe  how  widely  our  author's  manner  of 
describing  the  retina  differs  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, starting,  as  it  does,  with  the  microscopical,  and  omitting  alto- 
gether the  usual  macroscopical  views  of  this  most  complicated  structure. 
This  method  we  do  not  consider  as  any  improvement,  unfitted  as  it  is, 
except  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  already  considerably  familiar  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye.     Neither  can  we  compliment  Dr.  Pilz  on  the 

•  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beports,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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clearnen  of  bis  laboured  description.  Altogether,  it  is  ill  drawn  np, 
and  giyes  one  rather  the  idea  of  being  a  compilation  from  the  state- 
ments of  others  than  the  result  of  his  own  obserrations. 

Paadng  over  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Physiology  of  Yision, 
mclading  the  theory  and  construction  of  the  Ophthalmoscope,  and  its 
application  to  the  physiological  iuvestigation  of  the  eye,  all  of  which 
are  Mly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  as  well  as  a  short  Chapter  on  the 
Hsmostatic  Relations  of  the  Eyeball,  we  are  tempted  to  extract  what 
our  author  says  on  the  Function  of  the  ExcRETiNa  Apparatus  of 
the  Teaks. 

"In  regard  to  the  mechanism  for  the  convejance  of  the  tears  through  the 
apparatus  for  their  excretion,  manifold  theories  have  already  been  proposed ; 
founded,  one,  on  the  hydraulic  action  of  the  canaliculi  as  a  syphon  ^retit) ; 
another,  on  the  simple  capillary  attraction  of  the  same  canals ;  another,  on 
absorption  of  the  tears  in  connexion  with  the  process  of  respiration  (by  means 
of  aspiration  according  to  E.  H.  Weber  and  Uasner) ;  another,  on  a  process 
of  suction  by  the  lachrymal  passage,  in  consequence  of  the  diastole  of  the  same 
produced  through  the  sphincter  at  the  moment  of  nictitation,  and  a  sipping  of 
the  tears  through  the  canaliculi  (Hyrtl) ;  another,  on  a  pressing  in  of  the  tears 
into  the  open  puncta  lachrymalia,  through  the  operation  of  the  orbicularis  in 
closing  the  eyelids  from  witbout  towards'  the  inner  angle  of  the  eve  (Ross). 
All  these  theories  appear  to  be  insufficient,  and  by  no  means  free  m>m  objec- 
tions. A.  Ton  Gra^  and  Arlt  first  succeeded  in  laying  down  a  theory  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory,  and  capable  of  explaining  the  pathological  appearances  in 
the  most  natural  way.  This  theory  is  based  upon  the  fact,yfr«/,  tnat  an  over- 
flow of  tears  is  always  present ;  tecoudly,  that  the  canaliculi  and  lachrymal  sac 
and  duct  are  always  full  of  fluid ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  function  is  in  con- 
tinuous activity. 
"The  conveyance  of  the  tears  takes  place,  then— 

"  1.  Because,  bv  every  act  of  nictitation,  a  movement  is  effected  of  the  con- 
tinued column  of  fluid  extended  between  the  opening  into  the  nose  and  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye,  a  compression  of  the  canaliculi  and  lachrymal  sac  being 
producea  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  belonging  to  the  poriio  laehry* 
m/u,  and  covering  the  lachrymal  sac,  thus  rendering  possible  au  escape  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fiiiid  contained  in  this  last  towards  the  nose. 

"  2.  Because,  as  by  the  opening  of  the  fissura  palpebrarum  there  takes  pbce 
an  intermission  of  the  compression  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  canaliculi,  first  of 
all  their  former  lumen  will  oe  attained,  and  then  an  advance  of  the  fluid  held 
in  the  furrow  between  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  the  eyeball,  be  accom- 
phsbed  by  the  suction  of  the  canaliculi. 

"  Arlt  showed  that  neither  through  the  movement  of  the  lids  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  tears  in  the  canaliculi  possible,  since  at  the  moment  of  nictitation, 
on  account  of  the  compression  of  tnese  canals,  no  taking  up  of  fluid  can  take 
place  in  them ;  nor,  that  respiration  can  exercise  any  other  influence  here  than 
this,  that  at  most  through  evaporation  at  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  lachrymal 
passa^  it  may  affect  the  state  of  fluidity  in  these  narrow  capillary  canals." 
(p.  254.) 

In  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct,  wben  by  pressure  over  the 
lachrymal  sac  we  evacuate  the  accumulated  mucus  and  tears  through 
the  poncta,  the  stiUicidium  is  for  some  time  after  relieved.  From  this 
it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  tears  are  taken  up  by  the  puncta  and  re- 
ceived thence  through  the  canaliculi  into  the  sac.  If  this  be  so,  it 
(hows  that  a  syphon-action  is  not  necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the 
tears. 
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ThftA  prcMBie  over  the  mc  bj  tie  ot^icahm  in  thm  act  of  winking 
ccotriUitca  to  driving  tbe  tean  mi  iimiiktH  in  the  see  thiviigh  tbe 
naeel  duct  into  the  nwe,  vhea  the  dmbI  dnct  ie  htm,  mmj  be  infierred 
firofD  the  huc%  thet  in  ceen  in  which  the  naael  daci  m  obetmctcd,  we 
often  see  tenn  and  mocns  rpgnrgitnted  thnrngh  the  pancta  bj  the  act 
of  winking. 

For  the  teen  to  be  dnwn  in  bj  a  diHtofe  of  the  wmc,  coneqiQent  to 
its  eomprcjMoo  bj  the  orbicnkna^  we  do  not  think  the  proper  oondi- 
tions  exist,  Tbe  nunl  orifice  of  the  naani  dnct  i»  not  aofficientij  vnl- 
ruUr,  while  the  pnnctn  do  not  stand  soffidentlj  widelj  open. 

Gnfe  and  Arit's  explanation  don  not  appear  to  be  eompletdj  valid. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  canalicali,  nc,  and  nasal  duct  ate  always 
fiDed  with  flaid,  and  that,  in  fi^t^  the  flnid  in  the  conjnnctival  space 
is  alwajs  eoutinooos  with  that  of  the  noae^  Now,  what  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  this  f  We  think  we  maj  infer  fiurlj  that  there  is  a  con- 
tiDuous  stxeam  of  floid  from  the  coDJnnctiTal  space  to  the  noae  by 
dijfuaum — the  thinner  tears  being  difiosed  into  the  thicker  macoa  of 
the  aaCy  dact^  and  noee.  When  the  nsaad  dnct  is  obstmcted,  if  we 
evacoate  the  sac  by  regnigitation,  it  bceomea  refilled  by  diffusion* 
According  to  Grafe  and  ArltV  theoty  this  could  not  ba 

After  a  short  Chapter  on  the  Development  of  the  Human  £ye^  our 
author  proceeds^  in  the  second  section  of  the  introductory  part  of  his 
work,  to  treat  of  the  Examihatiox  of  tbe  Diseased  £t&  He  ob- 
serresy  that  this  requires  to  be  {wactised  in  a  variety  of  way^  of  which 
he  enumerates  the  fii^owing — 

**  1.  By  inTestigatin^  the  objectiTe  sTmptoois,  so  &r  as  this  can  be  done 
throuj^h  ocular  ia&pection  in  ordiiuuj  dajught,  oonibined  with  proper  tactual 
ezammation. 

"  2.  B J  proving  that  portion  of  the  optic  apparatus  wbkh  is  sentient  of 
light — its  fitness  to  take  cognizance  of  the  images  of  extenud  objects^  as  well 
as  of  lieht  generalir. 

"  3.  )ij  testing  toe  powers  of  scoommodation. 

"  4.  Bj  the  ophthalmoscopic  examinatioD  of  the  dioptic  media  and  the  sen- 
tient structures  with  the  aid  of  artificial  lidit. 

"  5.  B^  tbe  use,  as  diagnostic  means,  of  certain  instruments  of  measurement 
and  certain  surgical  instruments."  (p.  265.) 

All  these  topics  are  laboriously  handled  by  the  learned  Professor. 
As  involving  a  method  of  viewing  the  eye  probably  new  to  most  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  his  account  of 

CZESMAE^B  ObTHOSCOPE — 

*•  In  every  case,  where  we  wish  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  correct  view  in  profile  of  the  chambers  of  the  eve, 
by  which  the  exact  contentive  proportions  of  the 
anterior  visible  parts  of  the  bulb — tlie  cornea,  iris» 
and  capsule  of  the  lens — to  one  another  shall  be 
rendered  evident,  Czermak's  orthoscope  (from  op^or, 
straight,  correct;  and  trKtmw,  I  look)  deserves  com- 
meudation.  This  apparatus  consists  in  a  sort  of  small 
box,  formed  of  four  ri^ht-augled  walls  joined  and 
CTOoved  together  so  as  tobe  water-tight.  The  anterior 
(^«  ^»  ^*/)  and  the  outer  wall  (a,  b,  c,  d)  are  of  trans- 
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pueot  glass,  the  lower  (Kd^g,/)  and  the  inner  («,/^,  h)  of  blaclcened 
metal  The  free  posterior  edges  of  the  lower  (6,  g)  and  of  the  inner  {g,  k) 
wail  are  so  shaped,  that,  underneath  the  ed^  of  the  orbit  they  can  be 
pressed  dose  to  the  cheek  and  between  the  umer  angle  of  the  eye  and 
the  root  of  the  nose.  The  posterior  part  (0,  b)  of  the  external  glass  wall  lies 
hi  on  the  temple.  A  separate  apparatus  is  required  for  each  eye,  as  the 
ficial  cut  for  the  right  side  must  be  curved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
for  the  left.  When  we  lay  hold  of  the  apparatus  by  the  small  ring  {k)  soldered 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  lower  metallic  wall,  and  apply  it  properly,  the  eye 
to  be  examined  is,  as  it  were,  secluded  in  an  open  box,  into  wnich  we  pour 
▼ater  from  above,  till  the  fluid  stands  at  the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
srbit,  the  patient  shutting  his  eyes,  and  opening  them  only  after  the  filling  is 
finished,  in  order  that  he  may  gradually  accustom  himself  to  the  disagreeable 
feeling  of  the  unwonted  medium.  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
any  escape  of  water  Irom  any  imperfect  fitting  of  the  apparatus  to  tne  face, 
we  apply  along  the  line  where  it  approaches  the  eve,  particularly  under  its 
inaer  angle  aim  at  the  temple,  kneaded  crumbs  of  bread,  which  apply  them- 
leives  n»dily  to  the  face,  and  receive  completely  the  edge  of  the  apparatus  by 
gentle  and  continued  pressure.  Czermak  proposed  for  this  object  a  peculiarly 
fitted  border  of  caoutchouc. 

"  By  thus  observing  the  eye  under  water,  all  reflection  from  the  cornea  is 
prevented,  and  the  retraction  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  eye  at  the  surface  of 
the  cornea  is  oonsiderably  reduced,  so  that  the  ravs  retain  nearly  their  straight 
directioa,  and  produce  images  which  correspond  almost  exactly  to  the  objective 
relations.  The  eye  appears  to  the  observer  peculiarly  changed  in  its  profile ; 
the  iris  retiring  rather  tnan  plane,  the  cornea  as  a  clear  glass  globular  vesicle 
strongly  bulging  forwards,  so  that  a  good  side-view  is  obtained  throughout  the 
antenor  chamber,  and  an  exact  estimate  can  be  formed  of  any  adhesions  of  the 
iria  to  the  cornea  or  to  the  capsule,  or  of  any  exudations  on  the  capsule,  on  the 
iris,  or  within  the  oomea. 

"  To  lessen  the  unpleasant  feeling  for  the  eye  which  arises  from  its  being 
touched  with  cold  water,  Hasner  recommends  always  to  use  water  at  from 
89°  to  9I*»  Fahr."  (p.  271.) 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Pilz's  work,  embracing  the  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  of  the  Eye,  occupies  586  pages,  and  of  these  329  are 
devoted  to  the  Ophthalmise. 

As  there  ia  perhaps  no  subject  more  interesting  to  the  general 
sorgeon,  as  well  as  to  the  oculist,  than  the  ikflammatiokb  of  the 
GONJtJKCTiYA,  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  following  sum- 
mary view  which  oar  author  gives  of  the  products  and  varieties  of 
ooxJUNcnyinsf.  This  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  pathological  doctrines  adopted  by  Dr.  Pilz : 

''The  conjunctival  exudates  given  off  by  the  superficial  vessels  may  take  the 
foliowixig  forms : 

**  L  The  a  mount  of  nutritive  plasma,  which  appears  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  conjuLjtiva,  is  increased;  the  formation  of  ceUs  is  greater  than  in  the 
normal  state,  yet  they  do  not  attain  their  normal  development,  but  are  sooner 
pressed  ufon  and  displaced  by  new  layers  of  ceUs  formed  beneath  them.  The 
Qoicker  the  flow,  and  the  richer  the  nutritive  plasma,  so  much  the  more  ceUs 
iorm,  and  so  much  the  earlier  are  they  thrown  off. 

"  a.  lu  this  case  the  cells  reach  no  higher  development,  they  do  not  assume 
the  epithelial  form  characteristic  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  are  thrown  off  as 
rouad,  more  or  less  spherical,  mostlv  sing^  nucleated,  mucus-corpuscles. 
With  these  conditions,  the  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  appears  as  an  acute 
catarrL 
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*l.  If  *ihe  vumf'sAi  <J  sn'ririve  pooBa  tikes pbee  itor  qnekhr.  iliDOst  all 
di«  acils  tf^  In  a  staxe  of  earij  (ieVekoiBeBC,  intj  prcaem  abmiiiaatlj  3 — 5 
BiMif^  a  a^  '.ii^ir  97ae<»  fr-m  encEpi^te  KpantKiiL  lo  eoBplete  disappemramxs 
tiicy  are  Muu>»r,  *,'iu^  ^lemtaiXA  «cr>-r,  uey  rejCE'*:rf  the  eeOs  of  /«»  ^cMnm  «^ 
ym4sUU^-%  99Ca£e  of  3iart4Pn  whidi  Joms  tmtm*fkmi  kUmmotrkgm. 

"e.  If  *tytt  e&arse  of  :ae  diaeaae  is  aooieviuuK  jeas  amte,  tke  ahcddiiig  of  the 
mIs  it  a  Jiue  .cm  rmput;  as  the  wmatt  usut,  h  »  disposed  to  reack  a  higher 
degifee  of  irrt^icpaient,  so  tlot  we  isd  ptfuufxlj  ra  tihe  flaid  ooTering  the 
»a6Mks  aKsciraiie  under  these  cxmixstaiiees,  ccnatitntiBg  tknmic  epAiiaimic 
tmtsrriy  ainosC  eompietelj  derdopcd  eeCs  of  the  appcanaoe  of  its  usual 


la  these  three  ▼arieties  of  niibn;3iatLoa  of  the  eoajunctiTa.  ve  bsTe  to  do» 
thea,  oaly  with  d.f emit  iiccs  of  epitbeiiai  ceDs.  of  vhich  the  aiacas-corpiiscles 
anist  he  reginkd  as  prett  j  veli  developed,  the  pas-eorpoacfes  as  ^uite  jomig. 
If  we  drop,  aemabir  to' Virciuw's  dencaneeaKnt,  the  aaaie  epithclittm,  we 
jet  hare  mU  which,  as  in  tbe  nonmi  sute,  fonn  oa  the  free  surface  of  the 
■aeooa  aiembraae;  oolj  thdr  dereicpmeat  s:oes  oa  aiore  Tiolentij.  The 
lapiditj  la  the  fonaatioa  of  edls  n.  tibea.  t£e  peculiar  differesoe  of  these 
three  iorms. 

**  IL  The  iratntiTe  plasma  is  not  merely  qoantitatiTeiT  increased,  but  also 
its  ooBipositioo  so  far  chaoged,  that»  earrring  a  greater  propoction  of  fibrine, 
it  {[iTes  rise  to  raote  or  less  ooaiplete  coagulatioD.  There  alwajs  follows  from 
this  a  deposition  of  altered  nntntire  plaMiia  in  the  texture  of  the  ocmjunctiva^ 
and  the  oiseases  hence  resulting  exhibit  no  purelr  exudatiTC,  but  more  or  less 
parenchjmatous  forms  of  conjunctiYsl  inflammation. 

"  According  to  the  different  constitution  of  the  fibcine^  there  here  also  arise 
sereral  Tsrieties : 

**  a.  If  the  coagulating  exudate  b  almost  entirelj  of  a  fibrinous  nature,  with 
a  prerailing  tendoicj  to  organization  and  new  formations,  we  are  presented 
with  an  extremelj  rare  form  of  conjunctival  mfl«nm«tiniv — the  Jibruunu  am' 
juMethitii,  eomjmmciitilU  wiewUframacea. 

"  b.  If  the  fibrine  is  croupous,  if  we  obsenre  the  cells  on  the  free  surface 
pass  through  their  whole  course  of  dcTelopment  till  their  final  disappearance, 
there  arises  that  form  of  blennorrhoea  which  I  call  the  crompomt-fibrtmnu.  It 
occurs  in  the  acute  as  well  as  the  chronic  form.  The  more  acute  the  attack, 
the  greater  the  tendency  shown  by  the  exudate  to  become  purulent,  and  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  to  be  destroyed ;  the  more  chronic,  tbe  greater  the 
exudation  into  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva  and  into  its  papillary  structure, 
80  that  the  membrane  takes  on  an  uneven  granular  appearance  of  characteristio 
form — the  chromic  blcMmarrAcui. 

"  c.  If  there  be  a  deposition  of  a  gelatinous  or  fatty  i^pceit^c^  exudate  into 
the  conjunctiva,  the  results  are  iracAtma  and  /alfy  [neckariige\  infiltration  of 
the  conjunctiva — ^less  exudative,  more  interstitial  and  parenchymatous  diseases 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

"  in.  The  nutritive  plasma  is  not  only  increased  in  quantity,  but  its  quality 
80  chan^^,  that  all  other  acts  of  the  nutritive  process  except  that  of  exuda* 
tion  are  interrupted.  There  results  from  this  the  malignant  form  of  blennorrhoea 
*-the  phagedenic  conjunctivitis. 

"Tne  exudates  which  are  deposited  by  the  deep-seated  vessels  not  per- 
taining  especially  to  the  conjunctiva — the  beginnings  of  tbe  anterior  cihaiy 
arteries  and  the  terminations  of  the  muscular  arteries  of  the  bulb — con- 
stitute those  manifold  forms  of  infiammation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  I  group 
togetheir  under  the  generic  name  of  exanthematic  process  of  the  conjunctiva. 
(p.  311.) 

Oar  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognise  in  Dr.  Fik's  kst- 
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mentioned  groap  tlie  emptiye  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  known  in 
this  country  under  the  names  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  aphthous  or 
pustular  ophthalmia,  ifec.  Thej,  as  well  as  the  puro-muoous  diseases 
noticed  in  the  ahove  extract,  are  afterwards  descrihed  in  detail  hy 
our  author.  The  puro-mucous  ophthahnisa  he  considers  under  the  six 
following  heads : 

1.  Acute  Eje-CatarrL 

2.  Catarrhal  Blennorrhoaa. 

3.  Chronic  Eye-Catarrh. 

4.  Fibrinous  Conjunctivitis — Conjunctivitis  Membranaoea. 

5.  Croupous-Fibrinous  Conjunctivitis. 

a.  Acute  CroupoTis  Blennorrhoaa. 

b.  Chronic  Croupous  Blennorrhoea. 

6.  Trachomatous  Conjunctivitis. 

With  regard  to  the  first  three,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
merely  different  stages,  degrees,  or  modifications  of  the  same  affection. 
Proceeding,  then,  to  consider  them  as  three  separate  diseases,  while  it 
possess^  no  advantage  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  loads  us  with  tire- 
some repetitions,  and  is  a  breach  of  the  plainest  maxim  of  classification 
— that  magnitude  affords  no  ground  for  specific  distinction. 

1.  We  consider  it  as  merely  solenm  trifling  to  distinguish,  with  Dr. 
Pilz,  (teute  eye-aUovrrh  into  blepharocatarrhus  and  ophthalmocatarrhus, 
according  as  the  inside  of  the  lids  or  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  is 
affected;  or  to  dwell  on  an  idiopathic  variety,  arising  from  cold — a 
sympathetic,  attending  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs,  measles,  dto. 
— and  a  sympathetic,  springing  from  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian 
follicles,  sty,  dacryocystitis^  ^ 

2.  Dr.  Pilz,  while  he  acknowledges  the  symptoms  of  catarrhal 
Uennarrhcea  to  be  similar  to  those  of  his  acute  catarrh,  only  in  higher 
intensity,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  is  confounding  different  blennor- 
rfaoeal  affections  of  the  eye  with  one  another,  when  he  tells  us  that  this 
disease  prevails  in  foundling-houses  and  in  nurses.  The  ophthalmia 
met  with  in  foundling-houses  does  not  arise  from  cold,  but  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  kept  up  by  constitutional  debility  arising  from  errors 
in  food,  air,  and  clothing;  while  the  ophthalmia  lactantium  is  much 
more  a  retinitis,  or  an  ophthalmitis,  than  a  mere  external  inflammation 
of  the  eye. 

3.  Chronie  eye-catarrh  arises,  according  to  our  author,  either  idio- 
pathically  from  an  acute  catarrh  so  mild  as  to  have  been  neglected ; 
from  the  same  disease,  or  from  catarrhal  blennorrhoaa,  ill-treated;  or 
sjmptomatically  in  consequence  of  chalazion,  ophthalmia  tarsi,  ^. 
It  may  end  in  ectropium  or  blepharophimosis. 

4.  The  naxaeJUrinotiS  conjtmctivUiSf  or  conjunctwUis  membranacea, 
might  at  first  sight  seem  intended  to  mark  out  a  kind  of  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  puro-mucous. 
It  is  characterized,  according  to  Dr.  Pilz,  not  only  by  an  effusion  of 
fibrine  npon  the  conjunctiva^  but  also  by  a  parenchymatous  exudation. 
This  last  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  inflammatory  osdema^  usually 
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mjiei  tirmmi,  -»fcA  mtjU  fsuttr  nJ  m 
mnm,  — d  m  MtUt^^hai  wixik  smtLn^  «&i  tr'^rm  of  the  M«>  As  for 
iht  frrrrtww.  Dr.  Puz  dncxilia  k  «  of  a  Mixei  mmr^  iIod  at  fint 
ttid  tca&t J,  ic«K£.g  •  gR7i»A  tv^^  fi«i.  »  vk>tii  Am*  whHuh, 
ptMtie  iUJus;  ttd  besa^  ^rffe  «p  of  tttHL  e^dtliM^ 
ecrioancg  Bkaatcr  of  the  bVxd.  crjA-r^l&xed  £t.ric<e,  aad  oofiioiifl  poft- 
ccvpuMC'les.  He  ackz^ovlei^ts  t£sAS  ibe  i^'f— f  rardj  oocon  in  an 
exqniute,  bj  which  ve  f •roome  be  boi^s  a  veH-skaiked  foim ;  and 
that  thfe  fjue  ejt  of  the  j^ient  ilat  jd^trni  the  cLazacten  of  fibrinoua 
coiJJanctivitiA,  a&d  the  c.Ler  iLjae  of  caiarrhaS  ophthalmia.  iDJarie^ 
meehanical  or  chemical,  are,  he  states,  the  chief  canses  <^  the  disease. 
Prc^^'Aor  YoD  Grife  deurribea  a  set  of  caises  nnder  the  name  of 
dipfdkeridc  eomjunctititUj  and  reg^iris  them  aa  originating  in  some 
cotutitutiooal  eaofle^— «3iDetiBieB  in  diphtheria,  aometimes  in  oongenital 
Jijphilic  8och  caaea  aze  claased  bj  Dr.  Pilz  aluog  vith  his  fibrinous 
ooojnnctiTitiiL 

Although  ve  oocanonallf  aee^  eren  in  mild  poraknt  ophthalmia, 
omqne  dureds  of  epttbelinm,  or  fiakea  of  piiio-ljm|^  reding  on  the 
chemoaed  coojonctira  (in  ophthalmia  neooatoram,  Ibr  iDStance]h — 
although  we  occasifinallj  find  a  &lae  membianom  anbitanoe,  whiljah 
and  opaque,  on  the  inner  sorfiioe  of  the  lower  lid,  which  after  being 
partially  detached,  maj  again  be  nprodnoed,  ita  reproduction  ceasing 
aa  the  inflammation  aabsides — and  althougih  in  aerere  cases  of  ophthal- 
mitisy  both  traumatic  and  pjsmic,  a  thidc  pellicle  of  coagulated  lymph 
often  adheres  to  the  cbemciaed  and  everted  lower  eyelid,  and  to  the 
snrfiioe  of  the  bolb,  we  haTe  been  able  to  disooTer,  neither  in  the 
cases  related  by  Bonisson,*  Yon  6rafe,t  Jaoobson,^  and  others,  nor  in 
the  fFystematizing  pages  of  Pilz,  sufficient  grounds  for  the  admission  of 
a  i^)ecific  conjunctivitis,  of  which  the  distinctive  character  is  a  fibrinona 
exudation.  Such  an  occurrence  seems  only  an  accidental  coincidence, 
httperadded  to  one  or  other  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  that  not  always  a  conjunctivitis,  indicating  in  general  more  than 
common  severity,  and  depending  probably  not  so  much  on  any  local 
cause  as  on  an  altered  state  of  the  blood — such  as  that  which  follows 
variola  or  scarlatina.  The  different  diseases  in  connexion  with  which 
it  occurs,  and  the  yerj  different  causes  by  which  these  diseases  are 
jiroduoed,  show  that  a  fibrinous  efibsion  on  the  conjunctiva  is  not  a 
disease  per  ae,  but  only  a  concomitant 

5.  Dr.  Pilz's  own  words  afford  the  most  direct  testimony  that 
several  of  his  nosological  distinctions  are  superfluous  and  unfounded. 
For  instance,  after  defining  erouf<m8 JUyrinous  canjuneUvUiB  to  be 

"  That  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  where  the  quantity  of  nutritive  plasma  is 
not  merely  increased,  but  the  quality  so  modified  that  a  proportion  of  croupous 
flbrine  is  mixed  with  it;" 

he  adds — 

'*  Here  not  merely  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  but  in  many  cases  even  the 

*  AnnaleB  d*0ciili8tique,  tome  zyii.  pp.  46,  100. 

t  AxDhiv  fttr  Ophth&lmologie,  Band  i.  Abth.  1,  S.  168. 

X  Ibid.,  Baud  iL  8.  180. 
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epitkelrani  of  the  carnea,  is  covered  with  coagulated  exudate,  alihongh  this 
exudate  differs  from  that  in  the  last-described  conjunctivitis  in  being  soft, 
easily  torn,  and  passing  speedilj  into  the  stage  of  suppuration."  (p.  329.) 

A  little  way  on,  he  tells  us  that  the  croupons  fibrine  {croupoaer 
Fasergtoff)  melts  into  puralent  exudate  (eUrigem  Exsudate),  The  fact 
is,  that  under  the  name  of  croupous-fibrinous  conjunctivitis,  or  acute 
and  chronic  croupous  blennorrhoea,  we  meet,  only  huddled  up  together 
and  disguised  in  a  new,  cumbersome,  and  sometimes  false  pathological 
drapery,  our  old  acquaintances,  the  well-known  varieties  of  purulent 
ophthalmia.  In  this  country  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  couKideriug 
CTonpy  or  croupous  exudations  as  peculiarly  fibrinous,  and  should 
think  it  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  bestow  that  appellation  on  the 
discharge  which  attends  the  purulent  ophthalmia.  To  some  of  our 
readers,  croupov^-fbnnoua  will  perhaps  appear  a  tautology  as  glaring 
asfibrinous-lymphatic  would  be;  but  it  is  not  exactly  so;  for  though  all 
croupons  exudates  may  be  fibrinous,  in  the  sense  of  the  terms  adopted 
by  German  pathologists,  all  fibrinous  are  not  croupoua  We  do  not 
know  who  first  used  the  term  "  croupous**  as  synonymous,  not  exactly 
with  ''purulent,"  but  with  a  certain  foiin  of  fibrinous  exudation 
prone  to  be  supplanted  by  a  purulent  or  puriform  matter;  but  pro- 
bably it  was  Kokitansky,  who,  indifferent  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
implication,  calls  two  of  his  forms  of  fibrine  croupous,  and  says  the 
fibrine  borders  in  them  upon  that  in  pyaemia,  the  celk  and  nuclei 
included  in  the  coagula  being  pus-cell&  Dr.  Filz*8  idea  of  the  croupous 
fibrine  melting  into  purulent  exudate  is  certainly  incorrect;  it  does  not 
melt  into  it,  but  is  replaced  by  it. 

0.  Under  the  head  of  acute  croupous  Nennarrhoea,  Dr.  Filz  describes 
the  symptoms  of  the  purulent  or  contagious  ophthalmise,  the  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  gouorrhoeal  ophthalmia; 
and  notices  correctly  the  fact,  that  a  chief  danger  in  these  cases  lies  in 
perforation,  or  destruction  of  the  cornea.  He  says  that  acute  croupous 
blennorrhcBa  may  be  sporadic,  endemic,  or  epidemic.  Arising  originally 
from  cold,  he  believes  it  may  become  contagious ;  the  contagion  being 
fixed,  not  volatile  or  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

6.  "Hjs  (Aronic  croupous  hlennorrJwsa  is  the  same  disease,  only  follow- 
ing a  leas  violent  course,  although  sooner  attended  by  a  parenchymatous 
affection  of  the  papillary  structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  by  English  surgeons  granular  luls,  and  of  which  the 
remit  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  vasculo-nebulous  cornea  or  pannus, 
Orauular  conjunctiva  we  have  been  in  the  way  of  considering  as  a 
sequela  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  especially  of  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia; but  Dr.  Piiz  regards  this  chronic  congestion  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  its  vascular  papillsB  as  a  primary 
affection. 

6.  What  in  this  country  has  been  regarded  as  only  a  peculiar  variety 
of  granular  conjunctiva,  characterized  by  small,  pale,  hard,  isolated 
grauoles,  seated  chiefly  where  the  membrane  passes  from  the  lids  to 
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the  ball,  Dr.  Filz  conriders  as  a  separate  form  of  eonjunetwUh,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  trachomatous.  He  describes  this  disease  as 
originating  in  a  gelatinous  exudation,  and  the  granular  bodies,  which 
are  consequently  developed,  as  differing  altogether  from  the  hjpenemic 
and  hjpertrophied  papillae  which  are  met  with  in  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmia. Microscopicallj  examined,  the  granulations  are  found,  he 
says,  without  cells  or  nuclei,  and  often  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
cylindrical  epithelium.  He  allows  that  trachoma  may  accompany  or 
follow  attacks  of  catarrhalyblenuorrhcBal,  or  exanthematous  ophthalmis, 
but  that  these  cannot  of  themselves  produce  it.  In  itself  it  is  not 
contagious.  Allowed  to  proceed  in  its  course,  it  ends  in  atrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva,  trichiasis^  entropium,  tendinous  pannua^  xeroma,  and 
posterior  symblepharon. 

Not  less  laboured  and  minute  than  his  accounts  of  the  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  that  of  sclerotitis  and  comeitis.  This  part  of 
Dr.  Pilz^s  work,  however,  we  must  pass  over,  to  take  up  some  por- 
tions of  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Ikflammations  of  the  Uvea, 
under  which  name  he  comprises  the  choroid,  tensor  choroideae,  ciliary 
processes,  and  iris.  The  following  are  the  introductory  remarks  with 
which  he  enters  on  the  subject : 

"With  the  exception  of  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  mostly  in  the  tunica  uvea 
that  inflamtnatious  with  free  and  superficial  exudates  fall  to  be  observed, 
althougli  inflammatory  parencbjmatous  disorders  in  the  iris  and  dliarj  muscle 
are  not  uDfrequent ;  yet  they  never  occur  in  the  choroid  as  inflammatory  dis- 
orders of  nutrition  without  anomalies  of  secretion.  Although  the  tunica 
uvea,  as  anatomy  teaches,  is,  in  a  certain  light,  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  jet 
we  find  the  superficial  inflammatory  process  especially  confined  to  certain  por- 
tions— ^a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
distribution  in  this  membrane.  If  we  regard  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
more  closely,  we  shall  readily  recognise  certain  divisions  in  the  choroid,  which 
stand  forth  as  more  or  less  independent  parts,  supplied  by  a  peculiar  category 
of  vessels,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  tunica  uvea — divisions  whicn 
represent  a  relatively  independent  domain, — a  domain  often  anastomosing,  in- 
deed, at  the  circumference  by  collateral  branches,  though  still  by  no  means 
extended  throughout  the  whole  organ.  In  these  greater  and  smaller  districts, 
then,  the  relations  of  the  blood-stream,  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  on  the 
vascular  system,  are  subject  to  certain  proportionate  conditions,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  every  change  in  these  relations  refers  always  to  such  a  whole  division. 
As  such  stream-domains,  I  think  I  must  point  out,  above  all — I.  In  the  pos- 
terior section  of  the  uvea,  the  choroid;  {a)  that  of  the  direct  passa^  of  the 
posterior  short  ciliary  arteries  into  the  veins,  or  the  stream-domam  of  the 
vasa  vorticosa  ;  {6)  that  of  the  capillarv  system  of  the  choroid;  and  (c)  that  of 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  choroidal  arteries.  2.  In  the  trit,  a  layer  close 
^  to  its  posterior  surface,  verging  towards  the  papillary  margin,  under  the  pig- 
ment; and  3.  The  region  of  the  ligamenlum  ipais  peciinaium, 

"  'Jhe  nutritive  fluid  morbidlv  escaping  in  increased  quantity  from  these 
vascular  domains  has  undoubtedly  much  resemblance  to  the  secretions,  espe- 
ciiJly  to  those  of  membranes ;  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  same  it  is  suffi- 
cient just  to  fix  one's  attention  on  the  blooa vessels  and  the  exudate.  This 
last  [viz.,  the  exudate]  will  be  different  according  to  the  different  disorder  of 
the  vessels,  their  narticular  arrangement  and  distribution,  as  well  as  according 
to  the  quantity  ot  fibrin,  more  or  less,  which  it  contains ;  and  from  this  ita 
influence  will  also  be  different  on  the  textures  depending  for  their  nourish- 
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nent  on  the  choroid.  Thus  will  the  abnoimal  product  of  secretion  proceeding 
irom  the  choroid  and  the  ciliary  processes  exercise  a  varied  influence  on  the 
nutritiye  relations  of  the  lens,  the  vitreous  body,  and  the  quantitative  as  well 
as  qualitative  condition  of  the  ac[ueous  humour.  For  as  certainly  as  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  choroid  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  lens,  so  undoubt- 
edly stand  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  a. part  of  those  passing 
to  the  iris  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  aaueous  humour;  and  the  same* [viz.,  the 
aqueous  humour]  derives  its  nutritive  elements,  like  the  vitreous  humouc,  from 
tlie  ciliary  processes,  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
the  aaueous  humour,  a  fluid  medium  is  concerned,  in  that  of  the  vitreous  it  is 
a  solid  one. 

"  As  for  the  superficial  uveal  inflammations,  it  is  best,  further,  to  regard 
them  generally  as  circumscribed  forms,  and  by  no  means  to  refer  the  same 
always  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  crasis ;  otherwise  there  might  be  assumed  for 
each  circumscribed  iritis  a  phlogistic  blood- crasis.  It  is  here  most  rational 
(with  exception  of  embolUm  and  phUbitU)  to  fail  back  upon  disorders  which 
are  situated  nearer  the  places  of  irritation,  and  do  not  depend  merely  on  the 
altered  tension  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Nevertheless,  in  part,  and  indeed 
generally  at  those  places  where  it  possesses  no  capillary  system,  the  uvea  is 
subject  to  the  same  nutritive  factors  as  connective- tissue  m  general  More- 
over, the  great  bulk  of  its  stroma  is  formed  of  genuine  connective-tissue,  in 
which  is  present  a  large  quantity  of  mostly  spindle-shaped  and  stellated,  rarely 
round,  cells,  or  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  which,  in  dark  eyes  more  than  in 
light  ones,  contain  pigment,  and  connect  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  network 
bv  their  fine  prolongations.  These  textural  elements  can  undergo  nutritive 
raanges  even  as  the  muscular  elements  of  the  corpus  ciliare  and  the  iris,  can 
become  enlarged  in  certain  diseased  states,  augment  in  contents,  grow  opaque 
from  copious  deposit  of  eranular  albuminates,  suffer  distinct  symptoms  of 
swelling  and  so  considerable  an  increase  of  volume,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
their  enhirgement — the  so-called  inflammatory  swelling,  which  even  in  the 
case  of  superficial  exudates  we  never  find  wanting — ^must  extend  to  all  the 
swollen  elementary  parts.  On  this  account,  with  every  such  inflammation,  a 
parenchymatous  change  of  the  stroma  of  the  texture  also  is  connected,  which, 
nowever,  according  to  my  experience,  is  never  observed  independently  in  the 
choroid  without  anomalies  of  secretion,  but  in  the  iris  and  ligamentum  ciliare 
makes  itself  objectively  evident  as  a  frequent  appearance. 

"  Agreeably  to  what  has  now  been  said,  the  phenomena  of  an  uveitU  will  be 
different  according  as — 1,  the  exudate  is  furnished  from  the  system  of  the 
vasa  vorticosa ;  or,  2,  comes  from  the  capillary  system  of  the  choroid ;  or,  3, 
has  its  matrix  in  the  anterior  choroidal  vessels,  which  extends  to  the  ciliary 
processes  and  partly  to  the  iris ;  or,  4,  is  derived  from  the  capiUary  system  of  the 
iris ;  or,  5,  has  its  prevailing  cause  in  parenchymatous  changes  of  the  iris  and 
ciliiiry  ligament."  (p.  469.) 

After  a  short  account  of  congestion  and  bypenemia  of  the  choroid, 
the  chief  symptoms  of  which  are  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  injection  of 
the  choroid  and  retina,  and  pain  round  and  in  the  eye,  Dr.  Pilz  pro- 
ceeds to  consider,  at  great  length,  choroiditis  with  deposit  of  exudate 
from  the  system  of  the  vasa  vorticosa  and  the  outer  branches  of  the 
posterior  short  ciliary  arteries,  a  disease  to  which  the  names  ophihal' 
ndtis  phlegnumoaa  or  traumatica,  cphthalmUis  pfdebitica,  saidpanopf^ 
thalmUis  have  been  applied  by  English  authors.  This  disease,  which 
generallj  terminates  in  internal  suppuration  of  the  eyeball,  and  has 
been  known  to  lead  even  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  Dr.  Pilz  believes 
to  be  sometimes  connected  with  phlebitis  or  embolism  of  the  choroidal 
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or  retinal  vessels.  He  then  takes  up,  with  still  greater  minatenen, 
choroiditis  with  deposit  of  exudate  from  the  system  of  the  chorio- 
capillaris,  a  disease  which  produces,  among  other  effects,  detachment 
of  the  retina,  atroph  j  of  the  pigment,  the  appearance  called  amaurotic 
cat's  eye,  and  sclerotic  staphyloma.  Choroiditis  with  deposit  of 
exudate,  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  uveal  arteries— in  other 
words,  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  processes — ^followa 
next,  under  which  we  have  detailed  the  symptoms  of  acute  and 
chronic  glaucoma.  Parenchymatous  iritis  follows  next,  being  but 
meagrely  discussed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  our  author's  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  varieties  known  as  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  scrofalousi 
ffonorrhoeal,  dec,  as  may  have  been  already  guessed  from  what  he  says, 
in  the  introductory  remarks  above  quoted,  regarding  the  futility  of 
keeping  blood-erases  in  view  in  considering  uveed  inflammation. 

The  next  inflammatory  disease  which  Dr.  Filz  describes  having 
l)een  less  attended  to  by  previous  ophthalmological  authors  than  ita 
importance  demands,  we  shall  extract  his  account  of  it  entire.  It  is 
known  in  this  country  as  Aquo-capsulitis,  but  Dr.  Pilz  terms  it 
Superficial  Pabenchyuatous  Inflammation  of  the  Ibis,  or  Pabek- 

CHTMATOU8  DiSEASS  of  the  LlOAMENTUM  IbIDIS  PeCTINATUM. 

"  This  form  of  parenchymatous  iritis,  which  we  may  denote  as  anterior, 
always  takes  its  origin  from  the  border  formed  by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 
behind  the  sclerotic  furrow ;  so  that  those  parts  which  I  have  described  in 
that  situation  as  warts  {crypia  iridis),  and  the  development  of  which,  according' 
to  H.  Midler's  most  recent  statements,*  first  takes  place  in  later  yean,  remain 
completely  normal.  The  disease  extends  itself  from  the  said  border,  as  well 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  as  over  the  anterior  wall  of  the  iris. 
The  true  estimate  of  this  affection,  also  described  as  kydrameningitis,  kydaio^ 
diiis,  and  iritis  serosa,  hinges  upon  an  exact  consideration  of  the  anatomical 
relations  of  Descemet's  membrane  and  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  I  regard 
the  so-called  kydromeningitis,  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  so  many  disputes  as  to 
its  peculiar  nature,  as  a  disease  of  this  union,  and  of  a  parenchymatous  natore, 
witn  consequent  disturbance  of  nutrition  and  opacit^r  or  the  posterior  epithelial 
covering  of  the  cornea  and  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  with  which  in  advanced 
cases  a  fibrinous  exudation  from  the  latter  may  be  combined. 

"  The  grounds  for  this  view,  I  tbinlc,  I  fina  iu  a  close  consideration  of  the 
symptoms. 

**  1.  The  earliest  trace  of  opacity  is  always  observable  behind  the  edge  of 
the  cornea,  at  that  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  where  the  ligamentum  pecti- 
natum is  situated,  and  from  this  point  it  extends.  The  opacity,  which  may  be 
observed  either  of  a  light  hue  (with  a  mixture  of  grey,  as  light-,  pearl-,  or  felt- 
g^6y)f  or  darkly  pigmented  (hair-,  wood-,  chestnut- brown),  similar  on  a  super- 
ficial view  to  a  variously  coloured  velvety  fulness,  appears  on  closer  examina- 
tion not  unifonn,  but  partially  penetrated  by  lighter  points,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  beaded  appearance.  1  think  these  light-coloured  spots  must 
indicate  the  warts  above  referred  to,  which,  by  retaining  their  normal  trans- 
parency, mark  themselves  out  distinctly  against  the  turbid  region  of  the  liga- 
mentum pectinatum.  The  diagnosis  of  this  matter,  however,  is  to  be  miuie 
out  only  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease,  as  after  further  development  it 
becomes  hid  by  olher  opacities  and  exudations. 

2.  Only  after  a  shorter  or  longer  continuance  of  this  peculiar  opacity,  the 
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diancteriatic  ponciiform  or  patchiform  exudate  of  this  disease  appears  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  showing  itself  either  of  a  white,  grev-wbite,  or 
airiy-jellow  colour,  or  being  observed  in  the  form  of  pigmented  points  or 
patches,  lliese  have  been  held  to  be  deposits  of  plastic  exudate  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  cornea*  arising  from  precipitation  on  the  same.  The  grounds 
for  this  conclusion  were  the  arrangement  of  the  points,  the  larg^es^  it  was 
alleeed,  commonly  taking  the  most  aependent  places  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  we  cornea^  the  smalEst  being  observed  at  its  upper  part.  Strict  examina* 
lion  of  such  diseased  eyes  with  tne  magnifying  gla^  shows,  however,  that  fine 
points  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  regions  of  the  cornea  as  well,  and 
that  the  largest  opacities,  placed  below,  are  nothing  else  than  tbe  turbid  spots 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  In  the  commencement  of  the  affection,  some- 
times the  whole  epithelium  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  turbid,  and 
only  as  individual  epithelial  cells  separate  in  the  course  of  the  disease  do  the 

gunetiform  opacities  come  to  be  distinguished  with  the   magnifying  glass, 
iellwag  also  notices  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea  is  often  h^y  long 
before  inflammatory  products  are  discovered  in  tbe  cornea  and  iris. 

"  3.  Only  when  the  opacity  proceeds  over  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  irisy 
and  the  parenchymatous  disease  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  nas  also  ex- 
tended to  that  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  same  which  pass  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  does  there  occur  an  eiTusion  of  fibrine  from  the  vessels  of 
this  last.  In  such  cases  we  can  see  the  formation  of  the  exudate  quite  dis- 
tinctly behind  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  circum- 
scribed grains,  like  those  of  barley  or  wheat.  The  exudate  ma^  either  melt 
away  in  suppuration,  and  become  the  source  of  extensive  hypopium,  or,  pre- 
serving its  plasticity,  extend  itself  more  and  more,  graduallv  m>m  one  segment 
of  the  peripneiy  of  the  anterior  chamber  fill  the  whole  of  that  cavity,  present 
eren  a  new  formation  of  vessels,  and  at  last  give  rise  to  an  adhesion  of  the  iris 
to  the  cornea.  If  we  examine  such  an  eye  anatomically,  we  find,  in  the 
mtddie  of  the  adhesion,  Bescemet's  membrane,  not  only  quite  entire,  and  its 
vitreous  structure  very  slightly  attacked,  but  sometimes  even  a  reproduction 
of  it  present,  in  which  a  laminated  arrangement  is  occasionally  to  be  detected, 
a  circuDiatauoe  of  which  Donders*  first  took  notice.  In  the  examination,  the 
layer  of  exudate,  which  often  advances  farther  towards  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  than  the  adhesion  of  the  cornea  to  the  iris  reaches,  shows  itself  not 
merely  covered  on  its  external  surface  by  the  vitreous  membrane  (the  true 
Descemefs  membrane),  but  we  find,  in  softened  sections  of  the  dried  parts, 
when  we  try  with  needles  to  withdraw  the  iris  from  it,  which  can  always  be 
done  without  difficulty,  also  a  vitreous  membrane  perceptible  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  exudate,  which  also  sometimes  shows  a  didtinctly  laminated 
fonaatioii.  A  laminated  arrangement  of  the  vitreous  membrane  Bonders 
believes  explicable  only  by  a  formation  of  layers,  in  a  certoin  measure 
periodical ;  tnereb^,  however,  by  no  means  putting  an  interstitial  division  out  of 
the  qoestion,  as,  m  the  first  place,  the  transition  of  the  younger  into  an  older» 
thicker,  firmer,  more  resisting  layer  can  be  explained  no  otherwise  than 
through  intussusception  of  molecules,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of 
form  of  the  globules  proceeding  from  the  vitreous  membrane  point  clearly  to 
intussusception,  further,  Donders  thinks  that  these  new  formations  stand  in 
no  direct  relation  to  inflammations. 

**  Against  the  assumption  that  the  points  which  occur  in  hydromeningitis 
are  epithelial  changes  (a  fact  already  established  by  Hasner),  Stellwag  has 
keenly  contended,  although  he  himself,  in  a  case  of  such  disease,  found 
Descemet's  membrane  in  part  stripped  of  its  epithelium.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  this  view  [i.e.,  Hasner's]  also  to  be 
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nine;  and,  indeed,  on  the  ground  that  several  instances  of  paraoentesis 
happening  to  me  when  hypopium  was  present,*  afforded  no  pus-oells  what- 
ever, but  only  epithelial  cells  m  the  process  of  being  decomposed  and  broken 
np.  Yet,  again,  I  think  Stellwag  must  be  ag^reed  with  in  this,  that  moderate 
hypopium  can  never  depend  alone  on  a  collection  of  such  metamorphosed  oelisp 
and  that  such  a  one  generally  arises  from  a  purulent  solution  of  a  fibrinous 
product,  of  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  the  matrix.  I  see,  then, 
m  hydromeningitis  a  complicated  form  of  disease,  in  wliich  to  a  parenchy* 
matous  inflammation  of  one  part  (the  ligamenium  peetinatum),  a  parenchy- 
matous disease  of  the  epithelium  of  the  chambers,  and  lastly  a  superficial  free 
exudation  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  may  be  associated.  The  nutritive 
disturbance  of  the  epithelium,  besides,  may  happen  in  various  forms — some- 
times as  mere  epithehal  opacity,  sometimes  as  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  cells 
of  the  same.  In  many  cases  these  form  quantities  of  endo^nously-growing 
elements,  which  burst  on  the  surface,  pour  their  contents  mto  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  ulceration,  by  which  that 
which  we  sometimes  were  accustomed  to  diagnosticate  as  pus  in  the  sense  of 
a  pure  exudation,  originates  in  the  evacuation  of  this  accumulation,  and,  in 
fact,  is  to  be  referred  entirely  to  a  change  of  texture  {iridonewt). 

"  Further,  I  think  I  must  here  notice  yet  another  thin^  stated  by  Stellwac; 
which,  however,  I  have  never  found  in  true  hydromeningitis — ^namely,  that  witk 
the  development  of  the  smoke-like  opacity  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea, 
the  appearance  occurs  of  a  peculiar  group  of  grey-yellowish,  sharply-defined 
spots  in  the  corneal  substance,  from  the  size  or  a  point  to  that  of  a  millet« 
seed.  I  hold  these  corneal  opacities  for  true  parenchymatous  affections  of  the 
substance  of  the  cornea,  to  which,  on  the  addition  of  new  nutritive  disturb- 
ances of  the  bulb,  epithelial  opacities  of  the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber  join 
themselves,  but  which  never  commence  by  a  primary  disease  uf  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum. 

"  In  a  clinical  point  of  view,  I  consider  that  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  affected  textures  which  have  been  mentioned,  we  should  distinguish  the 
following  three  forms  of  this  uiflammation : 

**  I.  The  acute  form,  with  conversion  of  epithelium  into  endogenous  growths, 
or  with  fatty  degeneration. 

"  2.  The  chronic  form,  in  which  I  found  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea, 
especially  on  using  the  magnifying-glass,  beset  with  a  quantity  of  pigmented 
points,  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  iris  very  insignificant,  the  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable.  On  careful  inspection  of 
the  periphery  of  the  iris,  the  region  of  the  li^mentum  pectinatum  shows  itself 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  strikingly  softened  and  velvety. 

"  3.  That  exudative  form  oy  means  of  which  an  effusion  of  fibrine  occurs  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  ins.  I  should  mention  that  even  as  in  the  most 
severe  cases  of  this  last  sort,  a  superficial  iritis  joins  itself,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  parenchymatous  iritis,  proceeding  in  general  from  the  periphery  of 
the  anterior  surface,  a  hydromeningitis  is  readily  superadded,  as  I  have  ahread  j 
(p.  536)  stated. 

"  The  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  very  tedious,  especially  the  chronic 
and  exudative  forms.  It  may  go  on  for  weeks  or  months,  with  alternations 
of  better  and  worse,  and  then,  without  proceeding  farther,  at  length  dis- 
appear. 

"  Completely  destructive  for  sight  are  cases  of  the  third  sort  only,  when  the 
exudate  increases  to  such  a  dej^ree,  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  quite  filled 
up,  and  besides  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  whereby  the  above-mentioned 

*  "  See  the  cases  communicated  in  my  essay  '  On  Inflammalion  of  the  Iris,*  in  the 
62nd  volume  of  the  Prague  Qnarteriy  Journal,  pp.  107-110." 
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oonditioii  of  Descemet's  membrane  must  be  produced,  atrophy  of  the  corpus 
dliare  ensues.  Add  to  this,  that  not  uufrequentlj  the  fibrinous  production, 
increasing  outwards,  acts  on  the  sclerotica,  and  leads  to  its  atrophy  and 
protrusion. 

"  The  termination  in  capillary  choroiditis,  as  well  as  closure  of  the  pupil  by 
exudation  from  the  capillary  system  of  the  iris,  I  have  witnessed  omy  when 
this  parenchymatous  form  of  iritis  was  complicated  with  an  exudative  inflam- 
mation proceeding  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil ;  this  last  also  in  rare  cases  of 
the  acute  form,  when  the  emptying  of  the  endogenous  growths  happened  in  a 
great  degree,  and  occasioned  in  the  iris  an  irritation  not  so  intense. 

"  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  tetiological  forces  \Momenie\  a 
stagnation  of  blood  and  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  in  the  choroid,  during 
which,  owing  to  deficient  passage  of  arterial  blood  out  of  the  posterior  short 
diiary  TcsseXs,  and  owing  to  the  now  greater  congestion  in  the  remaining 
arterial  yascular  system  of  the  iris,  originating  from  the  lonff  posterior  ana 
anterior  ciliary  arteries,  antagonistically  a  greater  flow  of  blood  is  caused  to 
the  iris,  and  by  this  means  changes  in  its  nutrition,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
cornea,  may  be  excited.  I  have  already  directed  attention  (§  315)  to  this 
point,  and  to  the  interesting  reciprocal  relation  \Wech»eherkdUnwt\  betwixt 
disease  of  the  cornea  and  that  of  the  iris ;  but  I  consider  it  further  worth 
mentioning  here,  that  the  results  induced  in  the  case  of  parenchymatous 
comeitis  generally  correspond  to  those  observed  in  the  more  acute  forms  of 
iritis,  in  which  cases,  nevertheless  [i.e.,  in  the  cases  of  acute  iritis  secondary 
to  psurenchymatous  comeitis],  this  iritis  [viz.,  parenchymatous  inflammation  of 
the  ligamentum  pectinatumjis  generidly  complicated  with  exudation  near  the 
pupil&ry  margin. 

"  The  treatment  in  the  acute  form  must  be  especially  antiphlogistic,  such  as 
leeches,  the  rubbing  in  of  iinguentum  cinereum  with  or  without  opium,  re- 
maining at  rest  within  doors,  or  even  abiding  in  bed,  protection  to  the  eye 
against  strong  light,  and  an  appropriate  reducing  diet.  The  dropping  in  of 
atropine  is  of  use,  especially  against  the  danger  of  an  approaching  exudation 
from  the  capillary  system  of  the  iris.  Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  is  also  useful, 
by  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  parenchymatous  exudate  produced  by  the 
endogeneousiy-growing  elements,  especially  as  an  absorption  of  this  sort  of 
formation  takes  place  either  not  at  all,  or  only  very  slowly.  Coming  into 
contact,  like  a  foreign  body,  with  the  iris,  it  must  always  prove  hurtful.  In 
the  chronic  form,  I  found  the  external  and  internal  employment  of  iodide  of 
potassium  useful  in  many  cases — a  mode  of  treatment  already  exphiined  when 
speaking  of  the  disease  as  accompanying  comeitis.  I  have  also  lound  worthy 
of  oomniendation,  in  very  tedious  cases,  frequently  repeated  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour  by  paracentesis  comes.  Excision  of  a  piece  of  iris,  especially 
at  its  periphery,  close  to  the  li^mentum  pectinatum,  I  have  not  yet  tried,  but 
shall  put  in  practice  hereafter  m  obstinate  cases."  (p.  542.) 

The  only  comment  we  shall  make  on  Dr.  Pilz's  account  of  the  symp- 
toms of  aquo^capsulitis  is,  that  we  have  generally  found  the  vitreous 
humour  more  or  less  turbid  in  this  disease,  and  that  the  great  deteriora- 
tion of  sight  which  attends  it,  even  when  the  morbid  appearances  in 
the  anterior  chamber  are  but  slight,  marks  an  affection  of  the  retina 
from  the  first. 

As  to  the  treatment,  small  doses  of  calomel  with  quinine  we  have 
found  more  efficacious  than  any  other  medicines.  Tartrate  of  antimony 
with  rhubarb  also  proves  useful 

The  disease  styled  by  previous  German  ophthalmologists  ctclitib, 
and  bj  I>r.   Filz  Pabenchtmatoub  Ihflammatiom  of  the  Tensob 
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ChoroidejB,  having  scarcely  attracted  the  atteutioD  of  Engliafa  authors^ 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  transferring  the  foUowing  account  of  it 
to  our  pages : 

"  We  were  long  in  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Pik,  "  whether  inflammation  of  the 
tejuar  choruidea  occurred  as  an  inclependent  phenomenon.  While  some  ophthal* 
mologues  thought  that  an  inflammation  confined  to  the  tensor  muscle  should  be 
admitted,  others  opposed  this  ^  view,  and  rejected  the  admission  of  a  eweliiu, 
Althoufi^h  I  myself,  in  t lie  beginning  of  my  ophthalmological  career,  belonged 
to  the  Tatter  dass,  and  although  later  anatomical  researches,  the  results  oC 
which  I  published  at  the  time  in  various  articles,  led  me  to  the  admission  of  a 
iclerotitU  only  in  such  cases,  I  find  mvself  obliged  at  last,  led  thereto  by  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  eyes  of  birds,  to  acknowledge  an  inflammation 
of  this  texture.  After  such  experiments,  the  animals  being  killed  at  different 
periods  after  the  operation  of  thrusting  a  red-hot  needle  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sclerotic  groove,  I  found  appreciable  changes  in  the  ciliary  muscle. 
When  the  process  was  very  acute,  an  inflammatory  softening  of  the  muscle 
showed  itself  in  the  most  evident  manner,  the  connexion  of  its  primitive 
bundles  was  at  particular  spots  <}uite  broken  up,  the  molecular  contents  had 
run  together  into  a  cavity,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  we  saw  in  the  mole- 
cular mass  already  isolated  drons  of  fat,  the  number  of  which  was  here  and 
there  so  numerous  that  the  wnole  primitive  bundles  seemed  filled  with  finely 
granular  fat,  imbedded  in  a  scanty  connective  mass.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
operating  force  had  not  been  so  intense,  but  consisted  more  in  a  prick  or  cut, 
the  appearances  in  the  ciliary  muscle  were  less  declared,  although  changes  in 
colour  and  cohesion  were  always  perceptible,  giving  rise  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  molecular  composition  of  the  texture  was  affected.  Its  colour  was  found 
sometimes  scarlet-violet,  sometimes  my-red  and  brownish,  sometimes  whitish, 
at  other  times  even  greenish.  Its  brittleuess  was  increased,  so  that  it  was 
more  easily  torn.  Under  the  microscope,  the  primirive  muscular  bundles  of  the 
tensor  presented  a  more  uniform  homogeneous  appearance,  and  their  cross 
markings  had  become  no  longer  recognisable ;  the  contents  of  the  primitive 
bundles  also  were  evidently  altered,  being  more  opaque,  of  a  greyer  colour, 
and  in  a  more  molecular  condition.  In  long-continued  cases,  sometimes  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  fibrils  was  present,  whue  in  others  only  a  colourless  trans- 
mutation of  the  primitive  bundles  was  found,  in  which  small  heaps  of  yellowish 
shining  molecules  were  discovered. 

"  Although  in  the  human  eye  I  have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
anatomically  such  recent  parenchymatous  inflammations,  yet  I  tliink  I  must 
admit  their  existence.  Ammon*  saw,  in  four  human  sul)jects,  the  ordiculus 
eiliaria  augmented  to  six  times  its  normal  thickness,  being  at  the  same  time 
twice  as  dense  as  boiled  albumen.  There  were  also  exudates  on  the  iris  and 
outer  surface  of  the  choroid.  Ignas  Meyrf  saw  also  a  thickening  of  the 
ciliary  body.  Stellwag^  regards  the  effusion  of  serous  elements  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  even  of  the  sclerotica,  during  inflammation 
of  the  iris,  as  not  very  rare.  According  to  him,  this  infiltration  does  not 
always  confine  itself  to  the  special  episclerotic  texture ;  even  the  firm  substance 
of  the  selerotic  is  thereby  sometimes  so  permeated  and  swollen,  that  the  an- 
terior sone  of  the  choroid  is  projected  above  its  normal  level,  in  the  form  of  a 
bossulated  thin-niembraned  swelling.  In  anatomical  preparations,  he  has  found 
the  more  or  less  closely  injected  ciliary  muscle  dbtinctly  swelled,  very  moist, 
as  if  softened  by  a  quite  limpid  or  yellowish  brine-like  [tulzaknUehen\  prodact, 
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oFi  in  cases  in  vbieh  there  was  httmorrliagic  effusion  in  the  interior  of  the  said 
structure,  by  a  reddish  transparent  product,  which,  besides  a  small  quaniitv  of 
fine  and  clear  niolecules,  contained  no  elements  of  any  set  form,  and  seemed  to 
iSi  the  whole  interstices  of  the  normal  structural  elements,  and  even  to  per- 
meate these. 

'I' Although  I  myself,  as  already  mentioned,  hare  had  no  opportuuity  of  ex- 
amining anatomically  any  recent  case  of  inflammation  of  the  tensor  enortndea 
in  the  human  subject,  yet  I  beliere  I  may  justly  infer  its  previous  existence 
from  some  of  the  changes  of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  have  come  before  me ; 
such  as  its  transformation  into  a  more  or  less  dense,  reddish,  or  whitish  con- 
Dective  tissue,  or  its  shrinking  into  a  shining,  tendinous  texture.  I  believe 
that  such  changes  occur  isolated  or  in  combination  with  exudative  processes  in 
the  teuor,  that  the  exuded  substances  may  consist  sometimes  in  an  albuminous, 
sometimes  in  a  fibrinous,  sometimes  in  a  hemorrhagic  fluid,  and  may  undergo 
yet  farther  changes. 

"  Among  the  symptoms  by  which  inflammation  of  the  tensor  ehordidea  mani- 
fests itself  during  life,  besides  a  debilitation  or  annihilation  of  the  power  of 
aecommodation,  I  hold  especially  worthy  of  consideration  certain  appearances 
occurring  in  the  iris,  which  deviate  from  any  hitherto  described,  are  easily 
ob^ervalile.  The  peripheral  segment  of  its  annulus  major  swells,  the  swell- 
ing assuming  in  Fight  (blue,  grey,  greenish)  irides  a  graphite  or  yellowish- 
slale  grey ;  in  dark  (hazel)  irides,  a  rusty  or  coffee-brown  colour.  The  swelling 
embraces  either  only  a  segment  of  the  great  ring  of  the  iris,  or  it  takes  in  its 
▼hole  circumference.  The  great  ring  becomes  so  markedly  separated  from  tiie 
little  ring  by  an  irregular  zigzag  line,  that  it  ends  as  if  abruptly  cut  off,  and 
acquires  a  peculiar  appearance,  as  if  tufts  of  wool  \jezupte  Wolle^  were  stuck 
OQ  from  the  ^reat  zone  to  the  bejg:innin^  of  the  small.  By  this  means  the 
anterior  chamber  is  so  narrowed  at  its  periphery,  that  the  iris  lies  almost  quite 
dose  on  the  cornea,  and  the  anterior  chamber  only  begins  to  appear  at  the 
commencement  of  the  small  zone.  The  annulus  minor  of  the  iris,  surrounded 
as  it  were  by  this  wool-like  edging,  still  shows  its  distinct  fibrous  structure ; 
yet  its  colour  no  longer  correspoucls  to  the  normal,  but,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  colour  of  the  iris,  it  appears  bleached,  yellowish  white,  dull  white. 
The  edge  of  the  pupil  retains  its  wonted  circularitv,  but  the  opening  is  strik- 
iaglj  contracted— often  to  scarcely  half  a  line.  The  pupillary  edge  lies  close 
OQ  the  anterior  capside,  and  its  mobility  is  so  limited  that  it  nppcars  as  if  it 
▼ere  fixed  to  it.  Yet  this  really  occurs  verv  seldom,  although  1  have  some- 
times seen  a  slight  exudation  which  spread  over  the  anterior  capsule.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  although  less  covered  with 
pigment  and  less  changed  in  qualitv,  is  free  from  adhesion  to  the  crystalline, 
sometimes  along  with  fixation  of  the  whole  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  anterior 
capsule,  there  is  a  serous  fluid  in  the  posterior  chamber  similar  to  the  aqueous 
humour.  The  membrana  limitans  uvea  I  always  found  entire.  The  inflamma- 
tory process,  therefore,  involving  the  iris  proceeded  always  from  the  middle  or 
fibrous  layer,  remaining  limited  to  the  same,  and  in  fact  to  its  great  zone. 
This  was  changed  at  the  diseased  part  into  a  briuelike  \_8ulzaAnliche'\  mass,  in 
vhich  now  more,  now  fewer,  fine  molecules,  and  sometimes  considerable  quan- 
tities of  free  fat  in  the  form  of  vesicles  and  globules,  along  with  free  pigment 
granules,  were  to  be  seen  with  the  microscope.  At  these  spots  muscular  ele- 
ments were  no  longer  to  be  perceived ;  the  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  were 
plainly  distinguished.  In  place  of  individual  vessels  we  could  here  and  there 
detect  strings  filled  with  a  coarse  granular  mass,  consisting  of  calcareous  salts 
and  fat-molecules.  At  certain  places  no  vessels  were  to  be  found.  Here  uu- 
duubtedlv  the  development  of  the  secondary  morbid  projection  of  the  iris  takes 
pl'ice,  solelv  at  tlie  expense  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  iris  and  its  rad> 
iiig  niusele ;  the  membrana  limitans,  as  well  as  the  sphincter  pupillse,  suffered 
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no  change ;  the  pigment  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  only  a  yery  inoon* 
siderahle  one.  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  data  for  diagnosis  can  be 
drawn  from  the  suhjective  symptoms,  any  more  than  from  the  appearance  of  a 
distribution  of  vessels  in  the  annulus  conjunctivK  (Ammon's  elevated  angiec- 
tasic  partial  convolution  of  vessels),  nor  from  the  formation  of  nnmerous 
vessels  extending  from  the  periphery  [of  the  eyeball]  to  the  annulus,  and  there 
ending  as  if  sharply  cut  off,  whereby  the  whole  circle  of  connexion  of  the 
cornea  with  the  sclerotica  attains  the  appearance  as  if  a  furrow  were  drawn  in 
the  latter,  a  symptom  which  I  regard  as  belonging  more  to  oonieitis. 

"  More  frec^uentlv  than  with  recent  parenchymatous  changes  of  the  temor 
ehoroidea,  which  ouen  pass  ^uite  unnoticed,  unless  disturbances  in  accommo* 
dation  or  disorders  of  tne  ins  call  for  medical  aid,  have  we  to  do  with  the 
sequelse  of  this  affection.  These  show  themselves  as  parenchymatous  disease 
of  the  middle  layer  of  the  corpus  ciliare  and  ciliary  processes,  contempo- 
raneously with  all  the  appearances  of  glaucoma.  Hypertroptiy  of  the  iensor  I 
have  never  seen  to  result ;  yet  such  a  tiling  is  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  as 
fibrous  effusions  may  complicate  the  parenchymatous  changes.  When  they  do 
occur,  they  must  operate  detnmentally  on  the  degrees  of  pressure  within  the 
eye,  and  cannot  be  estimated  without  taking  into  account  the  other  layers  of 
the  corpus  ciliare.  In  the  eyes  of  horses,  Ructe*  has  oft^n  obsen*ed  changes 
of  this  Kind,  but  belonging  apparently  to  the  ciliary  processes,  as  the  exudate 
lay  on  the  zonula,  and  always  extended  into  the  hvaloi'd  fossa.  Varicosities  of 
the  orbiculus  ciliaris.  appearing,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  millimetres  from 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  m  the  form  of  a  bluish  ring,  through  the  attenuated 
sclerotica,  certainly  do  not  occur.  Such  varicosities  depend  on  parenchymatoaa 
changes  in  the  sclerotica.  Even  so  is  the  circular  protrusion  of  the  sclerotica 
and  neighbouring  cornea  (the  so-called  varicasiitu  corporia  ciliaris,  eirsopA' 
thalmwf^  with  [it  may  be]  ooliteration  of  Schlemm's  canal,  no  ways  connected 
with  pareucliyaiatous  inflammation  of  the  tetuor  ekoroidea,  as  the  description 
of  trtereelana  will  render  still  clearer. 

'*The  causes  [of  cyclitis]  are  chiefly  mechanical  injuries,  especially  pricks, 
bruises,  concussions — particularly  when  the  former  involve  that  region  of  the 
sclerotica  which  immeaiateiy  covers  the  tensor.  It  is  remarkable  that  primary 
sclerotitis  so  seldom  brings  on  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  tensor. 
Just  as  little  have  continued  strainings  of  the  powers  of  accommodation  any 
connexion  with  such  inflammation;  leading,  as  they  do,  much  more  by  in- 
activity of  the  muscle  to  the  affections  which  happen  to  weakened  and  torpid 
muscles,  and  which  consist  in  regressive  non-mflammatory  changes  of  the 
muscular  fasciculi.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sypliilis  and 
rheumatism  stand  in  a  similar  causal  relation  to  disease  of  this  structure  as  to 
parenchymatous  primitive  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  that  here  the  etiolo- 
gical occasions  already  mentioned  are  valid,  with  the  difference  only,  that  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  disease  varies,  and  the  appearances  in  the  iris  are  more 
of  a  secondary  nature. 

"  The  treatment  corresponds  to  the  inflammatory  appearances,  being  purely 
symptomatic,  rejnird  always  being  had  to  the  possioility  of  a  syphilitic  or 
rheumatic  complication  being  present."  (p.  54S.)         * 

The  author  refers  for  the  particulars  of  treatment  to  what  he  had 
previously  recommended  for  parenchymatous  iritis  (p.  537) ;  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  employment  of  mercurials  in  variooa  forms,  iodine,  oil 
of  turpentine,  belladonna  and  atropine  as  mydriatics,  exclusion  from 
light,  rest  in  bed,  spare  diet,  &c. 

It  is  not  very  evident  where  Dr.  Pil*  ends  his  account  of  the  synip* 
toms  of  cyclitis  as  seen  during  life,  and  commences  to  give  the  results 
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of  his  dissections.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  whether  he  is  relating 
the  appearances  seen  on  dissecting  the  eyes  of  man  or  those  of  hirds. 
From  his  mentioning  that  the  iridal  nerves  were  plainly  distinguished, 
we  ahoold  be  led  to  suspect  the  latter,  as  the  nerves  of  the  human  iris 
are  traced  only  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  their  extreme  tenuity. 
His  experiments  on  the  eyes  of  birds,  besides,  are  very  little  to  the 
point,  there  being  no  ten8or  chorcfidetx  in  that  class  of  animals.  Cramp- 
ton's  muscle,  the  part  he  must  have  wounded  with  his  red-hot  needle, 
has  no  connexion  with  the  choroid,  and  is  not  analogous  to  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

There  appears  a  manifest  contradiction  between  Dr.  Pilz*s  statement 
(p.  550),  that  a  debilitation  or  annihilation  of  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  inflammation  of  the  tensor  cho^ 
TcndeoR  shows  itself  during  life,  and  what  he  afterwards  says  is  his 
opinion  (p.  552),  that  no  data  for  diagnosis  can  be  drawn  from  the 
subjective  symptoms. 

The  consideration  of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  the  crystalline 
capsule,  the  vitreous  body,  the  orbital  tissues,  the  bones  of  the  orbit, 
the  eyelids,  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  the  excreting  lacrymal  passages, 
occupies  the  next  seventy-eight  pages;  after  which  Dr.  Pilz  proceeds 
to  the  non-inflimmatory  disorders  of  nutrition  of  the  eyeball.  Among 
these,  CATABACT  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

''The  non- inflammatory  disorders  of  nutrition  of  the  crystalline  body,'*  says 
Dr.  Pilz,  "  consist  chiefly  in  regressive  qhanges  in  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  The 
opacities  hence  resulting  we  distinguish  with  the  name  Catabact  (Orausiaar). 
Microscopical  examination  has  shown  that  these  regressive  changes  are  m 
general  either  pare  atrophy,  and  then  the  fibres  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  lens 
are  affected,  or  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  degenerative  atrophy  with  a 
tendency  to  induration  or  to  softening  and  fluidity,  and  as  such,  affect  either 
the  periphery  of  the  crystalline  bodj,  consisting  of  the  lenticular  tubes,  or  the 
homc^neous  substance  of  the  lenticular  star.    (p.  699.) 

Lenticular  star  is  the  name  applied  by  our  author  to  the  interfibrous 
substance  of  Wharton  Jones,  the  central  planes  of  Bowman.  Growing 
opaque,  or  becoming  the  seat  of  a  deposition  of  corpora  amylaceaf  this 
portion  of  the  lens  presents  the  appearance  to  which  the  name  cata- 
racta  dehiseens,  or  cataracta  stelUUa  is  sometimes  given. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  several  varieties  of  cataract 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Hard  cataract — proper  lenticular  cataract — ^pure  atrophy  of  the 

nuclear  substance  of  the  lens — ^phakoscleroma. 
IL  Degenerative  atrophy  of  the  lens. 
a.  Myeline  change  of  the  lenticular  tubes. 

1.  Cortical  cataract. 

2.  Laminar  cataract — (Schichstaa/r). 

3.  Partial  cataract— cataracta  centralis — cataracta  punctata. 
h.  Fluid  cataract — phakohydropsia. 

As  a  sort  of  appendix  he  adds: 

a.  Cataracta  cystica. 

€.  Cataracta  arida  siliquata* 
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9,  Gttaaett 

AH  noriid  cluuigcs  of  iioc-iz.£iaM&:«:rT  cri^  aie  di^tliigaisbed  by 
Dr.  POx  as  either  rQ^r^Wir  cr  frr^jrtisf-ve,  Tbeae  terms  are  nearly 
ftjDOOjmoiu  with  mlr-jfj''  r  ar.-!  4  ,p«^r-^  \\c.  Tfte  regresBTe  afiections 
of  tbe  crjstalliije  Lodj  he  re:^uu»  a;»  bei^  eiiher  of  a  porelj  atrophic, 
<st  fA  %  degeceratiTelT  a:ro:  hie  EA:ure.  He  fcarcelT  adouts  in  any 
Tariety  of  caumM^t  the  ind-ic^^e  of  indimmjitico. 

We  are  not  atL^fed  thu  e::ber  the  d^rk  eortoor,  or  the  serrated 
edges  of  tbe  lenticnlar  fibnes^  sei  d^vn  by  Dr.  Pilz  as  microscopical 
changiea  in  cade&  of  hard  catanct,  are  c^  tike  icnner  an  optical  illosiony 
and  the  latter  a  normal  aftpearance. 

In  ^leaking  of  the  »Toipt<^ms  of  hard  cataract^  he  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  wluit  is  oKsenrcd  in  tbe  living  eye  from  what  is 
discovered  on  examination  of  the  lens  vbich  has  been  removed  by 
extraction. 

The  increased  density  of  the  lens  in  the  incipient  stage  of  hard 
cataract^  and  the  aogmented  refractive  power  hence  resulting,  must, 
according  to  our  author,  produce  a  bhortening  of  the  focal  power  of 
the  eye.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  Dr.  Filz  adds  that  the 
eye  will  thereby  be  rendered  presbyopie,  and  that  the  patient  will  have 
recourse  to  convex  glasses  to  aid  him  in  r»ding  and  writing. 

Now,  is  it  not  notorious  that  we  generally  find  the  |Mitipnt  to  have 
become  comparatively  myopic,  and  that  after  repeated  visits  to  the 
optician's  shop,  with  the  view  of  changing  his  convex  glasses,  he  has 
laid  them  aside  as  no  longer  of  use  ? 

A  dimiuution  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  would  certainly  not 
cause  presbyopia,  nor  increase  presbyopia  already  existing.  If  not 
counteracted  by  some  other  change  in  tlie  eye,  it  would  produce  myopia, 
or  diminish  previou.sly  existiug  presbyopia ;  and  we  suppose  that  this 
effect  is  not  uncomnton. 

We  can  imagine  that  Dr.  Pilz  may  have  often  met  with  increasing 
presbyopia  during  the  formation  of  a  senile  cataract  \  and  that  such 
))resbyopia  might  or  might  not  be  directly  connected  with  this  pro- 
cess. In  tbe  former  case,  the  presbyopia  might  depend  on  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  elasticity  or  flexibility  of  the  lens,  preventing  it  fix>m  un- 
dergoing the  changes  of  form  necessary  to  accommodation  of  the  eye 
for  near  objcfcts  ;  or  it  might  depend  on  a  diminution  of  the  curvature 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  const^quent  on  atrophy  and  shrinking  of 
its  substance,  and  in  no  case  could  it  be  a  result  of  diminished  focal 
length  of  the  lens  or  any  other  part  of  the  dioptic  apparatus. 

Letting  alone  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  facts  which  Dr.  Pilz 
allt*gi»,  we  tliink  we  may  safely  affirm  the  following  propositions — 

1.  A  diminution  of  the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  as  a  whole,  cannot 
cause  presbyopia,  nor  co-exist  with  increasing  pi-esbyopia.  It  will 
either  cause  myopia,  or  diminish  previously  existing  presbyopia. 
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2.  An  increase  of  density  in  the  lenticular  substance  will  produce  an 
increase  of  the  refracting  power  of  that  substance,  if  it  affects  the  re- 
fracting power  sensibly  at  all ;  and  the  increased  refracting  power  of 
the  substance  is  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens^  unless  that  effect  is  counteracted  by  a  diminution  of  the  curva- 
ture of  its  surfaces. 

S.  A  diminution  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  tends,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  produce  a  diminution  of  the  focal  length  of  the  whole  dioptic 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  It  cannot,  therefore,  cause  presbyopia  j  al- 
though presbyopia,  dependent  on  other  causes  which  tend  to  increase 
the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  as  a  whole,  may  exist  and  increase  in  spite 
of  it. 

Degensrativb  Atrophy  of  thb  Lens,  Dr.  Pilz  tells  us,  declares 
itself  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  ways-^ 


"1.  As  myeline  change  of  the  lenticular  tabes.  3.  As  entire  change  of  the 
cortical  substance  into  an  emulsive  fluid  (Staarmagma^,  which  chieflj  exhibits 
a  solution  of  protein  substances  with  finely  granular  fat,  and  gradually  draws 
abo  the  nucleus  within  the  sphere  of  this  metamorphosis  (fluidity).  3.  As 
amjloid  degeneration  of  the  amorphous  substance,  fonnins:  the  star  of  the 
lens."  (p.  704.) 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  Dr.  Pik's  work, 
with  his  account  of  the  symptoms  of  TfiUE  Cortical  CxTARAcrt 
{Dor  dgendiche  RinderuUiar) — 

"l.  The  opacity  {generally  begins  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  in  the  shape  of 
streaks  or  oblong  triangles,  the  oases  of  which  are  turned  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens,  their  points  towards  its  axis.  These  streaks  are  either 
from  the  first  very  narrow,  and  of  a  white  colour  (the  rarer  case),  or  they 
appear  at  their  bases  of  ereater  breadth,  and  more  of  a  bluish-grey  colour  and 
of  a  peculiar  (mother-orpearl)  lustre.  They  by  no  means  present  at  first  a 
complete  opacity,  but  are  rather  translucent,  so  that  we  see  into  several  layers, 
lying  over  one  another.  Betwixt  the  streaks  are  generally  small  sectors  fthe 
radiations  of  the  lenticukr  star),  in  which  the  transparency  is  still  consideraole. 
The  streaks  themselves  correspond  with  peripheric  segments  of  the  lens,  at 
least  in  this  respect,  that  we  can  still  perceive  in  them  the  relative  positions  of 
the  lenticular  tubes.  Sometimes  the  triangles  begin  as  irregularly  scattered 
points,  which  increase  in  number,  and  unite  into  groups ;  occurring,  however, 
always  more  numerouslv  near  the  edge  of  the  lens,  invading  the  spaces  between 
the  tertiary  and  secondary  divisions  of  the  lenticular  star,  and  at  length  by 
their  union  forming  the  more  or  less  extensive  triangles,  of  a  greyish  or  Bluish* 
white  colour.  With  this  formation  of  the  triangles  there  often  remain  indivi- 
dual segments  free  from  opacity,  and  we  thus  retain  a  view  of  the  transparent, 
or  more  or  less  yellowish  or  yeUo wish- brownish  nucleus  of  the  lens,  the  same 
being  in  a  state  of  pure  atrophy.  If  the  progress  of  development  of  the  tri- 
angular opacities  takes  place  from  the  ^ge  more  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens,  then  they  appear  curved  forwards,  lie  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
pupil,  and  slmost  touch  the  edge  of  the  pupil  {cataraeta  eortiralis  anterior)  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  is  more  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cor- 
tical layer,  the  streaks  appear  rather  concave  and  lie  far  beliiud  the  pupil, 
while  tbe  very  characteristic,  opalizing,  dull  mother-of-pearl  appearance  of  the 
opacities  of  the  anterior  surface  is,  on  account  of  the  luminous  reflexion 
through  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  entirely  lost.  By  artificially  dilating  the 
pupil,  the  growing  continuation  of  the  individual  concave  streaks  and  triangles 
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sear  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  easfl^  detected,  aod  sometimes  also  the  spteading 
opadtj  from  this  orer  the  antenor  surface  of  the  cortical  layers.  As  the 
disease  proceeds  (this  being  mnarked  with  especial  distinctness  in  the  anterior 
segments  of  the  cortical  substance),  the  fine  triangular  form  of  the  opacities 
becomes  more  and  more  characteristic ;  the  triangles  become  more  slender, 
thej  assume  a  linear,  spoke-like  form,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  whiter 
colour.  At  the  same  time  a  double  change  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of 
such  cataracts.  The  ccNlical  substance  becomes  so  much  thinned  (condensed) 
that,  as  the  nucleus  had  previouslj  been  atrophic,  its  shining  through  be- 
comes strikingly  more  perceptible ;  the  apices  lying  in  the  central  region 
appear  much  attenuated,  and  the  diaphanous  substance  lying  between  the 
opaque  triangles  in  the  peripheric  segments  becomes  by  thb  means  so  dis- 
tmct  that  the  patients  ootain  an  increasing  glimmer  of  light  and  allege  that 
they  see  better.  A  second  interesting  appearance  consists  in  spotted,  sharply 
circumscribed  portions  of  an  intense  white  colour,  lying  dose  to  the  postenor 
surface  of  the  capsule,  which  gradually  expand,  occur  most  abundantly  at 
the  terminations  of  the  lenticuL^r  tubes,  where  they  grow  broader  towards 
the  lenticular  star,  and  allow  the  anterior  inTCstment  of  the  capsule  which 
extends  orer  it,  and  appears  at  first  of  normal  bri^tness,  to  be  seen  of  a 
duller  condition,  and  often,  after  a  lonecr  time,  with  a  wrinkled  aspect.  With 
the  development  of  the  last  particmar  [the  transition  apparently  of  a  ten* 
ticular  into  a  capsulo-lenticukr  cataract],  there  is  combined  a  loosening  of 
the  normal  connexion  of  the  capsule  with  the  zonula  zinniL 

**%.  With  the  commencing  opacity  there  is  always  connected  a  distinct 
swelling  of  the  crystalline  body — an  enlaigement  in  tne  direction  of  the  axis. 
Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  normal  position  of  the  lens  in  reference 
to  the  iris  becomes  more  distinct,  on  account  of  the  opacity  of  the  anterior 
cortical  layer,  the  enkrffement  is  not  apparent,  although  it  is  real,  and  even 
recognisable  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  strong  bolstering  forwards  of  the 
ins  and  narrowing  of  the  anterior  diamber.  Later,  with  the  beginning  of  a 
jfreat  consolidation  of  the  opaque  cortiod  layer,  there  takes  place  a  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  Hence  fails  the  indication  of  a  shadow  from  the 
ins  on  the  opaque  anterior  capsule,  not  only  so  long  as  the  development  of  the 
cataract  hists,  but  also  then,  if,  in  course  of  time,  a  diminution  of  the  volume 
of  the  lens  ensues,  and  the  edge  of  the  pupil  lies  close  to  the  lens  and  no 
*P*<5e  of  transparent  lenticular  substance  intervenes  betwixt  the  opacity  and 
the  edge  of  the  pupil  lying  on  the  capsule. 

•!i^k  ^'  *^  M^®  consistence  of  such  cataracts,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  that  it  will  be  so  much  the  more  considerable,  (a)  the  more  decided  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  lenticular  system;  {6)  the  broader  the  clear  streaks 
between  the  opaque  points  and  spots ;  (c)  the  more  of  a  saturated  white  colour 
the  triangles  which  diminish  in  breadth  at  their  bases;  {d)  the  more  distinct 
the  deposits  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule.  If  the  cortical  substance  be 
grey,  and  appears  pretty  uniformly  sprinkled  with  fine  points  or  spots,  we 
may,  m  general,  m  cases  of  great  want  of  transparency,  conclude  that  there  is 
a  soft  (yet  bnttle)  condition  of  the  cortex;  in  cases  of  slightly  saturated  yet 
pretty  transparent  opacity,  we  may  infer  almost  normal  (geUitinous)  consis- 
tence.   When,  on  the  contrary,  between  the  points  and  spots  there  are  amali 

«f/^?u     '      '  ^^^  ^^*  *'  ^^*  partiaUy,  a  greater  consbtence. 
4.  The  opacity  caused  by  a  cortical  cataract  sp^iilv  influences  vision. 

^Jhf  l!l?i  «™  i?.*i!^_''*^>*l'^^^°^«^  ^9^  *^«  complete  consolidation 
«..—  .  -  V     ^.  .   ,    - .  "    to  twi 

ral,  to 
♦Ka  fi^M  ^f  Vi  -o— '.."-r — ;-v  ""*'"  •»"©  uuauitjr  ui  lue  leuucuiar  layers  anecis 

in  th™L   ""  ^""^"h  "^r  ""^^^  ?'P*^^"  ^«P^it«  o«^-    0«^  the  other  hand, 
m  the  commencement  of  cortical  opacity  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  the  diaturl 
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bnoc  of  sight  is  often  very  sliglit,  and  sometimes  (althon^h  rarely)  is  confinid 
to  the  occanrence  of  various  sorts  of  scotomata,  or  to  doable  or  multiplied 
vision  of  small  and  especially  of  shiuinff  objects  (for  instance,  in  regarding  the 
moon  or  the  flame  of  a  taper,  a  polished  metallic  button,  and  the  like),  so  that 
the  diagnosis  of  a  lenticular  opacity  may  be  extremely  difficult,  and  we  must 
call  in  the  aid  of  other  diagnostic  means,  as— 

"a.  A  pretty  full  dilatation  of  the  pupU,  by  which  we  may  obtain  a  view  of 
the  oommencing  streaky  fine-pointed  opacities  at  the  edge  of  the  lens. 

**6,  Examination  with  obliquely  incident  daylight,  or,  better  still,  with  the 
light  of  a  lamp  converged  by  a  convex  glass,  by  which  latter  contrivance  we 
distinctly  see  the  most  various  self-crossini?  reflections  arise  from  the  layers 
lying  behind  one  another,  all  yielding  distinctly  the  same  greyish  colour, 
which  in  the  middle  parts  especially  seems  somewhat  more  saturated  on 
account  of  the  greater  number  of  layers.  (This  examination  is  particularly 
important  when  no  nuclear  cataract  is  present,  as  then  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
recognised  of  that  yellowish  reflexion  which  arises  from  the  presence  of  an 
indurated  lenticular  nucleus). 

*'  e.  Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  transmitted  light.  By  this 
means  we  recognise  distinctly  black  radii  converging  from  the  periphery  to- 
wards the  centre,  or,  by  a  more  pnnctiform  arrangement  of  the  opacities,  dark 
points,  especially  towards  the  ea^e  of  the  lens.  The  same  assume,  supposing 
they  are  not  naturally  black,  a  h^ht  colour,  if  we  illuminate  them  by  concen- 
trating the  focus  of  the  rays  of  light  on  them.  But  if  the  opacities  are  more 
diffused,  they  show  themselves  even  by  transmitted  light  of  a  light  colour. 

*'  d.  The  use  of  Listing's  eutopic  experiment.  The  patient  suspected  of 
incipient  cataract  looks  at  the  clear  sky  through  a  hole  in  a  card  made  with 
the  finest  sewing  needle,  whereby  the  abnormal  opacities  are  readily  brought 
iuto  subjective  contemplation  as  various  dark  spots  and  streaks  in  the  field  of 
dissipation  of  the  nearly  parallel  homocentrical  light,  and  in  general  can  be 
perceived  earlier  than  it  is  possible  to  discover  them  as  objects  I'rum  without. 
it  is  hereby  demonstrable,  that  these  dark  spots,  which  prevent  the  course  of 
the  rays  of  li^ht  through  the  dioptric  media,  are  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  pupil,  in  the  Tens  or  near  its  capsular  covering.  Less  advantageous 
here  is  the  Purkinje-Sansonian  experiment ;  as,  so  long  as  the  anterior  capsule 
is  normal,  the  conditions  for  the  r^ular  reflexion  of  the  light  at  the  surface 
of  the  crystalline  body  will  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed,  even  when  the  above- 
described  pellicular  deposits  form  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule, 
especially  as  in  this  case  the  capsule,  as  well  as  the  external  epithelium,  is  in 
a  state  of  complete  integrity.  Hence,  even  in  cortical  cataract,  the  image 
reflected  from  tiie  anterior  lenticular  surface  will  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  only 
when  the  capsule  takes  on  a  roughness  through  the  process  of  shrinking  that 
the  reflected  image  will  suffer  disturbances  in  its  purity.  That  the  inverted 
image  reflected  from  the  posterior  capsule  must  fail  in  any  case,  is  self* 
evident. 

*'  in  those  cases  where  the  myeline  change  of  the  lenticular  tube*layer  is 
present  at  the  same  time  with  the  development  of  granule-cells  and  fat 
granules  in  and  betwixt  the  elements  composing  it,  with  subsequent  formation 
of  cholesterin,  the  external  appearance  of  such  cataracts  differs  from  the  above 
description  of  pure  cortical  cataract,  and  becomes  as  such  diaguosticable  only 
when  they  begin  to  be  converted  into  true  peripheric  cholesterin  cataracts. 
The  appearance  afterwards  depends  particularly  on  the  various  proportions  of 
cholesterin  ingredients,  and  the  cataractous  surface  attains  through  the  strong 
conglomerating  of  the  same  in  little  heaps,  a  peculiar  metallic,  sparkling 
appearance,  as  if  ansing  from  glittering  scales.  The  capsule  retains  its  normal 


lustre.    The  cataract  acc^uires  a  new  degree  of  consistence,  and  alon^  with 
is  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  crystalline  body,  to  which  dfetach* 


this  there  is 
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noent  from  the  sonula  may  readily  be  added,  especially  from  ooncussiona  or 
the  oonteroporaneoas  presence  of  deposits  on  the  aoniua  (cataraeta  tremmla^ 
disioeaia), 

"As  a  particular  form  of  cortical  cataract,  I  most  here  shortW  notice  those 
peripheric  opacities  of  the  lens  which,  besides  myelins  changes  of  the  lenticular 
tubes,  acquire  a  very  dark,  black,  often  blood-red  colour,  from  the  endosmotic 
penetration  of  hiematin  into  the  peripheric  layers  of  the  lens,  and  are  designated 
cataraeta  nigra^  tanffuinfa,  pigmeMtoBa.    The  opacity  shows  the  radiating  char 
racter,  the  streaks  offering  either  the  normal  grey  colour,  or  appearing  |>artly 
quite  black.    The  black  }uurts  occupy  either  a  laiKC  extent,  or  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  grey  cortical  streaks,  ana  with  these  form  a  marked  coutrast.    Bjy 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  the  black  streaks  appear  sometimes  dark  blood- 
or  cherry-red.    Microscopically,  the  lenticular  tubes  are  shown  to  be  the  dis- 
eased substance,  and  present,  besides  the  myeline  cban^  in  various  high  degrees, 
in  the  black  streaks  and  spots,  the  lenticular  tubes  infiltrated  with  a  dark-red 
pigment.    This  last  is  found  both  diffused  and  in  some  particular  places  accu* 
mulated,  more  strongly  so  always  next  the  anterior  capsule,  and  consisting  of 
fine  red  granules.    It  contains,  along  with  larger  masses  of  pigment,  also 
isolated  crystalline  forms,  which,  according  to  Grafe,  yielded  in  one  case  not 
the  rhomboidal  form  of  h»matoidin  crystals,  but  that  of  pentagonal  dodecae> 
drons,  and  chemically  showed  themselves  quite  identical  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  blood.    The  nucleus  of  tiie  lens  may  be  either  normal  or  in  a  state 
of  pure  atrophy,  but  is  always  free  from  the  deposits  of  pigment.    The  con- 
sistence of  the  lens  is  exactly  as  in  common  cortical  cataract.    This  cataract 
is  freauently  associated  with  internal  effusions  of  blood  (choroidal  apoplexies), 
and  the  disturbance  of  sight  from  this  very  cause  is  greater  than  in  simple 
cataract  (true  amblyopia).    Tliese  cataracts  must  also  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  highlv-developed  senile  cataract,  which  may  indeed  reach  to  a 
dark  brown  shade,  but  never  to  a  black  colour."  (p.  707.) 

These  extracts  will  more  than  suffice,  we  think,  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  not  onlj  of  Dr.  Pilz*8  mode  of  describing  the  varieties  of 
cataract,  but  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  his  whole  work —  namely, 
invincible  laboriousness.  The  pains  he  has  bestowed  on  the  pathology 
of  the  eye  can  be  judged  of  only  by  a  careful  peruflal.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  his  statements,  to  be  generally  received,  will  require  the 
confirmation  of  future  observers;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  of  the  minutiss,  obscure  and  subtle,  upon  which  he  dwells  with 
so  much  earnestness,  are  of  very  small  importance  in  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

To  the  pathology  of  cataract  there  succeed  non-inflammatory  dis- 
orders of  nutrition  in  the  vitreous  humour,  bones  of  the  orbit  and 
orbital  tissues,  eyelids  and  lacrymal  organs.  Dr.  Filz  then  takes  up 
disorders  of  circulation  and  effusions  of  blood  irt  aud  round  the  eye, 
then  wounds,  then  displacements,  such  as  ectropium  aud  entropium, 
upon  which  less  is  said  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  us 
to  demand — ^then  disorders  of  the  accommodative  powers,  as  myopia 
and  presbyopia  —  then  strabismus  and  paralytic  afifections  of  the 
muscles,  external  and  internal.  Nyctalopia,  and  the  effects  of  cerebral 
diseases  on  the  organ  of  vision,  come  in  for  a  few  remarks,  while  con- 
genital defects  close  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  Operative  Suroert  of  the  Eye  occupies  131  page&     After  a 
description  of  the  instruments  used  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  and 
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some  generft]  roles  regarding  operations  on  tbe  eye,  Dr.  Pilz  rushes  in 
mediae  ree  with  an  account  of  Iridectomy,  showing  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  this  operation  as  a  remedial  means  of  almost  general 
application  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at 
the  date  of  his  publication  iridectomy  held  its  full  swing.  We  have 
always  regarded  the  operations  for  cataract  as  the  most  important  of 
a)l  those  performed  on  the  organ  of  vision ;  and  their  study,  and  the 
repetition  of  them  on  the  dead  body,  as  affording  the  best  basis  for 
those  to  proceed  upon  who  mean  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  eye 
surgery.  He  who  thoroughly  understands  the  operation  of  extraction 
of  the  cataract,  and  has  acquired  a  facility  of  performing  it  on  the  dead 
subject,  ^ill  find  all  other  eye-operations  comparatively  simple  and 
easy. 

To  show  Dr.  Pilz's  exaggerated  notion  of  the  use  of  iBiDEcrroMY, 
we  shall  give  his  indications  for  its  performance;  and  with  this  we 
shall  close  oar  extracts  from  his  work : 

"  The  indications,"  says  be,  "  for  the  undertaking  of  this  operation  follow 
from  the  pathology. 

"  We  may  present  a  brief  view  of  them  as  follows : — 

"A.  Stationary  processes ;  the  object  being  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the 
eje  operated  on. 

"  1.  Corneal  opacities  covering  the  pnpil. 

"2.  Simple  closure  of  the  pupil  Kai cataracta  accreta, 

'*  3.  Anterior  svnechia,  with  distortion  and  abolition  of  the  natural  pupil. 

"  4.  Part  ial  or  total  staphyloma. 

"  5.  Conical  cornea  {Kerenlatia  eouied), 

"  6.  Laminar  cataract  {der  SchichUtaar),  stationary  opacities  of  the  lenti* 
cnlar  nucleus  and  central  capsular  cataracts  of  from  2  lines  to  2^  lines  in 
extent,  cases  ill  adapted  for  the  ordinary  methods  of  cataract  operation,  and 
in  which  the  advantages  of  an  operative  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  according 
to  Grafe's  masterly  deductions,*  outweigh,  in  a  high  degree,  the  removal  of 
tbe  cataract. 

"B.  Extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  with  or  without  iritis,  threatening 
danger  to  the  preservation  of  the  pupil,  or  foretelling  the  later  necessity  of  an 
artiilcial  pupil,  even  before  the  issue  of  the  disease  of  the  cornea. 

'*C.  Cases  where  our  object  is  to  stop  the  irritation  of  the  tunica  uvea,*or 
the  stimulus  of  a  chronic  inflammation  ot  the  uvea,  and  remove  the  threatening 
(sympathetic)  disease  of  the  second  eye. 

"  1.  Posterior  synechia,  with  or  without  closure  of  the  pupil. 

"  2.  Irritation  of  the  tunica  uvea. 

"  3.  Serous  exudate,  which  proceeds  from  uveal  irritation. 

"  4.  The  earliest  period  of  ttie  prodromal  stages  of  choroiditis  eapillaritf  for 
prevpntion  of  the  approaching  iriiia  parenchymatom, 

"5.  The  chronic  form  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  liganuiUum 
iridit  peeiinaimm, 

"  6.  All  cases  productive  of  bruising  of  the  iris,  swelling  up  of  the  lens 
after  opening  of  the  capsule  (it  may  uAlow  an  operation,  or  be  caused  by  a 
▼ound),  foreigu  bodies  driven  into  the  iris  and  sticking  in  it  (which  can  be 
removed  aloug  with  a  piece  of  iris),  distortions  of  the  iris  from  partial  ad- 
hesions— for  example,  to  a  cicatrice  caused  by  an  irregular  incision  of  the 
cornea  in  extracting  the  cataract— pressure  on  the  iris  by  a  dislocated  lens,  and 
BO  forth. 

*  Arohiv,  Band  i.  Abth.  2,  S.  241. 
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**  7.  Where  by  traumatic  ureal  irritation,  or  Bpoutaneonsly-occunin^  internal 
inflammation  of  one  eye,  or  even  after  complete  blindness  of  one  eye  m  conse- 
quence of  the  above-mentioned  process,  periodic  iritic  irritations  befal  the 
second,  till  now  sound,  eye,  even  when  as  yet  no  iritic  products  are  present  in 
the  same.:  Here  also  we  feel  grateful  for  Grafe*s  highly  important  hints 
(1.  c,  s.  248).  He  always  found  in  iridectomy  on  the  eye  first  blinded,  not 
merely  a  prophylactic  for  the  preservation  of  the  second,  sometimes  even  com- 
mencing atrophy  of  the  bulb  would  retrocede,  for  instance,  where,  relatively, to 
the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  the  flattening  in  the  region  of  the 
straight  muscles  was  but  slight— the  same  being,  according  to  his  expression, 
mote  eonceniric,  and  where  the  patient  still  retained  a  fair  perception  of  light. 

"D.  Diminution  or  loss  of  siffht  from  increase  of  intraocular  pressure,  in 
consequence  of  choroiditis  with  deposit  of  exudate  from  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  uveal  arteries,  with  inflammatory  changes  in  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
80  forth.     [Acute  and  chronic  glaucoma.] 

"E.  Diseased  contraction  of  the  pupil  (MyoMf)."  (p.  907.) 

An  important  question  still  remains,  in  answer  to  wbich  we  mast 
say  a  few  words.  How  does  Dr.  Pilz  treat  the  diseases  of  the  eyet 
Is  hid  ti'eatment  good  or  bad — new  or  old — bold  and  energetic— or 
trivial  and  expectant]  We  may  answer,  in  general,  that,  in  principle, 
it  differs  but  Uttle  from  our  own.  £xcept  in  regard  to  excision  of  the 
iris,  it  is  the  reverse  of  rash  or  heroic,  and  is  often  feeble  and  tempo- 
rizing. In  the  commencement  of  acute  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  for 
instance,  he  absohitely  forbids  the  use  of  local  means,  cautions  us 
against  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  recommends  the  brow  and 
temple  to  be  rubbed  twice  a- day  with  an  opiate  salve! 

Dr.  Pilz  pays  great  attention  to  dietetical  means,  regulating  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  patient,  and  guarding  the  body  and  mind  generally, 
and  the  eyes  particularly,  against  causes  of  irritation.  He  hangs  warm 
cloths,  and  bags  filled  with  dried  herbs,  over  the  eyes;  pleases  the  pa- 
tient with  lemonade,  ices,  almond  milk,  and  tea;  and  advises  him  to 
smoke  only  through  a  long  pipe  1 

Depletory  means  he  uses  with  great  discretion,  recommending  vene- 
section (the  most  potent  of  all  means  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eyes)  very  sparingly,  and  only  when  the  patient  is  robust ;  and  trusting 
to  leeches  and  cupping.  He  occasionally  has  recourse  to  scarification ; 
excises  trachomatous  granulations,  as  well  as  thickened  and  vascular 
folds  of  conjunctiva;  and  by  times  practises  paracentesb  cornese. 

He  seems  to  have  little  faith  in  counter-irritation. 

His  sedative  applications  are  chiefly  cold  water  and  iced  compresses. 
He  uses  as  lotions  for  the  eye,  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  compounded 
with  aqua  lauro-ceraai,  and  Sydenham's  liquid  laudanum ;  solutions  of 
acetate  of  lead,  alum,  sal  ammoniac,  and  lapis  divinus ;  also,  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Of  saline  substances  in  general,  as 
applied  to  the  eye,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  sooner  most  of  them  are  discarded  the  better. 

The  value  of  warm  fomentations,  either  with  simple  water,  poppy 
decoction,  or  the  like,  does  not  seem  to  be  snfllciently  appreciated  by 
Dr.  Pilz;  although  he  mentions  that  eye-waters  should  be  used  luke- 
ivarm.  His  objections  to  Gulz*s  distillcKi  aqua  opii  (eight  ounces  to  be 
distilled  irom  a  pound  of  water  with  two  ounces  of  pure  opium)  are 
amusing,  though  perhaps  true  enough.    He  says  it  has  "dnen  iiblen 
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GerwA  und  tamnU  theuer  /"    Many  other  drags  aro  liable  to  the  same 
objectioa. 

Kather  from  the  experience  of  others  than  his  own,  he  speaks  of 
tannin  as  an  astringent,  to  be  used  either  in  powder,  solution,  or  salve. 

Dusting  of  the  eye  with  calomel  in  fine  alcoholized  powder,  is  spoken 
&vourably  of  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

Of  stimulants  and  escharotics  applied  to  the  eye,  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  opium  wine,  hold  the  chief  place.  The  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  Dr.  Pilz  generally  uses^  is  of  the  strength 
of  one  grain  only  to  the  ounce  of  water;  but  he  occasionally  employs 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce ;  and  sometimes  the  solid  pencil 
of  lunar  caustic,  as  well  as  the  milder  one,  formed  of  nitrate  of  silver 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

As  anodynes,  to  be  used  internally  or  externally,  Dr.  Pilz  recom- 
mends chiefly  opium,  tincture  of  stramonium,  digitalis  in  various  forms, 
and  chloroform ;  the  last  as  a  liniment.  He  cursorily  mentions  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  as  a  remedy  for  scrofulous 
ophthalmia;  but  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  similar  use  of  chloroform,  as  well  as  of  ether,  in  many  of 
the  most  distressing  affections  of  the  eye.  We  are  afraid  one  drop  of 
tincture  of  stramonium  (Tiuct.  stramonii,  zu  1  Tropfeu)  will  not  do 
much  to  relieve  the  neuralgia  attendant  on  severe  ophthalmia. 

As  mydriatics,  atropine  and  belladonna  are  constantly  recommended, 
especially  in  iritlB.  The  former  is  considered  as  acting  not  merely  on 
the  pupil,  but  also  on  the  ciliary  muscle.  Friction  with  belladonna, 
combined  with  white  precipitate  salve,  is  mentioned  as  a  remedy  in 
scrofulous  ophthalmia;  but  its  great  utility  in  the  foi*m  of  lotion  or 
fomentation,  both  in  that  and  in  other  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
eye,  does  not  seem  sufficiently  appreciated. 

A  variety  of  eye- salves  are  enumerated ;  the  chief  being  those  con* 
taining  white  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

Of  internal  medicines,  those  of  a  reducing  sort,  such  as  purgatives, 
ipecacuan,  and  Dover's  powder,  are  frequently  recommended,  but  only 
iu  small  doses.  Tartar  emetic  is  too  rarely  named.  Neutral  salts,  in 
so-called  digestive  doses,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
acetate,  citrate,  and  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  are  recommended 
chiefly  as  acting  on  the  kidneys;  and  with  the  same  view,  as  well  as 
counteracting  over*  nutrition  and  vascular  plethora,  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  carbonates. 

Mercurials,  and  the  preparations  of  iodine,  receive  their  full  meed 
of  pnuse.  Calomel,  occasionally  in  large  doses,  generally  in  small 
ones,  oflen  repeated ;  corrosive  sublimate,  Yan  Swei ten's  solution,*  and 
Zittman'sdecoction,t  are  frequently  mentioned.  Mercurial  inunction, 
so  as  to  aflfect  the  system,  is  forbidden  ;  but  friction  with  mercurial 
salve  round  the  orbit,  with  or  without  digitalis,  is  greatly  confided  in. 

*  Thii  is  a  solntion  of  bichloride  of  merenry  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and 
IS  vny  like  our  liq.  hydr.  bichlorid. 

t  This  oonaists  of  a  strong  decoction  of  lanaparilla,  in  which  a  bag  has  been  sus- 
pended containing  a  small  qoantitj  of  alum,  of  calomel,  and  cinnabar  during  the 
boiling.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  almost  proved  that  none  of  the  mercury  in  the 
big  is  dinolved  ;  at  any  rate,  that  none  has  been  found  in  the  decoction. 
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Oil  of  tnrpentiiie  Dr.  PQz  bas  not  Ibond  of  anj  oonsidemble  benefit 
in  intis. 

Ail  tonics,  qninine  andiron  are  tbose  principally  depended  on. 

For  the  treatment  of  gruinlar  conjonctiva,  Dr.  Pils  speaks  favonr- 
ably  of  Bays'  plan  of  coating  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  with  acetate 
of  Jead  in  line  powder ;  and  for  pannos,  or  Taacal«>-nebalon8  cornea, 
arising  from  pomlent  ophthalmia^  he  recommends  inoculation  with 
bleunorrhoeal  matter,  as  practised  by  Piringer  and  Jager. 

Considerable  pains  and  cost  have  been  b^towed  on  the  illostrations. 

The  woodcuts  referring  to  strocture  are  passable.  The  figure  in 
p.  53,  showing  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  with  the  aunulus 
fibrosus,  and  the  different  periosteal  openings  for  the  passage  of  the 
nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  into  or  out  of  that  carity,  is  new  to  us,  and 
will  aid  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  complicated  parts  concerned.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  figure  is  incomplete. 

In  the  account  of  Bonnet's  capsule  and  Tenon's  membrane  (p.  10) 
reference  is  made  to  a  fig.  6;  but  no  such  figure  is  given,  neither  as 
a  woodcut  in  tlie  text,  nor  in  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  magnified  section  of  the  eyelids  and  anterior  part 
of  the  bulb  at  p.  82,  in  which  those  textures  are  referred  to,  but 
from  it  no  notion  of  their  most  important  relations  can  be  formed. 
The  figure  at  p.  94,  of  the  nasjil  duct,  is  very  poor — ^much  inferior  to 
the  figures  of  the  same  jjart  given  by  Fischer.  The  figure  of  the 
retina,  compressed  into  a  funnel  form,  p.  493,  would  scarcely  have 
passed  even  in  the  days  of  Meibomius.  Beer's  knife,  p.  894,  and  hi^s 
needle,  p.  896,  are  represented  much  too  large.  Rosas's  scythe-needle 
(ib.)  is  not  accurately  repi^esented,  and  is  worse  described,  for  it  cuts 
on  its  concave,  not  on  its  convex  edge.  At  p.  899,  Maunoir's  scissors 
are  too  big,  and  the  sharp  blade  projecting  beyond  the  blunt  one  is  an 
error.  In  place  of  Jager'a  ophthalmostat,  consisting  of  two  forceps 
opening  together  by  a  spring,  and  closed  by  pressure  on  a  trigger  (p.  900), 
we  would  recommend  to  Dr.  Pilz,  ]Mr.  France's  use  of  a  simple  for- 
ceps for  laying  hold  of  the  conjunctiva  and  steadying  the  eye  in  such 
operations  as  extraction.  The  two  figures  (p.  916)  said  to  represent 
Grafe's  coreoncion  are  really  figures  of  Schlagintweit's  instrument. 
The  first  figure  is  too  large,  and  the  second  does  not  correspond  in  its 
most  essential  part  with  the  first.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  blunders, 
seeing  the  instrument  is  so  beautifully  made  in  Yieima.  Guepin's 
instrument  for  iridoparelkysis,  intended  to  punch  out  a  piece  of  the 
cornea,  and  thereby  cause  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  is  described  as 
"  ein  besonderes  locheisenfbrmiges  Instrument !"  We  should  transfer 
this  iron-hole-forming-tool  to  its  rightful  owner — the  saddler  or  the 
cobbler.  All  double  needles,  such  as  those  figured  at  pp.  931,  946, 
we  hold  in  abomination.  At  p.  1020,  we  have  figures  of  two  instru- 
ments, proposed  by  Reybard  of  Lyons,  for  an  operation  which  Dr. 
Filz,  on  physiological  grounds,  rejects  as  useless.  Gensours  probes 
(p.  1021)  are  represented  much  larger  than  they  really  are,  and 
abruptly  truncated  at  the  end,  in  place  of  being  rounded  off. 

The  work  is  furnished  with  thirteen  large  plates  at  the  end.     Two 
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of  them,  oonipriaing  eight  figares,  are  illustratiTe  of  the  stractare  of 
the  organ  of  vision,  and  the  normal  appearance  of  the  fundus  ocoli  as 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Seven  plates,  containing  129  figores, 
of  which  thirteen  are  ophthalmoscopic,  relate  to  the  diseases  of  the 
eye — all  brightly  coloured,  not  particularly  good  as  works  of  art,  but 
sufficiently  suggestive  of  what  they  are  meant  to  represent.  Five 
uncoloared  plates  follow,  containing  102  figures,  mostly  in  a  reduced 
size,  illustrative  of  the  operations  performed  on  the  eye,  plans  well 
calculated  to  aid  students  in  their  first  steps  in  ophthalmology. 

A  word  as  to  style  ere  we  part  with  Dr.  Pilz.  That  his  work  is 
the  first  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  embrace  ophthalmo- 
logy as  a  whole  cannot  be  denied,  but  its  solitary  supremacy  does 
not  extend  much  further.  The  information  which  it  contains  is  in* 
dubitably  valuable,  diluted  though  it  be  with  a  large  amount  of  Ger- 
man fume;  but  the  style  is  the  very  reverse  of  perspicuous  or  agree- 
able, liong  lumbering  sentences,  loaded  with  parentheses,  and  the 
clauses  connected  in  the  most  slovenly  way,  render  perusal  tiresome  in 
the  extreme,  and  often  leave  the  meaning  scarcely  intelligible.  Oh  ! 
that  Dr.  Pilz,  and  his  countrymen  generally,  could  but  learn  to  write 
short  sentences,  and  keep  in  mind  the  sovereign  rule  of  Quintilian — 
*^  Non  solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  nou  intelb'gere, 
ciirandum !" 
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Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery  and  Encyclopcedia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Samuel  A.  Lake,  Surgeon  to  St.  Maiy's  Hospital,  (fee. ;  assisted 
by  various  emiueut  surgeons.    Vol.  I. — London,  1861.    pp.  1085. 

This  work  made  its  first  appearance  in  1809,  and  during  the  following 
twenty>nine  years  passed  through  no  less  than  seven  editions-- a  fact 
sufficiently  proving  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  then  held,  and 
indeed  its  real  value,  for  from  its  large  size  and  manner  of  arrange- 
ment it  was  essentisUy  a  book  of  reference  for  the  more  advanced 
student  or  practitioner,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  attract  a 
beginner  as  a  sboH  or  royal  road  to  surgical  lore.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  edition,  however,  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed — 
twenty- three  years,  each  of  which  has  brought  forward  a  very  large 
number  of  new  works,  many  of  real  and  lasting  value,  and  in  each  of 
which  changes  have  been  made  in  our  views  of  surgical  pathology, 
and  accordingly  improvements,  or  at  least  alterations,  introduced  in 
our  methods  of  treatment.  In  every  direction  our  knowledge  has 
been  en  landed  by  the  observation  of  many  new  facts,  and  by  a  more 
exact  and  careful  consideration  of  those  already  known. 

During  this  long  interval  no  work  has  appeared  that  could  at  all 
take  the  place  so  long  occu|)ied  by  Cooper's  Eucyclopsedia  in  English 
medical  literature;  hence  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  design  of  issuing 
a  new  edition  brought  down  to  the  present  time.     We  think  that  the 
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editor  has  also  acted  wisely  in  associating  with  him  in  his  editorial 
laboum  a  number  of  surgeons  who  for  the  most  part  have  already 
become  distinguished  in  the  special  departments  which  they  have  here 
undertaken. 

The  ordinary  course  of  studies  required  by  most  of  the  examining 
boards  unfortunately  is  at  present  in  many  respects  more  likely  to 
render  a  man  able  to  pass  his  examination  creditably  than  to  fit  him  for 
his  future  duties,  and  almost  every  one  must  have  felt  as  he  enters  on. 
practice  the  necessity  of  Airther  and  fuller  information  than  that 
afforded  him  in  the  manuals  and  treatises  he  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing,  and  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  of 
teachers  to  recommend  or  allow  in  place  of  works  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive nature.  When  the  mind  is  young  and  active,  and  the  charm 
of  comparative  novelty  still  attracts,  almost  every  case  to  which  the 
surgeon  is  called  will  present  some  point  for  consideration — either  a 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  or  some  question  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  employed;  and  for  assistance  he  will  naturally  wish  to 
turn  to  the  experience  of  his  predecessors — ^to  that  which  has  been 
best  written  on  these  subjects.  To  most,  however,  it  is  not  granted 
to  have  access  to  large  libraries,  and  even  of  the  comparatively  few 
who  liave  such  £EU!ililies,  there  are  still  far  fewer  who  are  capable  of 
utilizing  them  to  their  full  extent :  the  fact  is,  that  to  make  efficient 
use  of  any  great  collection,  there  must  be  either  long  experience  and 
great  diligence,  or  some  book  which  will  point  out  and  distinguish  the 
really  important  from  that  which  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and  which 
will  thus  act  as  a  reliable  guide.  A  large  libraiy  is  like  a  wilderness^ 
in  which  the  traveller  without  a  guide  is  lost ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
a  mere  catalogue,  however  well  prepared,  cannot  fulfil  the  necessary 
requirements. 

The  great  mass  of  medical  men,  however,  will  always  be  without 
access  to  large  collections,  and  will  accordingly  require  some  work  of 
reference,  in  which  the  more  valuable  publications  may  be  found  con- 
densed, arranged,  and  compared  in  a  fair  but  critioal  manner,  and 
which  may  serve  them  to  some  extent  in  lieu  of  the  original  works. 
The  frequent  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  little  time  left 
for  study  by  the  incessant  demands  of  practice,  increase  the  necessity 
for  such  publications  as  the  present.  In  every  case  such  a  work  is 
occasionally  valuable  if  well  carried  out  in  frilness  and  accuracy ;  it 
will  assist  the  searcher  after  knowledge,  sometimes  by  furnishing  in- 
formation drawn  from  sources  which  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible, 
sometimes  by  pointing  out  the  works  in  which  he  can  find  the  subject 
treated  in  all  its  details. 

In  the  elaboration  of  such  a  digest  of  surgical  literature,  next  and 
even  still  more  important  than  the  design,  is  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
performance;  clearness  of  style,  fulness  of  detail,  and  accuracy  of 
reference,  will  of  course  be  expected  If  the  execution  does  not 
correspond  with  the  design,  such  a  work  as  the  present  must  be  a 
fiulure.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  us  that  it  was  specially  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  Samuel  Cooper  carried  out  his  plan,  that  his  die- 
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tionary  became  so  extremely  asefal ;  the  design  was  good,  the  handi- 
work was  good.  On  two  peculiarities  we  should  lay  especial  weight, 
because  they  seem  to  us  to  indicate  exactly  what  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  preparing  a  new  edition ;  one,  the  absence  of  any  local  cha- 
racter; the  other,  the  abundance  of  references.  Cooper  himself  has, 
ia  pretty  strong  terms,  indicated  both  these  points  as  special  charac- 
teristics of  his  work.     In  the  preface  to  the  seventh  edition  he  says : 

"  In  preparing  this  edition,  which  comprehends  an  account  of  all  the  prin- . 
cipal  modem  improvements  in  snrgery,  I  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
deal  fairly  and  impartially  with  every  individual  whose  name  I  have  had 
occasion  to  mention,  or  whose  suggestions  form  subjects  of  consideration  in 
the  ensuing  pages.  My  aim  has  l^en  truth,  wherever  I  could  find  her ;  and 
Id  every  situation,  where  any  glimpse  of  her  beautiful  figure  presented  itself, 
I  have  ardently  courted  her,  regardless  of  the  name,  school,  or  country  on 
which  she  might  deign  to  shed  her  glory.  By  steadily  adhering  to  this  prin- 
ciple ;  b?  zealously  marking  what  the  book  of  nature  and  the  field  of  experience 
aafolded ;  by  reuouncing  all  obsequious  submission  to  every  other  kind  of 
aathority,  and  by  taking  the  liberty  of  sometimes  thinking  and  judging  for 
myself,  I  trust  that  the  most  likely  pkn  has  been  adopted  of  maintainiug  the 
character  of  this  book,  and  rabing  my  own  reputation." 

And  to  the  title  of  the  same  edition  he  adds :  **  And  numerous 
references  to  ancient  and  modem  works,  forming  a  catalogue  of  surgical 
literature,  arranged  according  to  snlijects.**  Both  these  reasons  remain 
in  operation  at  the  present  day.  There  is  no  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  represents  fully,  not  only  English,  but  also  French  and 
(jerman  snrgery,  or  that  gives  a  suflSciently  extended  and  well-selected 
series  of  references  on  surgical  subjects.  These  are  wants  which  a 
new  edition  of  Cooper  ought  to  satisfy ;  should  it  not  do  so,  we  cannot 
aee  any  special  reason  for  its  publication.  The  works,  so  well  known, 
of  Erichsen,  of  Holmes,  &c.,  would  meet  all  other  requirements. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  an  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Snrgery  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  surgical  literature, 
and  to  some  extent  even  supply  the  want  of  other  books.  For  this 
purpose,  no  mere  exposition  of  the  doctrines  or  of  the  practice  of  any 
particular  school  or  place  can  be  sufficient,  nor  yet  is  any  originality 
required.  What  is  wanted  is  the  collection  and  selection  of  material 
f lom  every  and  any  source,  its  condensation  and  arrangement ;  a  series 
of  carefully  arranged  references  to  all  the  most  important  papers 
or  works  being  appended  to  each  article. 

It  18  in  accordance  with  these  views  that  we  now  proceed  to  examine 
how  &r  this  edition  fulfils  these  requirements ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness,  we  shall  separate  our  remarks  into  three  part&— - 
those  on  the  original  text,  those  on  the  additions  to  the  text,  and, 
lastly,  thode  on  the  references.  As  to  the  first,  little  need  be  said;  it 
would  now  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  criticise  the  matter,  except  in  so 
£u:  as  it  has  become  insufficient  or  obsolete. 

^  The  plan  adopted  in  conducting:  the  present  edition  through  the  press  has 

been,  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  matter,  whether  historical 

y     or  strictly  professional ;  to  erase  only  that  which  by  lapse  of  time  had  become 

obsolete,  or  which  the  accumulated  experience  and  the  advance  of  the  colla- 
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tentl  sdences  had  shown  to  be  at  yariance  with  the  improved  knowledge  of 
the  day." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  freer  excision  of  the  old  matter, 
and  a  larger  introduction  of  new,  woald  have  been  adviaable ;  indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  that  several  articles  should  have  been  entirely  re-written. 
Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles, 
and  as  in  this  respect  the  old  edition  was  certainly  deficient,  some 
general  line  of  conduct  should  have  been  laid  down  and  adhered  to  as 
much  as  possible — such  as,  for  example,  that  all  diseases  of  special 
organs  or  tissues  be  treated  under  the  name  of  the  part,  and  all  opera- 
tions under  the  name  of  the  operation.  Wherever  this  could  not 
coDveniently  be  done,  cross  references  should  have  been  introduced. 
Such  a  plan,  when  once  understood,  would  much  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  book.  We  may  exemplify  the  inconvenience  presented  by  the 
present  arrangement,  or  rather  waut  of  arrangement,  by  detailing  an 
actual  occurrence.  Not  finding  in  the  new  edition  Foreign  Bodies  in 
the  Bladder  treated  under  the  latter  term,  we  then  referred  to  Foreign 
Bodies  and  to  Bodies  Foreign,  but  under  neither  did  we  find  any  infor- 
mation. Noting,  however,  that  Boil  was  treated  under  Furunculus, 
we  naturally  referred  to  Corpora  Aliena,  again  to  be  disappointed.  As 
no  other  heading  under  which  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  new  edition  occurred  to  us,  and  as  we  were  aware  that 
Cooper  occasionally  treated  under  the  same  title  both  the  operation 
and  the  various  diseases  for  which  the  operation  was  applicable,  we 
turned  to  the  old  edition,  sections  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity,  in  neither 
of  which  did  we  find  anything  bearing  on  our  search.  We  now 
determined  to  follow  another  plan;  foreign  bodies  occur  in  the  ear, 
eye,  rectum,  &c.  Under  Kectum,  to  which  we  first  applied,  the  second 
paragraph  begins  with  "  Foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  rectum,'* 
<&c.,  and  winds  up  with  a  reference  to  "p.  214;"  and  as  we  had  now 
become  somewhat  cuiious,  we  continued  our  seareh,  and  turned  to  that 
page,  where  we  only  found  some  remarks  on  "  abscess  near  the  rectum, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  foreign  bodies  passing  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  into  the  cellular  tissue."  Evidently, 
Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Kectum  were  treated  under  Bectum.  Under 
Ear  we  found  the  fifth  division  to  be  on  '*  extraneous  substances,  &c,, 
in  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus."  Under  Eye,  we  again  found 
nothing  on  foreign  bodies,  and  we  referred  successively  to  conjunctiva, 
cornea,  and  ophthalmy  before  we  found  what  we  wanted.  Becurring 
again  to  our  original  subject,  we  looked  over  the  articles  entitled 
Urethra;  Urethra,  Strictures  of;  Urinary  Calculi ;  Urinary  Fistulse  ; 
Urine,  Betention  of,  and  ultimately  found  the  tenth  division  of  the 
laJst  article  entitled  Betention  of  Urine  from  Foreign  Bodies  in  the 
Bladder.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  case;  but  yet  we  have  on 
several  occasions  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  under  what 
title  a  given  subject  was  treated.  We  have  always  felt  that  this  was 
a  defect  of  some  moment  in  a  work  of  reference,  and  one  that  might 
have  been  readily  avoided,  had  the  articles  been  arranged  on  some 
plan,   such   as  the  one  just  mentioned.     We   may  note  here   that 
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the  article  on  Gnn-sbot  Wounds  is  placed  before  Ooaiacum,  Gumma, 
GomS)  whilst  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  it  should 
follow  them. 

The  followiDg  articles  have  been  reprinted  without  any  additions  of 
new  matter;  in  some  of  them  this  might  possibly  be  advisable,  it  can 
however  be  scarcely  doubtful  that  to  most  of  them  additions  should 
have  been  made  to  such  an  extent  as  would  bring  the  information 
down  to  the  present  time.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  append  to 
Acupuncture  and  Arteries  a  number  of  references  taken  almost  at 
raDdom  from  our  notebook ;  they  are  neither  complete,  nor  can  we 
pronuse  that  they  are  all  of  value;  they  will,  however,  serve  our 
purpose,  if  they  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  unem- 
ployed. 

Abdomen ;  much  additional  matter  should  have  been  inserted,  es- 
pecially on  abdominal  abscesses,  their  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  abscess 
of  the  iliac  fossa  should  have  been  treated  at  length.* 

Acupuncture  ;t  Amaurosis,  with  the  exception  of  a  paragraph 
mentioning  the  ophthalmoscope,  abundant  material  on  this  subject  now 
exists,  especially  in  the  '  Archiv  fiir  Ophthalmologic,'  and  the  whole  of 
it  should  have  been  re- written;  arteries;^  arteriotomy;  operation  for 
extra-uterine  fcetation  (under  the  heading  of  Cflesarean  operation); 

*  See  BalUrd'B  voric  on  the  pliymcal  diagnosifl  of  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
p^ttrs  of  Bernnts  and  Manley  on  abacea  of  the  abdominal  parieten,  &c. 

t  It  has  also  been  used  in  hydroode,  anasarca,  aaeites  (Lond.  Med.  Qas.,  vol.  xzL 
pp.  55,  332 ;  voL  xziii.  pp.  103,  228 ;  it  ia  not  a  means  free  from  danger  (Lancet> 
ToL  Tii.  p.  874;  Reme  M6d.,  vul.  xvii.  pp.  812,  471,  477);  on  aonpunctnre  of  the 
iMtfi  (see  Medical  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  92 ;  Lancet,  vol.  z.  p.  624 ;  toL  xxxvi.  p.  768  ; 
Berae  Med.,  vol.  xxiL  p.  275);  to  be  oompared  with  accidental  wounds  of  the  heart 
bytoeedle  (Med.  Times,  1850,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  119;  Lond.  Med.  Gas.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  720;  ToL  zxxiii.  p.  461;  Prorin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  zyL  p.  836,  &o.) 

X  Arleriet. — M.  Yalette :  Sar  la  Possibility  de  lier  TArtdre  Oocipitale  prds  de 
100  Origine;  Modifications  i  certains  proc^^  osit^s  dana  la  Ligatare  des  Artdree 
Biaqne  Exteme,  Bpigastriqne,  et  Soos-claTidre ;  La  Ligature  d6  TArtdre  Honteuse 
loterne.    (Gai.  des  H6p.  18^4,  p.  99.) 

W.  Hargraye:  Suggestions  for  Facilitatiog  the  Exposition  of  Arteries  and  the  Appli- 
otion  of  the  Ligature.     (Dub.  Med.  Press,  1853,  Feb.  2.) 

OaUirie :  On  Ligature  of  the  Internal  Carotid.    (Med.  Timoi,  1850,  yoL  ii.  p.  184.) 

A.  Derille :  On  manner  of  Finding  and  Exposing  the  Arteries.  (Med.  Times,  &e., 
1854,  Tol.  iL  p.  490,  618,  540,  589.) 

Deidmeris:  De  la  Compression  des  Art^res  comme  Moyen  Th^rapeutique,  et 
ptrticuUdrenent  de  la  GaroUde  Primitiye.  (Bnoyel.  des  Sciences  M6d.,  torn.  buT. 
e.  p.  20, 1887.) 

S^dillot :  Sur  la  Section  des  Artdres  apr^  la  Ligature.  (Eneyd.  dea  Sd  MM., 
torn.  ccTil  p.  215,  1849.) 

Q.  W.  Norris :  On  Mortality  after  Ligature  of  Subclavian.  (Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
8cL,  Nev  Ser.,  toI.  x.  p.  18,  1845.)  Statistics  of  Ligature  of  Carotid.  (lb..  New 
8er.,  Tol.  xir.  p.  13,  1847.)  Table  of  Ligatures  of  Iliao  Arteiy.  (lb.,  New  Ser., 
ToL  xiii  p.  13,  1847.)  Statistics  of  ligature  of  Femoral.  (lb..  New  Ser.,  toL  xviii. 
p.  313, 1849.) 

R.  Q.  H.  Butcher :  On  the  Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Palmar  Arch  and  of 
the  Arteries  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Wrist-joint.  (Dublin  Med.  Press,  yoI.  xxyiii. 
p.  17,  1852.) 

Cherets:  On  the  Effects  of  Obliteration  of  Carotid  on  the  Cerebral  Circulation. 
(Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Sol,  yoL  i.  p.  706  ;    Lond.  Med.  Qas.,  toI.  xxxvi.  p.  1140.) 

Malgaigne :  On  ligature  of  the  Ulnar  Artery.    (Med.  Times,  toL  xtL  p.  652 ; 
61-xzxi.  6 
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m;  euftnitioii ;  eontuioD  (InrffljmDj  addibon) ;  etms;  cup- 

pmg;  diplopia  (reqoireB  re-vriting):  doi»  iiuU«r,  fiiDgoas  tomoiira  of; 
eodkjmom;  ectropk»D  (alteration  oi  two  words);  emphyflema;  empy- 
eoia;  eoeastlus;  epulis;  exfi^ktioD;  exophthalmk  (mont  trifling) ; 
eye,  iDJarieB  of ;  floccoatioo;  fraeoom  bngiue;  fragilitaa  oasiam;  fun- 
gnB  haemalodes;  fanincnliis;  gangiioo;  gams,  inflammatioii  and 
abaeeas  of;  giUH,  tnmoan  of;  liemeralopia  (acaroely  aoy  addition) ; 
fcemiopia;  betnia cerebri  (woald  not  this  artick  have  been  better  placed 
vnder  the  head  encef^ialocelet);  bcwdeohun  (two  lines  of  addition); 
hydrophthalmia  (two  lines  ftdded). 

The  artide  on  Banda^  is  insufficient;  to  AnscoiUtion  a  few  lines 
are  added  on  pesreusBion — a  means  of  diagnosis  which  should  have 
been  moeh  mote  luUy  treated,  as  its  suigical  applications  have  been 
both  eokxged  and  better  defined  since  the  time  of  Cooper;  the  Dyna- 
ia  allowed  ^we  fines  and  a  hal^  noaddition  having  been  made 
Cooper  had  said  on  the  sabject^  yet  soificient  evidence  of  its 
to  be  loond  in  the  work*  by  Malgaigne,  which  has  been  so 
iployed  in  the  additions  to  the  artidea  on  Fractmes  and  Dis- 


In  genctal,  we  think  the  veraaiks  made  hj  Cooper  on  symptoms, 
mtk  as  Crepitus,  Fhictuation,  shonld  have  been  extended.  Let  the 
reader,  fiir  example^  refisr  to  the  (orwaet  term;  he  will  find  ^ Crepitus, 
the  grating  sensation  or  nmse  occasioned  by  the  ends  of  a  fracture 
when  they  are  moved  or  rubbed  against  each  other;  one  of  the  most 
positive  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  sodi  an  noddent.''    Such  is  all 
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eelri. ;  BalL  Bdg.,  p.  177,  1853.) 

The  variovs  twitiw  oo  anemjiai,  opnative  nrigery,  fcc. 

0.  L.  IKetendi:  Skinen  car  Geadiiebte der  Uttterfaindimg  daig.  gross.  Aiteriea. 
(BriaagBB,  18S0.) 

e.  li.  Dietcrich :  Das  Aafroehcn  der  SeUagadcrn,  Ac     (Nfinb.,  1831.) 

*  TniU dea  Viaetana  ei  dea  Lozatiou,  two toIi.,  Fuia,  1847—55;  m<n«  espe- 
cjallj  ia  Td.  ii.  p.  91,  where  he  ahows  that  aa  assistaBt  of  ardiaary  itreagth  eearoely 
«f«r  drawa  bj  a  steady  poll  more  than  thirty  kilogiamaMS  (sixty-auL  poonda),  and 
that  erea  this  effort  doet  aot  hat  two  miavtea ;  by  a  andden  aad  violeBt  effort  he 
may,  however,  aiomcBtarily  diaw  to  aizty  (132  Iha.),  or  eren  aiaety  kilogrammeB 
(19blha0t  thvs  doabliag  or  eren  tripliag  the  force  employed.  If  thia  ia  the  case 
with  oae  aiaa,  what  differeneea  mnat  there  be  when  there  are  three,  aiz,  or  more  mea, 
aooordiag  aa  they  pall  together,  by  a  ateady  atiaia,  or  aoddealy  by  a  violent  effort. 
It  ia  impoaaible  wider  aoeh  cireomataacea  to  hare  evea  the  leaat  idea  of  the  foree 
eierted.  Ia  the  aext  page  he  atatea  that  the  force  exerted  may  be  determioed  to 
withia  a  eoaple  of  poooda  or  ao  by  tiie  dynamometer — an  aecnrary  quite  aaffieient  for 
all  praetieal  parpoaea ;  that  the  traction  may  at  once,  without  iaooavaueace,  be 
carried  to  100  kilognunmea  (2  cwt.),  increaaed  a  minute  later  to  150  (2icwt), 
then  to  be  eanied  more  alowly  and  with  all  the  requisite  care  to  the  point  required 
for  the  redaction  of  the  dialocation.  According  to  tiiia  aatbor,  the  grcatcat  force  yet 
vaed  and  mcasored  hj  thia  iaatmment  has  been  275  kilogrammea  (lb.,  p.  106). 
R^tlot  (Traits  de  MMeme  Op^iatire,  aeconde  ^,  torn.  L  p.  92,  Paria,  1853) 
atatea  that  he  haa  gone  aa  high  aa  300  kilogrammea.  It  ahonld  be  mentioned  that 
the  credit  of  having  introdoeed  thia  aadal  addition  ia  dne  to  the  latter  author,  who 
publiabed  an  iotereating  paper  on  ita  nae  in  the  Gaaette  M^dicale  de  Paria,  Angaat^ 
1884 ;  aome  remarka  oa  thia  anbjeet  will  alao  be  found  in  *' Obserrationa  on  the 
Kedaistioa  of  Dialoeation%  with  the  Deaoiption  of  a  New  Appazatoa  for  making 
KstenaioB,  Ac.**    (Dublin  Hoapital  Gaaette,  1861,  voL  viii  p.  273.) 
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the  iuformation  given  under  this  head ;  nofc  even  is  there  a  croes  refe- 
rence to  any  other  article.  Sarel  j  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit 
the  term  altogether,  than  to  give  such  an  account,  so  imperfect,  and  so 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  erroneous  opinion.  There  maj  be  fracture 
without  crepitation,  and  crepitation  without  fracture.*  No  doubt  a 
man  of  experience  will  recognise  in  most  cases,  without  difficulty,  that 
the  crepitus  in  one  case  is  to  be  referred  to  a  fracture,  in  another  to  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  in  another  to  emphysema,  in  another  to  ar« 
ticnlar  disease,  and  so  on ;  but  he  who  has  not  yet  gained  this  expe- 
rience is  the  one  likely  to  refer  to  this  article,  and  he  will  scarcely  be 
rendered  wiser  by  its  i)erusal  in  its  present  state.  A  full  enumeration 
of  the  cases  in  which  so  important  a  symptom  occnrs  should  have  been 
given;  some  attempt  to  describe  the  various  modifications  in  its  cha- 
ncier might  certainly  have  been  made,  and  some  caution  as  to  the 
cases  in  whicb  it  should  not  be  too  anxiously  sought  for  would  scarcely 
have  been  8aperflnous.t  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  article  on 
Fiactoation.  Every  practical  surgeon  is  aware  how  deceitful  is  fluc- 
tuation, yet  comjMuratively  few  have  ever  carefully  considered  what  is 
meant  by  the  term,  or  perceived  that  under  it  as  ordinarily  employed 
Mrveral  distinct  phenomena  are  included.  "  Fouatben  medical  men  of 
mthunoe  examined  an  ovarian  tumour,  and  all  agreed  that  it  oontained 
floid,  the  fluctoation  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes  being  so 
unequivocal  and  distinct.''^  All  fourteen  were  in  error;  there  was  no 
iinid,  the  tumour  was  composed  of  colloid  matter.  Where,  as  in 
ascites,  a  swelling  is  tolerably  superficial,  its  walls  soft  and  yielding, 
its  cavity  of  large  size,  so  that  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
liquid  without  too  much  tension,  a  slight  but  quick  tap  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  will  excite  in  those  of  the  other  hand  applied  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  belly  a  sensation  which  is  called  fluctuation — a 
feeling  of  a  slight  shock  caused  by  undulations  in  the  liquid.  As, 
however,  these  conditions  are  not  generally  present  in  abscess,  efifusions 
d  blood,  ovarian  dropsy,  dec.,  no  fluctuation  of  that  kind  can  be  found ; 
but  a  di£ferent  sensation  produced  in  a  difierent  manner  may  be  per- 
ceived ;  although  this  last  mentioned  sensation  is  essentially  distinct 
from  the  former,  both  in  its  manner  of  production  and  its  characters, 
the  conditions  of  its  existence  and  the  state  it  discloses,  still  both  have 
been  generally  confounded  together,  and  are  yet  included  under  the  one 
same  of  fluctuation,  a  potent  means  of  perpetuating  error.     The  latter 

*  Under  the  head  Fracture  we  find  aome  farther  and  fuller  remarks  on  crepitus, 
ud  ponibly  others  on  the  same  subject  may  be  scattered  elsewhere.  What  we  wish 
to  show  by  the  above  remarks  is  that  each  article  should  be  complete  in  itself,  or 
else  refarenoes  ^onld  be  made  to  the  other  parts  of  the  work  in  which  further  details, 
&«.,  Day  he  found.  By  the  latter  plan  we  at  onoe  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
information  given  on  any  subject ;  by  the  former  we  are  always  left  in  doubt  as  to 
vheiher  we  have  disooTcred  all  or  not. 

t  "Mais  loraqu'dle  (la  crepitation)  est  faible  et  obeeure,  et  qu*il  B*agit  de  la  dis- 
tingoer  du  cliqnetis  artienlaire,  la  chose  est  beaucoup  moins  facile ;  pour  mon  oompte, 
je  Boig  rest6  en  suspens  plus  d'une  fois,  et  plus  d*une  foia  aussi,  j'ai  vn  Pupuytren 
lifter  Ini-mftme.'*    (Malgaigne,  1.  e.  torn,  i  p.  104.) 

:  Lancet^  1843-4,  voL  L  p.  651. 
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method  depends  on  tbe  fiict  that,  as  all  fluids  are  incompressible,  a 
cyst  containing  them  will  expand  in  one  direction  if  compressed  in 
another;  and  the  best  method  of  producing  this  artificial  expansion 
has  been  well  described  by  A.  B6ranl  as  follows : 

"  The  surgeon  commences  by  applying  the  pulpy  portions  of  one  or  more 
fingers  of  the  left  haud  to  a  superncial  part  of  the  tumour ;  he  then  exerts  a 
gradualiy-auffmentinff  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  with 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  which  are  most  often  placed  on  the  same  side  of 
the  tumour  and  at  some  distance  from  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  He  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  being  gently  forced  forwards 
or  from  within  outwards,  and  that  they  feel  raised  oy  a  smooth  soft  mass, 
which,  however,  acts  with  considerable  power.  Having  arrived  at  this  result, 
he  should  cease  from  pressing  with  the  right  hand,  so  as  not  to  further  indent 
the  parts  touched  bv  it ;  at  tiie  same  time  he  should  not  raise  his  fingers,  or 
remove  them  from  the  swelling ;  he  should  hold  them  exactly  at  the  spot  and 
the  depth  at  which  they  have  arrived.  He  should  now  begin  to  press  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  gradually  increasins  the  force,  and  as  he  does  so, 
he  will  perceive  in  the  fingers  of  the  riglit  hands  sensation  like  that  which  he 
had  felt  in  the  left  hand.  He  may,  he  ouffht,  indeed,  to  recommence  the  same 
mancBuvre  a  number  of  times,  altemateTy  pressing  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  or  left  hand,  and  taking  care  to  pay  attention  with  each  alternation  to 
the  fingers  which  are  experiencing  pressure  from  within  outwards ;  for  it  is  by 
them,  and  not  by  those  which  are  pressing,  that  the  sensation  of  fluctuation, 

so-called,  is  perceived In  short,  to  educe  this  species  of  fluctuation, 

there  must  be  an  active  pressure,  an  active  displacement  of  the  one  hand  from 
witiiout  inwards,  whilst  the  other  is  passive,  its  motion  being  only  communi- 
cat-ed  to  it ;  and  during  all  this  perioa  the  surgeon  must  direct  the  whole  of 
his  attention  to  the  sensations  furnished  by  the  latter."* 

This  method  furnishes  an  important  means  by  which  the  elasticity 
of  erectile  tumours,  encephaloid  cancers,  &c.,  may  be  often  distin- 
guished from  genuine  fluctuation  caused  by  a  collection  of  fluid.  How 
this  can  be  done  is  explained  by  B6rard  in  the  article  just  cited;  he 
says: 

"  Errors  will  be  surely  avoided  if  we  apply  the  fingers  of  one  hand  alone, 
and  appreciate  the  resistance  presented  by  the  tumour ;  and  then  press,  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  force,  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand ;  for  provided  the 
distance  between  the  two  hands  be  at  least  five  to  six  centimetres  (about  two 
and  a  half  inches),  there  will  be  no  sensation  of  fresh  fiuctuation,  it  matters 
not  with  what  enexgr  we  press,  nor  yet  will  the  force  tending  to  elevate  the 
fingers  be  increasea. 

This  induces  us  to  point  out,  that  an  aiiiicle  on  general  surgical 
diagnosis  would  have  formed  a  useful  complement.  Much  excellent 
matter  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Chirurgische  Diagnostik,*  by  M.  B.  Lessing,  Berlin,  1845 ;  in  the 
'  Compendium  de  Chirui^e  Pratique,'  par  B^rard  et  Denonvilliers, 
tome  1,  Paris,  lSi5 ;  in  the  work  recently  published  by  F.  Jordan 

*  Compendium  de  Chirni^ie  Pratique,  torn.  L  p.  29.  We  have  extracted  this 
rather  long  passage,  partly  becanae  the  sabject  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  partly 
because  it  is  very  generally  misunderstood,  bat  principally  to  draw  attention  to  an 
article  of  three  pages,  every  line  of  which  might  have  been  inserted  with  advantage  in 
the  present  edition  of  Cooper. 
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(' IntrodQction  to  Clinical  Surgery/  London,  1858);  many  valuable 
uid  apposite  remarks  are  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  clinical  lectures  of 
Yelpeau,  lisfiranc,  &c. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  additions,  and  shall  first  notice  the  articles 
which  are  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  composed  of  fresh  matter. 
Amongst  these,  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Blood  is 
ooQspicuons — Blood,  pathology  of ;  Chlorosis;  Choleemia;  Glucohsemia; 
Hjdnemia;  Hyperinosis ;  Hypinosis;  Heterochymeusis ;  Hypersemia. 
The  editor  considers  these  to  form  a  very  important  addition;  we 
cannot  help,  however,  considering  them  out  of  place,  for  however  good 
they  may  be,  there  are  many  matters  of  much  greater  importance 
which  might  have  been  inserted.  A  concise  essay  on  the  history  of 
Slurry,  for  which  there  was  a  basis  already  in  the  article  headed 
"  Surgery,"  would  have  formed  a  fitting  introduction  to  such  a  work 
as  the  present,  and  been,  at  all  events  in  our  opinion,  much  more 
valuable.  In  this  series  there  are  also  the  following  essays — 
Aniesthesia,  a  very  sati^sfiictory  disquisition,  yet  scarcely  written  in 
the  spirit  of  Cooper ;  Caustics ;  Cautery ;  Chambers  of  the  Eye,  not 
so  good,  nor  can  we  imagine  the  reason  for  inserting  here  a  paragraph 
of  some  length  on  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  when  hypopyum  is* 
specially  treated  at  the  end  of  the  same  volume.  A  short  but  inter- 
tstiug  sketch  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  cicatrices,  appended  to  art. 
Cicatrix.  Choroiditis ;  conjunctiva ;  conjunctivitis — alt  as  it  appears 
to  us,  indifferent ;  as,  in  general,  we  cannot  fairly  speak  in  very  eulo- 
gistic terms  of  the  sections  relating  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  our  reasons,  and  we  may  do  this  best  by  examining  a  pas- 
sage, such  as  that  at  p.  474,  on  purulent  conjunctivitis  in  infiemts.' 
It  is  stated  there  that — 

''There  are  two  symptoms  that  may  be  selected  as  a  gna^  of  the  intensity 
of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  infants— the  one  is  the  condition  of  the  lids,  the 
other  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  discharge.  If  the  lids  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour  and  much  swollen,  and  if  the  discharge  is  yellow  and  thick  and 
Teiy  abnndanty  it  is  a  severe  case,  but  only  in  the  first  stase,  and  the  eve  is  as 
yet  ijrobably  safe ;  but  if  the  lids  appear  of  a  bluish-rea  colour  and  rather 
flaccid,  the  disease  has  most  probably  seriously  damaged  the  eye." 

Thus  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  in  regard  to  both 
prognosis  and  treatment,  stiffness,  firmness  of  the  lid,  is  unmentioned  ;* 
the  point  of  paramount  importance  is,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
cornea,  which  ought  to  be  examined  daily ;  as  regards  the  prognosis, 
every  other  sfymptom  dwindles  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
this.  «  The  rapidity  and  destructive  character  of  the  disease  are  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  secretion  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  eyes,  and  also  by  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  little  suf- 
ferer.** We  had  imagined  the  belief  in  the  destructive  action  of  the 
secretion  to  be  only  a  medical  superstition,  which  had  already  nearly 
died  out ;  we  find  we  are  mistaken  ;  there  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 

>  *  Grftfe  m  Arehiv  fUr  Ophthalm.,  b.  i. ;  Arlt  in  Jahrb.  f .  Einderheilk.  Enter 
Jahzg.,  et  Amial.  d*Ocul.  torn.  xl.  p.  49;  Stellwag  y.  Garion  in  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderh. 
Zvdter  Jahig.,  S.  126. 
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proof  that  pus  has  any  such  action,  and  there  are  many  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  has  not,  as  may  be  seen  in  Arlt,*  who  condadea 
'that  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  caustic 
quality  of  the  secretion,  but  rather  to  the  inflammation  extending  to 
tiie  cornea. 

"  The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  merely  local ;  it  is  very  simple,  and  the 
result  highly  satisfactory.  All  that  is  reqaired  is  the  frequent  application  of 
some  mUd  astrin^nt  or  caustic  lotion  to  the  surface  of  toe  conjunctiva.  At 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  a  solution  of  alum  is  used,  from  five  to  tea  grains 
to  the  ounce ;  but  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  answers  equally  welL" 

In  slight  cases  such  a  treatment  and  merely  local  may  be  employed, 
and  we  can  perfectly  believe  the  results  to  be  highly  satisfactory;  but 
we  should  like  to  see  some  better  proof  of  its  value  in  the  severer 
forms  than  a  simple  assertion.  In  some  cases  constitutional  means 
will  be  of  service,  and  in  the  acuter  forms  of  the  disease,  or  where  the 
oomea  has  become  attacked  before  the  case  is  seen,  the  intelligent  em- 
ployment of  scarification,  arg.  nit.  cum  pot.,  and  of  cold,  will  all  be 
lequired ;  t  Stellwag  von  Oarion  has  strongly  recommended  compression, 
which  is  also,  we  believe,  of  great  value  in  some  cases.  We  notice  a 
distinct  error  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  article,  where  it  is  said  iu 
legard  to  the  treatment  of  pannus  by  the  inoculation  of  purulent 
matter,  that  "  some  fifty  cases  of  pannus  have  thus  been  treated  by 
Jaeger  and  Piringer;**  the  fiict  is  that  so  &r  back  as  1841,  Piringer 
had  alone  had  sixty-one  cases,  and  in  1842  Professor  Jaeger  had  had 
eighty-four  cases,  or  together  one  hundred  and  forty-five  cases,  nearly 
three  times  the  number  stated.  A  similar  article  on  the  oomea  follows, 
and  then  we  have  a  brief  exposition  of  the  ^craseur  and  its  uses,  and  a 
description  of  fever,  which  might  be  improved.  Gall-bladder;  under 
this  heading  reference  is  only  made  to  tapping  for  distension,  and  the 
single  authority  is  Frerichs ;  some  account  of  wounds,  ruptures,  &c., 
is  required,  or  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the  articles  under 
which  they  are  treated ;  as  the  account  here  given  is  so  short,  we  may 

e^int  out  that  there  are  some  tolerable  passages  on  these  subjects  in 
ust,^  to  which  may  be  added  a  reference  to  W.  R.  Barlow,  tumour 
of  the  right  hypochondrium,  from  which  bile  was  drawn  repeatedly  by 
tapping  ;§  Rossi,  operation  of  cutting  into  the  gall-bladder;  ||  suppura- 
tion of  gall-bladder ;ir  a  paper**  recently  published  by  Thudichum, 
&c.,  &c  Hydatids  and  hypenemia  form  the  termination  of  this  series. 
The  foUowing  are  the  articles  to  which  additions  of  some  importance 
have  been  made;  one  on  abscess,  which  would  be  excellently  suited  for 

*  Die  Eraiikheiten  des  Aagea,  B.  i.  S.  35-7,  Prag.  1851. 

f  On  this  subject  aee  the  paper  by  Gr&fe,  L  c.,  or  translftted  in  the  Lond.  Med. 
Beview,  toI.  L  1860-61. 

X  Handbnch  der  Ghinirgie,  Berlin,  1830>6 ;  Abaeenas  Tenea  Fellee,  B.  1,  S. 
219;  SxtraTftiat  in  die  Bftnchhohle,  B.  6,  8.  724;  FistuU  Biliaria,  B.  7,  8.  165; 
Lithiasis  Hepatica,  B.  10,  8.  683 ;  Paracentesis  Yesicte  FelleoB,  B.  18,  S.  71 ;  Eapton 
Yesicn  Fellesa,  B.  14,  S.  811 ;  Vulnus  Yesicffi  Fellea,  B.  17,  S.  504. 

{  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soo.,  rol.  xxyii.  p.  878. 

II  Med.  l^mes,  toI.  xy.  p.  305.  1  Lancet,  toI.  zxz.  p.  219. 

**  On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Qall-stones.  (British  Med.  Journal,  toI.  19, 
p.  935.) 
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a  maiiualy  but  is  scarcely  conceived  in  a  sufficientlj  wide  spirit  for  this 
dictionary — the  work  of  Chassaignac*  may  be  used  with  profit  for  the 
next  edition ;  absorption ;  amputation ;  anastomosis.    Aneurysm,  which 
ooght  to  have  been  remodelled — ^the  statistics  are  given  in  a  somewhat 
sloveuiy  manner;  ankylosis.     Antrum  and  anus,  to  both  which  the 
additions  are  insufficient.     Aorta,  from  which  some  of  the  old  text  on 
rapture  of  it  within  the  pericardium,  ^c,  might  well  have  been  ex- 
d^ied;  asphyxia;  atrophy.     Bladder,  susceptible  of  further  improve- 
ment; excision  of  bones^  a  good  essay,  which,  however,  should  decidedly 
have  heen  placed  under  excision,  and  not  under  bones.   Bums,  scarcely 
up  to  the  mark — the  essay  by  Crompton  has  been  overlooked ;  bursas ; 
Csesarean  operation,  the  greater  part  of  which  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded; cancer,  rather  poor;  carbuncle;  caries.     Cataract,  which  has 
suffered  the  fate  of  all  the  other  eye-diseases  in  this  encyclopsBdia ;  an 
addition  is  made  on  cataract  in  the  East  Indies,  not  a  word  on  linear 
extraction ;  catheter;  chilblain ;  cicatrisation  and  cicatrix.    Dislocation, 
which  has  been  much  improved  by  further  information  principally 
drawn  from  Malgaigne's  voluminous  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  £ar, 
nther  defective;  erysipelas,  much  improved;  exostosis^  imperfect;  eye, 
cancer  of;  eyelids,  inflammation  of  the— ^an  article  consisting  of  four 
lines.    Fingers;  fistuks  in  perinseo;  fracture;  glaucoma;  gleet,  very 
little  addition ;  gonorrhoea,  a  rather  long  addition  on  this  disease  as  it 
occurs  in  women ;  granulations.     Gunshot- wounds — the  reviser  appears 
to  have  taken  great  pains  with  this  article,  and  has  added  much  valuable 
information  ;  we  must  remark  that  only  in  this  article  and  in  those  on 
hydrophobia,  and  excision  of  both  upper  jaws,  do  we  find  any  large 
addition  of  references.     Hsematocele;   haemorrhage,  the  addition   is 
simply  on  acupressure ;  the  part  of  thia  article  which,  in  the  former 
edition,  referred  to  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  has  been  treated  sepa- 
rately and  considerably  enlarged,  thus  forming  a  useful  contribution.' 
Hare-hp;  head,  which  has  been  treated  with  success;  hernia,  which  still 
requires  much  further  change  before  it  can  represent  the  present  state 
of  knowledge ;  hospital  gangrene ;  hydrocele ;  hydrophobia,  which  has 
heen  careftdly  revised ;  hypertrophy ;  hypopyum,  to  which  six  lines 
have  been  added,  and  finally,  hypospadias. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  references,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  form  an  important  constituent  of  the  work,  and  therefore  deserve 
considerable  attention.  This  they  unfortunately  have  not  received ; 
we  might  rather  say  that  they  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
the  references  to  ''  gun-shot  wounds"  being  almost  a  solitary  exception. 

The  original  references  should  have  been  carefully  examined ;  those 
to  wcx^ks  that  were  originally  of  little  value,  or  that  have  since  been 
replaced  by  better,  sach  as  Averill's  '  Operative  Sargery,*  should  have 
been  expunged.  Where  later  editions  have  appeared,  they  should 
have  been  quoted ;  it  is  absurd  to  find  references  to  early  editions  of 
common  books  such  as  a  reference  which  we  notice  to  the  second  edition 
of  Malgaigne*8  '  Operative  Surgery/  published  in  1837.     There  can  be 

*  Clia— ignae :  Ti«it6  Pratiqae  de  la  Svpporatioii  et  dv  Drainage  Chirargiealt. 
2  roli^  Faoi^  1^9.    A  vidBaUe  work* 
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little  doubt  that,  as  the  role,  the  last  pablished  edition  should  be  the 
one  cited.  All  references  made  to  papers  in  journals,  or  transactions, 
should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  by  quoting  the  volume,  page,  and  date 
of  publication,  and  not  by  the  number,  as  is  so  often  done;  all  those 
to  separate  works  should  give  the  date  and  place  of  publication.  When 
a  work  or  paper  has  been  translated  into  English,  both  the  original 
and  the  trandation  should  be  mentioned. 

Supplementary  references  should  have  been  made  to  everything  of 
importance  published  since  the  time  of  Cooper,  and  especially  to  all 
original  essays  and  monographs.  The  whole  of  the  references  to  each, 
article  having  been  thus  revised  and  enlarged,  should  have  been 
arranged  chronologically. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  original  references  have  been,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  fdmply  reprinted ;  even  errors  in  spelling,  which  had 
probably  arisen  from  accident  in  the  former  edition,  have  been  carefully 
copied  into  this;  in  general  the  additions  that  have  been  made  are 
very  trifling. 

The  references  to  general  treatises  might  almost  always  be  made 
once  for  all,  by  inserting  a  complete  list  of  them  under  some  more 
general  heading;  thus  all  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  might  be 
placed  under  the  "  Eye,"  and  this  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
incessantly  referring  to  the  names  of  the  same  authors.  In  this 
way  they  would  be  rendered  more  exact  and  complete.  We  should 
accordingly  find  the  works  treating  on  any  particular  subject  appended 
to  each  special  article,  and  the  rest,  such  as  treatises,  collections  of 
cases,  &c,  under  more  general  headings.  For  these  reasons  such  terms 
as  anatomy,  surgical  instruments,  operations,  4fea,  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced. 

It  would  also  have  been  well  to  have  added  references  to  plates  of 
diseased  parts,  of  instruments,  or  of  operations.  Such  engravings  as 
those  contained  in  the  works  of  Dalrymple,  Sichel,  Ruete,  Jager,  Yon 
Ammon,  Auvert,  Lebert^  Cruveilhier,  Gluge,  Panooast,  Bourgery  et 
Jacob,  &o,  &c,,  must  always  be  valuable. 

Before  concluding,  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  point 
with  which  we  have  been  forcibly  impressed  in  reading  over  the  work 
under  review.  It  is  this — the  extreme  paucity  of  references  to  perio- 
dical literature.  We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  auy  one  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  journals  and  transactions  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  look  through  such  a  work  as  the  present  without 
feeling  surprise,  disappointment,  and  almost  melancholy,  at  the  little 
use  made  of  the  numerous  papers  and  cases  there  recorded.  One  of 
the  principal  features  of  medical  literature  during^  this  period  has 
been  the  great  extension  given  to  periodicals,  and  it  is  really  pitiable 
that  so  much  labour  should  have  been  expended  with  merely  tempo- 
rary effect.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  seems  to  be,  however,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  difficulty  of  access  and  the  tediousness  of  collecting  from 
volume  after  volume  the  scattered  portions  of  the  same  subject.  If 
the  material  were  rendered  more  accessible,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
be  much  more  employed.    To  accomplish  this  object  is,  we  think,  quite 
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▼ithiD  the  bounds  of  poEBibility  j  an  index  comprehending  every  article 
published  in  every  English  medical  journal  up  to  a  given  date,  say  1860, 
would  immensely  &cilitate  reference  to  English  periodical  literature/ 
and  enable  any  one  to  handle  it  without  trouble.  Such  an  index 
vould,  we  believe^  exercise  an  important  influence — our  statistics 
would  be  rendered  more  accurate,  papers  of  value  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  overlooked,  and  the  whole  of  the  raw  material  hitherto 
collected  would  be  probably  turned  to  some  use.  If  left,  however,  to 
individual  eSbrty  it  will  never  appear;  only  a  Society  could  sufficiently 
guarantee  the  publication  to  justify  a  man  in  undertaking  such  a 
work,  which  would  entail  much  labour,  but  little  profit.  We  believe 
the  New  Sydenham  Society  could  do  no  greater  service  to  English  medi- 
cine than  by  issuing  such  a  publication. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  our  examination  thus  far  will  have  already 
perceived  that  we  consider  the  plan  on  which  this  work  has  been  re- 
edited  to  be  in  many  respects  &ulty,  and  the  execution  imperfect.  Too 
much  of  the  original  text  remains^  the  additions  are  too  few,  and  the 
references  chaotic.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  epeak  in  these  terms,  as  we 
caonot  but  feel  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  in  preparing 
this  edition,  wh  ich  must  have  been  a  di  fficult  an  d  laborious  task.  Much  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  any  imperfections  existing  in  a  work  so  gigantic 
as  the  present ;  on  the  other  hand.  Cooper's  *  Dictionaiy'  is  intrinsically 
so  good  a  book,  and  the  influence  of  any  new  edition  on  English  sur- 
gery for  good  or  evil  so  great,  that  we  feel  obliged  to  take  high  grounds, 
and  to  demand  that  each  new  edition  shall  be  brought  out  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  him  who  wrote  that  admirable  passage  :  "  My  aim  has  been 
trath,  wherever  I  could  find  her;  and  in  every  situation,  where  any 
glimpse  of  her  beautiful  figure  presented  itself,  I  have  ardently  courted 
her,  r^ardless  of  the  name,  school,  or  country  on  which  she  might 
deign  to  shed  her  glory." 

Beview  VIL 

Pathologuxd  and  Fraetieal  Obeervationa  on  Diaeaees  of  the  Abdomen^ 
comprising  tlu)8e  of  the  SUmuiGk,  and  other  Parte  of  the  Alimentary 
Canals  (Eeophague,  Ccecum,  Intestinea,  and  Feritoneum.  By  S.  O. 
Habershon,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.B.C.P.,  Senior  Assistant-Physician  to 
Guy*s  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^ 
&c    Second  Edition.— Zondbn,  1862.     pp.  594. 

Ora  first  word  respecting  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Habershon's  work 
must  be  one  of  commendation,  as  our  last  respecting  the  original 
edition  was  the  reverse.  Some  of  the  demerits  which  we  then  pointed 
out  were  the  results  of  hasty  composition,  faults  incidental  to  a  first 
aathorship.  From  these  &ult8  the  new  volume  is  free;  its  style  will 
bear  &vourable  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any  work  in  the  litera- 
ture of  our  profession.  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  the  most  careful 
iCTision;  obscurities  in  the  meaning  of  the  author  have  been  cleared 
away,  in  many  places  by  a  judicious  rearrangement  of  materials^  in 
others  by  the  reconstruction  of  sentences;  and  where  this  has  appeared 
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inBDfficient,  Dr.  Habenhoo  has  not  spared  himself  the  labour  of  entire 
reoompoflition.  The  former  edition  was  illustrated  by  a  record  of  163 
cases:  the  number  of  c^see  related  in  the  present  edition  amoonts  to 
235.  There  are  few  chapters  which  have  not  partaken  more  or  less  in 
this  enriohment  A  chapter  has  been  added  upon  peritonitis^  a  subject 
not  treated  of  in  the  first  edition.  The  entire  volume  is  consequently 
much  increased  in  bulk. 

We  propose  in  this  review  to  limit  our  remarks  to  the  matter  newly 
introduoed.  In  respect  to  what  is  not  new  we  have  only  one  observa- 
tion to  make^  and  it  is  thi%  that  on  comparing  the  two  editions,  we 
noticed  that  while  a  few  ol  the  most  bnef  of  the  illustrative  cases 
have  been  withdrawn,  no  additional  details  are  furnished  with  regard 
to  any  of  those  that  have  beeu  retained.  In  our  former  review  we 
found  occasion  to  criticise  the  meagre  character  of  some  of  them,  and 
from  the  fact  just  mentioned,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
fects are  not  those  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  making  of  an  impa*- 
feet  abstract  by  the  author,  but  that  the  narrations  contain  absolutely 
all  the  &cts  of  each  case  which  the  reoords  of  Guy*B  Hospital  could 
supply.  If  such  be  the  true  explanation,  we  have  simply  to  say  that 
they  manifest  something  very  mach  allied  to  slovenliness  in  the  way 
in  which  such  things  are  there  managed.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  a  hospital  attend  regularly  to  their  official 
duties^  and  record  in  iuU  the  history  of  such  selected  cases  as  chance 
at  the  moment  chiefly  to  interest  them.  Possessed  of  almost  unbounded 
clinical  wealth,  and  with  a  school  which  cannot  fail  to  supply  abundant 
labour,  nothing  should  be  lost  through  negligence^  all  should  be  gathered 
into  the  common  treasury.  Even  were  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
students  such  as  to  place  a  difficulty  in  the  wsy,  or  were  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  to  be  found  in  so  laige 
a  school  competent  to  undertake  a  task  so  calculated  to  benefit  them- 
selves, for  a  rich  hospital  like  Guy's  no  iXMlid  excum  can  be  made  for 
permiUing  a  single  case  to  enter  the  wards.  vsUhaut  every  particular  in 
the  history  of  tJte  patient  being  committed  to  writing.  From  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,*  one 
is  led  to  suspect  that  Guy's  does  not  stand  the  single  culprit  in  this 
matter.  Although  he  refers  to  the  surgical  department  of  our  hospitals, 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  words,  so  completely  do  we  sympa- 
thize with  his  disappointment,  and  so  strongly  do  we  feel  that  his 
suggestions  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

'I  The  want  of  reliable  data  firom  the  great  schools  of  surgery  in  this  metro- 
polis is  a  fact,  and  one  which  cannot  but  be  held  to  be  discreditable  to  them  as 
places  of  sound  surgical  instruction.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
m  collecting  such  statistics,  though  of  course  there  is  some  trouble.  To  pre- 
serve authentic  and  full  records  of  all  the  cases  in  a  hospital  may  or  maj  not 
be  worth  while ;  if  it  is  judged  worth  what  it  costs,  it  is  merely  a  qnestiou  of 

expense What  is  wanted  is^  that  our  great  schools  of  surgerr  should 

make  arrangements  for  preserving  adeouate  and  full  detaila,  not,  howerer, 
necessarily  at  any  great  length,  of  the  whole  of  some  of  the  most  important 
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groups  of  caaes^anangements  which,  if  they  were,  found  to  answer,  might 
gradually  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  experience  of  the  boamtaU 
The  persons  by  whom  such  reports  are  compiled  should  be  paid  officers  of  the 
hospital,  and  paid  at  such  a  rate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  persons. 
Offices  of  this  kind  would  form  suitable  objects  for  competition  between  the 
students  of  each  school  after  the  completion  of  their  course,  and  would  prove 
a  fax  more  useful  item  of  expenditure  than  the  sums  annnalW  lavished  at  some 
schools  upon  the  unmeaning  and  often  mischievous  system  oT  prizes."  (p.  228.) 

If  this  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr.  Haber- 
shon's  book  would  not  only  have  taken  a  different  form,  bnt  many 
points  left  undetermined  or  only  guessed  upon  would  have  been  esta- 
blished upon  a  statistical  foundation ;  and  especially  the  therapeutics  of 
abdominal  disease  would  have  become  in  Dr.  Habershon's  hands  some- 
thing  more  definite  and  authoritative  than  the  impressions  left  upon 
the  mind  of  an  individual  observer  naturally  not  unbiassed  by  the 
traditions  of  his  art  and  the  pi-actice  of  his  early  instructora  The 
&ult,  we  wiah  it  clearly  to  be  understood,  does  not  lie  with  Dr.  Ha- 
bershon,  who  appears  to  have  made  the  best  use  in  his  power  of  the 
materials  at  his  hand. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  section  which  relates  to  cancerous  disease  of 
the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  has  been,  extended,  and  eight  new  cases 
have  b^n  added.  The  author  notices  a  peculiarity  of  the  d3rsphagia 
in  this  and  other  organic  obstructions  of  the  gullet — 'namely,  that  the 
patient  hesitates  in  making  the  attempt  to  swallow,  takes  a  considerable 
time  as  it  were  to  prepare  for  the  efifbrt,  and  when  the  attempt  is  made, 
the  fluid  or  food  is  at  once  reject«d,  and  sometimes  suffocative  cough  is 
produced.  He  enumerates  as  sources  of  the  hemorrhage  which  some- 
times occurs,  nlceration  into  enlarged  veins,  into  the  8up>erior  intercostal 
artery,  the  right  subclavian  artery,  and  the  aorta.  Of  the  latter  acci- 
dent a  very  brief  illustration  is  given.  We  relate  the  case  as  it  stands, 
partly  beosrase  it  is  one  of  those  which  bear  out  our  introductory 
remarks. 

"Cask  XXXII. — Cancer  of  the  (Esophagus;  Sloughing;  Terforation  of  the 

Aorta;  Sudden  and  Fatal  Hemorrhage. — ^Margaret  H ,  aged  sixty,  was 

admitted  April  17th,  1861,  under  Dr.  Wilks's  care,  in  a  prostrate  condition; 
fthe  made  no  especial  complaint,  but  had  worked  hard,  and  appeared  worn  out, 
ntber  than  to  be  suffering;  from  any  positive  disease.  About  a  fortnight  after 
admission,  she  spat  up  a  little  blood ;  but  on  careful  examination  of  tne  chest 
BO  disease  could  be  detected.  Two  days  before  her  death  she  agaui  spat  up  a 
little  blood  and  appeared  very  prostrate.  She  rapidly  sank.  On  inspectioi^  a 
circnmscribed  sloughinff  cancer  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  cesophaeus ;  the 
disease  extended  into  the  mediastinum,  and  involved  the  lung  on  the  left  side. 
The  sloughing  had  extended  into  the  aorta,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  were  per- 
forated, and  tne  stomach  was  distended  with  blood.  It  could  not  be  ascertamed 
that  she  had  ever  suffered  from  dysphagia."  (p.  73.) 

The  truth  taught  us  by  this  narrative  is  not  to  have  its  importance 
denied,  bnt  how  much  is  there  unsatisfiictory !  Can  we  feel  sure  that 
there  never  was  any  dysphagia  at  any  time  in  the  progress  of  the 
affection f  Can  this  case  be  quoted  as  one  of  kUent  ossopliageal  cancer? 
for  this  is  hinted  at  in  the  concluding  remark.  Was  there  nothing 
(distinctive  in  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  came  up,  or  in  its  appear* 


anoef  or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  blood  was  spat  vp  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  simulate  pulmonary  hemoptysis?  Does  a  case  thus  related  (if  it 
is  indeed  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  Hospital  record)  bear  upon  its 
&oe  evidence  of  having  been  noted  while  the  woman  was  living  in  the 
wards,  or  does  it  notf  We  hold  it  to  be  a  maxim  that  no  case  which 
is  worthy  of  being  received  into  a  hospital  can  be  unworthy  of  the 
most  complete  investigation  and  record. 

Again,  there  are  two  cases  narrated  in  which  the  cancerous  ulceration 
extended  through  the  diaphragm.  The  second  of  these,  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  during  life  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
the  fullest  detail,  is  thus  briefly  narrated : — 

"  Case  XXIX.— Oriuwr  o/the  (EtophagMs  ;  Pneumogoiiric  liervei  truHcaUd; 
Slomahing  extending  through  the  Lnng  and  through  the  Diaphragm. — John  H — ^, 
affed  forty-five,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  February  17th,  and  died 
llarch  2nd,  1858.  He  was  a  tall,  emaciated  man,  who  had  been  ill  for  several 
years.  He  had  no  dysphagia,  but  the  food  was  generally  rejected  at  once ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  was  retained.  He  had  no  pain  between  the  shoulders, 
nor  on  pressure  at  the  region  of  the  stomach.    He  gradually  sank."  (p.  61.) 

And  then  follows  an  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  when 
the  cesophagus  was  found  irregularly  truncated  opposite  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  opening  into  a  large  sloughing  cavity,  bounded  below  by  the 
pancreas,  anterior  surfiu)e  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver.  Both  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  were  similarly  truncated.  The  physician  who  had 
charge  of  the  case  regarded  it  as  one  of  pyloric  disease,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  absence  of  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  while  the 
patient  was  under  observation  in  the  hospital,  and  which  probably 
arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  gullet  and  its  nerves  were  trun- 
cated. But  how,  we  ask,  would  the  narrative  assist  us  in  avoiding  a 
similar  error  were  a  similar  case  to  present  itself  to  any  of  us  1  It  is 
&r  from  likely  that,  throughout  all  the  stages  of  the  malady,  had  the 
history  of  the  illness  been  traced,  Dr.  Habershon  would  still  not  have 
been  in  a  position  to  have  indicated  at  least  a  clue  to  the  solution  of 
this  practical  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

In  distinguishing  between  cancerous  disease  of  the  guUet  and  pres- 
sure on  the  tube  by  aneurismal  or  other  tumours.  Dr.  Habershon  believes 
that  assistance  is  derived  from  observing  in  the  latter  instances  a  less 
persistence  of  the  dysphagia,  which  varies  according  to  the  position  of 
the  patient,  and  from  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  frequently  present  in 
cases  of  arterial  disease. 

Among  the  illustrative  cases  newly  introduced  into  this  section  is 
one  in  which  gastrotomy  was  performed  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster.  An 
abstract  of  this  important  case  in  the  history  of  therapeutical  effort 
has  already  appeared  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  this  Review.  The 
operation  was  performed  at  a  late  period,  simply  for  the  relief  of  inani- 
tion and  to  prolong  life.  We  think  it  was  quite  justifiable,  although 
the  patient  only  survived  it  for  forty-four  hours.  Prior  to  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  patient  was  being  supported  with  nutrient  injections, 
Dr.  Gull  suggested  the  propriety  of  using  pepsine  mixed  with  the 
injected  food.     Such  a  suggestion  is  worthy  to  be  adopted  whenever 
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natrient  injections  are  about  to  be  used.  The  rectum  cannot  transform 
the  aliment  into  a  peptone ;  pepaine,  with  a  dash  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
can  effect  the  necessary  change.  In  a  case  of  pyloric  cancer  with 
dilated  stomach,  we,  a  few  years  ago,  carried  out  a  somewhat  similar 
idea.  The  patient  was  able  to  take  animal  food  with  which  we  pre- 
scribed the  pepsina  He  was  in  the  habit  of  retaining  this  until  nigbt, 
when  it  was  vomited  in  a  digested  condition.  In  the  morning  the 
vomited  matters  coarsely  strained  were  injected  into  the  rectum.  The 
rapid  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
who  was  thus  enabled  for  a  time  to  go  out  and  resume  his  business, 
was  most  remarkable.  A  temporary  suspension  of  this  practice,  owing 
to  an  accident  to  the  syringe,  was  followed  by  a  relapse,  and  again  by 
improvement  when  it  was  resumed. 

In  the  chapter  on  **  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,**  the  author 
directs  attention  to  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  great  prostn^ 
tion  of  strength,  which  constitute  promineut  symptoms  in  the  so-termed 
Morbns  Addisonii. 

"So  closdj  do  the  symptoms  resemble  those  produced  by  poisons,  and  so 
frequent  are  the  traces  of  gastric  irritation  found  after  death,  that  it  has 
often  been  questioned  how  far  these  gastric  symptoms,  with  bronzed  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  are  due  to  sympathetic  disturbance,  and  how  far  to 
disease  of  an  inflammatory  character."  (p.  101.) 

The  case  of  a  lighterman  is  narrated  in  illustration :  the  man  had 
had  syphilis,  and  had  also  been  out  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Having 
been  for  some  months  in  ill-health,  he  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting 
after  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  When  admitted  into  the  hospital  he 
was  almost  pulseless,  cold,  and  faint,  and  although  somewhat  roused 
from  this  condition  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  continued  to  vomit,  the 
food  being  rejected  at  once.  On  examination  after  death,  in  addition 
to  the  supra-renal  disease,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
foand  covered  with  tenacious  mucus;  there  was  arborescent  injection 
in  patches,  and  in  some  points  ecchymosis  was  observed. 

The  fifty-third  case  is  one  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which 
illnstrates  Dr.  Osborne's  observation  respecting  the  variation  in  the 
pain  in  this  disease  with  change  of  posture.  Six  years  elapsed  between 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  and  the  death  of  the  patient  from 
phthisis,  and  during  this  period  there  had  never  been  any  hsamatemesis, 
the  most  prominent  s3rmptoms  being  anaemia,  gradually  increasing 
emaciation,  and  pain.  The  latter,  referred  to  the  left  side,  and  increased 
by  food,  was  agonizing,  and  only  somewhat  relieved  by  narcotic  me- 
dicines. The  woman  always  suffered  from  turning  on  her  right  side, 
her  usoal  posture  being  sitting  up  and  inclining  to  the  left  side.  On 
examination  after  death,  the  ulcer  was  found  to  have  been  completely 
healed.  It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  had  a  raised,  firm  edge,  and  its  fioor  was  formed  by  tough 
fibrous  tissue  upon  the  liver  and  pancreas.  The  intense  severity  and 
oontinoance  of  the  pains  were  explained  on  finding  that  branches  of 
the  pneumogastnc  nerves  were  involved  in  the  dense  fibrous  tissue 
which  bounded  the  ulcer. 
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The  remarks  upon  tbe  treatment  of  chronic  nicer  of  the  stomach 
ha^e  been  re-written  and  extended,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have 
been  put  into  a  more  methodical  form.  Two  canes  also  are  appended 
to  show  the  relief  which  follows  npon  jndieions  management.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  either  of  these  cases  were  ]K>sitivelj  cored. 
Tet  the  healing  of  an  nicer  of  the  stomach  under  prolonged  dietetic 
«nd  medicinal  treatment  is  no  veiy  rare  event ;  and  although  in  hos- 
pital patients,  who  are  sent  away  as  early  as  possible,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  satisfy  oneself  of  the  &ct,  still  in  private  practice,  where  a  patient 
may  be  found  and  his  condition  ascertained  at  much  later  periods,  we 
have  not  infrequent  opportunities  of  being  assured,  so  fiu*  as  prolonged 
immunity  from  pain,  Ac.,  will  show  it,  that  a  cure  of  the  ulcer  has  abso- 
lutely occurred.  We  quote  the  following  summary  of  the  more  im- 
portant fiicts  in  the  history  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  Ulnstrated  by  the 
oases  in  the  section  devoted  to  this  subject : 

*'  Ist.  That  the  symptoms  may  he  exceedingly  slight,  and  the  disease  easily 
overlooked.  8nd.  That  the  indications  are  more  marked  when  the  orifices  are 
affected.  3rd.  That  the  cachexia,  the  pain,  the  vomiting,  &c.,  vary  in  almost 
every  ease,  being  sometimes  slight,  or  altogether  abMnt;  in  other  cases 
intensely  severe.  4th.  That  the  onset  of  the  severer  sjmptoms  may  be  very 
sadden;  but  it  is  generallv  preceded  by  a  period  of  dvspeptio  symptoms. 
6th.  That  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  persons  in  advanced  hfe.  6th.  That  it 
is  sometimes  associated  with  strnma.  7th.  That  the  occurrence  of  cancer 
with  chronic  nicer  of  the  stomach  tends  to  explain  some  cases  in  which  the 
disease  extends  (query,  appears  to  extend)  oyer  many  years.  8th.  That  the 
eanoerous  disease  generally  terminates  within  a  year  after  a  turaour  has 
formed.  9th.  That  the  mode  of  termination  is  jneatiy  modified  by  the  exten- 
sion of  disease  to  adjoining  structures.  10th.  That  in  most  cases  death  takes 
place  from  exhaustion  or  asthenia,  and  that  fatal  hasmorrhage  and  periton(»l 
perforation  are  more  rare  than  in  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  llth.  That  the 
absorption  of  de^nerating  cancer  structure  sometimes  leads  to  symptoms 
resemoling  pyaemia.  12th.  That  some  of  the  distressing  symptoms  may  be 
alleviated,  but  that  over-active  treatment  appears  to  hasten  the  fatal  termina- 
tion." (p.  183.) 

Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  stomach  is  illustrated  by  two  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  pylorus  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  was  consequently  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  calibre  of 
the  organ.  Dr.  Habershon  fails  to  refer  to  the  less  usual  form  of  the 
aifection,  where  the  d^eneration  is  more  difiused  and  the  cavity  con- 
tracted. Such  a  case  not  long  ago  occurred  in  our  own  practice.  The 
patient,  aged  thirty-mz,  and  of  spare  conformation,  was  a  solicitor :  his 
habits  were  temperate  and  active,  but  like  many  professional  men,  he 
often  permitted  his  business  engagements  to  interfere  with  the  regu- 
larity and  sufficiency  of  his  meals.  He  had  lost  a  sister  of  phthisis, 
and  about  ^ve  years  previously  to  consulting  us,  had  himself  had  an 
attack  of  haemoptysis.  In  the  month  of  May  he  came  to  us  com- 
plaining chiefly  of  *<  a  sensation  of  fermentation"  after  the  first  morsels 
of  food,  and  referred  either  to  the  hypochondriac  or  umbilical  regions, 
and  followed  in  from  half-an-honr  to  two  houra  by  nausea  and  efforts 
at  vomiting,  accompanied  by  a  flow  of  water  from  the  month,  which 
his  sensations  led  him  to  infer  proceeded  from  the  aalivarr  glands. 
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These  eymptoms,  which  had  been  more  or  less  present  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  w^re  associated  with  emaciation  and  a  haggard,  aged  expression 
of  countenance.     Even  a  glass  of  cold  water  would  induce  the  "  fer- 
mentation.*'    The  bowels  acted  pretty  regularly,  but  the  stools  were 
hard  and  lumpy,  and  sometimes  exhibited  patches  of  mucus  upon  their 
surfaoa     Occasionally,  when  vomiting  vioLeutly,  he  had  brought  up  a 
little  blood.     The  tongue  was  white,  and  the  epithelium  peeled  off  in 
patches.    He  was  compelled  to  take  very  small  meals,  since  after  about 
two  ounces  of  any  kind  of  food  he  felt  that  he  had  eaten  a  flill  meaL 
There  was  a  hard  tumour  perceptible,  passing  from  the  median  line  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  epigastric  region  transversely  to  the  border  of  the 
thorax,  where  it  was  lost  under  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.     It  appeared 
cylindrical  in  form,  was  slightly  tender  on  handling,  and  descended 
about  two  inches  on  deep  inspiration.     From  time  to  time  a  sensation 
of  fine  yeasty  bubbling  was  conyeyed  by  it  to  the  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  oorrespondibg  sound  was  audible,  conveying  the  idea  of  a 
thin  liquid  oozing  under  pressure  in  fine  bubbles  through  a  narrow 
qMoe.     The  border  of  the  tumour  was  less  clearly  definable  at  its  right 
extremity  than  elsewhere.     The  patient  appeared  at  first  to  obtain 
some  relief  from  the  use  of  counter-irritants,  ioe  internally,  cod-liver 
oil  in  amail  doses,  and  of  pepsine  taken  with  his  little  mealsL     The 
bowels  were  always  looser  and  the  stools  less  lumpy  when  he  took  the 
pepsine,  and  were  now  and  then  even  a  little  puif^ed.     His  bodily 
eitrength  also  somewhat  improved.     He  had  on  his  mind  an  impression 
that  hia  "  stomach  had  lost  the  capacity  for  holding  as  much  as  it 
OQ^t."    As  the  disease  progressed,  the  account  he  gave  was  that  '^  the 
fiood  came  up  without  retching  and  by  a  process  more  allied  to  rumina- 
tion."    In  the  month  of  l^ovember,  the  tumour  was  felt  to  be  larger, 
and  it  extended  below  the  umbilicaa  Wi^out  any  remarkable  altera- 
tion in  his  symptoms  he  lingered  on  to  the  following  April,  when  he 
died.     On  examination  after  death,  the  tumour  was  found  to  consist 
of  the  stomach,  omentum,  and  adjoining  part  of  the  transyerse  colon, 
ail  of  which  had  undergone  fibroid  degeneration.     The  stomach  was 
rigid  to  the  touch,  and  contracted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  ino^ble 
of  containing  more  than  about  three  ounces  of  liquid.     The  walls  at 
all  parts  exhibited  fibroid  thickening,  bat  tlie  change  was  most  marked 
at  the  pyloric  extremity,  where  the  thickness  of  the  wall  measured 
half  an  inch ;  in  other  parte  it  measured  about  a  third  of  an  inch.    The 
tip  of  the  little  finger  could  not  pass  the  pyloric  orifioe.     Bands  or 
striations  of  muscular  tissue  were  seen  on  the  out  surface  of  any  part 
of  the  thickened  wslL     The  omentum  was  gathered  into  a  thick  indu- 
rated strip  of  fibroid  matter,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches,  was  thickened  and 
contracted  in  calibre,  so  as  not  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  by 
a  degeneration  throughout  its  circumference  similar  to  that  of  the 
stomach.     Some  spots  of  ecchymosis  were  found  both  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  on  that  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
colon.     The  lungs  exhibited  masses  of  grey  tubercle.     Tuberculous 
diwttfle  of  the  lungs  was  also  conjoined  in  one  of  Dr.  Habershon's  cases. 


XTnder  the  heading  of  Httmatemesis,  in  the  chapter  on  *'  FnncticHial 
Diaeaaes  of  the  Stomach,**  Dr.  Habershon,  while  withdrawing  his 
former  assertion  as  to  the  freqnency  of  the  occurrence,  details  a  second 
case  of ''  Vicarions  Menstmation  from  the  Stomach.**  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  as  in  the  first  case,  upon  which  we  commented  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  occnrrence  of  the  hsBmatemeflis  at  what  should 
have  been  menstnial  periods,  must  be  again  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  patient.  The  author  appears  unable  to  lay  his  finger  upon  any 
case  where  the  event  has  happened  under  his  own  observation.  In  the 
instance  referred  to  there  was  also  reason  to  believe  that  ulceration  of 
the  stomach  was  present;  and  although,  if  recorded  cases  are  to 
receive  credence,  such  a  thing  has  now  and  then  happened,  we  hold 
that  the  occurrence  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
atomach  vicariously  to  menstruation,  and  only  at  such  times,  is  an 
event  among  the  most  rare  in  medical  experience,  and  whenever  it 
happens,  gives  a  fair  presumption  that  the  ifiucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  itself  the  seat  of  a  morbid  change.  Dr.  Habenhon,  in 
illustrating  other  diseases,  has  not  spared  labour  in  ransacking  the 
records  of  Quy*s  Hospital ;  we  give  him  credit,  therefore,  for  doing  the 
same  in  this  instance ;  and  after  all,  he  can  only  adduce  these  two 
questionable  cases*  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  in  the 
cases  of  vicarious  hiemorrhsge  published  from  time  to  time,  how  much 
more  frequently  the  discharge  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  ulcers  or 
other  diseased  sur&oes  than  from  surfaces  and  oTgans  undoubtedly 
healthy. 

In  this  new  edition  Dr.  Habershon  undertakes  the  discussion  of  two 
important  symptoms  referrible  to  the  stomach — namely,  pain  and 
vomiting,  with  the  commendable  view  of  pointing  out  not  only  how 
they  are  related  to  the  semeiology  of  gastric  diaease,  but  also  how  they 
may  be  dependent  upon  some  locd  dis^ised  condition  elsewhere,  or  upon 
general  conditions,  in  any  of  which  the  symptom  arises  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system.  He  has  acted  wisely  here,  since  the 
caution  against  immediately  inferring  gastric  disease  from  their  occur- 
rence is  greatly  needed  by  the  legion  of  practitioners  who  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  the  philosophy  of  their  art.  With  regard 
to  pain,  he  points  out  the  following  fiict^ — viz:  1.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion, even  from  the  most  irritant  poison,  may  exist  without  it.  2. 
Organic  diaease  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  may  exist  with  but 
little  complaint  of  pain.  3.  Disease  extending  to  the  muscular  and 
peritoneal  coats  generally  produces  severe  pain.  4.  Over-distension  of 
the  stomach  produces  severe  pain.  5.  Disease,  especially  of  the  acute 
kind,  afiecting  the  peritoneum,  is  usually  accompanied  by  severe  pain. 
The  seat  of  the  pain,  however,  must  not  be  always  taken  as  a  certain 
guide  to  that  of  tbe  injury.  A  case  is  narrated  in  which,  from  the 
pain  being  seated  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  perforation  of  the  stomach 
was  believed  to  be  present,  when  it  was  actually  in  the  appendix 
csBci  6.  In  some  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  the  position  of  greatest  ease  to 
the  patient  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
.  Habershon  says  that  he  has  seen  several  cases  which  tend  to  confirm 
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Dr.  Osborne's  remarks  npon  this  subject.  7.  Disease  of  the  lower 
curvature  near  the  pylorus  may  simulate  disease  at  the  oesophageal 
orifice  by  the  pain  and  vomiting  occurring  immediately  that  the  fbod 
enters  the  stomach.  8.  Many  conditions  of  functional  disease  are 
entirely  free  from  pain.  9.  In  many  other  functional  diseases  the 
pain  is  exceedingly  severe,  this  being  oflen  dependent  upon  a  mal- 
condition  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  which  may  interfere  also, 
perhaps^  with  the  right  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  10.  Fain  may 
arixe  from  a  diseased  (irritated)  condition  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
although  the  author  regards  vomiting  as  its  most  frequent  result. 
11.  When  pain  comes  on  three  or  four  hours  after  food,  it  is  probable 
that  extreme  irritability  exists  at  the  pyloric  orifice.  12.  Fain  often 
arises  from  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach  consequent  on  chemical 
deoom|X)6ition  of  the  food.  13.  Absence  of  pain  may  arise  from 
destruction  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  14.  Pain  at  the  scrohiculus 
cordis  simulating  disease  of  the  stomach  often  arises  from  spinal  disease. 
15.  Severe  pain  in  the  same  situation  is  frequently  present  in  chronic 
bronchitis  and  obstructive  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  16.  Pain  of 
the  most  intense  kind,  resembling  that  from  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
has  resulted  from  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

With  respect  to  vomiting,  we  quote  the  following  list  of  conditions 
that  may  give  rise  to  it,  and  which  the  author  divides  into  those  which 
originate  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  those  which  are  sympa- 
thetia 

"In  the  first  division  we  must  place: — 1.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
gastritis,  and  gastro-enteritii.  2.  Undigested  food  or  foreign  bodies  in  the 
stomach.  3.  Irritants  and  medicines.  4.  Great  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  5.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach.  6.  Obstructive  disease  of  the 
pylorus.  7.  Cancerous  disease.  8.  Acute  peritonitis.  9.  Pressure  on  the 
stomach,  as  in  ascites  and  ovarian  disease,  in  abdominal  tumours,  &c. 
10.  Diseases  of  the  duodenum.  11.  Hernia,  intestinal  obstructiou,  intussus- 
ception. 12.  Pharyngeal  and  cesophageal  regurgitation.  In  the  second 
division  are— 1.  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  2.  Diseases  of  the 
kidney.  3.  Diseases  of  the  supra^renal  capsules.  4.  Diseases  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries.  5.  Diseased  condition  of  the  blood  and  geneml  nervous  system, 
as  at  the  onset  of  the  exanthems,  fevers,  pyssmia,  erysipelas,  fto. ;  ague,  yellow 
fever,  and  cholera,  may  perhaps  be  classea  among  these,  as  arisiug  from  blood 
change.  6.  Diseases  of^  the  spine.  7.  Diseases  of  the  brain.  8.  Diseases  of 
the  lungs."  (p.  225.) 

Pregnancy  should  also  be  separately  mentioned. 

Dt,  Habershon  has  introduced  into  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
daodenum  the  subject  of  cancer  of  this  part  of  the  bowel.  Scarcely 
any  port  of  the  alimentary  canal  could  be  selected  in  which  it  is  more 
Deceasary  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  diagnosis  to  weigh  carefully  not 
only  the  phenomena  presented,  but  also  their  order  or  sequence  of 
occurrence.  The  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  form,  direction,  and 
varying  relations  of  the  duodenum  in  the  several  parts  of  its  course, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  cancer  in  this  organ  is  mostly  the  result 
of  extension  of  the  disease  from  adjoining  structures — such  as  the 
liver,  pancreas^  lymphatic  glands,  &c.     It  is,  then,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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that  an  attempt  to  sammarize  tbe  symptoms  of  the  disease  within  the 
limits  of  a  page  should  he  nnsatlsfactorj  in  its  accomplishment,  and 
shoal d  result  in  little  more  than  such  general  directions  as  we  have 
just  hinted  at.  Perhaps  it  was  some  feeling  of  this  kind  that  led  to 
the  entire  omission  of  cancer  of  the  duodenum  from  the  first  edition 
of  the  work.  We  could  hat'e  wished  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  author  had  given  the  suhject,  difficult  and  complicated  as  it  is,  a 
more  extended  discussion.  He  relates  only  one  illustrative  case,  in 
which  **  the  glands  clow  to  the  duodenum  were  prohahly  first  aflTected." 
It  was  found  after  death  that  "  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  the  fist 
surrounded  tbe  vessels  at  the  fissure  of  the  liver;  the  duodenum  was 
situated  in  front  of  the  growth,  and  was  adherent  to  it.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  duodenum  was  quite  destroyed  bj  cancerous  ulce- 
ration, and  a  large  slough  occupied  the  position  of  the  first  ixirtion. 
The  interior  of  the  intestine  communicated  with  the  cancerous  mass 
beneath  it."  There  was  also  secondary  cancer  of  the  liver.  The 
patient  was  a  man,  aged  forty  years,  and  the  first  sjrmptom  was 
**  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  stomach.**  On  admission,  the  man 
was  emaciated,  sallow,  and  ascitic;  and  **  a  hard  tumour  could  be  felt, 
situated  on  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  two  inches  to  its  left  side; 
the  tumour  was  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  dull  on 
percussion,  but  there  was  resonance  around  it;  on  pressure,  very  slight 
))ain  was  produced ;  over  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib  there  was  also 
«  minute  pea-like  tumour.**  There  was  no  constipation,  and  the  urine 
was  scanty  and  tinged  with  bile.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  had 
bilious  vomiting,  became  jaundiced,  and  two  days  before  his  death 
brought  up  some  cofiee-ground  substance. 

We  abridge  the  following  case  from  our  own  note- book: — ^The  whole 
of  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  was  involved  in  the  mass  of  diseased 
tissues ;  but  as  the  pylorus  was  not  distinguishable,  it  is  probable  that 
the  case  was  either  one  of  primary  cancer  of  the  duodenum  and 
pylorus,  or  that,  commencing  in  the  latter  situation,  it  had  early  ex- 
tended to  the  duodenum.  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  fifty  years. 
About  three  years  previously  she  had  sufiered  considerably  from 
eructations  of  watery  fluid,  with  occasional  retching,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  little  blood  appeared  to  have  come  up ;  but  the  pain  for 
which  she  sought  relief  had  only  been  present  for  two  years.  She 
applied  to  us  on  October  2nd,  having  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  Sep- 
tember vomited  about  two  quarts  of  blood,  and  subsequently  pass^ 
melienous  stools.  She  had  lost  flesh,  was  greatly  ansemiated,  and  the 
skin  exhibited  a  pale  lemon  tint.  She  complained  of  aching,  gnawing, 
sinking,  severe  pain  about  the  navel  and  epigastrium,  and  also  in  the 
back  opposite  the  lower  dorsal  vertebr»,  induced  whenever  she  ate 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  her  appetite,  which  was  very  good.  She  could 
eat  mutton  and  tender  beef  with  impunity,  but  when  the  pains  oc- 
curred she  was  in  the  habit  of  inducing  vomiting  with  her  finger. 
She  only  occasionally  vomited  spontaneously.  On  physical  exami- 
nation there  was  a  visible  fulness,  descending  during  iuKpiratiim,  and 
of  an  oval  form,  in  the  umbilical  region,  corresponding  with  a  palatable 
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tamour,  qnite  superficial,  over  the  centre  of  ^  hicb  was  situated  the 
nmbilicoa.  The  tumour  extended  two  inches  b  *]ow  the  navel,  one 
JDch  and  a  half  to  the  lefb,  and  three  inches  to  the  right  of  it.  In  all 
these  directions  it  was  readily  circumscribed,  but  most  so  at  the  lower 
margia.  Above,  it  was  continuous  with  the  palpably  enlarged 
liver.  It  was  hard,  nodulated  on  the  surface,  and  irregular  at  the 
edges.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  slight  pulsation,  but  not  in  a  lateral 
direction,  and  there  was  no  thrill.  On  percussion,  the  dulness  of  the 
liver  became  modified,  as  it  was  continued  over  the  tumour  by  some 
resoDance,  as  if  the  tumour  embraced  a  portion  of  intestine.  There 
was  DO  constipation,  but  pain  before,  during,  and  after  a  stooL  Con- 
jonctivse  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  urine  with  bile.  There 
▼as  at  first  no  ascites,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  little 
ascitic  efiusion  was  discoverable.  At  the  beginning  of  November  she 
vomited  some  black  matter,  and  from  that  time  till  her  death  (on 
November  22nd)  the  stools  were  always  blacV.  Daring  the  last  few 
days  she  became  more  jaundiced.  On  examination  after  death,  the 
peritoneal  cavity  was  found  to  contain  a  few  ounces  of  turbid  serum. 
The  tumour  felt  during  life  occupied  a  considerable  space,  and  ex- 
tended beneath  the  liver,  to  which  and  to  the  distended  gall-bladder 
it  was  adherent.  Its  sur£M>e  was  irregular  from  nodulations.  The 
stomach  descended  vertically  from  beneath  the  left  false  ribs  to  the 
tumoar,  and  the  transverse  colon  formed  a  loop  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  the  b^inning  and  end  of  which  loop  were  adherent 
to  the  tamouFy  and  the  distal  end  of  it  was  narrowed.  The  liver  was 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  softened,  the  biliary  ducts  within  it  being 
dilated  and  thickened.  The  tumonr  consisted  of  a  cancerous  mass 
occupying  the  situation  of  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  pylorus, 
aod  posteriorly  enveloped  the  vessels  and  bile-ducts  on  their  passage 
to  the  liver.  The  canal  of  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  was  repre- 
seoted  by  an  irregular,  broad,  ulcerated  passage  through  this  mass, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  stomach,  the  pyloric  valve 
of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ulceration,  and  was  thus  undis- 
tiuguishable,  and  at  the  other  by  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum. 
Od  laying  oj^en  this  passage,  the  head  of  the  pancreas  was  found  ex- 
posed and  ulcerated,  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  was  en- 
croached upon,  infiltrated  with  cancer,  and  narrowed.  The  ulceration 
was  irregular,  ragged,  and  stained  yellow;  and  there  were  brown  points 
aud  streaks  fjrom  opened  vessels.  The  glandular  structures  about  the 
porta  were  recognisable  by  their  shape,  though  forming  a  portion  of 
the  cancerous  mass.  In  another  case  of  our  own,  where,  in  a  woman, 
aged  sixty  years,  the  lower  portion  of  the  second  aud  the  third  parts 
of  the  duodenum  were  encroached  upon,  narrowed,  and  infiltrated 
with  cancer,  being  enveloped  in  a  cancerous  mass  formed  by  the 
meaeutery,  and  the  glands  by  the  side  of  the  spine,  and  where  a  large 
noD-pulsating  tumour  was  perceived  during  life,  the  freedom  of  the 
first  part  of  the  duodenum  was  indicated  by  a  remarkable  sign.  The 
noaffected  portion  of  the  duodenum  was  dilated,  and  the  stomach  was 
Bo  enlarged  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
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descending  into  the  pelvis.  On  the  right  side,  and  over  the  palpable 
tumour,  there  was  visible  during  life  an  oval  prominence,  which  by 
turns  was  elevated  and  depressed,  each  depression  being  marked  by  a 
croaking  noise  as  the  gas  escaped  from  it  through  the  pylorus.  The 
same  sound  could  be  produced  also  by  pressure  upon  the  oval  elevation. 
In  this  case  pain  on  the  right  side,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  liver, 
was  the  earliest  symptom,  after  which  the  oval,  gas-filled,  croaking 
swelling  was  perceived ;  the  woman  used  to  vomit  occasionally,  and 
once  brought  up  some  coifee-ground  matter.  A  complete  clinical 
history  of  diseases  affecting  the  duodenum  has  yet  to  be  written. 

The  sixth  chapter,  **  on  Enteritis,**  has  undergone  very  little  addition ; 
and  the  same  remark  applieti  to  the  seventh,  ufion  "  Strumous  Disease 
of  the  Alimentary  Canal.**  A  case  of  phthisis,  however,  is  recorded, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  extensive  ulceration  of  the  colon,  diarrhoea 
was  never  a  distressing,  symptom,  the  chief  complaint  made  by  the 
patient  being  of  "  severe  pain  in  the  courae  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve, 
extending  down  the  thigh  and  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  foot.**  The 
patient  suffered  much  from  htemorrhoids,  and  Dr.  Habershon  attri- 
butes the  pain  to  reflex  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve  supplied 
to  the  anus.  With  the  exception  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  ^on 
Internal  Strangulation,  Intussusception,  and  Intestinal  Cancer,**  to 
which  several  additional  cases  have  been  appended,  the  remaining 
chapters  of  the  old  edition  have  undergone  little  alteration.  We  will 
therefore  pass  over  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  chapter,  **  on 
Peritonitis.** 

Two  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  '  Medioo-Chirui^ical  Trans- 
actions* a  paper  by  Dr.  Habershon,  on  the  "  Etiology  and  Treatment 
of  Peritonitis.**  The  contents  of  this  paper  are  incorporated  into  the 
last  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  After  giving  a  very  f%ir  aoconnt 
of  the  usual  course  of  acute  and  chronic  peritonitis,  and  of  strumous 
and  cancerous  disease  of  this  membrane,  with  the  usual  rules  for 
diagnosis,  the  author  passes  on  to  the  most  important  and  original 
branch  of  his  subject— namely,  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Here  he 
presents  us  with  the  conclusions  he  derives  from  an  analysis  of  501 
cases  occurring  in  Guy*s  Hospital ;  and  the  leading  result  is  this,  that 
among  this  large  number  there  was  not  found  a  single  case  in  which 
disease  could  be  correctly  regarded  as  existing  solely  in  the  serous 
membrane.  Kegarding  peritonitis,  thus,  as  always  secondary  in  its 
origin,  he  refers  it  to  the  three  following  classes  of  causes — viz. : 
1.  Direct  extension  of  disease  from  adjoining  viscera,  of  which  there 
were  26 1  instances.  2.  Blood  changes,  of  which  tlvere  were  94  in8tanoe& 
3.  General  nutritive  changes  in  the  system,  of  which  there  were 
146  instances.  The  first  of  these  groups  embrace  their  local  causes^ 
which  are  thus  enumerated  (p.  559): — 
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"From  hernia,  of  which  19  were  internal  obstruction 102 

injuries  or  operations 35 

perforations  of  the  st'Omach,  ileum,  cscum,  and  appendix, 
colon,  &c.  (other  13  mentioned  with  hernia  or  witn  csecal 

disease) 43 

and  leading  to  faecal  abscess  (2  cases  otherwise  mentioned)  .  17 

typhoid  ulceration  without  perforation  •     •    ; 5 

disease  or  operations  on  the  bladder  and  pelvic  viscera,  &c.  .  42 

disease  of  liver  and  gall-bladder,  &c 11 

acute  disease  of  the  colon  (3  others  enumerated  with  perfo- 
rations)   3 

„     diseases  of  cscum  and  appendix  (9  others  previously  men- 
tioned)    3 

•     861" 

He  then  enumerates  the  causes,  general  causes,  entering  into  the 
second  and  third  groups  (p.  562) : 

"  Prom  Bright's  disease 63 

„     pyemia,  13 ;  erysipelas,  6 ;  puerperal  fever,  10 ;  with  pneu- 
monia, 3 31 

„     strumous  disease 70 

„     cancerous  disease 40 

„     hepatic  disease .27 

„     heart  disease 9" 

Although  Dr.  Habershoo  does  not  specially  include  rheumatism  in 
the  above  list  of  causes,  he  mentions  it  elsewhere  as  in  some  instances 
a  probable  cause  of  peritonitis,  and  relates  the  following  case : — 

"Ca5E  CCXXVII. — Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart;  Adherent  Pericardium; 
Acute  Pericarditis  ;  Pleuriny  and  Peritonitis. — James  M-^— ,  aged  nine,  was  a 
delicate  boy,  who  had  suffered  from  cough,  but  there  was  no  history  of  rheu- 
matism ;  he  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and 
left  nearly  well ;  in  one  week  he  returned  very  ill,  and  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  pericarditis ;  there  was  slight  pain  in  the  shoulder,  but  no  swellins;  of  the 
joints  generally.  He  died  in  three  days.  There  was  a  cicatrix  on  the  foot, 
showing  the  ipsxt  from  which  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  had  been  removed ; 
but  there  was  no  suppuration.  There  was  general  pleurisy  on  both  sides, 
recent  lymph  in  small  quantities  being  found ;  the  lungs  were  congested,  and 
the  bronchi  full  of  tenacious  mucus.  There  were  acute  and  chronic  pericarditis, 
as  shown  by  adhesions  of  recent  Ivmph,  and  in  some  parts  by  very  firm  fibrinous 
bands.  Minute  vegetations  were  found  on  the  vidves.  In  the  abdomen,  although 
the  serous  membrane  had  not  lost  its  transparency,  there  were  some  flakes  of 
recent  lymph  and  a  small  quantity  of  serum."  (p.  560.) 

Br.  Habershon  asks,  "  Was  this  general  disease  of  the  character  of 
rheumatism?"  We  reply,  that  if  he  had  told  us  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  kidneys,  he  would  have  given  ns  one  element  in  the 
formation  of  an  opinion.  Most  strangely  this  is  omitted.  If,  how- 
ever, a  form  of  rheumatic  peritonitis  is  admitted — and  we  think  there 
are  fiur  grounds  for  allowing  it — we  trench  very  closely  upon  what 
might  without  any  great  error  be  designated  *'  idiopathic  **  peritonitis. 
Checked  perspiration,  under  the  influence  of  cold  and  wet,  whatever 
internal  disease  it  produces-^catarrh,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  &o. — ^pro- 
bably in  manj  cases  operates  in  great  part  through  the  medium  of  a 
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Uood  poison.  Yet  ** idiopathic**  is  a  tenn  emplojed  when  we  speak 
of  the  resultant  diseases,  id  manj  of  vhich  there  are  apt  to  be  symptoms 
and  conditions  of  the  svstem  which  indicate  an  alliance  to  rheumatic 
disease.  We  overlook  the  undefined  blood  changes,  and  term  the  disease 
according  to  the  organ  chiefly  affifcted.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  by 
the  term  '^idioi^thic**  a  disease  which  arises  without  any  cause  at  all. 
A  blood  poisoning,  even  of  a  rheumatic  character,  as  the  first  effect  of 
the  application  of  a  csuse  such  as  we  hare  named,  would  not,  in  our 
▼lew,  render  the  disease  unworthy  of  the  term,  so  long  as  no  other 
definite  and  precedent  disease  were  associated  with  the  peritonitis,  to 
which  it  was  more  immediately  doe.  We  do  not  say  such  cases  of 
peritonitis  are  anything  but  vety  rare.  We  merely  point  out  that 
while  suggesting  ^  a  gCLeral  disease  of  the  character  of  rheumatism,** 
which  so-called  idiopathic  bronchitis  may  also  result  from,  as  a  possible 
cauae  of  peritonitis,  Dr.  Habershon  almost  in  precise  terms  denies  that 
it  is  ever  idiopathic  **  Although  peritonitis  is  spC'ken  of  and  treated 
as  an  idiopathic  disease,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  a  local  character, 
unless  excited  by  injury  to  the  serous  membrane,  or  by  the  direct  pro- 
pagation of  disease.**  (p.  554.) 

Arguing  as  he  does^  we  say  he  must  deny  an  idiopathic  character  to 
bronchitis  and  piilmonaiy  catarrii.  In  the  case  we  have  quoted,  if 
there  was  no  renal  disease,  there  was  certainly  no  evidence  of  what  we 
commonly  call  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  yet  the  boy  may  have 
reoeiTed  a  chill,  and  consequently  a  rhenotatic  poison  may  have  been 
drcolating  with  his  blood.  This,  if  anything,  is  what  Dr.  Habershon 
most  mean  when  he  ^leaks  of  ''general  diaeaae  of  the  character  of 


In  the  first  class  of  cases,  to  proceed  to  the  subject  of  treatment, 
Dr.  Habershon  relies^  and  we  think  very  ptoperiy,  upon  the  production 
of  rest,  an  md  l>est  served  by  the  use  of  fnU  and  repeated  doses  of 
ofMum.  Several  years  ago,  the  Griffins  forcibly  advocated  this  practice^ 
which  we  have  ourselves  suocfssfuily  pursoed  for  many  years.  Our 
own  habit  is  to  give  at  first  such  a  dose  as  will  cause  dmded  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  and  then  to  repeat  the  opium  from  time  to  time  in 
smaUer  doses  snfiicieut  to  keep  up  this  effect,  continuing  the  medicine 
nntU  the  peritonitis  has  thoroughly  subsided.  The  most  important 
cantion  in  adopting  this  practice  b  not  to  abandon  the  opium  too  soon, 
and  consequently  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Habershon  recommends 
that  when  the  active  synij  t<>ms  have  sulic^ided,  and  vegetable  tonics  or 
quinine  are  being  administer^  opium  should  still  be  combined.  This 
is  a  saie  practice.  The  dreed  of  the  resulting  constipation  is  less  likelj 
to  be  ur^*d  nowadays  than  when  the  cpium  treatment  was  advocated 
some  years  aga  We  agree,  t«xh,  with  I>r.  Habershon  in  his  condemna- 
tion  of  mercury,  as  positively  injur^His  when  given  by  the  mouth. 
Its  advocates  do  not  dare  to  ivly  up(»  it«  but  guard  it,  as  it  is  said, 
with  opium.  The  objections  to  it^  use  at  all,  as  stated  by  our  author, 
are,  that  **  it  tends  to  prewnt  aiibe^i^on,  it  excites  petisUitic  action,  it 
promoCea  ttlcecative  actioiu  it  inoivasve  the  deprassioii  consequent  on 
the  dtseatM^  which  is  often  the  immediate  caiKse  of  death,  and  lastly,  it 
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renders  the  iutestinal  contents  more  fluid,  thereby  increasing  extrava- 
sation/' He  inchides  in  this  coudemnation  the  ase  of  mercury  by 
inunction,  in  which,  however,  we  cannot  entirely  follow  him.  It  may 
be  of  little  comparative  value,  but  in  cases  of  simple  and  direct  peri- 
tonitis,  where  adhesion  is  rather  an  undesirable  than  a  desirable  con- 
summation, we  cannot  condemn  its  employment,  so  long  as  it  is  used 
moderately  and  with  discrimination.  The  only  cases  in  which  Dr. 
Habershou  permits  of  the  use  of  mercurials  is  where  peritonitis  is  set 
np  in  association  with  cirrhosis,  a  class  of  cases  where  we  confess  we 
have  been  able  to  see  little  benefit  from  mercury  or  any  other  drug. 
There  are  few  medicines  which,  in  cirrhosis,  do  not  effect  more  or  less 
injury,  by  diminishing  the  relish  for  food  and  disturbing  the  digestive 
process.  We  prefer  treating  the  peritonitis  in  these  cases  as  much  as 
possible  by  local  means,  among  which  may  be  included  the  moderate 
use  of  inunction  over  the  abdomen.  At  the  best,  we  can  only  hope  to 
palliate,  and  the  administration  of  mercury  by  the  mouth  seems  to 
form  only  a  part  of  that  routine  practice  which  we  are  so  apt  to  adopt 
because  others  have  done  so  before  us,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  blame  of 
n^lect  which  is  sometimes  laid  upon  practitioners  who  fiiil  to  run  their 
wheels  in  the  old  rut& 
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On  Uterine  and  Ovarian  Inflammation,  and  on  tite  Physiology  and 
Diseades  of  MenatruaUon.  By  K  J.  Tilt,  M.D.  Third  Edition.— 
London,  1862.    pp.  47^ 

Thebs  is  no  subject  in  the  domain  of  our  profession  that  has  engaged 
more  attention  during  the  last  half  century  than  the  pathology  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages.     Since  the  time  when  Gooch,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  valuable  book,  threw  so  much  additional  light  upon 
diseases  which  were  before  as  little  understood  as  they  were  serious 
and  alarming,  numerous  other  able  workers  in  the  same  field  have 
devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  practical  elucidation  of  the  subject; 
and  but  few  have  accomplished  more  than  the  author  of  the  work  now 
under  our  notice.     We  have  on  former  occasions  felt  it  oujr  duty  to 
remark  upon  the  labours  of  Dr.  Tilt  with  satisfaction,  and  as  this 
is  the  third  edition  published,  we  have  but  little  more  to  say  than 
that  he  fully  maintains  the  credit  before  accorded  him  for  industry^ 
aAd  has  added  to  the  knowledge  we  possessed  on  several  important 
branches  of  inquiry.    It  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  critical 
review  of  his  work,  *  On  Uterine  and  Ovarian  Inflammation,*  for  much 
of  what  it  contains  is  already  familiar  to  the  public;  we  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject,  and  some 
particular  observations  on  the  newer  portions  of  Dr.  Tilths  last  edition.' 
With  respect  to  uterine  diseases  in  general,  we  may  remark,  in  limine, 
that  so  fBLV  from  their  not  being  made  the  subjects  of  sufficient  investi- 
gation, the  fear  is  that  so  great  a  degree  of  minuteness  of  diagnosis, 
and  such  free  and  frequent  manipulation^  may  produce  both  physical 
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and  moral  incertitude,  and  that  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  diaeam 
may  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  some  of  those  feelings  of  delicacy  and 
modesty  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  in  the  woEiker  sex.  Never- 
theless, it  most  be  admitted  that  too  great  a  regard  to  feelings  of 
delicacy  would,  and  often  does,  entail  permanency  and  fittality  upon 
female  diseases  which  might  otherwise  be  curable ;  but  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  neither  the  investigation  nor  treatment  of  them  ever  requires 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  occasion  distress  or  unhappiness  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind. 

Were  the  same  degree  of  attention  paid  by  as  many  clever  heads  to 
the  therapeutical  action  of  medicines  on  the  human  body  in  health  and 
in  disease,  what  a  valuable  mass  of  practical  knowledge  would  soon  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  disease !  How  much  ancer- 
tainty  would  be  removed,  and  how  much  empirical  and  useless  medi- 
cation abolished  1  We  recommend  those  who  are  now  occupied  upon 
this  subject  to  take  the  industry  and  patient  research  of  the  investi- 
gators of  uterine  pathology  as  a  pattern  for  their  owd  mode  of  action, 
and  then  we  may  fully  expect  a  valuable  and  an  abundant  result.  But 
to  return  to  our  subject.  The  portion  of  Dr.  Tilt's  work  which  we 
intend  more  particularly  to  notice,  is  that  which  treats  of  inflammation 
of  the  body  of  the  womb,  in  which  he  states  his  object  to  be  to  discuss 
the  different  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
body  of  the  womb,  premising  that  it  generally  brings  on  chronic  in- 
flammation  of  its  substance  or  its  active  congestion ;  and  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  case  in  which  au  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  body  of  the 
womb  was  unaccompanied  by  internal  metritis. 

Speaking  of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  internal  metritis,  he 
says: 

''The  most  common  of  all  its  complications,  and  I  may  say  its  natural  con- 
seauence,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  womb  and  an  increased  thickening  of  its 
walls.  I  belicTe  that,  as  a  rule,  this  increase  is  uniform,  and  that  one  is  apt 
to  think  that  side  of  the  womb  the  largest  which  one  is  best  able  to  explore. 
If  these  thickened  walls  of  the  womb  are  not  very  painful  when  pressed  by  the 
linger,  and  if  the  size  of  the  womb  varies,  I  consider  its  increase  to  be  due  to 
congestion.  If  the  large  dimensions  of  the  womb  are  invariable,  and  not  very 
painful  when  touched,  1  suppose  the  swelling  to  be  hypertrophic ;  but  when 
the  womb  is  always  found  over-sized,  very  painful,  and  almost  always  attended 
by  great  and  complicated  suffering,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inflammation.  Whatever  may  be  the  right  interpretation  of  this  over-weighting 
of  the  womb,  it  will  fall  backwards  or  forwards  m  ante-  or  retro-version,  because 
it  is  heavier  than  intended  by  nature." 

Again,  as  to  diagnosis,  he  remarks : 

*'  When  the  cervix  is  alone  inflamed,  there  ma^  be  vag;initi8,  but  not  a  painful 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vagina.  Vaeinismus  is  a  symptom  ol  acute 
internal  metritis,  and  of  chronic  metritis  relapsing  into  acute.  Whenever  I 
find  this  symptom  coupled  with  a  difficulty  of  walking,  and  a  marked  derange- 
ment of  healtn,  I  suspect  internal  metritis,  even  in  absence  of  its  other  signs, 
and  I  give  a  very  guarded  prognosis,  however  slightly  the  neck  of  the  womb 
may  appear  to  be  diseased,    (p.  239.) 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  this  obscure  affection,  Dr.  Tilt 
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considexB  it  worse  when  pus  has  been  passed  than  when  the  discharge 
was  bloody,  and  still  worse  when  decidual  membranes,  or  so-termed 
T^tations,  had  been  passed  or  removed  from  the  womb — worse  in  the 
young  than  in  those  approaching  the  change  of  life;  worse  in  virgins 
than  in  the  married ;  and  worse  when  the  disease  occurs  without  appa* 
rent  cause,  "  for  it  shows  the  deepest-rooted  of  all  causes — ^the  innate 
disposition  to  morbid  action." 

Dr.  Tilt  illustrates  the  varieties  of  this  disease  by  grouping  them 
according  to  the  kind  of  product  by  which  they  are  more  particularly 
characterized,  and  treats  of  internal  metritis  as  1,  menorrhagia;  2, 
purulent;  3,  exfoliative;  4,  pseudo-membranous  ;  5,  nlcerative,  and  6, 
senile,  in  so  many  separate  chapters,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
for  further  information. 

A  correct  diagnosis  of  internal  metritis  is  confessedly  difficult  enough, 
and  equally  so  is  the  treatment ;  for  if  we  proceed  beyond  general 
principles,  there  appears  almost  as  much  danger  as  benefit  from  the 
local  remedies  advised.  With  regard  to  special  therapeutical  measures, 
Dr.  Tilt  has  ''  little  to  say  that  is  not  known  by  well-informed  practi- 
tioDers,**  but  he  believes  that  ''  if  mercury  is  too  often  given  in  many 
kinds  of  diseases,  it  is  frequently  too  timidly  administered  in  rare  cases 
wherein  it  might  effectually  cure  the  patient  ;*'  and  that  it  is  certainly 
justifiable  to  give  mercury  to  salivation  in  severe  intractable  cases  of 
internal  metntis.  ^  Blisters,  croton  oil,  antimonial  ointment,  a  silk- 
thread  seton,  or  an  issue,  may  be  applied  successively  to  the  abdomen 
above  the  pubis ;  and  if  the  neck  of  the  womb  be  sound,  it  may  be 
even  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  potassa  a  calce,  applied  to  it  as  an 
issue."  Is  this  last  suggestion  the  result  of  any  personal  experience  of 
its  effects,  or  merely  a  recommendation  founded  on  analogy )  In  the 
absence  of  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  should  not  believe  in  its 
efficacy,  but  rather  strongly  deprecate  any  attempt  to  produce  disease 
in  a  healthy  cervix  for  the  relief  of  any  supposed  inflammation  of  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  very  existence  of  which,  with  a  perfectly  soimd 
earvix,  must  surely  be  considered  as  very  problematical.  But  there  are 
various  indications  of  local  treatment  which  apply,  our  author  says,  to 
all  varieties  of  internal  metritis,  which  he  thus  divides  : — 

1.  To  cure  all  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  thereby  attempt 
the  cure  of  its  body. 

2.  To  fi'eely  dilate  the  neck  of  the  womb,  to  prevent  internal  metritis 
being  kept  up  by  the  distension  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb  from  accu- 
mulated fluids,  and  also  to  enable  its  neck  to  bear  without  injury  the 
passing  of  half-organized  blood  clots  and  voluminous  decidual  mem- 
branes. 

3.  To  attack  the  disease  in  its  stronghold,  by  the  surgical  treatment 
of  the  inner  cavity  of  the  womb,  if  life  be  menaced. 

The  first  of  these  is  beyond  dispute  both  rational  and  pn>per ;  the 
second,  somewhat  questionable ;  but  as  to  the  third,  our  readers  will 
have  but  little  faith  in  proceedings  which  in  themselves  menace  life, 
even  if  not  menaced  before.  Dr.  Tilt,  although  recommending  injec- 
tions into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  certain  cases,  says  he  has  seldom 
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employed  them,  being  deterred  by  the  knowledge  of  the  uncertainty  of 
their  action.  "  Sometimes  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  can  be 
injected  into  the  womb  without  much  reaction  ;  at  others,  a  decoction 
of  nut-leaves,  or  a  solution  of  alum,  brings  on  acute  peritonitis."  But 
he  prefers  to  injections  the  cauterization  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
womb  with  Lsllemand's  caustic-holder ;  and  he  also  advocates,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  use  of  a  curette,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  womb,  and  then  gently  pressed  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  womb,  so  as  to  detach  any  soft  foreign  bodies  that  may  be  present. 
It  appears  that  in  several  instances  quoted  by  our  author,  this  curette 
has  been  accidentally  passed  through  the  subetanee  of  the  uterus,  causing 
fatal  peritonitis ;  and  we  confess  oui^selves  extremely  sceptical  as  to 
whether  so  dangerous  a  practice  is  justifiable,  or  whether  any  adequate 
good  can  be  obtained  by  such  pix)ceedings ;  especially  when  we  are 
told  by  the  same  authority,  that  "  even  if  constitutional  peculiarities 
are  such  as  to  cause  remedies  to  £ul,  one  may  truly  bold  forth  the  hope 
of  ultimate  recovery  at  the  change  of  life,.^  intertuU  metritis  almost 
always  disappears  at  this  period"*  (p.  292).  If  this  be  true,  surely  the 
proper  practice  is  to  wait  for  this  favourable  result,  and  palliate  mean- 
while, rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  inconvenient,  painful,  and  dan- 
gerous operation  of  scooping  out  the  cavity  of  an  already  inflamed 
uterus !  Although  we  thus  strongly  discountenance  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Tilt  in  several  of  these  particularv,  and  think  them  in  some  cases  utterly 
unjustifiable,  we  nevertheless  regard  his  new  volume  as  likely  to  be 
useful  to  his  profession. 


Rkvisw  IX. 

1.  The  Excision  of  Joints.    By  Richard  M.  Hodges,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.— 186 1. 

2.  On  the  Indications,  the  HeaUng  Process,  and  the  After- Treatment  of 

Hesectians  qf  the  larger  Joints,  By  Dr.  Hugo  Sekftleben.  (Langen- 
beck's  Archiv,  vol.  iii  p.  79.     1862.) 

3.  Contribuiions  to  t/te  Study  of  Hesections,     By  Dr.  A.  Luckb.    (Ibid, 
p.  291.) 

Of  all  modem  innovations  in  surgery,  none  is  more  exclusively  English 
than  that  of  excision  of  the  joints.  Not  even  the  ligature  of  arteries 
belongs  more  peculiarly  to  the  surgeons  of  this  country.  Almost  all 
those  who  originally  pix)(H)sed  such  operations  were  English  sui^geons ; 
and  after  the  comi^ai-ative  neglect  into  which  they  had  fallen,  it  is  to 
Mr.  Syme's  example  and  practice  in  the  case  of  excision  of  the  elbow, 
and  to  Mr.  Feigus8on*s  in  those  of  the  knee  and  hip,  that  we  owe  the 
revival  of  resection  and  its  common  adoption  as  one  of  the  regular 
I'esouroes  of  surgery.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  peculiarly  interesting 
to  English  surgeons  to  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  inno- 
vation, and  all  facts  which  tend  to  decide  this  question  should  be 
eagerly  received  and  studied  here.  We  owe  no  apology,  then,  for 
bringing  under  our  readers*  notice  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at 
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the  head  of  this  article.  The  first  is  an  eseay  printed  in  America  for 
private  circulation,  after  successful  comjjetition  for  the  Boylston  prize. 
The  author  takes  care  to  impress  upon  the  reader  in  his  preface,  that 
he  is  not  writing  from  his  own  experience,  or  indeed  from  American 
experience  generally,  inasmuch  as  such  operations  have  been  little 
practised  in  America.  The  book,  however,  is  something  more  valuable 
than  the  opinions  or  experience  of  any  one  man  would  be  Hkelj  to 
be.  It  is  a  summary,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  careful,  full,  and 
impartial  summary,  of  the  whole  published  records  of  excision^ 
and  presents  the  results  claimed  by  the  operators  themselves  for  each 
operation  since  its  reintroduction  into  practice  up  to  a  very  recent 
date.*  We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  record  has  been 
drawn  np  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  data  furnished  by  the  advocates 
of  excision^  and  therefore  that  the  conclusions  are  (to  say  the  least)  the 
most  favourable  that  the  facts  admit  of  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
propose  to  follow  Dr.  Hodges  in  his  summary  of  modem  experience  ia 
each  particular  operation.  Our  author  has  done  well  to  separate  from 
each  other  the  operations  for  disease  and  those  for  injury.  The  latter 
have  of  course  been  few  in  number  as  yet,  except  in  the  elbow  and 
shoulder,  and  stand  on  quite  a  different  footing,  both  as  to  indications 
and  prognosis,  from  those  undertaken  for  chronic  disease.  He  has  also 
veiy  properly  excluded,  or  spoken  sejiarately  of,  the  few  operations  left 
on  record  by  the  old  surgeons.  Nothing  but  confusion  could  have 
resulted  from  grouping  together  cases  treated  on  such  different  prin- 
ciples as  those  which  guided  surgeons  in  their  ailer-treatment  then  and 
now.  He  excludes  also  from  his  present  treatise  the  o|)erations  for 
excision  of  individual  bones  (such  as  the  jaw-bones),  and  those  prac- 
tised occasionally  upon  such  joints  as  the  stemo-clavicular,  acromio* 
clavicular,  costal,  &c.,  ''which  are  of  such  exceptional  i)erformance  as 
to  forbid  appreciation.**  Thus  the  work  before  us  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  an  examination  of  the  success  which  has  attended  resection 
of  the  large  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  very  excellent  re- 
marks which  Dr.  Hodges  has  prefixed  to  his  account  of  the  individual 
operation.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  heated  partisanship  of  the 
writers,  who  appear  to  have  undertaken  the  cause  of  these  operations 
rather  as  advocates  than  as  surgeons,  to  the  cool  and  cautious  reasoning 
of  a  man  who  displays  the  somewhat  rare  quality  of  forming  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  facts,  instead  of  twisting  the  facts  to  suit  his  opinions. 
One  or  two  defects  we  note  in  Dr.  Hodges*  facts,  for  which  indeed  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed,  since  his  book  is  compiled  from  published  records ; 
and  he  could  not  put  anything  into  it  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  those 
i-ecords.  The  first  of  these  defects  is  the  absence  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  the  operations  were  done. 

*  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Hodges  has  oot  distiDctly  specified  the 
time  up  to  which  his  compilation  extends  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
The  latest  date  we  find  to  any  of  his  oases  is  Aug.  10,  1861.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
arefuUj  through  all  the  best-known  Bnglish,  French,  German,  and  American  works 
&ad  periodicals;  bat  a  distinct  statement  of  authorities  ought  to  hare  been  made. 
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Most  sargeons  will  agree  that  the  auooess  of  excisions  in  fiitare  must 
depend  mainly,  we  had  almost  said  entirely,  npon  the  proper  selection 
of  the  cases  to  be  operated  upon.  But  in  the  journals  and  occasional 
publications  from  which  these  tables  are  compiled,  such  essential  details 
as  those  of  the  condition  of  the  bones  and  other  parts  removed,  of  the 
akin,  and  of  the  coverings  of  the  joint,  are  so  often  omitted  altogether,  or 
still  worse,  stated  with  unmeaning  and  most  provoking  generality,  that 
Dr.  Hodges  has  been  obliged  to  be  content  to  lamp  all  his  cases  together 
as  "  Excisions  for  Disease.**  Tet  surely  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease,  as  they  are  the  first  subjects  which  must  engage  the  surgeon's 
attention,  ought  to  be  the  most  prominent  topics  of  any  satis&ctory 
statement  of  the  case ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  such  necessary  data 
would  not  have  escaped  the  record  of  so  careful  an  observer  as  Dr. 
Hodges.  These  tables,  while  they  are  evidence  of  the  care  and  labour 
of  the  author,  are  equally  conclusive  of  the  carelessness  and  inaccuracy 
of  those  who  have  famished  the  materials.  The  same  may  be  said  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  ultimate  result  is  stated  in  cases  where  success 
is  claimed.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  details  which  renders  the  state- 
ments nearly  worthless.  When  cases  of  excision  of  the  shoulder  end 
with  such  sentences  as  these  :  **  Very  useful  arm,** — "  Tolerably  useful 
arm,** — "  Beginning  to  use  the  arm,** — "  Moves  the  arm  in  all  direo- 
tions,** — all  that  is  really  known  to  the  reader  is  that  the  arm  was 
not  materially  worse  than  if  excision  had  not  been  performed  ;  but 
whether  the  operation  did  any  good — %.€.,  whether  the  patient  bad  a 
better  arm  than  if  the  disease  had  been  left  to  run  its  course, — 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  absence  of  any  account  of  the  symptoms 
before  operation,  and  any  reliable  and  accurate  account  of  the  condition 
and  movements  of  the  parts  after  it.  What  credence  can  be  given  to 
the  statements  that  the  patient  '*  moves  the  arm  in  all  directions,*'  or 
has  "  as  good  use  as  ever,**  when  it  is  known  that  in  all  cases  of  which 
the  results  have  been  accurately  recorded,  the  action  of  the  deltoid  has 
been  partially  or  entirely  lost  9  Again,  in  many  instances  the  report 
has  evidently  been  published  before  the  issue  of  the  case  could  have 
been  ascertained.  We  may  £urly  conclude  that  many  of  these  *'  useful** 
limbs  turued  out  useless,  that  some  of  the  **  successful**  cases  died,  and 
a  few  suffered  subsequent  amputation  ;  so  that  Dr.  Hodges*  tables 
represent  the  minimum  of  failures  and  the  maximum  of  success.  But 
besides  the  tables,  the  book  contains  appended  to  each  a  short  summary 
of  tlie  conclusions  as  to  the  best  method  of  operating,  and  of  treating 
the  case  afterwards,  which  the  perusal  of  such  a  mass  of  evidence  on 
the  subject  has  led  the  author  to  form.  These  conclusions  are  always 
rational,  although  of  course  we  cannot  be  expected  to  subscribe  im- 
plicitly to  all  of  them,  and  are  at  any  rate  stated  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, in  the  plainest  and  most  appropriate  words  which  it  would  per- 
haps be  possible  to  use. 

The  other  two  treatises  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  written  in  Crerman,  by  pupils  of  the  distinguished  professor  at 
Berlin,  Herr  B.  Langenbeck.  Dr.  Liicke  confines  himself  to  a  tabulai- 
statement  of  the  numerous  operations  which  Langenbeck  has  per- 
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fonned,*  with  a  very  short  commentary  upon  each  class  of  operations. 
Dr.  Senftleben's  paper  is  of  a  more  ambitious  description,  and  professes 
to  discuss  the  general  question  in  all  its  bearings.  There  is^  however, 
little  that  is  really  new  to  English  readers  in  this  essay,  but  much  that 
is  both  familiar  and  unreliable — we  allude  chiefly  to  the  inferences  as  to 
the  comparative  mortality  of  amputation  and  excision  drawn  from  the 
statistics  of  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Price,  and  others.  The  after-treatment, 
however,  which  Laugenbeck  follows  is  detailed.  Its  principal  novelty 
consists  in  the  early  use  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  in  which  the 
limb  is  enveloped  from  the  first,  a  hole  being  cut  for  the  wound,  and 
the  liberal  em[>loyment  of  warm  baths  for  the  limb,  continued  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  By  means  of  these  baths,  which,'  as  we 
Quderatand  the  account,  have  not  been  long  in  use,  Langenbeck  hopes 
to  check  the  pytemia  which  made  such  fearful  havoc  among  the  earlier 
cases  in  his  list. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  which 
Dr.  Hodges  alleges  to  have  followed  in  general  surgical  practice  each  of 
the  principal  resections  of  joints — viz.,  the  shoulder,  clliow,  wrist,  hip, 
knee,  and  ankle  ;  and  shall  test  the^e  results  by  those  which  are  given 
by  Dr.  LUcke  aa  the  experience  of  so  eminent  a  surgeon  as  Langen- 
heek.  We  may  remark  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  throughout 
Langenbeck's  operations  appears  very  heavy,  pysmia  having,  as  Dr. 
Liicke  remarks,  been  at  times  extremely  prevalent ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  aUo  venture  to  observe  that  Langenbeck*8  statistics  are  ren- 
dered somewhat  more  unfavourable  by  his  having  applied  the  opera- 
tion more  freely  than  we  should  consider  justifiable  in  England. 
Surely  such  operations  as  excision  of  the  knee  for  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  patella  can  have  but  oue  issue  1  yet  in  this  table  several 
excisions  are  undertaken  on  account  of  tumours  which  are  either 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  malignant,  or  which  in  all  probability 
were  so. 

In  treating  of  excision  for  disease  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  or 
of  the  entire  shoulder-joint  (which  Dr.  Hodges  has  very  properly 
classed  together,  as  being  in  fact  identical  operations),  he  has  been 
able  to  adduce  only  60  cases.  Of  these,  8  died ;  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  well  worthy  of  attention,  that 
all  of  these  fatal  cases  with  one  exception  were  cases  of  complete 
excision,  where,  besides  the  diseased  head  of  the  humerus,  the  glenoid 
cavity  had  been  more  or  less  entirely  removed.  Now  in  only  17 
cases  out  of  the  50  is  it  said  that  the  glenoid  cavity  was  interfered 
with;  so  that  out  of  17  cases  of  complete  excision  7  proved  &ta], 
while  out  of  33  cases  of  partial  excision  (or  decapitation  of  the  hu- 
merus) only  1  died.  This  fact  seems  to  argue  not  so  much  the 
greater  severity  of  complete  excision,  but  rather  that  diseases  of  the 
joint  which  require  complete  excision  are  apt  to  be  found  in  patients 

*  Thii  list  reaches  the  imposing  total  of  206  operations ;  bat  among  these  are 
incladed,  besides  resection  of  small  joints  and  of  portions  of  long  bones,  removal  of 
^  upper  and  lower  jaw,  of  the  claricle  and  scapula,  and  oddly  enoagh,  Plrogoff*8 
lapatation  at  the  ankle. 
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less  able  to  bear  a  grave  operation.  As  to  the  method  of  performing 
this  operation,  Dr.  Hodges  gives  the  jjrefereiice  to  the  proceeding  of 
Baadens,  by  which  the  heud  of  the  bone  is  reached  through  a  single 
longitudinal  incision,  as  inflicting  the  smalleht  possible  amount  of  in- 
jaiy  on  the  deltoid  muscle.  He  justly  remarks,  however,  that  **  formal 
incisions  will  often  be  modified  by  the  sinuses  and  fistulie,  or  wounds 
of  the  soft  parts,  if  the  case  be  a  traumatic  one,  which  may  already 
exist**  The  probable  amount  of  motion  which  may  be  expected  in  a 
successful  case  is  thus  stated : — 

*'The  articulation  usuallj  becomes  a  sort  of  glncKmoi'd,  instead  of  an  enar- 
throdial  one,  rotation  being  lost  by  the  division  of  the  muscles  inserted  into 
the  tuberosities  of  the  hnmems.  The  limb  has  a  certain  swing  or  pendulum- 
like  motion,  and  the  power  of  lifting  it  from  the  side  is  limited.  Dr.  P.  F.  Eve 
reports  a  case  where,  in  six  months  after  an  excision  for  gun-shot  injury,  the 
arm  could  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  clavicle,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
usually  be  lifted  seldom  exceeds  5  to  8  inches."  (p.  37.) 

The  frequent  reports  which  he  has  met  with,  that  all  the  necessary 
movements  of  the  limb  which  do  not  require  too  great  an  elevation  of 
the  elbow,  are  performed  with  the  same  facility  as  on  the  opposite  side, 
are  delicately  characterized  by  Dr.  Hodges  as  **  evincing,  perhaps,  more 
enthusiasm  than  careful  observation.** 

As  to  excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  for  injury,  the  author's  researches 
lead  him  to  lielieve  that  secondary  operations  are  more  successful  than 
primary^  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  less  grave  injuries 
that  are  reserved  for  the  expectant  treatment,  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
injury  can  be  more  easily  determined  after  the  establishment  of  sup- 
puration,  and  so  the  operator  can  be  more  sure  of  removing  the  whole 
of  the  affected  parts.  The  mortality  has  been  considerable  : — Out  of 
53  cases  of  primary  resection,  16  died ;  and  6  out  of  34  secondary 
resections.  Adding  to  these  a  few  other  cases  in  which  it  is  not  stated 
whether  the  o{)eration  was  primary  or  no,  he  finds  that  the  mor- 
tality after  traumatic  excisions  of  the  shoulder  (of  which  the  great 
majority  were  in  actual  war&re)  was  26  per  cent ;  while  in  60  ampu- 
tations at  the  joint  in  the  Crimea,  the  mortality  was  31*6  per  cent.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  excision  of  this  joint  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  an  arm  in  actual  warfiire,  and  at  no  expense  to  life ;  and  in  this 
way  Dr.  Hodges  refutes  Hennen*s  opinion,  that  the  operation  "  is  more 
im]K)Bing  in  the  closet  than  applicable  in  the  field.** 

In  Langenbeck's  practice,  10  cases  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  are  recordcnl,  5  of  which  proved  fatal  from  pyasmia.  In  all 
but  two,  the  bone  was  reached  by  a  single  long  incision.  Of  the  five 
cases  that  recovered,  two  are  said  to  have  been  able  to  raise  the  arm  to 
a  horizontal  position.  Another  is  interesting  as  having  been  an  instance 
of  sub-periosteal  resection,  but  the  slight  account  of  its  results  does  not 
appear  to  show  that  any  advantage  was  gained  by  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  usefulness  of  the  arm  is  only  said  to  have  been  <'  tole- 
rable." Dr.  LUcke  appears  to  assert  (if  we  understand  him  correctly) 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  was  regenerated ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
dissection,  and  of  all  details,  such  an  assertion  cannot  be  implicitly 
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admitted.  The  indications  for  operation  would  surprise  those  educated 
in  the  cautious  school  of  English  surgery.  Out  of  these  10  resec- 
tioDH,  1  was  undertaken  for  malignant  disease,  4  for  ankylosis,  and  1 
for  a  complicated  injury,  followed  by  partial  paralysis.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  remarks  and  details  of  cases  which  Dr.  Liicke  has  appended  to 
his  table  justify  to  our  minds  the  operation  in  the  first  two  classes  of 
cases.  It  appears  to  us  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in 
malignant  disease  of  the  humerus  resection  is  worse  than,  useless,  and 
that  the  patient's  only  chance  lies  in  amputation.  In  the  cases  of 
ankylosis,  it  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  que8ti9nable  whether  care  and 
fodence  in  the  use  of  passive  motion  woiUd  not  have  effected  all  that 
the  operation  could  do,  without  any  of  its  dangers.  In  the  third  class 
of  cases  (where  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  fractured  and  dis- 
placed), it  may  occasionally  happen,  as  in  the  case  here  recorded,  that 
the  displaced  head  may  be  pressing  on  the  nerves  of  the  plexus,  and 
require  removal ;  and  this  operation  appears  in  that  case  to  have  been 
followed  by  an  improvement  in  motion,  which  may  reasonably  be 
aacribed  to  the  removal  of  such  pressure. 

Excision  of  the  elbow  for  accident  or  disease  is  so  familiar  an  opera- 
tion, and  one  on  which  all  surgeons  are  so  completely  agreed,  that  we  need 
not  follow  Dr.  Hodges  in  any  detail  into  the  discussion  of  that  question. 
He  adduces  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  practice  now  universally 
followed ;  but  he  is  not  in  possession  of  data  which  would  enable  him 
to  answer  the  only  point  on  which  much  doubt  still  exists — viz.,  as  to 
the  relative  mortality  of  excision  of  the  joint  and  amputation  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  elbow.  The  fact  is,  that  as  the  latter  operation  has  fallen 
almost  into  disuse,  except  in  cases  presenting  unusual  features,  there 
are  no  means  of  instituting  a  satisfactory  comparison.  Dr.  Hodges 
gives  119  cases  (excluding,  for  some  reason  which  he  does  not  state, 
the  cases  operated  on  by  Mr.  Syme),  of  which  30  failed,  15  having 
died  and  15  suffered  subsequent  amputation;  77  regained  useful  arms, 
in  the  other  cases  the  arm  was  less  useful.  Langenbeck*s  practice  gives 
35  resections,  with  7  deaths.  In  one  other  case,  however,  death  fol- 
lowed after  amputation — the  only  instance  in  which  amputation  was 
necessary.  In  four  cases,  the  parts  became  ankylosed.  Langenbeck, 
in  this  as  in  other  excisions,  prefers  the  single  line  of  incision. 

Of  excision  of  the  wrist-joint.  Dr.  Hodges  gives  a  very  discouraging 
report  Out  of  39  cases  of  excision  for  disease,  6  died,  8  were  ampu- 
idMf  and  in  4  the  hand  seemed  useless;  thus  making  18  cases  of 
totil  failure.  In  7  the  report  leaves  the  case  unfinished;  in  the 
other  14  cases,  ^a  more  or  less  serviceable  hand  was  regained.** 
From  these  fiicts,  and  the  details  of  the  cases  reported.  Dr.  Hodges 
concludes  that,  *'  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  excisions  of 
the  wrist-joint,  whether  partial  or  complete,  being  followed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  failures,  requiring  a  very  Ijng  treatment,  and, 
when  successful,  the  usefulness  of  the  hand  being  so  limited,  are  ope- 
rations not  sanctioned  by  sound  judgment  or  conservative  surgery." 
As  &r  as  our  own  experience  extends,  it  leads  us  to  agree  entirely  with 
Dr.  Hodges.     We  have  never  seen  a  case  of  diseased  wrist,  not  abso- 
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latelj  ho^f^eu  and  demanding  aapoUtioii,  wbere  mare  benefit  did  not 
flOMD  likely  to  result  from  the  ezpeetant  treatmeQt,  and  from  such 
Miripcal  aMiitfance  as  ooold  be  aflbrded  from  time  to  time  by  dilating 
Miiunesy  and  to  removing  pieces  of  disoiganised  bone,  than  from  any 
formal  acid  #^teQ«ive  operation. 

Ou  the  imtject  of  exciKioD  for  injaiy.  Dr.  Hodges  allows  that  the 
lev  iscU  he  has  met  with  are  inoondasive,  and  he  does  not  announce 
any  oonclujiion,  except  that  exciidon  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  may 
be  j/ractised  with  advantage. 

Laugenlxsck  appears  to  have  met  with  only  one  case  in  which  he 
thought  profier  to  attempt  excision  of  this  joint.  The  indication  was 
unkyUm*  between  the  radius  and  carpus,  following  injniy.  The  result, 
however,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  proceeding, 
for  the  patient  died  of  pyaemia. 

Of  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  Dr.  Hodges*  report  is  also  unsatisfactory. 
If  la  tables  comprise  133  cases,  in  22  of  which,  however,  the  details  are 
MO  im|jerfect  as  to  omit  all  definite  mention  of  the  final  result.  In  the 
romaitiiiig  111,  death  occurred  in  53,  and  in  2  cases  amputation  was 
practised;  the  remaining  66  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  in  4 
of  tht^se  the  disease  was  known  to  have  returned,  and  death  to  have 
oi!ourred  within  three  years;  26  were  able  to  walk  either  with  a  cane  or 
a  higli-heolod  shoe,  and  8  with  crutches  or  other  support  for  the  limb. 
Dr.  1  lodges  is  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  whole  trochanter  in  all 
caMw,  on  the  ground,  which  we  must  say  is  not  satisfactory  to  our 
niimls,  that  *'  when  left  it  is  apt  to  project  into  the  wound,  prevent 
lit^allng,  and  act  as  a  cap  to  the  acetabulum,  obstructing  the  discharge 
of  nuM  and  of  carious  portions  of  the  bone.**  We  have  always  pro- 
rwmnl  ou  the  op|>osite  rule,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  more  prudent, 
uf  making  the  section  of  the  femur  as  close  to  the  diseased  part  of  the 
buii0  as  is  ftHuiiblo ;  and  have  hitherto  seen  no  reason  to  regret  it.  It 
ii|i|Ktaiii  to  us  of  considerable  importance  to  the  after-usefulness  of  the 
lluib,  that  tho  resulting  union  should  be  firm,  and  the  limb  as  little 
ahortoued  aa  |KMaible;  while  the  inconveniences  which  Dr.  Hodges 
liit«iition«i  havo  not  occurred  to  us  as  practically  important  This  author 
I  tiiult>uiua  alU^>tlier  the  heroic  practice  of  removing  the  whole  aceta- 
biihiiu,  tir  otht^r  iH>rUous  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  would  confine 
bin  inU»iiVrt^iKH>  with  the  acetabulum  to  gouging  away  carious  portions; 
but  wn  muAt  allow  that  the  caaee  in  which  extensive  portions  of  the 
tm  iiuiomiiiatuui  have  been  removed  are  as  yet  too  few,  and  too  loosely 
l>  |Kti1tHl»  to  allow  of  au  exact  condoaion  on  this  point  They  seem 
U\  \\\\\\t^  tlmt  th\v«  |v^rts»  may  be  removed  without  any  great  danger 
lo  \\\^\  and  tliat  l^eiug  the  ca^e.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  why  a  pro- 
«^  fHlinU  w^  mti\^ud  aa  tlie  entire  extir|iat4on  of  the  disease  should  meet 
>K  \\\\  ^\w\\  k\%kx\\%\\  wu^dtHttualkui  as  it  does  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hodges, 
Ou  a  )VV)«»^*  i4'  tKi»  wh«4if»  ttialter,  he  c^iaclades  that^  ^  omisidering  the 
lu^xHaUt^v  atW  th«  v>|)efatKMi«  and  the  s«ooess  whkii  IbUowa  less  heroie 
uxhwU  \Mr  livataM^\l^  exot^itKin  fvr '  hip  dwMt*  does  not  merit  a  very 
f«t\^MHUW  wr^UsS.*  We  wilhr^hr  einkme  this  opinion,  merely 
^Uk«\  u'^  thai  th<»  ^  kee»  heiv^^  ss^Uk^Is  of  mm  ■nut*  involve  ao  much 
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time  as  to  be  often  inapplicable  to  the  poor  squalid  victims  of  hip- 
disease,  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  months  and  years  of  care 
which  these  methods  of  core  require.  As  to  excision  for  injnry,  Dr. 
Hodges  concludes  that,  **  though  it  has  been  performed  but  a  few  times, 
and  with  but  slight  success  in  saving  life,  the  histoiy  of  the  cases  is  en- 
oooraging,  presents  a  better  record  than  disarticulation,  and  therefore, 
as  replacing  the  latter,  deserves  further  repetition." 

Langenbeck's  cases  are  12  in  number,  8  of  which  died — 4  of  ex- 
haustion, the  others  of  pyemia.  In  only  two  cases  have  we  positive 
assurance  of  the  usefulness  of  the  member. 

We  are  surprised  that  in  neither  of  these  statistical  treatises  is  the 
inilaence  of  age  on  the  prospects  of  this  operation  noticed.  In  28  of 
Dr.  Hodges'  cases,  and  in  2  of  Langenbeck*8,  the  patient  was  above  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Out  of  all  these  30  cases  only  7  recovered;  only  3  of 
thftie  were  above  the  age  of  twenty,  and  only  1  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-two.  Experience,  therefore,  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  operation  ought  to  be  reserved,  except  under  some  very 
peculiar  conditions  not  hitherto  pointed  out,  for  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseases. 

As  to  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  Dr.  Hodges*  statistics  have  been 
already  laid  before  our  readers.*  They  show  208  cases — 65  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Butcher,  35  from  those  of  O.  Heyfeld^r,  and  the  rest 
irom  various  sources.  Out  of  the  208  operations,  the  failures,  as  shown 
by  death,  amputation,  or  a  useless  limb,  more  than  equalled  in  number 
the  successes.  On  this  subject  we  have  already  said  enough,  and 
shall  therefore  only  add,  that  the  experience  of  Langenbeck  has  not 
been  mote  favourable  than  that  of  other  surgeons ;  indeed,  his  list  gives 
a  startling  proportion  of  &ilure.  It  comprises  10  cases,  of  which  5 
died  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  a  sixth  from  tubercles 
aud  caries  of  the  spine  before  the  wound  was  healed ;  and  in  a  seventh 
case,  where  the  knee-joint  was  excised  in  order  to  remove  a  malignant 
tumour  of  the  patella,  the  general  disease  (as  was  indeed  to  be 
expected)  showed  itself  in  the  viscera  before  the  wound  had  united. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  flEiirer  to  exclude  this  operation,  which  clearly 
ought  never  to  have  been  performed,  which  happened  some  years  ago, 
and  which  it  is  only  charitable  to  conclude  would  not  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  present  day.  In  that  case  we  have  9  resections  with  6 
deaths,  and  no  subsequent  amputations ;  but  in  only  two  cases  have 
we  positive  assurance  of  the  usefulness  of  the  limb.  The  causes  of  death 
were,  pyiemla  in  4,  exhaustion  in  1,  and  general  tuberculosis  in  the 
other.  Dr.  LUcke,  however,  appears  still  to  believe  that  the  operation 
of  excision  of  the  knee  is  not  more  fatal  than  that  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh.  He  says  that,  "  although  a  large  proportion  of  patients  who 
sufEer  resection  of  the  knee  in  hospitals  succumb  to  pyeemia,  yet  the 
statistics  for  amputation  of  the  thigh  do  not  show  a  more  favourable 
result."  We  believe  that  we  have  already  proved  this  to  be  an  error. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  failures  of  this  resection  (in- 
cluding cases  of  death,  secondary  amputation,  and  limbs  which  ultimately 

*  In  oar  number  for  July,  1862,  p.  225. 
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prove  uneleas)  not  only  exceed,  bat  exceed  at  least  threefold  the  fiiilarea 
of  amputation*  We  dwell  so  mnch  on  this  fact,  not  for  the  purpoee  of 
decrying  the  operation,  or  of  insisting  on  the  mistaken  enthasiasm  of 
its  original  promoters,  bat  partly  to  endeavonr  to  preserve  patients 
from  the  indiscriminate  apjilication  of  an  operation  which  has  already 
proved  so  deadly,  and  partly  to  impress  npon  our  readers  that  great 
care  is  required  in  the  diagnosis  and  after-treatment.  It  seems 
abundantly  clear,  firom  the  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Hodges,  as  well  as 
from  the  practice  of  the  great  Berlin  surgeon,  that  the  operation  has 
been  £ur  too  confidently  adopted,  and  that  the  great  proportion  of  its 
ftilnres  arises  from  operating  on  diaeasee,or  on  patients,  unfitted  for  its 
use.  What  can  we  say  of  resections  for  malignant  disease  (Jjangenbeck's 
Table,  No.  183) ;  of  resections  performed  on  children  four  years  of  age, 
who  die  of  caries  of  the  spine  before  the  wound  has  had  time  to  heal 
(Ibid.,  No.  188)*;  of  resections  undertaken  for  acute  abscess  of  the 
joint,  when  pyemia  had  already  commenced  flbid..  No.  184) ;  except 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  surgeon  in 
whose  practice  they  occurred,  they  are  merely  examples  of  what  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  of  a  style  of  operating  which  tends  to  retard  the 
progress  of  surgery.  Nothing  can  be  better  founded  than  Dr.  Hodges' 
conclusion  on  excision  for  disease  of  the  knee  :  **  Although  oocasionally 
yielding  brilliai^t  results,  it  is  an  operation  to  be  pracUsed  with  great 


Of  excision  of  the  knee  for  injury  and  for  ankylosis^  Dr.  Hodges 
speaks  discouragingly ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him  into  these 
matters,  nor  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  patella  should 
be  removed,  as  Dr.  Hodges  contends,  or  left,  as  is  Langenbeck's  practice, 
when  it  appears  healthy.  Langenbeck's  chief  reason  for  this  practice 
ap()ears  to  be,  that  he  trusts  to  obtain  in  some  cases  a  moveable  and 
useful  joint,  having  done  so  in  one  of  the  patients  in  his  Table  who 
recovered ;  and  of  course  in  a  moveable  joint  the  presence  of  the  patella, 
and  the  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  tendon  , 
attached  to  its  upper  borders,  would  be  most  essentisd.  We  must  leave 
our  readers  to  balance  the  advantage  to  be  thus  obtained,  against  the 
probability  of  leaving  a  nidus  for  future  disease. 

As  to  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  for  disease,  an  operation  which  Mr. 
Hancock  and  Mr.  Paget  seem  to  be  re-introducing  into  practice  in 
London  after  an  interval  of  disuse,  the  figures  collected  by  Dr.  Hodges 
are  discouraging.  Out  of  48  cases  <*  there  were  6  deaths,  one  being 
after  amputation,  or  a  mortality  of  12*5  per  cent;  10  amputations;  5 
fiiilures,  and  one  case  in  which  the  result  was  Tery  unpromising.  Of 
48  cases,  therefore,  in  21  the  object  of  the  operation  was  not  attained ; 
or,  in  other  words,  there  was  a  failure  in  43*75  per  cent."* 

For  these  reasons,  Dr.  Hodges  speaks  discouragingly  of  this  opera- 
tion; but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cases  wUch  he  cites  do  not 
settle  the  question,  since  in  many  of  them  the  disease  was  too  extensive 
for  resection,  and  fiulure  might  have  been  predicted.     Further  expe- 

*  See  alto  the  detailed  notes  of  tlus  cue  at  the  end  of  Dr.  SeofUebea's  paper. 
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rience  is  required  to  show  the  relative  advantages  of  amputatioQ  and 
excision  in  those  (perhaps  rare)  cases  in  which  chronic  disease  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  ankle-joint.  Langenbeck's  tables  contain  no 
instances  of  this  operation. 

We  hare  thus  laid  before  our  readers,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
and,  we  fear,  somewhat  imperfectly,  the  latest  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject  which  has  £EJlen  under  our  notice.  For  many  other 
subordinate,  bat  still  very  interesting  matters,  we  must  refer  to  the 
works  themselves.  We  could  have  wished,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
reputation  of  operators,  and  still  more  for  that  of  writers  on  surgery, 
that  the  truth  upon  this  question  of  the  results  of  excision  had  been 
somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  the  glowing  representations  of  the 
books.  But  we  hold  that  it  is  necessary,  before  and  beyond  anything 
else,  to  know  what  the  truth  is ;  and  that  a  faithful  exposition  of  the 
dangers  and  fBulares  of  excision  will  do  much  more  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  surgeons  the  necessity  of  care  in  diagnosis  and  caution  in 
action,  than  obstinate  denials  of  facts  which  are  only  too  surely  true, 
and  premature  claims  of  success  for  operations  which  are  yet  undecided. 
For  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  the  profession  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  industry  of  Dr.  Hodges  and  to  the  candour  of  Herr 
Langenbeck. 
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trial  Museum  of  Scotland.  By  his  ^ster,  Jessie  Aitkezt  Wilsov. 
—EcHnbwrgh,  1860.     pp.  536. 

2.  Memoir  qfEduxxrd  Forbes^  F.E,8.,  kUe  Regius  Frofessor  qfNatwral 
History  in  the  University  qf  Edinburgh  By  George  Wiijson, 
M.D.,  F.RS.E.,  &c.,  and  Arohibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.K,  F.G.S.,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. — Cambridge  amd  London^ 
1861.     pp.  589. 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  review  the  lives  of  scientific  men  are 
occasionaUy,  in  these  days,  subjected  to  no  trifling  task.  Their  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  so  extensive  biographic  blending  of  the  socio- 
religious  with  the  scientific  elements,  as  to  render  it  an  onerous  matter 
to  separate  them,  and  lay  before  the  general  reader  that  which  can 
alone  interest  and  concern  him.  It  will  not  be  supposed  from  this 
remark  that  we  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  either  that  which 
is  social  or  that  which  is  religious.  Without  some  moderate  introduc- 
tion of  these  ingredients,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible,  in  the  case  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wilson,  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  even  his  scien- 
tific character.  We  only  wish  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  giving 
more  prominence  to  those  qualities  and  acquirements  which  constitute 
the  cdebrity  of  the  person  written  of  Whether  this  can  be  efiected 
while  it  is  given  to  those  most  near  and  dear — generally  of  the  other 
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sex — ^io  plioe  on  reoord  their  expflrienoas  of  a  brother  or  a  hiuSMud,  is 
a  matter  of  very  conaklerable  doabt.  The  intimaoy  aud  doeeneas  of 
theae  relationahipe  appear  to  blind  the  gentle  biographer  to  fimlts  and 
failings,  and  lead  to  the  expoeition  of  private  details  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plaoe  before  the  community  at  huge.  These  tribates  to 
social  worth  and  religions  character  are  made,  undoubtedly,  with  the 
best  intentions;  and  they  seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  ones  which 
affisction  can  oflbr  to  those  who  are  gone  where  love  shall  become  more 
perfect  and  enduring.  But  they  are  not  calculated  to  represent  most 
truly  and  comprehensively  the  life  of  a  philosopher  who  had  made  him- 
self so  celebrated  as  to  have  elicited  from  a  French  reviewer  that — 
*^  Sa  mort  ^  un  &ge  si  pen  avanc6  (quarante  et  un  ans)  est  presque  un 
malheur  national.*'  * 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  '  Memoir  of  George  Wilson*  is  of  the 
character  alluded  to,  and  one  from  which  it  wOl  not  be  very  easy 
to  construct  a  continuous  scientific  narrative.  We  shall  venture  to 
combine  with  it  a  sketch  of  another  labourer  in  the  same  fields 
which,  though  partly  written  by  Dr.  Wilson  himself,  does  not  carry 
the  same  disfigurements,  nor  present  the  same  weaknesses.  Yes,  Dr. 
Wilson,  himself  dying,  began  to  record  the  life  of  his  newly-dead 
friend,  and  went  to  join  him  in  the  untried  world  before  he  had 
completed  his  ^task.  Both  were  in  the  prime  of  life  when  the  door 
closed  upon  their  usefulness ;  and  it  might  seem  as  if  neither  Edward 
Forbes  nor  George  Wilson  had  fulfilled  his  mission. 

We  need  not  conduct  our  readers  into  the  nursery,  with  the  affec- 
tionate sister  who  has  written  the  biography  of  the  latter.  It  may  be 
suflicient  to  state  that  the  first  evidence  of  fraternal  talent  was  dis- 
played in  juvenile  rhyming  before  young  George  quitted  that  prattling 
region.  This  taste  was  frequently  indulged  in  after- life,  with  a  success 
about  which  there  may  be  great  difference  of  opinion.  For  ourselves, 
we  confess  that  the  Technologist's  poetical  productions  displayed  in 
the  volume  before  us,  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat  inharmonious  character, 
although,  in  a  jocular  ail  vert  isement  which  he  sent  to  a  friend,  Creorge 
Wilson  stated  that  "  any  article  sent  from  the  house  of  G.  W.  guaran- 
teed periect,  and  warranted  to  jingle  well."  To  this  was  added  an 
a8.surance,  which  was  by  no  means  strictly  kept,  that  *'  at  the  same 
time  G.  W.  thinks  it  proper  to  inform  his  friends  that  he  is  about 
entirely  to  abandon  the  rhyming  line,  and  open  premises  in  logic  aud 
mathematics."  t 

At  a  very  early  age,  George  Wilson  began  to  accumulate  insects  in 
pill-boxes.  "  Pets  of  all  kinds,"  including  ''  hedgehogs,"  *'  reposed  iu 
undiscovered  comers  of  his  room,  and  appeared  at  twilight  to  be  fed." 
Kor  was  Edward  Forbes  less  given  to  this  entomologi^  taste;  for  it 
is  deliberately  stated  of  him,  that  at  the  early  age  of  seven  yeare  his 
hat  was  always  full  of  shells  and  dead  butterflies,  the  very  worms 
seeming  to  regard  him  as  a  friend.  A  tame  lizard  monopolizes  one  of 
his  pockets,  '*  and  there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious  freemasonry  between 

•  Cosmoc,  le  6  Janvier,  1860.  f  Memoir,  p.  222. 
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him  and  all  tbe  cats  and  dogs  he  meeta.'**'  We  hare  always  understood 
it  to  be  a  Buck  that  natnralisto  give  evidence  of  their  special  tatste  at  au 
nDQsnally  early  period,  a  circumstance  doe^  probably,  to  the  objective 
nature  of  their  attraction  and  study. 

Nothing  of  a  veiy  remarkable  lund  attended  the  youthful  prosecu- 
tion  of  George  Wilson's  education.  He  was  a  general  favourite  at  the 
High  School  at  Edinburgh :  he  chooses  medicine  as  his  profession,  and 
apprentices  himself  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary.  In. 
18^7,  he  obtains  the  diploma  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons, 
and,  proud  of  his  new  honours,  writes  jocularly  to  his  cousin  of  the 
**  Inquisitorial  Tribunal"  before  which  he  had  just  appeared,  and  bids 
his  finend  address  "  to  0.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  or  the  other  George 
Wilson  will  get  the  letter."  He  seems  to  have  been  glad,  like  evety 
other  young  student,  to  be  freed  firom  prescribed  books  and  courses, 
and  writes^  **  Now  that  I  am  released,  I  shall  turn  to  more  congeniid 
topics,  more  especially  to  my  beloved  Chemistry,  in  which  I  hope  and 
trust  to  make  a  figura"  (p.  85.)  At  another  time  he  says : — "  I  have 
no  time  to  tell  you  how  busy  I  am  with  Christison  (whose  pupil  he 
was)  all  day,  and  chemistry  and  physiology  all  night."  (p.  103.) 

Subsequently  G^eorge  Wilson  spends  some  little  time  in  London, 
where,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  his  indignation  ia  much  roused  at  tbe 
''piles  of  marble  raised  to  the  memory  of  soldiers," *while  poor  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  ''has  but  a  little  comer  of  one  of  the  subsidiary 
chapels,  and  neither  figure  nor  allegory."  (p.  1 62.) 

The  preaent  accomplished  Master  of  the  Mint  was  at  that  period 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College ;  and  our  young  enthu- 
oast  in  that  science  becomes  one  of  his  assistants  in  the  laboratory, 
vhere  he  was  associated  with  Lyon  Playfair,  and  where  David  Living- 
stone was  a  student.  When  the  great  African  adventurer  returned 
from  his  interesting  mission  a  few  years  since^  he  sent  a  copy  of  his 
'  Travels'  to  Dr.  Wilson,  bearing  an  autograph  inscription — *'  To  Pro- 
fossar  G.  Wilson,  with  the  kindest  regards  of  his  firiend  and  classmate, 
David  livingstone."  In  1839  Dr.  Wilson  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  emei|^  fin>m  a  "  physician  grub"  (as  he  himself  expresses  it) 
into  a  winged  butterfly,  that  is,  a  '*  passed  physician."  He  became  an 
M.D.,  with  '^  bright  and  beautiful  visions  of  gold-headed  canes."  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  an  antipathy  (as  also  had  Edward  Forbee) 
against  medicine  as  a  practical  science,  and  he  resolves  to  throw  his 
energies  into  his  favourite  chemistry.  After  balancing  his  prospects 
of  sucoesB  as  a  teacher  of  the  same  in  London  and  Edinburgh  respeo* 
tively,  he  decides  upon  the  latter,  as  most  congenial  to  his  own  tastes, 
and  as  containing  a  higher  range  of  pupils  than  the  English  metropolis.t 

*  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  p.  45. 
t  How  much  truth  is  there  in  tbe  following  statement  f— *'  The  London  students 
are  notoriously  the  most  unseientific  students  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  Bnglish 
fntsadM  need  not  take  oifcnoe  at  this,  for  the  Bnglishmen  who  oome  here  are 
abundantly  diaraeterised  by  scientific  enthusiasm ;  but  the  professional  business  spirit 
of  the  London  sdioob  is  alkn  to  the  true  study  of  their  subjects,  and  in  such  things  as 
ehemistry  tlMy  only  Mk  what  will  pass  the  EaMn.  I  had  full  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  last  winter,  in  the  practioal  class  of  Qriffith,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital   Aa.^ 
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Forbes,  "Frofamor  Syme,  and  many  other  friends  were  also  of  this 
opinion,  and  counselled  the  opening  of  a  chemical  class  in  Edinburgh. 
Bat,  unfortunately,  the  commenoement  of  Qeotge  Wilson*s  real  labours 
was  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  health  which 
seriously  alarmed  his  friends,  and  indicated,  even  at  this  early  stage, 
a  fiitally  impaired  constitution.  Moreover,  a  casualty  during  a  twenty- 
mile  walk  into  Perthshire  eventuated  in  disease  of  the  foot  so  extensive 
as  ultimately  to  require  amputation.  '*  It  was  while  laid  aside  by  this 
illness  (1840)  that  his  first  coarse  of  lectures  was  arranged  under  many 
disadvantages."  (p.  253.) 

The  success  of  Professor  Wilson  as  a  lecturer  seems  to  have  heesi  at 
once  established,  by  a  purity  and  simplicity  of  style  which  constitute 
the  chief  beauty  of  all  his  subsequent  literary  achievements.  Edward 
Forbes  thus  writes  of  his  friend  and  his  friend's  lectures :  "  Wilson  is 
one  of  the  best  lecturers  I  ever  heard,  reminding  me  more  of  the 
French  school  than  our  humdrum  English,  and  is  a  man  of  high 
literary  taste  and  general  knowledge.  Of  his  chemical  views  I  know 
that  Oraham  here  [London]  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  which  he 
does  not  bestow  on  any  other  Edinburgh  man."  (p.  255.)  And  Pro> 
fessor  MaoDougall  said  of  him  :  '*  In  his  hands  every  subject  was  felt 
to  become  not  intelligible  only,  or  even  interesting,  but  almost 
enchanting.** 

Sad  and  distressing  are  the  details  of  the  young  Professoi's  increasing 
labours  and  decreasing  health.  ^  A  bankrupt  in  health,  hopes,  and 
fi>rtune,  my  constitution  shattered  frightfully,  and  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  being  a  cripple  for  life  before  me** — ^these  are  the  terms  in 
which  he  writes  of  himself  to  his  brother.  What,  indeed,  with  his 
physical  suffering,  his  chemical  and  many  other  lectures,  and  his 
"  Conversion,**  poor  Dr.  Wilson  seems  about  this  time  to  have  been 
fully  occupied.  The  particulars  of  the  latter  incident  are  of  course 
clothed  in  characteristic  phraseology.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that,  while  appreciating  fully  the  aflfectionate  motives  which 
have  prompted  these  revelations,  we  are  always  sorry  to  see  things 
which  are  of  too  sacred  a  character  for  parade  thrust  under  the 
public  eye. 

After  being  **  prayed  for  om  a  ehemui^  on  the  platform,  in  1852, 
Dr.  Wilson  gave  his  lectures  on  *'  the  Chemistry  of  a  Candle,**  which 
attracted  great  attention.  In  1853—4  he  brought  before  the  Koyal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts  his  series  of ''  Researches  on  Colour  Blindness,** 
for  which  it  conferred  upon  him  its  highest  honour,  the  Keith  prize, 
valued  at  302. ;  and  in  addition,  a  grant  of  money,  to  be  expended  on 
the  inquiry,  was  placed  at  his  disposal  These  Kesearches  were  pub- 
lished in  1855,*  with  some  additions,  and  formed  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  previous  investigations  on  this  subject.    It  came  to  the 

experieBeed  and  popaUr  teselier  tdd  me  it  vis  hmUw  to  diaeoM  Uw  or  theoiy  before 
thorn  ;  they  did  not  oan  for  it."  (p.  244.) 

*  Boeeiu^OB  on  Colonr-BlindneiB,  with  n  Supplement  on  the  Jhaget  attending  the 
wMout  System  of  Bailing  and  Maiine  Coloorad  Stgnala.  Sutherland  k  Knox, 
kdinbugh. 
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knowledge  of  Dr.  Wilson,  during  his  inquiries,  that  of  a  Board  whose 
duty  it  was  to  investigate  the  use  of  coloured  lights  as  signals,  two 
out  of  its  five  memhers  were  oolour-blind ;  and  one  day  a  clerk,  un- 
conscious of  liis  defect,  copied  a  letter  in  red  ink,  thinking  it  was 
Mocfc.  After  examiniDg,  in  1852-3  alone,  1154  persons.  Dr.  Wilson 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  community  have  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  colour ;  and  two  per  cent  are  colour-blind 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  mistake  red  for  green,  brown  for  green,  and 
occasionally  even  red  for  black.  The  great  practical  importance  of 
testing  the  sight  in  reference  to  colour  of  every  official,  both  in  the 
marine  and  railway  services,  where  coloured  lights  are  used  for  signals, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.* 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Wilson's  *  Text-Book  of  Chemistry,'  forming  one  of  *  Chambers's 
Educational  Course.'  It  was  written  to  dictation  in  1849,  when  its 
aathor  was  suffering  under  the  agonies  of  his  unfailing  summer  visitant 
— ^rheumatism  ;  and  certainly  places  the  science  before  the  reader  in  a 
more  fascinating  and  intelligible  form  than  any  other  elementary  work 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  "  There  are  few  books,"  it  has  been  truly 
said,  "  on  chemical  science,  in  our  language,  which  so  fully  explain  \ia 
leading  features.  ....  His  little  work  may  be  studied  as  a  choice 
example  of  scientific  literature.''t 

What  can  be  more  forcible  and  simple  than  his  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  mechanical  and  chemicsl  combinations  ? 

'*The  characteristic  difference  between  the  products  of  mechanical  attraction 
and  chemical  affinity  may  be  illustrated  thas :  the  least  complex  kind  of  com- 
bination being  selected  to  be  commented  on.  If  we  call  the  one  element  of 
the  mechanical  mixture  A,  and  the  other  B,  then  the  mixture  itself  is  equal 
merelv  to  A  plus  fi,  or  A  added  to  B,  each  of  which  can  be  traced  in  the  com- 
pound. Bat  when  A  and  B  represent  the  elements  of  a  chemical  compound, 
although  analysis  proves  that  they  are  as  distinctly  present  in  it  as  they  are 
in  the  mechanical  mixture,  we  lose  all  traces  of  their  separate  existence,  and 
their  combination  is  equi?alent  to  a  perfectly  new  substance,  which,  judging 
by  its  properties,  we  should  not  call  A  B,  bat  distinguish  by  a  special  letter, 
as  by  naming  it  C."  {Ckemisiry,  pp.  27-8.) 

Not  less  happy  is  his  Epitome  of  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of 
the  age^  written  at  the  request  of  Lord  Jeffrey  for  the  '  Edinbui*gh 
Review.'  This  article,  entitled  '  Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph,* 
to  which  was  added  *  The  Chemistry  of  the  Stars,'  published  in  the 
'  British  Quarterly,'  reappeared  in  the  '  Travellers'  Library,'  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Longman.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest 
little  books  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with,  and  meriting  fully 
Lord  Jeffrey's  applied  epithets  of  **  admirable  and  luminous."  Abound- 
ing in  the  most  felicitous  illustrations,  it  carries  away  the  reader,  and 

*  Sr  John  Herschel  and  others  bave  great  doubt  as  to  whether  Pr.  Wilson  has 
not  g;iTen  a  larger  per-eentage  of  colour-blind  persons  that  a  more  extended  obserra- 
*  tion  would  jostiiy.    See  '  Statistics  of  Colour-filindneai,*  in  Beport  of  the  British 

Awneiation  for  1859. 
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^  makes  him  fov;get  tbat  he  is  dealing  with  the  meet  abetmae  mjsteriea 
of  aoIeDoe.** 

Equally  saooesBful,  also,  was  Dr.  Wilson  in  Biography.  His  '  life  of 
CaTendish/  as  also  bis  *  Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid,*  have  met  with  bi^ 
commendation.  The  former  is  by  fiur  the  superior  of  the  two,  inaamnch 
as  it  afforded  no  scope-^Gavendisb  being  **  a  man  withont  a  heart" — 
for  the  introduction  of  those  religious  platitudes  which  disfigure  the 
latter  work.  There,  Professor  Wilson  ventures  to  exptess  a  hope  that 
he  may  study  physiology  in  heaven,  and  prosecute  his  chemical  experi- 
ments under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Deity.  **^  A  dying  minister 
(he  adds,  by  way  of  illustration),  quite  ignorant  of  physical  science, 
said  to  a  brother  who  made  it  a  great  study,  '  Samuel,  Samuel !  Ill 
know  more  of  it  in  heaven  in  half*«n-hour  than  you  have  learned  all 
your  lifa' " 

And  now  the  increased  impairment  of  Wilson's  health  becomes  more 
i^parent,  with  the  call  for  new  and  extended  duties. 

'*  I  doabt  my  body 
Will  hardly  wrre  me  through  :  while  I  have  kboured 
It  has  decayed  ;  and  now  that  I  demand 
Its  best  aanstanoe,  it  will  emmUe  fast" 

It  did  crumble  fiurt,  and  received  additional  shocks  from  the  death 
of  many  friends,  whom  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  outlive. 
"  How  sad  (said  Edward  Forbes  once  of  him)  to  see  so  splendid  a 
jewel  in  such  a  shattered  casket  !**  Tet  that  casket  was  more  durable 
than  the  one  in  which  was  set  Forbes's  own  jewel.  The  Professor  of 
Natural  History  dies  first,  and  fills  his  friend's  bosom  with  sadness  and 
dismay.  He  had  but  just  come  to  Edinburgh  to  occupy  that  Chair 
which  had  been  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  when  he  was  struck  down, 
and  the  powers  of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  were  yet  further 
taxed  to  bear  the  heavy  loss,  and  write  the  life  of  one  so  prematurely 
taken  away.  Wilson  himself  did  not  live  to  complete  the  biography 
which  he  began ;  but  what  little  he  did  was  a  labour  of  real  love.  Its 
opening  paragraph  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  elegantly  descriptive 
which  he  ever  penned. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  midway  between  the  shores  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  lies  that  diminutive  continent  which,  as  if  it 
were  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world,  bears  the  title  of  the  Isle  op  Man.  On 
the  chart  it  looks  like  one  of  the  pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle-map,  which  has 
strayed  from  the  adjacent  shores.  It  can  be  fitted,  however,  into  none  of  them, 
and  ^legists  tell  as  that  it  is  in  its  true  place,  and  represents  one  of  the  few 
snrvivinff  portions  of  a  tract  of  land  which  once  united  the  British  I^lAnHfl^ 
bat  has  long  since  left  only  fragments  above  the  waves." 

On  the  morning  of  his  thirty-seventh  birthday  Dr.  Wilson  received  an 
official  packet,  containing  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Scottish 
Industrial  Museum,  then  in  contemplation.  In  spite  of  the  most  shat- 
tered health,  after  much  hesitation,  he  accepted  an  ofiTer  which  was  at 
once  gratifying  to  himself  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  learned  com- 
munity of  Edinburgh.  It  was  largely  felt  that,  however  short  might 
be  his  term  of  office,  he  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  right  man  in 
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the  right  plaoe.    In  the  flame  year  he  was  elected  to  the  uewly-fonnded 
Chair  of  Technology  in  the  TTniversity  of  his  natiTe  city. 

It  was  daring  the  following  year  that  he  wrote  what  has  heen 
''unquestionably  the  most  popular  of  his  writings,"  '  The  Five  Gate- 
ways of  Knowledge.'*  The  following  beautifbl  extract  from  the  sense 
of  '  Touch'  will  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  those  who  are  not 
fiuniliar  with  the  book  itself. 

*'  When  I  think  of  all  that  man's  and  woman's  hand  has  wrought,  from  the 
daj  when  Eve  put  forth  the  erring  hand  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree,  to  that  dark  hour  when  the  pierced  hands  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
were  nailed  to  the  predicted  tree  of  shame,  and  of  all  that  human  hands  have 
done  of  good  aad  evil  since,  I  lift  up  mj  hand,  and  gase  upon  it  with  wonder 
and  awe.  What  an  instrument  for  good  it  is !  What  an  instrument  for  evil !  and 
all  the  daj  long  it  never  is  idle.  There  is  no  implement  which  it  cannot  wield, 
aad  it  should  never  in  working  hours  be  without  one.  We  unwisely  restrict  the 
term  handicraftsman,  or  handworker,  to  the  more  laborious  callings ;  but  it 
belongs  to  all  honest,  earnest  men  and  women,  and  it  is  a  title  which  each  should 
coTet  For  the  Queen's  hand  there  is  the  sceptre,  and  for  the  soldier's  hand 
the  sword ;  for  the  carpenter's  hand  the  saw,  and  for  the  smith's  hand  the 
hammer;  for  the  farmer's  hand  the  plough;  for  the  miner's  hand  the  spade ; 
for  the  sailor's  hand  the  oar ;  for  the  painter's  hand  the  brush ;  for  the 
sculotor's  hand  the  chisel ;  for  the  poet's  hand  tlie  pen ;  and  for  the  woman's 
hand  the  needle.  If  none  of  these  or  the  like  will  fit  us,  the  felon's  chain 
should  be  round  our  wrist,  and  our  hand  on  the  prisoner's  crank.  But  for 
each  willing  man  and  woman  there  is  a  tool  they  may  learn  to  handle ;  for  all 
there  is  the  command, '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findetn  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might.' " 

Truly  did  the  subject  of  this  memoir  do  with  his  might,  from 
earliest  yoath  to  his  dying  hour,  all  that  was  possible,  and  tenfold 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  whose  energies  were  so 
overtaxed,  and  whose  physical  health  was  so  broken.  !but  for  his 
increasing  weakneus,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  hemorrhage  from  the 
luogs,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  elected  unanimously  to 
succeed  Professor  Gregory,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  18d8,  in  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry.  Wilson  felt  himself  that  his  powers  were  quite 
unequal  to  it,  and  pathetically  writes :  *'  So  farewell  the  dream  that  I 
should  m  the  Chair  of  Black.'* 

lu  the  retirement  of  the  country  he  now  for  awhile  (to  adopt 
his  own  expression)  "  rests  these  troublesome  bellows,  so  as  to  make 
them  serviceable  for  winter  s  work,"  and  enlivens  himself  and  his  little 
niece  in  the  evenings  with  "  four  volumes  of  Punch."  His  momings, 
however,  were  given  to  the  work  he  left  uncompleted — ^the  Biography 
of  Edward  Forbed.  The  reading  of  his  friend's  papers  was  a  trying 
labour,  "  bringing  before  me  continually  the  fate  of  my  fellow-students, 
aod  often  saddening  me  beyond  endurance.** 

The  Session  of  1859  is  initiated  in  the  TTniversity  of  Edinburgh. 
Wilson  is  at  his  post  and  gives  his  opening  lecture  on  '  Technology  as 
a  Branch  of  Liberal  Study.'  It  was  almost  his  last.  Death  stood  behind 
that  chair,  and  warned  the  young  and  living  generation.    Even  there 
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eould  his  anxions  friends  hear  by  anticipation  the  heavenly  snmmons  to 
the  good  and  faithful  servant — "  Friend,  oome  up  higher."  On  the 
22nd  of  NoTember,  the  great  ordeal  was  passed,  and  Scotland  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  for  another  gallant  and  laborious  son. 

It  is  painful  to  think  how  similar,  as  regards  their  physical  weakness, 
were  the  careers  of  Wilson  and  Forbes.  Even  their  natural  tastes, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  identical  We  have  already  recorded  their 
love  at  the  earliest  age  for  every  kind  of  animal  life.  We  have  space 
but  for  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  young  '  Palssontologist,'  who  only 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  When  the  period  arrived  for  selecting 
a  profession,  Edward  Forbes  resisted  the  importunities  of  some  of  his 
friends,  that  he  should  take  orders  in  the  Church.  At  this  time  his 
grandmother's  gardener,  with  more  freedom  than  sagacity,  predicted, 
fix>m  the  lad*s  strangeness^  and  from  hia  love  of  snaOs  and  tadpoles, 
that  ''  the  whole  Isle  of  Man  could  not  save  that  boy  from  being  a 
fool."  In  this  **  tiny  kingdom,**  in  this  **  fragment  above  the  waves,** 
Forbes  was  bom,  early  in  the  present  century ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
(as  Professor  Wilson  has  observed)  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  sea- 
cradle  exerted  a  marked  influence  over  the  development  of  his  cha- 
racter. That  natural  taste  which  roused  so  largely  the  old  gardener's 
indignation,  and  reduced  to  a  minimum  his  estimate  of  young  Forbes's 
capacity,  never  forsook  the  gallant  youth  who  subsequently  became 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
exitftence  and  exuberant  growth  became  strangely  manifest  at  every 
turn  of  his  career;  and  we  smile  at  reading  his  account  of  landing,  in 
after-life,  at  the  port  of  Gnidus,  in  the  ./Egean  Sea: — 

"  This  was  my  first  step  into  Asia,  and  to  a  nstaraliBt  all  was  promising. 
Instead  of  the  dearth  of  insects,  so  disheartening  in  the  Omcian  isles,  Coleop- 
tera  abounded  under  CTcrj  stone  and  on  each  heap  of  cow-dung.  New  shelis, 
too,  gladdened  me,  and  several  pretty  plants."  (Memoir,  p.  297.) 

Again  we  have  evidence  of  the  same  entomological  passion,  in  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Ireland,  and  which  is  thus  recorded  by  a  friend 
with  whom  he  was  at  the  time  sojourning : — 

"  He  (i.  e.,  Forbes)  always  carried  a  tin-box  in  his  pocket,  with  half-a-dosen 
fat  slags  in  it,  on  the  desenption  of  which  he  was  then  engaged.  The  vicarage, 
being  an  old,  damp  house,  was  well-adapted  for  a  slug-preserve ;  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  were  every  night  baited  with  pieces  of  turnip,  or  other  delicacies 
suited  to  the  limaceous  appetite,  and  the  orey  diligently  secured  in  the  morning. 
Our  Irish  servant  was  horribly  diagustea  at  the  sluggish  propensities  of  our 
guest."  (Memoir,  p.  490.) 

The  career  of  the  young  naturalist  was  unfortunately  the  too 
common  one  of  genius  and  self-education.  It  was  a  struggle  to  live ; 
and  when  the  struggle  was  beginning  to  end,  came  the  end  of  the 
beginning,  and  it  was  time  to  die.  Though  wavering  for  a  long  time 
as  to  whether  he  shoidd  be  a  physician,  the  conclusion  was  at  last 
forced  upon  Edward  Forbes  that  he  had  no  aptitude  for  medicine,  his 
affections  being  completely  absorbed  in  the  more  congenial  study  of 
Natural  History.  But  Natural  History  does  not  at  once  gratify  the 
intellectual  tastes  aud  supply  the  material  wants  of  its  disciples. 
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Forbes^  however,  writes  odes,  and  sketchea,  and  sqaibs  (for  his  talent  is 
very  varied,  and  he  is  unusually  skilful  with  his  pencil  in  the  delineation 
of  elvesy  and  sprites,  and  grotesque  forms  of  every  kind),  in  different 
magaadnea^  and  delivers  lectures  ''which  hardly  pay  their  own 
expenses."  So  hopeless,  indeed,  appear  his  prospects  in  1840,  that 
he  speaks  of  *'  cutting  Natural  History"  altogether ;  and  he  writes  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Thompson : — <'  I  mean  to  give  science  another  chance  for  a 
year,  and  if  there  are  no  better  prospects  at  the  end  of  it,  I  must  bid  it 
adieo."  (Memoir,  p.  265.)  But  now,  fortunately,  arrives  the  "  acme  of 
natundizing  happiness."  He  is  attached  to  the  Surveying  Squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  under  Captain  Graves,  and  " '  rated  on  the  books' 
as  naturalist  to  H.M.S.  Beacon,  an  honorary  title  on  which  he  set  a 
high  value,  from  its  bearings  on  his  future  prospects."  During  his 
absence  on  the  above  voyage,  the  Chair  of  Botany  becomes  vacant  at 
Kingfs  College,  London,  by  the  death  of  Professor  Don,  and  Forbes*s 
friends  are  most  anxious  that  he  should  apply  for  the  succession  thereto. 
But  on  receiving  from  them  communications  to  this  effect,  he  has 
doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  for  so  special  and  limited  a  field, 
'Hhe  Natural  History  Chair  of  Edinburgh  being  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bition." Before  returning  to  England,  however  (which  he  now  deter- 
mined to  do),  he  is  seized  with  a  fever,  which  greatly  prostrates  him,  to 
which  he  nearly  &lla  a  victim,  and  by  which  his  constitution  is 
irremediably  impaired.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Thames,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1842,  being  detained  in  quarantine  for  some  days,  he  writes 
to  bis  pabliaher,  Van  Voorst,  to  know  the  result  of  his  application  at 
King's  College.  The  return  of  the  post  brought  the  inteUigeuce  that 
be  was  now  Professor  of  Botany  in  that  school  To  this  occupation 
were  soon  added  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Curatorship  of  the  Geological 
Society,  the  remuneration  for  the  professorship  being  too  scanty  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  London  without  increasing  his  income  from  some 
other  sourca 

The  wear  and  tear  of  all  this  were  very  heavy,  and  sorely  taxed  the 
impaired  frame  of  Edward  Forbes.  Nor  did  his  connexion  (imme- 
diately following)  with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  as 
Palfleontologiat,  under  Sir  Henry  T.  de  la  Beche,  lessen  his  labours, 
though  he  gained  thereby  change  of  air  and  scene.  On  the  12th  of 
January,  1846,  he  writes: — ''The  plain  fact  is,  I  have  no  chance  of 
doing  any  of  my  own  work  as  long  as  I  am  connected  with  the  survey. 
The  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Natural  History  is  the  only  outlet  of  escape 
1  can  see,  and  I  have  warnings  that  I  must  keep  my  eye  open  to  that 
({Qarter,  probably  very  soon."  (Memoir,  p.  393.) 

At  length  his  long-cherished  ambition  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  Edward  Forbes  quitted  London  to  be  inducted  as  Professor  in  the 
scene  of  his  own  academic  career.  Modem  Athens  gave  her  recovered 
pilgrim  a  true  Scotch  wdoome;  and  his  inaugural  lecture  was  a  com- 
plete ovation*  But  his  day  was  all  but  ended  when  the  work  which 
be  really  loved  began.  The  bowl  was  broken  at  the  fountain.  The 
fever  which  lie  caught  in  Greece,  and  which  there  so  reduced  him,  had 
terribly  undermined  Us  constitution.     In  his  own  words,  he  was 
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"completely  shattered.**  He  was  too  shattered,  tmly,  ever  to  work 
again;  and  before  he  had  held  for  many  months  the  appointment  so 
long  coveted,  he  died.  "  The  years  of  his  life  were  thirty-nine:  the 
years  of  his  pablic  labonrs,  as  near  as  may  be^  tweniy-fiva** 

"  He  was  cat  off  (says  Professor  Wilson)  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  with  his 
powers,  so  far  as  otbers  could  discern  them,  bat  partially  evolved,  and  his 
purposes  but  half  fulfilled,  so  that  he  never  can  be  more  in  the  bands  of  a 
truthful  bi<^rapher,  however  skilful,  than  a  magnificent  torso,  which,  bad  it 
pleased  the  Great  Artificer  to  continue  his  work  in  the  world,  would  have  grown, 
we  do  not  doubt,  into  a  noble  statue,  but  after  a  model  which  we  only  can 
conjecture/*  (Memoir,  p.  37.) 

•  To  us,  indeed,  it  seems  that  there  was  a  manly  earnestness  aboat 
Edward  Forbes,  which,  leagued  with  his  extensive  knowledge,  would 
have  placed  him,  had  he  lived,  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame. 
Though  most  of  his  publications  were  of  an  ephemeral  character,  being 
scattered  here  and  there  in  dififerent  magazines  and  reviews,  they  are 
very  varied,  and  many  of  them  very  learned.  Nothing  seemed  to  come 
amiss  to  his  .pen ;  and  he  was  equally  effective  in  the  "  deUdce  sden- 
tiarum^  in  songs,  in  travesties,  in  reviews,  in  "  Dredging  Reports,"  or 
in  epigrams. 

As  "  laudari  a  laudcUo  viro  is  the  most  engaging  reward  for  literary 
inquiries,'*  to  those  who  live^  so  it  is  the  noblest  epitaph  to  those  who 
die.  We  wish  that  Professor  Wilson  had  but  lived  to  complete  the 
Memoir  to  which  he  gave  the  energies  of  his  declining  days.  But 
it  was  ordered  otherwise.  And  so,  prematurely  to  oar  imperfect 
knowledge,  pass  away  those  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  be  proud,  and 
whom  we  cannot  fail  afifectionately  to  remember. 


Review  XI. 

ClmuxU  Researches  on  different  Diseaeea  of  the  Laryna^  Ttnehea,  and 
Pharynx;  extwUned  by  the  Laryngoeeope :  preixded  by  Historical 
Remarks  on  the  Laryngoscope^  By  Dr.  Lewis  Tuebck,  Physician 
to  the  General  Hospit«d  at  Vienna. — London^  1862.     pp.  72. 

This  work  in  a  measure  supplements  the  Essay  of  Professor  Gzeimak, 
to  which,  among  others,  we  drew  attention  in  our  last  number  when 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  laryngoscope.  It  enters  more  fully  into 
the  various  pathological  conditions  which  the  speculum  enables  us, 
not  to  surmise,  but  to  submit  to  inspection,  and  may  in  so  £ir  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  complete  representation  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
laryngeal  disease  as  displayed  by  the  aid  of  that  instrament.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  that  the  author  has  done  himself  or  the  subject 
justice;  because,  in  order  to  insure  English  readers,  he  has  chosen  to 
clothe  a  number  of  the  papers,  which  he  has  at  different  times  pnb- 
lisbed  in  German  periodicals,  in  an  English  garb,  and  the  tailor,  if  we 
may  continue  the  simile,  does  not  sufficiently  understand  the  material 
he  deals  with.  The  translator  is  evidently  unused  to  the  kind  of  work 
he  has  undertaken,  because  every  page  is  full  of  Germaniama,  and  the 
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reader  is  eonstantlj  arrested  by  the  occnrrence  of  terms  'whicli  mani- 
festly require  a  different  interpretation  than  that  intended  by  the 
author  or  translator.  We  have  the  subject  too  much  at  heart  not  to 
wish  that  Dr.  Tuerck's  views  and  observations  should  be  placed  before 
the  profession  in  Great  Britain  in  a  form  at  least  as  attractive  and 
readable  as  that  in  which  Professor  Czermak*s  were  presented  to  the 
public.  With  every  kind  feeling  for  the  author,  we  would  urge  the 
propriety  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  '  Clinical  Eesearches^'  so  that  in 
a;  new  edition  the  reader  may  not  be  repelled  by  the  form  from  benefiting 
b^  the  valuable  matter  which  the  volume  contains. 

The  extracts  which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  will  be  the  best 
proof  of  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  previous  remarks  have  been 
made. 

Having  continued  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  laryngoscope  in  the 
namerous  cases  which  hospital  and  private  practice  have  brought 
before  us  requiring  its  employment,  we  ai*e  more  than  ever  |>ersuaded 
of  its  value,  and  would  reiterate  the  recommendation  to  our  professional 
brethren  not  to  neglect  familiarizing  themselves  with  it. 

The  author,  after  breaking  a  lance  with  Ozermok  on  the  vexcUa 
guestio  of  priority,  and  describing  his  own  instruments,  considers,  first, 
the  various  phenomena  accompanying  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
krynx.  He  points  out,  firstly,  that  they  are  the  same  appearances 
which  mucous  membranes  ordinarily  visible  to  the  eye  put  on ;  but 
that  they  vary  according  to  the  particular  locality  affected.  Thus  the 
epiglottis  may  be  more  or  less  reddened  on  one  or  both  sur&ces ;  the 
arnoant  c^  tame&ction  it  exhibits  may  vary  in  the  same  way;  if  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  inflamed,  the  corpuscula  Santorini  and  adja- 
cent parts  look  redder  and  more  tumid  than  natural ;  the  upper  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments  may  be  singly  or  both  affected  in  the  same  way ; 
ai)d  if  the  disorder  has  involved  the  vocal  oords,  these  too  will  exhibit 
similar  appearenoes  affecting  them  partially  or  throughout  their  extent. 
We  have  ourselves  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  hoarseness  and  even 
aphonia  which  occurs  without  any  visible  affection  of  the  vocal  cords ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  adjacent  parts  showed  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  white  glistening  appear- 
aooes  and  ready  contractility  of  a  healthy  vocal  cord  is  too  marked  an 
object  not  to  enable  the  observer  to  arrive  at  very  definite  and  precise 
eonclnsions  on  this  point.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  should 
Bay  that  catarrhal  hoarseness  more  frequently  depends  upon  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  vocal  cords,  than  of  the  vocal 
cords  themselves.  But  it  would  appear  from  Dr.  Tuerck's  observation, 
if  we  understand  him  right,  that  the  converse  is  also  true,  for  he  says 
(p.  16),  ^  I  once  observed  distinctly  that  the  hoarseness  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  vanished,  while  a  considerable  swelling  and  redness  of 
one  of  the  lower  ligaments  of  the  glottis  still  remained." 

The  autbor  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  by  expounding  the 
TarioQs  conditions  dependent  upon  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  which  may  lead  to  constriction,  or,  as  the  translator  has  it, 
itraUerdng  of  the  glottis.  As  a  sequel  to  catarrhal  inflammation,  ulcers 
are  met  with  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus. 
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"  I  had  Beveral  times,"  be  saj 8,  "  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  derelop- 
ment  of  catarrhal  ulcers  at  the  aeight  of  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  larynx.  In 
one  case  the  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Santorinian  and  aryte- 
noid cartilages  was  affected ;  and  in  another,  the  posterior  segment  of  the  left 
lower  liffament  of  the  glottis,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  left  rocal  cord.  "Their 
course,"  he  continues,  "  was  a  short  one,  keeping  seemingly  equal  pace  with 
the  solution  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation." 

Tuerck  also  speaks  of  other  ulcers,  under  the  term  of  simple  nlcera, 
which  he  could  not  trace  definitely  to  catarrhal  inflammation,  while 
they  were  devoid  of  any  specific  origin.  The  attention  was  drawn  to 
these  simple  ulcers  by  the  presence  of  *'  hoarseness  and  cough,  accom- 
|)anied  in  some  cases  by  spitting  of  mucua  striped  with  blood ;  pain  was 
sometimes  entirely  absent." 

The  author  passes  next  to  the  consideration  of  perichondritis  of  the 
larynx.     It  is  stated  to  result  in  the  cartilage  being 

"  Deprived  of  its  perichondrium,  partly  destroved,  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  it  is  wanting,  or  whilst  the  mucous  memorane  is  uninjured,  there  is 
formed,  particularly  on  the  cricoid  cartilage,  an  abscess,  pointing  outwards  and 
into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  and  therefore  conducting  to  a  fatal  straitening 
of  the  glottis.  Perichondritis  of  the  larynx  as  it  is  known,  in  a  secondary 
way,  as  a  consequence  of  eianthematic  disorders,  particularly  from  small-pox, 
further  from  typhus  fever,  from  syphilis,  finally,  very  frequently  when  occupy- 
ing the  arytenoid  cartilages,  by  the  progress  of  ulcers  from  the  mucous 
membrane  to  the  cartilages  in  tubercles  of  the  lungs." 

In  the  first  case  given  by  the  author  iu  which  an  abscess  was 
demonstated  by  the  autopsy,  hoarseness,  pain  in  the  larynx,  and 
dyspnoea  had  oome  on  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  patient  was^xamined, 
at  which  time  there  was  also  much  dysphagia. 

"On  lar^nffoscopical  examination,  the  left  lower  ligament  of  the  glottis 
presented  itself  considerably  protuberating,  and  fixed  with  its  interior  some* 
what  rounded  border  to  the  median  line,  and  a  little  beyond  it  to  the  right 
side.  As  regards  its  colour  and  lustre,  they  were,  however,  of  {^rfectlv 
normal  Quality.  The  same  immobility  I  found  on  the  left  Santorinian  ana 
aryteno'ia  cartilages,  the  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  is  rather 
puffed  up.  The  sinus  formed  on  the  one  side  by  the  plate  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  on  the  other  side  bv  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  by  the  aryepi- 
elottic  ligament,  is  larger  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  ri^ht.  The  rieht  lower 
ugament  of  the  glottis,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the  right  Santorinian  and 
arytenoid  cartila^,  are  in  all  respects  normal" 

The  patient  died  the  night  after;  the  cricoid  cartilage  presented  oa 
its  left  half  an  abscess  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  projecting  below  the 
left  vocal  cord,  and  caused  by  the  partial  denudation  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  of  its  perichondrium. 

Dr.  Tuerck  also  describes  cases  of  perichondritis  arising  from  syphilis, 
from  typhus  fever,  and  from  diphtheria.  A  special  section  is  devoted 
to  *'  The  Syphilitic  New  Formations  of  the  Mucous  Membrane,"  which 
commences  with  the  lucid  remark :  **  As  such  may  be  considered  with 
security,  before  all,  new  formations  resembling  broad  condyloma,  if  they 
are  met  with  accompanied  by  other  phenomena  of  syphilitic  aflrection,and 
disappear  under  a  general  antisyphilitic  treatment,"  which  in  plaia 
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English  meazifl^  tliat  if  our  syphilitio  patient  exhibits  any  excresceDces 
on  the  laiyngeal  mucous  membrane^  we  may  assume  the  latter  also 
to  be  syphilitic,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  the  general  treatment  adopted 
for  the  fundamental  complaint.  With  regard  to  lar3mgeal  ulceration 
accompanied  by  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  Dr.  Tuerck  confirms 
the  observation  of  Louis,  that  ulcers  are  most  frequently  found  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis;  next  in  frequency  he  has  met  with 
sDperficial  ulcers  on  the  vocal  cord,  and  less  frequently  still  on  the 
BQperior  thyro-ary tenoid  ligaments.  Besides  these  parts,  various  sections 
of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  larynx  are  also  at  times  found  to  present 
nloers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  anything  characteristic  in. 
their  form  or  appearance.  The  main  point,  we  apprehend,  with  regard 
to  laryngeal  ulcei-ation  in  regard  to  its  connexion  with  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  would  be  its  serving  as  an  indication  for  local  treatment  by 
infaaktion,  irrigation,  or  similar  processes,  while  the  general  restora- 
tive and  analeptic  treatment  is  continued.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  would  draw  attention  to  a  case  which  again  serves  to  illustrate 
a  &ct  previously  noticed,  that  impairment  of  the  voice  and  aphonia 
maj  be  quite  independent  of  any  morbid  condition  of  the  vocal  cords. 
We  were  consulted  regarding  a  lady  suffering  from  complete  aphonia 
for  three  years,  in  whom  the  vocal  cords  were  perfectly  white  and 
smooth,  and  apparently  healthy  in  their  action.  The  only  morbid 
conditions  visible  were  small  yellowish  spots,  like  follicular  ulcers,  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  a  tumid  condition  of  one  capi-. 
tolmkiyngU 

Catarrhal  inflammation,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  occurs  in  the 
acute  and  'the  chronic  form.  This  has  long  since  been  an  acknowledged 
doctrine,  but  it  is  a  new  and  most  valuable  acquisition  to  medical 
science,  that  we  are  able  to  determine  with  certainty  the  diagnosis  of 
these  conditions,  which  we  were  unable  to  do  until  we  became  familiar 
with  the  laryngoscope.  We  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  laryngeal 
inflammation,  varying  in  degree,  in  which  the  speculum  has  aided  our 
treatment.  Nor  is  the  negative  evidence  it  affords  without  value.  Not 
long  since  we  had  a  case  presenting  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis,  with 
loffocative  dyspnoea,  brought  under  our  notice,  in  which  the  laryngo- 
scope revealed  an  aniemic  condition  of  the  larynx,  with  a  paralytic 
affection  of  its  left  vocal  cord.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  laryngo- 
scope rendered  a  different  line  of  treatment  necessary  from  that  which 
the  mere  symptoms  would  have  appeared  to  demand. 

We  may  pass  over  Dr.  Tuerck*s  remarks  on  the  various  tumours  met 
▼ith  in  the  larynx,  l>ecause  in  our  recent  review  of  works  on  the  laryn- 
goscope enough  was  said  on  this  subject,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the 
present  memoir  requiring  that  we  should  return  to  it.  Some  interesting 
observations  foUow  ^  On  Alterations  of  the  Motions  of  the  Larynx,"  ia 
vhich  the  author  draws  attention  to  various  paralytic  affections  of  the 
vocal  muscular  apparatus.  He  justly  remarks  that  the  laryngoscope 
"  often  shows  as  causes  of  aphony  or  hoarseness  an  approximation  of 
the  glottic  ligaments,  not  properly  performed  in  the  efforts  of  forming 
aomid,  a  gaping  of  the  glottis,  and  an  improper  oscillation  of  the  liga- 
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menis  of  tbe  glottis.**  We  are  able  to  ooDfirm  the  obaervation  tliat 
tbe  paralytic  condition  Taries  much  in  extent,  and  that  it  acoompaniee  a 
great  Tariet  j  of  morbid  conditions  of  other  organs  and  of  the  system 
at  large.  After  discussing  the  use  of  electricity,  injections  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  insufflation  of  powders  (methods  to  which  we  would  add, 
as  particularly  yalnable,  Matthien's  irrigator),  the  author  speaks  of  the 
curative  power  of  emotion  in  cases  of  aphonia  dependent  upon  paralytic 
conditions.  The  following  passage,  which  we  extract  literally,  may 
serve  at  once  as  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Tuerck*s  views  on  the  subject 
and  of  hii  literary  style.  Having  stated  that  emotion  may  restore  the 
voice,  he  continues : — 

"This  took  place  in  a  case  obserred  by  me,  of  phonioal  panJysis  of  the 
muscles  closing  the  elottis,  in  consequence  of  catarrh.  In  this  case,  a  woman, 
forty-seven  years  old,  who  had  been  since  the  last  twelve  months  perfectly 
aphonous,  on  seeing  a  child  fall  from  the  first  story,  and  beinff  terrified  in  the 
highest  def^ree,  she  uttered  some  words  of  alarm,  and  from  this  moment  she 
became  again  the  perfect  use  of  her  voice." 

Instances  similar  to  the  one  quoted  above  from  our  own  practice,  in 
which  a  paralytic  condition  put  on  the  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis, 
must  have  occurred  to  our  author,  for  he  observes  that — 

"  Among  the  persons  treated  and  healed  in  an  analogous  manner  till  now 
(i.e.,  through  the  influence  of  emotion)  under  the  sapposition  of  chronic 
laryngitis,  there  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  who  were  affected  with  the 
anomaly  of  mobility,  which  is  the  object  of  this  article."  (p.  49.) 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  the  various  conditions  causing  constriction,  or,  as  the  translator 
terms  it,  "  straitening,*'  of  the  larynx.  This  is  partly  a  repetition  of 
what  has  preceded,  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Tumours  within 
and  external  to  the  larynx ;  catarrhal  and  other  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion at  and  about  the  glottis;  ulcers  and  cicatrices  of  various  kinds, 
and  abscess,  are  among  the  morbid  phenomena  which  induce  narrow- 
ing of  the  laryngeal  passage.  A  complete  circular  stricture  of  the 
larynx  has  also  occurred  to  the  author,  apparently  resulting  from  the 
formation  of  a  fibrous  ring  underneath  the  mucous  membrane ;  thus, 
in  a  shoemaker^s  apprentice,  fourteen  years  old,  who  for  five  months 
had  suffered  much  from  cough  and  dyspnoea,  the  laryngoscope  "  showed 
a  circular  border  situated  close  under  the  glottis,  whereby  the  opening 
of  the  larynx  was  straitened  to  the  size  of  nearly  a  quilL** 

The  work  concludes  with  the  narration  of  some  cases  of  constriction 
of  the  trachea,  and  tracheal  tumours,  and  of  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
pharyngo-nasal  cavity,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  choanss,  for  which 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

While  we  thank  the  author  for  collecting  the  separate  papers  which 
constitute  the  work  before  us,  and  thus  presenting  us  at  a  glance  the 
many  valuable  and  important  results  which  he  has  attained  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope,  we  would  also  express  a  hope,  for  his  sake  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  topic  itself^  that  it  may  go  through  a  new  edition 
under  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  properly  acquaint'Od  with  the  English 
language.     We  have  perused  this  so-called  English  version  careMly, 
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on  account  of  the  value  of  its  contents,  and  because  we  are  working  at 
the  subject  and  wished  that  the  readers  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirnigical  Keview'  should  be  kept  au  /aU  of  what  the 
Germans  have  done;  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  many  of  our  readers 
would  undertake  the  same  labour,  and  we  think  that  it  would  not  be 
an  improper  task  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  who  have  already 
introduced  Professor  Czermak's  work  to  the  English  student,  to 
re-translate  Dr.  Tuerck's  essays,  and,  perhaps,  to  incorporate  with  them 
some  other  foreign  treatises  on  the  same  subject — as  thoee  of  Semeleder 
and  Battaille. 


Bevisw  XII. 

77ie  Commission  {^Inquiry  and  Advice  in  respect  o/Ute  Sanitary 

Interests  of  the  United  States  Forces. 

'Ik  a  former  number  of  this  Keview  we  made  favourable  mention  of 
the  reports  of  this  Commission.  Having,  through  the  courtesy  of  its 
president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Bellows,  and  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
in  Liverpool,  received  a  series  of  these  documents,  almost  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  out  of  print,  we  purpose  in  the  present 
article  to  bring  the  subject  more  faWj  before  our  readers,  believing 
that  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  contributing,  if  not  to  their  instruction, 
at  least  to  their  gratification,  by  showing  how  the  terrible  horrors  of  war 
can  be  mitigated  by  the  exertions  of  individuals  humanely  impelled; 
and  how,  notwithstanding  our  disappointments  at  the  present  time  in 
the  working  of  a  government  which  was  held  up  as  the  model  of 
republican  perfection,  citizens  living  under  it  are  forthcoming,  self- 
moved,  patriotically  to  engage  in  labour  which,  under  a  despotism, 
would  be  undertaken  only  by  mercenaries  influenced  by  the  lowest 
motives  of  pay  and  the  hope  of  some  little  glittering  decoration. 

The  origin  of  this  Commission  deserves  notice,  for  it  is  very  inte- 
resting, as  showing  how  in  a  good  cause  first  efforts  fructify  and  small 
b^nnings  grow  into  noble  work&  As  soon  as  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  there  was  a  call  to  arms,  three  associations  were  formed  in 
New  York : — "  The  Women's  Central  Associat^ion  of  Belief  for  the  Sick 
and  Wounded  of  the  Army,**  "The  Advising  Committee  of  the 
Boards  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals  of  New  York," 
and  *'The  New  York  Medical  Association  for  furnishing  Hospital 
Supplies  in  aid  of  the  Army.*'  This  was  early  in  April,  1861.  Soon 
it  was  found  that  for  effective  working  these  three  might  be,  and 
required  to  be,  united,  especially  for  operation  on  a  large  and  extended 
scale.  Then  the  happy  idea  occurred  of  a  great  sanitary  commission, 
into  which  the  ones  mentioned  might  be  incorporated,  so  as  to  act 
with  greater  ease  and  effect.  The  matter  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  acting  surgeon-general,  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army.  The  plan  proposed  had  his.  approval  and 
recommendation,  and  was  accordingly  quickly  organized.     The  Com- 
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miBsion  dates  its  beginning  from  the  9th  of  June,  1861,  when  an 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  was  given  for  its  formation  in  a 
document  in  which  were  stated  the  motives  requiring  its  aid,  and  the 
duties  to  which  it  was  to  confine  itselE  The  assigned  motives  were 
the  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  the  army  from  a  force  less  than 
20,000  men  to  one  of  many  hundred  thousands,  and  these  chiefly 
volunteers — thereby  occasioning  a  pressure  on  the  medical  bureau  that 
it  was  quite  inadequate  to  meet.  Its  propounded  duties  were  to  be  of  a 
mixed  kind,  mainly  to  inquire  and  advise,  in  anticipation  of  abuses 
and  errors  and  neglects  which  commonly  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
every  great  war — to  quote  the  words  of  the  authority — "  as  to  the 
principles  and  practice  connected  with  the  inspection  of  recruits  and 
enlisted  men;  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  volunteers;  to  the 
means  of  preserving  and  restoring  the  health  and  of  securing  the 
general  comfort  and  efficiency  of  troops ;  to  the  proper  provision  of 
cooks,  nurses,  and  hospitals,  and  to  the  objects  of  the  like  nature" 
— all  these  certainly  of  the  first  importance  as  regards  the  health  of 
an  army,  and  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  its  efficiency. 

As  finally  organized,  the  Association  consisted  of  eighteen  members, 
and  of  about  four  hundred  associated  members,  with  many  subsections 
and  committees,  especially  of  ladies,  in  all  the  principal  towua  Its 
officers  were  a  president^  a  vice-pi'esident,  a  general  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer,  each  with  specified  duties,  and  all  unpaid,  their  "  motives 
being  humane  and  patriotic,  their  labours  (they  say)  will  be  their  own 
reward.'*  All  the  Commission  asked  for  was,  "  No  legal  powers,  only 
the  official  recognition  and  moral  countenance  of  the  Government^  with 
a  recommendatory  order  to  all  officers  to  further  it  in  its  inquiries,  and 
permission  to  correspond  and  confer  on  a  confidential  footing  with  the 
Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  Department,  proffering  such  suggestions 
and  counsel  as  its  investigations  and  studies  may  from  time  to  time 
enable  it  to  offer.*'  Such  funds  as  were  needed  to  allow  it  to  act 
were  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription. 

Altogether  independent,  merely  thus  acknowledged  and  countenanced 
by  the  Government,  the  Commission  appointed  its  own  agents,  a  certain 
number  of  inspectors  to  act  under  it.  The  manner  in  which  this 
resolution  is  expressed  is  noteworthy.  "It  has  declined  asking  or 
receiving  money  from  the  Government,  for  fear  it  might  thus  forfeit 
its  independent  position,  and  lose  in  moral  strength  what  it  gained  in 
Government  patronage."  Adding,  "  If  the  Government  supix>rteii  it, 
its  members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Government^  and  acquire  a 
political  character,  or  be  chosen,  not  for  their  competency  to  the 
work,  but  for  local  and  partisan  reasons.*'  Its  duration  was  to  last 
"  untU  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  otherwise  direct,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved by  its  own  action." 

The  first  effort  made  by  the  Commission  after  its  formation  was  aa 
appeal  to  the  public  to  obtain  aid  and  support.  This  was  done  at 
public  meetings  called  for  the  occasion,  and  by  written  addresses.  Aa 
throwing  light  on  the  principles  on  which  the  war  was  commenced,  ancL 
ou  the  predominant  feeling,  and  as  descriptive  of  the  volunteer  force 
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called  out,  and  the  sudden  change  to  which  they  were  subjected  on 
entering  on  a  campaign,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  and  these  we 
sfiall  give  without  immediate  comment.  The  first  we  shall  offer  is 
])art  of  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  "  Ladies'  Military  Belief  Meeting,  April  30th, 
1861,"  the  first,  we  believe,  that  was  held  at  New  York. 

"  He  expressed  the  delight  with  which  he  witnessed  the  uprising  of  the 
people  to  sustain  the  Government  and  defend  the  country.  Here  was  a 
vast  assemblage  collected  from  himible  and  luxurious  homes.  The  occasion 
Tas  one  thai  warranted  this.  AU  that  we  hold  dear,  whether  in  social  or  com- 
mercial life,  is  at  stake,  is  in  peril.  There  is  nothing  in  commerce,  nothing  in 
domestic  life,  that  is  not  in  issue.  What  are  they,  if  they  are  not  guarded  and 
protected  by  law.  Our  stars  and  stripes  have  been  ignomiuiously  treated ;  our 
fortifications  have  been  taken  by  reoels.  We  have  uo  other  course  but  to 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  our  Government.  False  is  the  humanity  that  could 
falter  now  in  this  hour  of  trouble.  Our  safety  is  the  loyalty  of  the  people : 
our  destruction  with  those  who  hesitate.  The  contest  is  said  to  be  a  sectional 
ooe.  The  actual  question  is  one  of  government  or  no  government,  and  we 
bare  got  that  to  settle;  whether  we  have  a  government,  whether  we  have 
received  one  from  our  fathers,  and  whether  we  wul  transmit  it  to  our  posterity  ?" 
Ending :  "  Thev  were  met  to  systematize  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
wounded.    Goa  bless  the  women." 

The  next  we  give  is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission to  a  committee  formed  for  devising  ways  and  means  for  sup- 
plying funds.     He  commences : 

"  Could  I  transfer  to  your  hearts  and  minds  the  rich  experience  of  the  last 
fortnight  passed  in  the  camps  of  the  West,  you  would  need  nothing  further  to 
animate  you  to  the  most  earnest,  immediate,  and  unwearied  efforts  to  provide 
oar  Commission  with  money,  the  only  thing  it  now  lacks,  to  give  it  a  benignant 
pover  to  diminish  and  control  the  malignant  influences  that  bang  darkly  round 
our  troops,  and  threaten  to  make  out  of  the  most  precious  portion  of  our  whole 
popolation  another  '  noble  army  of  martyrs.'  Money !  money !  promptly  and 
liberally  expended  in  supplying  our  officers  and  men  with  instructions,  the 
warnings  and  the  aids  which  their  inexperienced  and  unfurnished  condition 
demand,  and  which  only  an  Association  like  our  own — of  an  extraordinary 
character,  unhampered  by  routine,  and  with  special  r^hts  and  privileges  granted 
bj  the  Government,  with  express  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  this  exceptional 
case — can  hope  to  impart  with  promptness  enough  to  secure  the  end." 

Fe  goes  on  to  describe  the  volunteers :  though  too  long  a  quotation, 
we  are  tempted  to  give  it,  as  it  is  truthful  and  so  generally  applicable  : 

"  Consider  the  prospects  of  250,000  troops,  cliiefly  volunteers,  fathered,  not 
only  from  out-door,  but  still  more  from  in-door  occupations  of  ufe ;  farmers, 
clerks,  students,  mechanics,  lawyers,  doctors,  accustomed  for  the  most  part  to 
regularity  of  life,  and  those  comforts  of  home  which,  above  any  recorded  ex- 
perience,'bless  our  own  prosperous  land  and  benignant  institutions:  consider 
these  men,  used  to  the  tenner  providence  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sbters,  to 
Taried  and  well-prepared  food,  separate  aud  commodious  houses,  moderate  toil, 
to  carefol  medical  supervision  in  all  their  ailments — consider  these  men,  many 
of  them  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  rugged  manhood,  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated by  unexpected  events  into  the  field  of  war,  at  the  very  season  of  the 
^test  heat,  transferred  to  climates  to  which  they  are  unwonted,  driven  to 
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tbe  we  of  food  and  water  to  vhidi  thej  are  not  accoatotned,  Imng  in  crowded 
barradu  and  tentA,  tkeping  on  the  bare  eartb,  broken  of  rest,  called  on  to  bear 
anna  six  and  ei^t  boor»  a  6bj,  to  make  npid  marches  over  rough  roads  in  July 
and  Aognat,  wearing  their  thi^  uniforms,  and  carrjioff  heavy  knapsacks  on 
their  backs — and  what  can  be  looked  for  but  men  faUing  by  the  dozen  in 
the  ranks  from  sheer  exhaustion,  hundreds  prostrated  with  reuing  disorders, 
and,  finally,  thousands  swept  off  by  camp  diseases,  the  result  of  irregularity  of 
life,  exposure,  filth,  beat,  and  inabilitt  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  such 
oovd  conditions.  If  you  add  the  rejection  that  the  brave  and  worthj  officers 
who  oommand  these  men  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  wholly  in- 
experienced in  camp-life,  that  they  are  naoally  no  more  than  the  social  equals 
of  those  they  are  set  over,  that  the  excellent  and  devoted  medical  men  selected 
to  watch  over  our  volunteers  are  e()uallj  unaccustomed  to  the  field  and  to  the 
military  hospital,  that  their  oommissanes  and  quartermasters  have  been  sum* 
moned  from  civil  life,  and  that  our  whole  militaiy  array,  with  so  small  an  ex- 
ception aa  not  to  be  worth  noting,  is  the  product  of  a  rare  necessity,  extern- 
poriaed  almost  as  miraculously  as  the  armed  men  that  sprang  from  the  teeth 
that  Cadmus  sowed,  you  will  at  once  feel  how  inevitable  must  be  the  defects, 
the  friction,  the  mistakes,  the  delays,  the  dreadful  consequences  to  health  and 
life  attending  the  vcyt  collection  and  existence  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  so 
officered  ana  so  provided  for." 

In  a  circular  asking  oontributions,  dated  June  22nd,  1861,  it  is  re- 
roBTked: 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  every  soldier  who  survives  the  expocrure 
of  the  heat  four  months,  will  be  worth  for  military  purposes  two  fresh  recruits ; 
that  every  roan  lost  by  neglect  makes  a  complaining  family,  and  forms  a  ground 
of  unpopularity  for  the  war ;  that  ever^r  sick  man  deprives  the  ranks  of  one  or 
two  well  men  detailed  to  take  care  of  him ;  that  pestilence  will  demoralize  and 
frighten  those  whom  armed  enemies  cannot  scare ;  that  the  men  now  in  the  field 
are  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  that  their  places  cannot  be  filled,  either  at  home  or 
in  the  ranks ;  and  that  the  patriotic,  the  humane,  tbe  economical,  tbe  successful 
conduct  of  this  war,  and  its  speedy  termination,  is  now  more  dependent  on  the 
kealik  of  the  troops  than  on  any  and  all  other  conditions  combined."  Con- 
cluding, "  Help  us,  then,  to  do  this  work,  for  which  our  machinery  is  now  com- 
plete !  Help  us  generously ;  help  us  at  once !  In  the  name  of  God,  of  humanity, 
and  our  country?' 

For  the  main  duties  of  the  Commission,  those  of  inspection  and  advice, 
a  certain  number  of  competent  men  were  selected,  and  sent  to  tbe  several 
camps.  Twenty  were  first  chosen,  many  of  them  declining  any  remu- 
neration, satisfied  if  their  actual  expenses  were  defrayed.  They  are 
thus  described : 

"Fourteen  qualified  physicians  are  now  employed  by  the  Commission,  each 
having  a  defined  portion  of  the  army  under  bis  observation.  Six  other  gentle- 
men, each  possessed  of  special  acquirements,  are  engaged  on  special  duties.'* 
It  is  added:  "  It  is  proper  to  record  the  facts,  that  they  have  in  several  cases 
withdrawn  from  positions  far  more  remunerative  than  that  now  occupied  by 
them,  and  have  undertaken  their  present  duty  from  motives  of  the  highest 
benevolence  and  patriotism.  Others  have  declined  the  office  of  brigade  surgeon, 
to  enter  on  what  they  considered  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  in  the  service  of 
the  Commission.  No  one  is  now  employed  on  this  duty  who  is  not  entitled  by 
education,  experience,  and  social  standing  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of 
moral  authority,  and  whatever  success  the  Commission  may  have  attained  in 
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the  eieoation  of  its  duties,  is  believed  to  be  dae  as  much  to  the  high  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  of  the  inspectors  as  to  aU  the  other  advantages  it  has 
cnjojed." 

The  reports  of  these  inspectors  are  many  of  them  minute,  and  all  of 
them  display  ability  and  sound  judgment.  We  have  marked  por- 
tions of  them  which  we  wished  to  give  as  excerpta,  but  reluctantly 
refrain  from  want  of  space.  They  would  help  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  Federal  army  of  volunteers,  and  yet  but  an  imper- 
fect idea.  It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  efficient  armies  cannot  be 
extemporized  so  as  to  make  war  easy,  and  that  no  force  can  be  carried 
into  the  field  and  led  through  a  campaign  Mrith  any  chance  of  success 
without  laborious  and  irksome  training,  without  rules  and  order — those 
which  constitute  discipline — and  those  even  more  stringent  than  are 
required  in  any  civil  association  of  men  ;  and  without  good  conduct,  the 
result  of  the  discipline,  that  which  constitutes  the  morale  of  the  troops 
themselves.  Want  of  discipline,  as  might  be  expected,  is  one  of  the 
great  defects  of  a  volunteer  army.  It  is  a  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  of  most  frequent  comment  and  animadversion ;  in  suc- 
cessive sessions,  in  repeated  resolutions,  the  matter  of  discipline  is  in- 
sisted on  and  ui^ed  as  a  sine  qud  non.  We  shall  quote  one  made  at 
its  fourth  session  : 

**  21.  Resolved — ^That  the  Sanitary  Commission  assure  Major-General  M'Clel- 
lan  in  advance,  of  all  the  moral  support  and  sympathy  of  their  numerous  constitu- 
ents, and  beg  him  to  believe  that  the  humane,  the  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
patriotic,  will  uphold  his  hands  in  every  endeavour  to  communicate  a  spirit  of 
subordination,  fidelity,  and  obedience  to  the  troops,  even  by  resort,  if  found 
necessary,  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  military  law,  behevmff  that  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  efficiency  of  the  army  are  all  united  in  their  dependence  on  a  strict, 
noiform,  and  all-pervading  military  discipline." 

Of  the  results  of  the  inspections,  we  can  readily  believe  what  is  stated 
by  the  Commission — viz.,  that  "  There  lias  scarcely  been  a  company 
of  volunteers  in  the  field,  with  regard  to  which  some  special  defects, 
errors^  or  negligence  endangering  health,  has  not  been  pointed  out  by 
its  agents,  and  its  removal  or  almtement  efiected."  And  the  statement 
which  follows  is  equally  creditable  to  the  Commission  and  its  inspectors, 
and  to  the  army  : — **  There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  in  which  its 
services  or  advice  ofiei^  through  all  its  various  agencies  have  beeu 
repulsed  ;  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  received  of  its  embarrassing 
any  officer  in  his  duty,  or  of  interfering  with  discipline  in  the  slightest 
degree."  For  our  part,  forming  our  opinion  from  the  documents  before 
us,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
inspectorial  duties  were  performed  ;  the  reports  on  the  several  armies 
and  corps,  particularizing  even  regiments,  are  so  minutely  and  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  with  perfect  regard  to  truth,  and  a  freedom,  as 
well  as  we  can  judge,  from  bias.  That  they  should  have  been  com- 
prehensive might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  form  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  inspectors,  extending  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  questions,  beginning  with  inquiries  about  the  exact  locality  of 
the  camp,  and  ending  with  the  question,  **  Are  the  Articles  of  War 
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2nd  and  3rd  enacted  npon  occasion  1 — for  indecent  behavioor  in  any 
place  of  diyine  worship  I — for  pro&ne  langnage  V*  And  that  the  in- 
specting officers  would  perform  their  part  well,  is  only  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  wisely  selected. 
The  good,  indeed,  that  the  Commission  has  done  by  the  advice  and 
aoggestions  tendered  to  commanding  officers  must  have  been  great,  and 
can  hardly  be  appreciated,  and  this,  irrespectively  of  the  aid  in  the  way 
of  medical  comforts  and  necessaries,  which,  fix>m  the  fdnds  at  its  dis- 
posal, voluntarily  subscribed,  it  was  enabled  to  render  to  the  soldiers 
in  their  necessity.  We  had  expected  that  the  losses  from  sickness  and 
mortality  from  disease  in  the  volunteer  force  would  have  been  heavy 
in  the  extreme,  and  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  comparatively 
they  have  been  but  moderate.  From  an  authentic  document  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  it  appears  that  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war  the  deaths  from  disease  have  not  exceeded  53  per  1 000  of  the 
full  strength,  and  the  number  invalided  in  consequence  of  disability 
not  over  100  per  1000.  Such  a  low  rate  of  mortality — low  war-rate, 
be  it  remembered — speaks  well  for  the  exertions  of  the  Commission, 
and  tends  to  confirm  what  the  reports  of  its  inspectors  commonly  vouch 
for,  that  the  men  were  amply  supplied  with  wholesome  provisions. 
During  the  worst  period  of  the  Crimean  camf)aign — January,  February, 
March,  in  1855 — our  army  before  Sebastopol  sustained  a  loss  from  dis- 
ease alone  in  deaths  of  892  per  1000  ! 

As  we  read  we  marked  other  passages  in  the  reports  of  such  interest 
as  to  suggest  their  transcription,  but  they  have  proved  too  many  to 
admit  of  this  without  exceeding  our  limits.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, omit  altogether,  mention  of  the  attention  which  the  Commission 
has  paid  to  the  rations  of  the  volunteers  and  the  cooking  of  them,  a 
subject,  this,  which  in  our  own  army  has  even  yet  been  too  much  ne- 
glected. The  addition  of  butter  to  the  ration  is  suggested,  and  of 
pepper,  and  where  fresh  meat  is  not  procurable  and  fresh  vegetables, 
desiccated  beef  and  mutton  and  desiccated  beef  soup  and  desiccated 
vegetables.  Beans,  it  is  stated,  and  we  believe  correctly,  ^  boiled  five 
hours  with  salt  pork,  make  a  soup  or  porridge  savoury,  exceedingly 
nutritious  and  wholesome  for  most  men.**  We  hope  this  may  meet 
the  eye  of  some  one  of  our  army  authorities.  The  great  evil  of  our 
soldiers'  diet  is  its  want  of  variety. 

Besides  being  of  essential  service  in  the  manner  already  described, 
there  is  another  method  which  the  Commission  has  adopted  in  the 
good  cause  of  checking  the  evils  of  war — viz.,  by  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  tracts  on  the  principal  diseases  of  the  army,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  men.  The  subjects  of  these  tracts 
are  the  following  : — Military  hygiene  and  therapeutics  ;  on  the  value 
of  vaccination  in  armies ;  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  miasmatic 
fevers;  on  continued  fevers;  on  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  against 
malarious  diseases;  on  pneumonia;  scurvy;  dysentery;  on  venereal 
diseases;  on  the  treatment  of  fractures;  on  amputations  and  other 
surgical  operations;  on  pain  and  anaesthetics :  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  *  Culinary  Hints  for  the  Soldier,'  'Advice  as  to  Camping,' 
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*  Kales  for  Freserving  the  Health  of  the  Soldier.'  All  these  tracts 
are  well  printed,  in  8vo  size,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned, 
the  Roles  for  the  Soldier,  which  is  in  12 mo;  it  is  comprised  in  16 
pages,  and  has  reached  a  fourth  edition.  All  the  others  are  as  hrief  as 
deamess  permits,  and  so  portable  that  a  copy  of  each  of  them  woold 
occupy  little  space  in  a  medical  offioer*s  baggage.  They  are  written  bj 
men  of  ability,  some  of  European  reputation,  and  all  are  excellently 
written.  Were  we  to  r^er  to  one  more  than  another  for  the  abili^ 
which  it  displays,  it  would  be  the  essay  of  Dr.  Yalentine  Mott  on 
'Pain  and  AnsBsthetics,'  in  which  he  forcibly  points  out  the  injurious 
depressing  power  of  pain,  increasing  the  risk  of  every  operation,  and 
the  admirable  influence  of  anesthetics,  ether  and  chloroform,  in  re* 
moving  this  element  of  danger,  and  in  adding  to  the  facility  of  operating 
in  cases  of  difiSculty.  To  most  medical  officers  these  tracts  would  be 
acceptable  and  useful ;  and  to  some,  the  least  instructed,  they  should 
be  invaluable.  So  highly  do  we  think  of  them,  that  we  consider  them 
deserving  of  a  special  article,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  a 
futnre  number,  and  in  which  we  shall  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  some  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  agents  of  the  Com* 
mission  contained  in  their  inspectorial  reports. 

Of  the  medical  officers  genmdly  employed  attached  to  the  volunteer 
forces  the  Commission  reports  favourably,  and  when  otherwise,  as 
chiefly  deficient  in  experience  of  routine  duties  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed.  Some'  exceptions,  however,  are  noticed ; 
nor  is  this  surprising,  considering  the  sudden  call  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  for  medical  aid,  and  the  vast  amount  required.  We  are  told 
by  a  French  writer  on  military  surgery,  in  a  work  published  in  1823, 
that  in  the  then  late  wars  of  the  ^npire,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  the 
Republic,  when  the  civil  hospitals  and  medical  schools  were  emptied, 
and  the  wants  of  the  service  yet  inadequately  supplied,  many  youths 
under  the  oonscription,  to  avoid  carrying  a  musket,  "se  jettaient 
dans  le  service  de  sant^,  quoiqu'aucuue  vocation  ne  les  y  appelftt,"  and 
▼ere  not  rejected  In  one  report  we  find  the  like  of  this : — To  a 
regiment  1040  strong  it  is  stated  "there  is  one  surgeon  and  one 
assistant,  &ther  and  son,  who  were  appointed  by  the  colonel,  and  have 
not  been  examined  by  any  medical  board.  The  *  *  *  informed  me 
that  the  former  had  been  a  barber  in  *  *  *,  and  an  occasional  cupper 
and  leecher,  and  had  no  medical  degree.  The  son's  medical  education 
was  also  doubted."  And  further  on  the  reporter  makes  mention  of 
the  surgeon  providing  himself  "  with  a  box  of  homcBopathic  medicine,*' 
and  '^administering  homosopathio  doses  promiscuously  to  the  sick  and 
velL* 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commission  takes  a  just  view  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  army,  and  of  the  importance  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  men  of  ability  to  enter  it ;  this  is  strongly  dbown  in  the  Bill 
which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  for  giving  a  higher 
status^  as  to  rank,  to  medical  officers,  and  better  pay  and  allowances  than 
hitherto.  Should  the  Bill  be  passed,  as  doubtless  it  will  be,  there  is 
little  chance  of  unfair  dealing  with  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
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oonoerned,  or  of  oompkinte  being  made,  as  we  see  leooDtlj  have  beea 
made  by  the  same  class  of  officers  in  oar  army. 

In  addition  to  the  rei)orts  and  tracts  of  which  we  have  mada 
mention,  there  are  some  others  which  have  been  pnblisbed  bj  the 
Commission.  Of  these  we  must  mention  two  or  three  whidi  de- 
scribe an  excellent  function,  that  of  affording  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
distressed  volnnteers  separated  from  their  r^ments ;  and  this  to  an 
amount  hardly  credible,  except  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  war,  and  the  limited  means  of  the  Government,  so  suddenly  called 
to  act.  It  is  pleasing,  too,  to  see  how  often  they  are  followed  by 
expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  relieved,  and  from  ^  wives  and 
parents  who  appreciate  the  kindness  bestowed  on  husbands  and  sons." 

The  last  Reports  we  shall  advert  to  are  not  of  all  the  least  deserving 
of  notice,  or  least  characteristic  of  the  patriotic  and  humane  feeling 
existing  amongst  the  people  of  the  Federal  States :  they  are  those  of 
<  The  Soldiers*  Aid  Society,'  and  of  *  The  Women's  Central  Belief 
Association  ;*  the  former  in  the  west,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  other  in 
the  north,  at  New  York.  Of  the  latter  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion, as  the  beneficent  mother  of  all  the  others.  The  former,  insti- 
tuted about  the  same  time,  was  similarly  organiied,  and  became  con- 
nected with  a  part  of  the  great  Association,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commission.  It  had  its  lady  president,  vice-presidents,  secretary, 
and  treasurers.  Here  is  the  first  address  of  their  secretary,  Mary  Clark 
Brayton,  with  which  her  Beport  commences : — ''  Not  more  eagerly  did 
75,000  brave  men  spring  to  the  defence  of  our  beloved  country  and  its 
insulted  Bag,  when,  on  the  i5th  April,  1861,  the  call '  to  arms' flashed 
along  the  electric  wires  of  this  broad  land,  than  did  the  women  of  the 
North  arise  in  their  holy  purpose  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  patriot 
soldiers  thns  summoned  from  their  peaceful  homes  to  untried  duties  of 
the  battle-field."  What  this  society  and  its  branches  attempted,  and 
effected  indeed  on  a  large  scale,  was  to  supplement  deficiences  of  Crovem- 
ment  supplies,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals — such  as  lint,  blankets, 
hospital  dresses,  the  latter  made  by  the  ladies  themselves.  From  the 
treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  1,785*46  doUars  had  been  received 
as  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  1,717*58  dollars  expended,  not  a 
cent  of  which  any  official  received.  Further,  it  appears  that  for  the 
same  period,  viz.,  from  20th  April  to  1st  December,  1861,  as  many  as 
69,333  articles  had  been  received  into  store,  and  41,062  distributed. 
Thirty-four  different  articles  are  named,  these  chiefly  pertaining  to 
hospital-dresses  and  dressings,  and  medical  comforts.  We  shall  mention 
a  few : — Shirts,  4794;  towels  and  handkerchiefs,  9648;  pairs  of  socks, 
2782;  lint,  bandages,  compresses,  4743 lbs.;  fans,  83;  dried  fruit, 
7944  lbs. ;  bottles  of  wine  and  other  liquors,  106 ;  books  and  papers, 
2444.  The  contributions  to  and  from  the  other  society  were  on  a  like 
large  scala  There  were  received,  it  is  stated,  up  to  the  1 0th  October, 
1861: 


Hospital  garments  ....  32,296 

Bedding 16,147 

Havelocks 6,112 

Misoellaneou  articles  .    .    .  4,476 


Jelly  and  preserves  .    .    2088  pkgs. 
Wines  ana  other  liquors      601  qts. 
Farina,  tes,  sugar     .    .     623  pkgs. 
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The  ladiea  of  this  Central  Belief  Asaociation  early  directed  their 
attention  to  the  supplying  of  nurses,  such  as  was  presumed  would  be 
needed  in  the  general  hospitals  of  the  army,  and  formed  a  committee 
specially  for  tlos  purpose;  proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  only 
trained  nurses,  and  of  the  best  character,  strong  and  active,  and  ovec 
thirty  years  of  age,  were  to  be  considered  eligible.  One  hundred  per- 
sons at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  selected  from  a  vast  numb^  of 
candidates,  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  hospitals  of  New  Tork. 
No  more  than  32  had  been  drafted  to  hospitals ;  and  we  regret  to  see 
that  the  account  of  the  reception  they  met  with,  and  the  treatment 
they  received,  was  not  what  might  have  been  expected,  excepting 
that  the  patients  universally  were  grateful  for  their  attentions,  and 
that  their  services  were  at  least  appreciated  by  the  medical  officers 
most  competent  to  judge  of  them.  In  their  high  commendation  it  is 
stated: 

"We  are  convinced  of  the  value  and  importance  of  supplying  the  hospitals 
vith  nurses.  Those  which  have  been  sent  have  done  a  work  of  unspeakable 
importance ;  indeed,  have  been  indispensable.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
increase  of  suffering  and  mortality  would  have  occurred  but  for  their  incessant 
exertions.  Some  of  these  women  have  brought  the  blessings  of  those  ready 
to  perish  abundantly  upon  their  heads,  and  their  names  will  be  held  in  undyinjg^ 
reverence  and  affection  by  wounded  soldiers  saved  to  their  country  and  their 
families  by  their  watchful  and  tender  devotion." 

One  remark  made  in  the  Report  respecting  them  is  deserving  of 
attention,  "  They  have  been  only  too  refined  for  their  places.**  This  is 
a  great  danger,  this  refinement :  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  that 
it  will  lead  to  disgust  of  the  duties  and  the  relinquishment  of  them, 
or  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  sorrow  that  will  be 
ktsl  to  the  happiness  of  the  individuals.  We  are  satisfied,  from  such 
experience  as  we  have  had,  that  the  ladies  of  New  York  are  right  in 
limiting  the  services  of  nurses  in  military  hospitals  to  the  higher  and 
least  menial  duties.  They  should  be,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, as  ministering  angels  in  the  warda 

From  the  tenor  of  what  we  have  written,  it  must  be  inferred  that 
▼e  view  with  the  greatest  respect  the  exertions  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission  in  all  its  branches.  We  hold  its  doings  to  be  a  redeeming 
circumstance  in  this  terrible  fratricidal  war.  The  proof  of  their  worth 
is  their  humanity,  their  respect  and  regard  for  their  fellow-men. 
Throughout  all  the  i*eports  not  one  brutal  word  is  to  be  met  with,  not 
one  aggravating  expression ;  all  their  appeals  are  in  support  of  order, 
propriety,  and  morals.  If  this  be  a  redeeming  circumstance,  we  trust 
there  will  be  another;  that  as  France  after  the  destructive  wars  of  the 
First  Empire  hungered  for  peace,  and  continued  at  peace  for  so  long 
a  period,  the  Federal  people,  whether  effecting  a  reunion  with  the 
Confederates  or  not,  will  be  satiated  with  war,  and  be  glad  to  end  it, 
and  recur  to  those  habits  of  quiet  life,  and  to  those  pursuits  in  which 
and  by  which  they  have  flourished  and  become  a  great  nation. 

We  are  promised  by  the  Commission,  when  the  war  is  finished,  a 
work  on  its  Statistics,  for  which  it  is  now  collecting  materials.  We 
ue  satisfied  that  it  will  be,  whenever  it  appears,  of  very  great  value 
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ftnd  higblj  instmctive.  Never  before  was  lo  Twat  an  amiy  of  Tolim- 
teerB  brought  into  the  field,  azul  under  tke  obeervAtion  of  those  pre- 
flared  and  fully  competent  to  record  their  deeds,  with  all  the  details 
required  to  make  known  the  qualities  of  such  a  force,  and  the  power 
of  the  Government  that  called  them  out  Much  there  will  be  to  blame, 
much,  we  believe,  to  admire;  and  most  of  all,  much  to  deplore,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  wars,  but  more  especially  in  civil  wars;  and  may  we 
not  have  to  add,  in  servile  war  t — that  of  all  wars  the  most  dreadfuL 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  say,  Have  not  already  many  evils 
equal  to  any  that  can  occur  in  a  servile  war  been  witnessed  in  this  civil 
war  ]  They  may  quote  the  doings  of  a  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  of  a 
McNeil  at  Palmyra,  of  a  Turchin  at  Athens,  in  proo£  Granted  that  the 
conduct  of  these  officers  deservea  the  highest  reprobation,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  participators. 
We  may  surely  believe  that  the  high-minded  and  patriotic  men  and 
women — those  who  have  organized  the  sanitary  commission,  and  the 
like  of  them — will  view  the  acts  of  these  men  with  the  same  horror  as 
we  do,  and  would  rejoice  in  their  being  called  to  a  severe  account. 
The  misfortune  is — and  it  is  common  to  all  wars — ^that  there  will 
always  be  men  to  do  brutal  deeds,  and  too  often  an  expediency  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  pass  over  these  deeds  when  coupled  with 
commanding  energy.  War  on  higher  natures  acts  heroically,  elevating 
the  character;  on  lower  natures  it  acts  in  the  reverse  manner,  degrading 
and  brutalizing  it. 

Beview  XIIL 

1.  De  la  Thrombose  et  de  VEndxjlie  Cerebrales^  consuUries  principalemerU 

dans  leurs  rapports  avec  Is  RamcUisaemenl  du  Gerveau,  Par 
E.  Lancereaux,  Docteur  en  M^decine  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 
d^c.  Ac. — Pcyrisj  1862. 
On  Certkral  Thrombosis  and  Embolismf  considered  cJUeJly  in  their 
relations  to  Softening  of  the  Brain,  By  K  Lakcereaux,  M.D. 
With  appended  Tables. — ^pp.  137. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Anatomi/f  Injuries,  and  Diseases  of  the  Head,     3j 

Prescott  Hewett,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  ('Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,*  Feb.  and  March,  1858,  pp.  185  and  235.) 

3.  On  t/ie  Coagulation  of  tlte  Blood  in  the  Venous  System  during  Life. 
By  George  Murray  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  kc  Ac. — Cambridge^ 
1859.     8vo,  pp.  42,  with  a  Plate. 

4.  Cases  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  By 
John  W.  Ogle,  M.D  (Vols,  iv.,  p.  142;  vi.,  p.  31 ;  x.,  p.  28  j 
and  xii.,  p.  4.) 

In  our  twenty-eighth  volume*  we  considered,  in  reviewing  the  works 
of  Drs.  Cohn,  Lindstrom,  and  Briinniche,  the  subject  of  embolism  in 
general ;  the  work  at  the  head  of  the  above  list  will  con£ne  u%  as  its 

♦  July,  1861,  p.  70. 
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title  indicates,  to  cerebral  thrombosis  and  embolism  in  icrlation  to 
softening  of  the  brain. 

"  By  thrombont  we  understand  the  obstruction  of  yascular  canals  by  a 
morbid  product  developed  in  the  ycry  locality  of  the  obliterated  point.  The 
coagulum,  which  in  such  a  case  is  usuailj  fibriuous,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
autockihoiunu  elot  or  iSrombus. 

**  The  term  embolUm  is  applied  to  yascular  obstructions  caused  by  any  body 
detached  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart  or  of  the  yessels  themsdyes* 
The  migratozy  body  has  receiyed  the  name  of  embolus."  (p.  7.) 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  three  parts;  in  the  first  he  treaits 
of  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the  encephalon ;  in  the 
second,  of  the  same  lesions  of  the  cerebral  capillaries;  and  in  the 
third,  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  aTiatomioal  conditions  of  arterial  occlusion  by  thrombosis  are— 

a.  AcheromaUyus  and  calcareous  degeneration. — The  vascular  constrio- 
tion  which  these  lesions  at  first  produce,  and  the  ulceration  which  is 
the  nsaal  effect  of  their  pathologicisd  development,  contribute  to  retard 
the  course  of  the  blood,  and  thus  favour  the  coagulation  of  its  fibrin. 

b.  Arteritis. — Some  writers^  resting  on  the  absence  of  vessels  in  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  of  arteries,  deny  the  existence  of  arteritis  as  a 
cause  of  arterial  occlusion.  The  author  states  that  in  a  case  where 
membranous  productions  covered  the  inner  surfiu^  of  several  of  the 
secondary  divisions  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  formed  septa  which  interrupted  the  sanguineous  current  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  lung,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ascertain  that 
there  entered  iuto  their  structure  not  only  elements  of  connective 
tissue,  nuclei,  cells  or  fibres,  but  also  capillaries. 

c  Thrombus. — ^The  characters  of  the  thrombus  vary  accordingly  as 
it  is  the  product  of  arteritis  or  the  result  of  atheroma.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  generally  more  complicated,  its  form  is  less  regular.  It  may 
be  in  great  part  composed  of  fibrin,  but  other  elements  are  found  in 
it.  Drs.  Peacock  and  Bristowe  indicate  globiiles,  which  are  neither 
pus  globules  nor  white  blood  globules ;  finally,  elements  of  connective 
tissue,  more  or  less  altered,  may  be  met  with,  and  sometimes  the  throm- 
bus has  been  formed  of  a  fibrous  cord,  a  membranous  exudation  ;  it  is 
then  always  adherent  to,  and  commingled  with,  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  not  usually  the  case  in  atheroma.  Thrombus,  variable  as  to  its 
seat,  is  met  with  nearly  equally  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  encephalon. 

JSmboUsm, — The  arterial  walls,  contrary  to  what  we  have  just  seen, 
are  often  intact  in  cases  of  embolism ;  several  observers  mention  their 
int^rity,  even  when  death  has  not  been  rapid.  Any  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  may  be  the  seat  of  the  embolus  ;  but  the  internal  carotid  and 
middle  cerebral  are  those  which  most  finequently  enclose  it. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  alterations  of  the  ence- 
phalon consequent  upon  cerebral  thrombosis  and  embolism. '  These  are^ 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  comprised  under  the  specific  denomina- 
tion of  softening  of  the  brain.  The  divisiou  of  cerebral  ramollissement 
into  red,  yellow,  and  white,  applies  not  to  distinct  species,  but  to  states 
corresponding  to  different  phases  of  the  same  pathological  process. 
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*'  We  find,  in  fact,  that  in  eases  where  death  has  snpeirened  in  the  oonrse  of 
the  first  week  or  fortnight,  the  softening  is  red,  roseate,  studded  with,  or  sur- 
rounded bj  ecchymosed  points,  while  ata  more  advanced  period,  it  b  always 
yellowish  and  ptupy ;  or,  lastly,  after  several  months  it  is  white  and  diflluent." 
(p.  20.) 

In  the^r^  stago,  on  microscopic  examination,  nome  of  the  nerve- 
cells  and  fibres  are  found  to  be  intact,  others  are  broken  and  have 
already  become  granular  ;  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  most  usually 
intact,  but  in  several  of  these  vessels  the  blood  is  coagulated  In  the 
second  stage  the  nerve-fibres  and  cells  are  broken,  displaced,  granular, 
in  a  state  of  retrogressive  alteration  and  fatty  metamorphosis.  The 
walls  of  the  capillaries  are  covered  with  grey  and  fatty  grannlations; 
in  the  cavity  of  these  vessels  we  find  elements  of  the  blood  in  process 
of  change.  The  bematosin  is,  in  part,  separated  from  the  globules, 
which  are  red,  altered  in  shape  and  granular ;  as  to  the  white  globules, 
they  are  increased  in  size  and  loaded  with  granulations,  constituting 
the  granular  corpuscles,  granular  spherical  corpuscles,  corpuscles  of 
Gluge.  These  little  bodies,  often  regarded  as  a  specific  character  of 
inflammation,  are,  according  to  the  author,  fi^uently  found  under 
circumstances  where  it  is  iu]])ossible  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Lancereaux  considers  them  to 
be,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  constituted  by  cells  in  a  state  of  re- 
trogression, sometimes  by  white  corpuscles  and  nerve-cells,  sometimes 
by  epithelial  cells,  as  in  the  colostrum,  or  by  corpuscles  of  connective 
tissue,  as  in  some  tumours,  &c.  In  the  third  stage,  the  softened  sub- 
stance is  white,  difiluent,  lactescent,  to  the  naked  eye  as  wdl  as 
under  the  microscope,  presenting  the  strongest  analogy  to  milk. 

"  Fibres  and  nenre-cells  have  disappeared,  and  scarcely  can  we  discover  any 
detritus ;  the  capillaries  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are,  in  great  part,  me- 
tamorphosed, and  under  the  microscope  are  seen  numerous  granulations,  for 
the  most  part  fatty,  many  globules  of  oil  and  eranular  cel£,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  colostrum ;  whence  the  great  resemblance  existing  between  the 
two  fluids,  the  one  pathological,  the  othef  physiologic^."  (p.  24.) 

In  some  cases  of  arterial  occlusion,  where  death  has  been  rapid,  the 
brain  has  been  found  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy.  In  this  case 
death,  no  doubt,  took  place  in  the  period  precursory  to  the  patho- 
logical process.  In  other  instances  the  brain,  without  being  softened, 
is,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  dotted,  or  is  the  seat  of 
sanguineous  infaix^on. 

The  seat  of  the  softening  is  variable,  but  it  always  corresponds  to 
an  obturated  artery.  That  the  softening  is  consecutive  to  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  not  fjice  verad,  is  evident  in  cases  where  one  of  the  carotids, 
the  middle  or  anterior  cerebral  artery,  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries, 
or  even  the  basilar  trunk,  is  the  seat  of  the  obstruction ;  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  vessel  is  situated  without  the  focus  of  the  softening, 
and  often  has  not  the  slightest  contact  with  it. 

It  is,  however,  usually  in  cases  where  the  arterial  occlusion  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  arteries  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis,  that  it  is 
accompanied  with  cerebral  softening,  and  inasmuch  as  obliteration  of 
the  carotid  alone  may  exist  without  alteration  of  the  substance  of 
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the  brain,  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that  softening  ensues  only  when 
the  carotidean  ping  is  prolonged  into  one  of  the  middle  or  anterior 
cerebral  arteries.  Apoplectic  attacks  have,  nevertheless,  been  met 
with  consecutive  to  ligature  of  one  of  the  carotids  j  but  in  general,  the 
symptoms  subside  as  soon  as  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis  have 
re-established  the  circulation.  It  doubtless  is  by  the  re-establishment 
of  the  circulation  by  means  of  these  arterial  branches,  that  the 
transient  attacks  are  to  be  explained,  which  sometimes  precede  by 
several  days  the  decisive  seizure. 

"  If,  finally,  in  some  rare  cases,  cerebral  softening  accompanies  obliteratioa 
of  the  carotid,  may  not  the  cause  be  found  in  an  alteration  of  the  arteries  of 
the  circle  of  Willis,  which  no  longer  permits  the  establishment  of  the  colla* 
tcral  circulation  ?"  (p.  28.) 

**  A  last  remark  which  is,  perhaps,  not  without  importance  is,  that  the  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  never  occupies  the  entire  portion  of  nervous  substance 
nourished  by  the  obturated  artery.  Most  frequently  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
vascular  division  are  healthy ;  thus,  with  obturation  of  the  artery  of  Syivins 
we  usually  find  softening  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  of  the  adjoining  medul- 
laiy  substance,  while  the  grey  matter  is  often  intact,  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle.  The  cause  of  this  is  ev^idently  the  collateral  circuUtion  established 
by  the  final  ramifications  of  the  obliterated  vessel."  (p.  29.) 

The  author,  while  he  admits  that  obstruction  of  the  corresponding 
artery  does  not  necessarily  exist  wherever  there  is  softening  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  expresses  his  opinion  that  this  anatomical  lesion  is 
destined  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  cerebral  pathology,  that  it  is 
much  more  frequent  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  that  it  will 
absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  softenings  called  essential  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  classification  of  softening  of  the  brain : 

1.  Softening  by  vascular  occlusion  (arteries,  capillaries,  veins). 

2.  Softening  by  inflammation,  or  encephalitis. 

"3.  Softening  bv  plastic  exudation  or  alteration  of  the  elements  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  tne  brain. 
"  4.  Mechanical  softening  (tumours,  hfemorrhagic  clot,  &c.  &c.)"  (p.  34.) 

The  third  section  of  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  alterations  of  other  parts  than  the  encephalon  in  cases  of 
cerebral  thrombosis  and  emboli.  Alteration  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  is  very  rare,  the  left  side  of  that  organ  is  almost  always  im- 
paired. In  8  cases  only,  out  of  61,  is  the  integrity  of  the  latter 
mentioned.  In  6  it  was  simply  hypertrophied  or  dilated,  in  40  there 
was  endocarditis  or  valvular  lesion,  with  constriction  or  insuficiency 
of  the  orifices.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  valves  were  covered 
with  fibrinous  vegetations,  warty  concretions,  calcareous  corpuscles,  Sns. 
The  aorta  was  often  found  dilated,  atheromatoas,  ulcerated.  Other 
arteries  than  those  of  the  brain  are  frequently  obturated,  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  limbs.  In  no  case  was 
there  lesion  or  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  viacercU  lesions  which  accompany  softening  of  the  brain  have 
been  designated  by  the  names  of  capillary  phlebitis,  hemorrhagic  or 
fibrinous  infisurctions^  multiple  fibrinous  deposits,  capillary  emboli     In- 
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of  the  spleen  and  kidneys  are  the  most  common.  Gcmgrene 
iff  the  Umb§  is  often  met  with. 

The  remote  cauMf  of  cerebral  softening  are  those  of  thrombosis  and 
emboli  They  may  be  enumerated  as-— old  age,  syphilis,  the  abase  of 
alcoholic  drinkn,  alterations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessela,  acate  arti- 
cular rheumatism.  Of  22  cases  of  encephalonialacia  observed  by  the 
author,  the  softening  was  in  16  connected  with  arterial  obliteration. 

Whether  the  arterial  occlusion  be  due  to  an  autochthonous,  or,  on 
the  contnuy,  to  a  migratory  clot,  the  gymptomB  are  much  the  same. 
In  all  the  cases  quoted  or  given  by  the  author,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  there  was  paralysis  of  motion,  always  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  obliterated  artery  and  cerebral  lesion ;  consequently  the  right  side 
was  more  frequently  a^cted  than  the  left.  The  general  sensibility, 
intact  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  sometimes  diminished,  but  never 
completely  annihilated.  Rarely  is  it  exaggerated  or  perverted.  Sen- 
sibility appears  to  be  especially  affected  in  cases  where  the  obstruction 
bears  upon  the  basilar  truuk  or  its  branches. 

The  senses,  and  more  particuLirly  sight  and  hearing,  may  be  the 
seat  of  pathological  phenomena,  the  origin  of  which  is  rather  in  the 
want  of  sanguineous  excitation  of  these  organs,  than  in  the  concomi- 
tant cerebral  lesion.  The  sight  is  especially  Uable  to  these  disturbances, 
and  this  is  easily  understood  when  we  remember  that  the  carotidean 
clot  is  frequently  continued  into  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  author 
believes  that  it  is  owing  to  the  incapability  of  the  patients  to  give  an 
account  of  their  sensations  that  these  disturbances  are  not  more  fre- 
quently complained  of. 

In  general,  loss  of  consciousness  is  of  shorter  duration  and  slighter 
in  these  cases  than  when  it  depends  upon  cerebitd  haemorrhage.  It 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  sanguineous  circu- 
lation throughout  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  the  enceplialon,  to  be, 
in  fiict,  the  result  of  an«mia.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  more 
rarely  altered  and  less  severely  affected  than  movement  is — a  circum- 
stance probably  attributable  to  the  integrity  of  the  cortical  substance 
in  many  cases. 

The  author  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  lesions  of  speech 
which  attend  the  morbid  condition  under  consideration.  Thickness 
of  speech  is  evidently  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue ; 
but  total  loss  of  speech  would  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  attributable 
to  intellectual  disturbance.  Loss  of  speech,  as  M.  Bouillaud  points 
out,  appears  to  proceed  from  alterations  of  different  situations. 

*'  We  see  this  phenomenon  coincide  sometimes  with  ocdasion  of  the  arteiy 
of  Salvias  and  softening  of  the  anterior  or  even  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain ;  sometimes  with  obturation  of  the  posterior  cerebral  arteiy  and  softening 
of  the  comu  aromonis.  In  two  cases  which  occurred  to  myself,  and  where  this 
latter  lesion  existed,  there  was  paralysis  of  the  tongue ;  m  other  cases  where 
the  artery  of  Sylvius  or  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  was  stopped,  the  tongue 
i^peared  to  have  in  a  great  measure  preserved  its  movements,  and  the  loss  of 
S])eech  was  refenible  to  intellectual  disturbance.  I  am  thus  led  to  admit, 
with  the  learned  Professor  of  la  Charity,  that  there  is  an  organ  of  formation 
and  an  organ  of  production  of  speech,  the  seat  of  which  is,  moreover,  the 
oouTolutions  of  the  brain."  (p.  61.) 
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The  latter  Btatement  is  not  very  definite.  Many  of  onr  readers  will, 
no  doabt,  remember  that  the  late  Professor  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk 
referred  the  function  of  co-ordinatiug  the  moyementa  of  the  tongue  in 
speech  to  the  corpora  olivaria,  an  opinion  which  he  seemed  to  have 
etablished  by  pathological  observation.* 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  pathologist 
from  the  careful  comparison  of  the  symptoms  during  life  with  the 
post-mortem  appearance,  the  author  justly  remarks  that — 

"Each  particular  case  is,  so  to  speak,  an  experiment  tried  by  nature,  and 
is  destined  to  reveal  to  us  the  fauction  which  tbe  portion  of  cerebral  sub- 
stance corresponding  to  the  obliterated  arterial  branches  or  subdivisions  is 
called  upon  to  fulfil.^  (p.  62.) 

When  the  attacks  are  not  immediately  fatal,  they  generally  have 
but  little  influence  upon  the  other  functions.  The  pulse  is  normal,  ot 
rather  increased  in  frequency,  beating  from  80  to  100  in  the  minute. 
The  retardation  which  sometimes  accompanies  certain  cerebral  affec- 
tions, especially  tumours,  and  above  aJl  meningitis,  has  not  been 
established.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  author  to 
be  explicable  by  the  absence  of  irritation  in  the  healthy  parts  around 
the  softened  focus,  and  which  seems  to  him  to  support  his  view  re- 
specting the  nature  of  cerebral  softening  from  arterial  obliteratioxi. 
'*  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  irritation  determined  by  a  sanguineous  clot,  a 
tumour  or  focus  of  inflammation,  that  we  must  attribute  the  retarda- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  the  frequency  of  respiration  observed  in  certain 
cases." 

As  to  cure,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  possible.  With  reference  to  this 
qoestion,  the  cases  where  cerebral  softening  accompanies  arterial 
obliteration  must  be  distinguished  from  those  where  it  does  not  yet 
exist.  In  these  latter  cases  recovery  may  certainly  take  place,  and 
accordingly  in  many  instances,  where  there  was  every  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  carotidean  embolus,  serious  apoplectic  symptoms 
have  completely  ceased  at  the  end  of  some  days,  or  even  of  some  hours. 
The  author  quotes,  from  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal'  for  August, 
1856,  an  interesting  case  of  this  nature,  by  Professor  von  Diiben,  of 
Stockholm.  Dr.  Laucereaux,  however,  suggests  a  different  explanation 
of  the  case  from  that  offered  by  the  Professor,  and  supposes  that  a  clot 
had  been  arrested  in  one  of  the  carotid  arteries,  producing  the  symp- 
toms, which  latter  disappeared  immediately  after  the  establishment  of 
the  collateral  circulation.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  col- 
lateral circulation  should  be  so  perfectly  established  within  so  short  a 
time.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  consider  Baron  von  Diiben's 
theory  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  one — namely,  that  a  plug  suddenly 
detached  from  the  aortic  valves  had  been  at  first  arrested  in  the  aorta 
at  the  origin  of  one  of  the  carotids,  whence  it  was  subsequently  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  the  blood. 

"Death  is,  however,  the  mode  of  termination  most  frequently  observed;  it 
sometimes  follows  very  close  upon  the  apoplectic  attack,  and  the  patient  is,  as 

*  Ob  the  Spinal  Oord  and  HedoUa  Oblongata  (New  Sydenham  Sodet/s  translation), 
pp.  U7  et  »eq. 
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it  %aet/imdrcfi.  At  other  timn  he  momentarilj  recoven  conscioiisiiess  and 
seems  to  get  better,  bat  at  the  end  of  some  minutes,  or  of  seTeral  dajs,  the 
serious  sjmptoms  reappear,  and  death  finally  saperrenes. 

"  Under  other  circamstanoes,  lastly,  the  cerebral  symptoms  continue  sta- 
tionary, and  the  fatal  termination  is  the  effect  not  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
but  of  the  concomitant  alterations,  chiefly  of  the  cardiac  a&ction,  of  ^- 
erene  of  the  extremities  or  even  of  infarction  of  the  Tiscera;  at  other  times 
&  is  determined  by  an  intercurrent  or  coincident  disease— phthisis,  Bright's 
disease,  or  even  pneumonia."  (p.  71.) 

Tbe  author  has  an  excellent  chapter  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the 
lesions  in  questioD,  some  obmrvations  upon  treatment,  and  a  number 
of  illostratiTe  cases,  with  remarks  upon  each ;  but  we  have  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  preceding  parts  of  his  interesting  memoir,  that  we  must 
upon  these  points  refer  the  reader  to  the  original,  and  proceed  to  indi- 
cate the  arrangement  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  work, 
treating  respectively  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  encephalon,  and  of  thrombosiB  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
dnra  mater. 

"  The  different  substances  capable  of  obstructing  the  capillaries  are  more 
varied  in  their  nature  than  those  which  plug  the  arteries ;  they  are  sometimes 
fatty,  atheromatous,  or  calcareous  matters ;  sometimes  pigmentary  granules  or 
cells ;  sometimes  pus,  portions  of  fibrin  proceeding  from  a  purulent  or  gan- 
grenous focus,  &c.  Accordingly  as  one  or  other  of  these  substances  is  engaged, 
the  lesions  and  phenomena  may  be  different ;  when  the  embolus  proceeds  m>m 
a  purulent  or  gangrenous  focus,  we  sometimes  observe  derangements  affecting 
the  whole  system,  and  occasionally  imprinting  upon  the  malady  a  specif 
stamp."  (p.  95.) 

Hence  Dr.  Lancereaoz  divides  the  subject  of  this  section  into  fatty 
and  atheromatous  thrombosis  and  embcdism,  calcareoos  degeneration, 
melanemic  thrombosis  and  embolisoL  Lastly,  he  treats  of  the  so-called 
specific,  gangrenous  or  pyemic  embolism. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  work  is,  as  we  have  stated,  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  a  subject 
which  has  hitherto  not  suflBciently  attracted  the  attention  of  writers. 
The  most  important  work  upon  it  which  has  as  yet  appeared,  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Lancereaux,  that  of  von  Dusch,  recently  translated 
by  Dr.  Whitley  into  English  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  which 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  author*s  own  observations,  the  greater  part 
of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  other  principal  writers  upon  the  same 
subject — ^viz.,  Tonnel6,  Lebert,  and  Oerhard. 

"  With  the  aid  of  these  works,  and  from  my  own  personal  researches,  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  74  cases  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  this  latter  paii 
of  my  essay.  The  comparison  and  analysb  of  these  facts  have  led  me  to 
adopt  the  following  division,  and  to  study  comparatively : 

"  A.  Thrombosis  due  to  obstruction  or  to  retardation  of  the  circulation  in 
the  sinuses,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  blood — noH'iHflamwmtory  ikrom- 
botis. 

"  B.  Thrombosis  connected  with  alteration  of  the  external  parts,  and  more 
particularly  with  an  inflammatory  process— itt/lammntoty  tkromboMis. 

"The  facts  of  tbe  first  category  present  a  great  analogy  to  those  which  have 
just  occupied  us ;  they  generally  produce  no  other  phenomena  than  such  as 
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result  from  vascnlar  obstruction.    Those  of  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  are 
nsnally  the  starting-point  of  symptoms  which  we  refer  to  purulent  infection.'* 

(p.  117.) 

A.  The  cases  of  Don-infiammatory  thrombosis  on  record  amount  in 
number  to  35 ;  they  present  themselves  under  two  different  forms. 
Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  are  constituted  ezclo- 
sively  of  fibrin  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  alteration ;  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  and,  more  rarely,  in  addition  to  the  thrombus 
there  exists  a  false  membrane.  In  the  first  case,  when  it  lasts  long 
enough,  the  thrombus  contracts  adhesions  which,  very  probably,  are 
formed  of  the  elements  of  connective-tissue ;  in  the  seoond,  beside  the 
fibrinous  plug,  and  in  front  of  it,  exist  pseudo-membranous  products. 

"  These  new  membranous  productions,  in  all  cases,  obstruct  the  course  of 
the  blood,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions.  Other  produo- 
tioDS  external  to  the  sinuses  also  induce  thrombosis ;  these  are  tuberculous 
tumours  compressing  the  jugular  veins  or  the  sinuses  themselves — ^hypertrophy 
of  the  Pacchionian  glands.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  number  of  other  tumours 
maj  produce  the  same  result."  (p.  121.) 

The  most  usual  seat  of  this  variety  of  thrombosis  is  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus.  From  this  vessel  the  thrombus  is  frequently  con- 
tinued into  the  torcular  Herophili  and  the  lateral  sinuses.  The  throm- 
bos  usually  presents  a  symmetrical  form  and  arrangement,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  its  cause  is  rather  general  than  local.  In  these  cases 
the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  seldom  or  never  inflamed,  but  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  of  the  meninges,  or  of  the  cerebrum  (passive 
congestion),  numerous  apoplectic  foci  of  small  volume,  well  described 
by  Cruveilhier  under  the  name  of  capillary  apoplexy,  and  the  softening 
of  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  san- 
guineous infiltration,  have  often  been  noted. 

B.  Injlammatorf/  Thrombosis, — The  cases  on  record  are  thirty-nine 
in  number. 

"In  all,  the  thrombosis  was  consecutive  to  and  connected  with  an  alteration 
of  the  scalp,  or  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  caries,  wounds,  or  injuries.  In 
thirty  instances  out  of  thirty-nine,  there  was  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium ;  in  twenty-four,  the  temporal  bone  was  affected  in  consequence  of 
internal  otitis ;  and  invariably  it  was  the  corresponding  sinus  which  was  the 
seat  of  the  thrombosis.  In  a  case  observed  by  Stannius,  the  cavernous  sinus 
was  affected  with  suppuration  extending  into  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  its 
hrauches.  Barely  are  the  two  lateral  sinuses  at  the  same  time  affected  with 
thrombosis ;  rarefy  also  is  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  affected  with  it,  con- 
tnuT  to  what  existed  in  the  preceding  category.   . 

"  In  these  cases,  too,  the  thron»bi  were  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of 
fibrin;  most  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  the  interior  of  the 
sinus  was  found  a  mixture  of  fibrin,  pus,  and  sometimes  of  false  membranes. 
In  four  instances  only  suppuration  did  not  exist. 

"The  walls  of  the  sinus  were  often  altered;  their  colour  was  brownish  or 
yellowish ;  they  were  thickened,  friable,  sometimes  destroyed,  and  the  per- 
ibrated  sinus  communicated  with  the  portion  of  carious  bone.*    The  thrombus 

*  HenADger :  Yirchow's  Archiv,  Band  xi.  S.  93 ;  Hooper,  Leberty  loo.  cit.,  pp. 
119  and  421. 
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which,  in  these  eases,  oecasioudly  exists  before  the  perforation,  may  prerent 
hsmorrhage."  (p.  124.) 

The  connexion  between  purulent  infection  and  lesions  of  tbe  external 
parts  of  the  head  is  also  allnded  to  by  Mr.  Presoott  Hewett,  in  his 
admirable  lectures.*  He,  however,  necessarOy  oonsiderB  the  subject  from 
a  different  point  of  view : 

"  Thus,  in  twenty-three  cases  of  simple  scalp  woand,  or  contusion  of  the 
bone,  which  ended  fatally  at  St.  Georse's  Hospital,  within  the  space  of  ten 
years,  purulent  infection  was  noticed  in  fourteen  instances;  whereas,  in 
seventy-eight  cases  of  fracture  terminating  fatally  within  the  same  period,  it 
was  notioM  in  six  cases  only,  and  even  of  these,  five  were  compound  rractares. 
Such  a  statement  as  this  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange,  but  it  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  far  the  greater  nu]iu)er  of  fractures,  the  patient  died  Ions 
before  the  period  at  which  purulent  infection  usually  sets  in.  In  the  last 
majority  of  these  cases,  it  was  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  or  some 
senous  lesion  of  the  brain,  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  there  was 
no  suppuration  either  idiout  the  fracture  or  other  parts  of  the  cranial  re^on. 

'*  Purulent  infection  deserves,  then,  to  be  especially  and  most  promraentlj 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  simpler  forms  of  injuries  of  the  had,  that  is, 
with  scalp  wounds  and  4X)ntusions  of  the  bones."  (p.  235.) 

Dr.  Lanoereaux'a  coadnding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  symptoma- 
tology, diagnosis,  etiology,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  thrombosis  of 
the  cerebral  sinuses.  He  has  well  worked  out  his  subject ;  and  his 
book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  a  highly  in- 
teresting topic.  A  verj  valuable  series  of  tabulated  cases  is  appended 
to  the  work. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Hnmphry^s  comprehensive  essay  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  of ''  clots  in  the  veins."  From  this  portion  oi  the  work 
the  author  draws  the  following  conduaions : 

"  1.  The  great  veins  are  very  liable  to  become  obstructed  by  clots  forming 
in  them  when  the  patient  is  greatly  debilitated,  and  when  tbe  circulation  is 
enfeebled — ^by  inflammatory  affections,  by  discharging  abscesses,  difficult  labours, 
and  other  causes. 

'*  2.  Tbe  clots  result  from  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  disposing  the  fibrin 
to  solidify ;  and  are  found  in  those  parts  of  the  veins  whidi  offer  the  greatest 
facilities  for  its  so  doing. 

"  3.  The  inflammation  of  the  veins  is  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  clot, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  their  outer  coats,  and  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue. 

'*  4e.  The  clots  may  soften  and  become  intimately  connected  with  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  may  lead  to  the  complete  and  permanent  obliteration  of  their 
canals ;  more  commonly,  however,  they  are  removed,  or  shrink  into  delicate 
bands  or  fibres,  which  offer  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 

"5.  The  affection  rarely  leads  to  any  serious  result.  It  may  be  associated 
with  so-called  pysmia;  but  has  no  necessary  or  frequent  connexion  with  it." 
(p.  23.) 

With  respect  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  disposing  the  fibrin 
to  solidify.  Dr.  Humphry  observes  that — 

"The  researches  of  Dr.  Bichaidson*  continued  with  great  assiduity  and  care 
through  a  long  period,  give  strong  reason  for  his  view  that  the  fibrin  is  held 

*  We  are  wuting  for  ta  opportaiiifty  of  mtAatiDg  these  leetu«B  in  extento^  and  hope 
Hhaj  may  be  npvbliihed  in  a  separate  fonn. 
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in  solution  bj  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  that  its  tendency  to  coagulate  in 
the  bod^  is  increased,  and  its  coaffulation  out  of  the  body  is  accelerated,  by  a 
diminution  of  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  blood :  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  in 
the  cases  which  we  are  discussing,  an  insufficient  Quantity  of  this  solvent 
medium  is  one  of  the  proximate  causes  leading  to  tne  clotting  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels."  (p.  19.) 

Farther  on  he  says: 

"  I  have  given  ammonia  in  some  cases  in  which  I  thought  there  mi^ht  be  a 
predisposition  to  the  formation  of  clots ;  and  where  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  is  likelv  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  such  a  medicine,  we  should 
not  Ignore  the  evidences  which  have  been  afforded  of  its  influence  in  retarding 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  If  given  in  a  pure  form,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  it  will  enter  the  blood ;  and  that  it  will  operate  in  the  living  vessels,  more 
or  less,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  found  to  do  when  mixed  with  blood  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  body."  (p.  20.) 

Dr.  Humphry  appears  to  consider  that  the  clots  often  found  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries  are,  iu  the  great  majority  of  cases,  mtiochthonaua; 
in  our  opinion,  he  underrates  the  part  played  by  emboli  in  their  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  extent  and  frequency  of  the  foi*mation  of  the 
latter  throughout  the  system  generally;  thus  he  observes  that — 

"  Yirchow  attributes  the  formation  of  these  plugs  in  the  pulmonary  arteries 
to  the  lodgment  there  of  small  dots  or  fragments  of  clots  ('  emboh'),  which 
have  been  mrmed  in  the  veins,  and  have  been  wafted  with  the  blood  through 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  towards  the  lungs.  These  fragments,  he  thinks, 
become  detached  from  the  ends  of  the  clots  which  project  into  the  great 
venous  trunks ;  thus,  in  any  case  where  the  end  of  a  clot  formed  in  one  iliac 
vein,  projected  into  the  vena  cava,  a  portion  may  be  washed  off  by  the  blood 
flowing  against  it  from  the  other  iliac  vein,  and  being  carried  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  may  lodge  upon  one  of  the  projecting  angles  of  the  vessel,  and 
constitute  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  plug.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  may  sometimes  occur.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  surface 
of  the  venous  clots  is  usually  quite  snnooth,  and  therefore  not  very  likely  to  be 
disintegrated  by  the  slowlv  flowing  current  of  blood ;  secondly,  tbat  in  many 
cases,  as  in  Nos.  I.,  II.,  ill.,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pul- 
monary  clots  were  preceded  by  clots  in  the  veins ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  effects 
of  a  preternatural  tendency  of  the  venous  blood  to  coagulate  are,  for  the 
reasons  just  given,  likely  to  be  exhibited  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  as  well  as 
in  other  par^  of  the  system."  (p.  30.) 

Dr.  Humphry  relates  some  cases  which  certainly  prove  that  clots 
often  form  in  the  veins,  and  subsequently  disappear  without  leading  to 
any  bad  result;  but  our  opinion  remains  unchanged  that,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  paragraph,  for  example,  he  takes  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  whole 
subject : 

"I  have  already  said,"  he  remarks,  "that  the  affection  is  rarely  attended 
with  any  serious  consequences.  It  does  not  commonly  seem  to  aggravate  the 
patient's  condition,  or  to  diminish  his  chance  of  recovery ;  indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  observed  an  amelioration  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  to 
he  coincident  with  the  swelling  of  a  limb  which  indicated  an  obstruction  in 
the  great  vein ;  as  though  the  general  mass  of  the  blood  had  become  thereby 
relieved  of  a  certain  quantity  of  its  redundant  fibrin,  and  was  consequently 
better  fitted  to  minister  to  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  vein  occur  during  the  course  of  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  generally 
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takes  place  when  the  disease  is  subsiding ;  it  may  therefore  be  rej^arded  as 
an  attendant  on  recovery,  though  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  low  or  cachectic  stale  of 
system.  I  may  again  remark,  that  it  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  maladf 
called  '  pyiemia ;'  and  though  necropsies  prove  that  it  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  I  have  not  in  any  case 
had  clinical  evidence  of  its  being  followed  by  that  formidable  affection."  (p.  20.) 

While  we  thns  express  oar  diaaent  from  some  of  the  opinions  pat 
forward  by  Dr.  Humphry,  we  have  no  heaitation  in  strongly  recom- 
mending his  interesting  essay  as  one  that  will  amply  repay  a  carefal 
perasaL 

Among  the  cases  by  Dr.  Ogle  to  which  we  have  referred,  will  be 
found  some  interesting  examples  of  the  tendency  in  the  blood  to  a 
spontaueoas  deposition  of  its  fibrin,  so  often  observed  in  diseases  of  an 
atonic  character.  In  his  commentary  on  the  cases  in  the  tenth  volame, 
the  author  makes  some  important  remarks  upon  the  existence  "  of  a 
plugging-np,  and,  it  may  be^  of  other  conditions  also,  of  the  inter- 
vening venoas  channels,**  as  a  connecting  link  between  suppurative 
disease  of  the  inner  ear  and  the  similar  state  of  the  brain  tissae  which  so 
often  follows  it,  for  example,  after  scarlatina.  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  connexion  has  been  before  pointed  out,  and  Dr.  Ogle*s  observa- 
tions prove  the  necessity  which  exists  of  carefully  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  veins  in  all  such  oases. 


Review  XIV, 

€hiy*8  Hospital  Reports  Edited  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  and 
Alfred  Poland.  Third  Series.  Vol.  YIII. — London,  1862. 
pp.  325. 

The  opening  article,  by  Dr.  Wilks,  one  of  the  Editors,  is  of  consider- 
able length,  and  is  devoted  to  the  author*s  experience  regarding  that 
peculiar  form  of  disease  which  has  been  denominated  morbus  Addisonii, 
and  to  which  we  invited  the  attention  of  our  I'eaders  on  a  former 
occasion.*  The  initial  paragraph  in  this  paper  led  us  to  anticipate  a 
more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  than  that  whicH  we  really 
obtain ;  for  our  author,  considering,  as  we  think  rightly,  that  es:pe- 
rience  may  have  enabled  us  to  judge  much  more  correctly  upon  the 
matter,  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  fit  opportanity  ''  to  undertake  aa 
examination  of  the  additional  fiicts  which  have  in  the  mean  time  (L  e., 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Addison's  'Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Supra-renal  Capsules')  been  collected,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they 
tend  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken  his  conclusions. 

Any  comprehensive  examination,  however,  of  such  additional  pub- 
lished cases  or  specimens  illustrating  the  disease  as  have  not  been 
brought  under  Dr.  Wilks*  own  notice  is  not  entered  into,  inasmuch  as 
the  author  "  found  cases  not  sufficiently  well  reported,  or  the  necro- 
scopic  ins})ectiou8  too  vagtie  to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  them  with 
justice  to  that  subject.*'   He  strictly  limits  himself  (and  this  we  cannot 

*  See  Beriew,  Oct.  1856,  p.  401. 
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bat  regret)  tp  the  oonsideration  of  the  twenty-five  cases  of  which  he 
has  a  persooal  knowledge.  We  will,  however,  place  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Wilks  pre£Eu;es  his  general  observations  by  remarking  that  the 
scepticism  which  so  widely  prevails  in  the  profession  respecting  theT 
disea^  in  question,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  want  of  definition 
and  precision  as  regards  its  true  pathological  character;  for  whereas 
Dr.  Addison's  belief  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  work, 
ihat  any  disease  which  affected  the  integrity  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sales  would  be  attended  by  the  remarkable  phenomena  which  he 
described,  Dr.  Wilks  endeavours  to  show  that  the  affection  in  question 
is  NOT  connected  with  cancer,  scrofulous  deposit,  or  any  other  morbid 
change  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  than  that  particular  condition  of 
these  bodies  which  was  found  in  the  early  genuine  cases  which  Dr. 
Addison  first  described,  and  on  which  his  own  opinions  were  originally 
based. 

Dr.  Wilks  laments  deeply  that  Dr.  Addison  should  have  been  led, 
**in  the  ardour  of  a  fresh  discovery,  to  include  cases  of  which  he  had 
p  opportunity  of  proving  their  genuineness,"  and  endeavours,  by  elimi- 
nating such  doubtful  cases,  to  rescue  Dr.  Addison  from  himself,  and  to 
rest  his  discovery  upon  a  more  stable,  albeit  a  narrower,  foundation* 
^e  hints  that  Dr.  Addison  himself  was  prepared,  in  a  future  edition,  to 
clear  the  ground  of  such  extraneous  matter  as  he  had  allowed  himself, 
detrimentally  to  the  safety  of  his  theory,  to  introduce  into  his 
monograph. 

The  author  discusses  his  subject  under  the  following  headings: — 
General  Features  of  the  Disease ;  Constitutional  Symptoms  ;  Special 
Nervous  Symptoms ;  Order  and  Duration  of  Symptoms ;  Discolora- 
tion or  Pigmentation  of  the  Skin ;  Age ;  Sex  ;  Nature  of  the  Disease 
of  the  Capsules;  Objections  against  Addison's  Observations,  &c. 
Respective  of  the  general  or  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  disease,  of 
course,  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Addison  pointed  it  out  as  being 
indicated  most  conspicuously  by  a  strongly  marked  and  progressive 
asthenia,  a  pearly  eye  and  feeble  pulse,  associated  (and  this  appears  to 
have  been  a  sini^  qua  turn)  with  the  characteristic  discoloration  of 
the  skin — and  all  these  symptoms  dependent  in  some  inexplicable  way 
or  other  upon  disorganization  of  the  supra-renal  capsules;  no  other 
organ  in  the  body  apparently  being  the  seat  of  diseasa 

As  regards  the  existence  and  identification  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Wilks 
still  accords  with  Dr.  Addison  as  much  as  he  did  on  a  former  occasion, 
when,  in  the  *  Guy*s  Hospital  Beports,*  he  wrote  on  the  subject;  but  a 
further  and  more  extended  experience,  by  reason  of  an  examination  of 
supplementary  cases,  compels  him  to  make  at  least  two  very  important 
qualifications  in  its  description.  Thus  it  appears,  in  ihejlr^  place,  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilks*  own  cases,  the  change  of  colour  in  the  skin  is 
not,  as  formerly  thought,  a  necessary  element  of  the  disease;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  genuine  Addisonian  malady, 
we  must  have  the  supra-renal  capsules  diseased  in  one  way  only,  and 
ihat  i^  by  their  being  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  deposit,  which,  when 
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recent,  is  of  a  translacent,  softish,  homogeneous  character,  and  sabse- 
quently  degenerates  into  a  yellowish-white  opaque  matter,  afterwards 
softening  into  so-called  abscess,  or  drying  up  in  the  course  of  time 
into  a  chalky  mass.  Dr.  Wilks  states  that  nothing  is  known  of  any 
other  lesion  of  the  capsules  producing  the  disease.*  The  disooloiation 
of  the  skin,  which  is  only  veritable  and  characteristic  when  it  resembles 
that  of  a  native  of  some  southern  country,  appears  to  occur  only  **  if 
the  case  has  been  of  long  duration;^  but  when  it  does  appear  it  pos- 
sesses the  following  peculiarity — viz.,  that  it  implicates,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  entire  surfieice  of  the  body,  being  more  marked,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Southerner,  in  the  axillie,  over  the  pubes^  &c.,  whilst, 
also,  it  makes  its  appearance  the  earliest  in  the  parts  most  exposed,  as 
the  face  and  hands. 

These  are  the  main  exceptions  which,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  Dr. 
Wilks  has  been  induced  to  take  to  Dr.  Addison's  statements,  and  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  Dr.  Addison's  original  and  unaltered 
views  with  regard  to  the  disease  were  exactly  such  as  Dr.  Wilks  now 
sees  reason  to  entertain ;  and  that  the  modifications  made  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  an  extended  study  of  its  pathology,  are  just  such  aa 
Dr.  Addison  had  the  wish  and  intention  to  make  previous  to  his  death. 

As  regards  the  connexion  between  symptoms  and  the  solitary  post 
mortem  lesion  upon  which  they  are  hypothetically  made  dependent.  Dr. 
Wilks  seeks,  with  Dr.  Addison,  to  refer  the  gradual  asthenia  to  some 
failure  of  nervous  force  acting  on  the  heart,  brought  about  by  injury  to 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  in  virtue  of  implication  of  sympathetic 
branches,  or  of  injury  rendered  to  them  by  the  enlarged  and  diseased 
supra-renal  capsules.  He  conjectures,  also,  that  the  more  or  less  sudden 
death  which  may  occur  in  such  cases  is  analogous  to  that  which  not 
uncommonly  attends  a  number  of  diseases  in  which  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves  is  affected  by  contiguity,  and  that  the  pain  in  the 
back  often  complained  of  is  referrible  to  an  implication  of  nerves  in 
connexion  with  the  capsules. 

Respective  of  the  duration  and  order  of  symptoms,  the  average  of 
Dr.  Wilks'  cases  exhibited  symptoms  for  one  and  a  half  year  before 
death,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  being,  as  a  rule,  observed  about 
the  same  time  that  the  patient  began  to  feel  ill  Upon  this  last  point, 
Dr.  Addison,  it  will  be  remembered,  strongly  held  an  opposite  opinion, 
as  the  disease  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  manifested  long  before  the 
pigmentary  changes. 

Dr.  Wilks  then  notices  the  connexion  between  the  melasma  supra- 
renale and  tubercle,  observing  that  in  his  best  marked  cases  there  was 
no  appearance  of  toliercle  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  in  four  only  was 
tubercle  encountered  in  the  lungs.   He  evidently  is  strongly  inclined  to 

♦  At  page  18  Dr.  Wilks  obeerres :  •*  Nor  do  we  reoognise  any  degeneration  of  th* 
tissue  (of  the  capsules)  itself."  We  suppose  from  this  that  Dr.  Wilks  Uaa  never 
met  with  a  fatty  condition  of  these  tissues.  This  state  we  have  frequently  notice^ 
and  the  changes  observed  were  quite  as  great  as  in  instances  of  ordinarily  termed 
"£fttty  degeneration*'  of  the  heart.  A  fatty  and  drriiosed  sUte  of  the  supr»-reoal 
capsules  will  be  found  described  in  vol.  iz.  of  the  *  London  Fftthological  Societv** 
Transactions,*  p.  409. 
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tbe  view  that  the  disease  is  not  of  a  scroftiloas  character,  and  evidently 
laivonTs  tlie  sappoaition  that  it  is  of  a  simple,  so  called  inflammatory 
natora  Without  defining  the  relationship  which  may  exist  between 
tbe  disease  and  any  peculiar  state  of  the  intestinal  tract,  Dr.  Wilks 
observes  that  in  many  cases  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  is  found  ''  which  may  be  called  one  of  irrit4ition.'' 
Dr.  Wilks  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  objections  with  which  Dr« 
Addison's  views  have  been  met  at  various  times,  remarking  that — 

"The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  accuracy  of  Addison's 
conclusions  are  mostly  of  this  nature : — ^That  if  a  large  collection  of  cases  be 
made  where  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  has  been  met  with,  and  also 
that  if  a  large  number  of  cases  be  collected  of  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and 
the  whole  of  such  cases  be  put  together,  these  instances  where  disease  of  the 
capsules  and  discoloration  of  the  skin  are  combined  are  so  few  that  the  occur- 
rence cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  a  coincidence.  This  argument 
has  appeared  to  some  conclusive. 

"  Also,  that  a  complete  destruction  of  the  capsules,  such  as  Addison  has 
described,  has  been  met  with  accidentally  or  in  patients  who  have  died  of 
various  diseases. 

"  Also,  that  the  supposed  inference  of  Addison  that  these  organs  are  vital  is  in- 
oorrect,  since  they  can  be  removed  from  the  living  animal  with  impunity."  (p.  21.) 

These  objections  are  to  be  met  entirely,  in  our  author's  opinion — 
Firstly,  by  limiting  Addison's  disease  to  those  cases  in  which  the  peca- 
liar  change  in  the  supra-renal  capsules  above  mentioned  exists,  exclud- 
ing strictly  all  cases  of  tubercle,  cancer,  ibc.,  of  those  organs.  Secondly, 
by  considering  how  few  the  cases  are  in  which  the  uniform  discoloration 
observed  by  Addison  has  occurred,  and  how  frequently  other  kinds  of 
discoloration  have  been  mistaken  for  the  true  one.  Thirdly,  by  the 
consideration  that  Dr.  Addison  never  considered  the  supra-renal  capsules 
to  be  vital,  but  that  their  disease  proved  injurious  by  reason  of  *'  impli-  , 
cation  of  the  adjacent  organic  nerves,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  his  opinion  was  correct." 

Br.  Wilks  closes  with  the  detailed  particulars  of  his  twenty-five 
cases,  some  of  which  have  been  already  publisheii,  including  all  those 
irhich  have  come  before  him  when  the  organs  have  been  found  affected. 

Such  is  the  paper  by  Dr.  Wilks  on  the  so  termed  morbus  Addisonii 
or  melasma  supra-renale,  conclusive,  in  the  author's  mind,  in  discom- 
fiting all  opponents  to  the  doctrine  which  underlies  this  designation 
If  we  do  not  at  once  accept  Dr.  Wilks'  propositions,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
thought  that  we  are  forgetful  of  what  our  opinion  was  when  Dr. 
Addison's  original  work  was  reviewed  in  these  pages.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  fear  our  opinion,  as  then  expressed,  was  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  more  favourable  than  it  would  have  been  could  the 
additional  cases  which  have  come  to  light  since,  and  the  experiments 
which  have  been  performed,  have  been  foreknown  by  us.  Dr. 
Wilks  must  at  any  rate  think  that  our  full  acquiescence  was  premature, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  found  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prune  and  purge 
Br.  Addison's  work  of  much  that  its  author  offered  and  many  accepted, 
as  positive  proof  of  his  correctness ;  and  in  like  manner  limiting  the  true 
disease  to  those  cases  in  which  the  capsules  were  the  seat  of  the  fibroid 
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depont,  Dr.WOkB  aurt  efnacMiity  ignore  eDtirelj  mtmj 
which  ^rmzioiM  wfitm  bad  peodnoed  or  ooUected  together  in 
■qipoii  of  Dr.  Addison^ft  Tiewm. 

But  ftlthough  we  wmj  not  at  oaoe  nooord  whh  the  reaalta  arrived  at 
hj  Dr.  WOkfl^  we  aie  bj  no  mesne  wiahfol  to  reject  them  altogether, 
or,  indeed,  to  come  at  pieaent  to  an j  definite  condaeion  on  the  subject. 
80  many  eaaes  bearing  on  the  qaevdon  bare  been  scattered  through 
oor  medical  litetmtiue,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  since  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Addiaon's  work,  in  addition  to  the  Gny*s  Hospital  cases,  that 
we  cannot  legitimately  arrive  at  any  remit  ontil  we  shall  have  the 
oppoftunity  of  comparing  these  cases  and  carefully  collating  all  their 
particulars — ^thus  forming  a  larger  induction  than  has  hitherto,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  made. 

One  or  two  points,  however,  ao  strike  us,  in  reading  over  Dr.  Wilks* 
cases  and  remarks  that  we  must  say  a  few  words  upon  them  at  the 
present  timeu 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Uie  ''revised  code,"  the 
true  disease  only  exists  when  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  the  seat  of 
a  fibroid  or  calcareous  deposit  (not  considered  to  be  of  a  strumous 
nature);  and  again,  that  the  asthenia  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  produced  by  some  injury  to  the  organic  (or  sympathetic) 
nerves  in  the  structure  of^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  o^  the  diseased 
capsules — the  latter  case  being  most  likely  the  true  one.  Now  we 
would  ask,  if  all  this  be  so,  how  are  we  to  understand  that  the  organic 
nerves  adjacent  to  the  suprarenal  capsules  would  run  more  risk  if 
these  capsules  were  the  seat  of,  and  enlarged  by,  fibroid  deposit  than 
if  they  were  occupied  and  enlarged  by  scrofiilous  or  by  cancerous 
deposit  of  any  kind  ?  We  should  have  thought  that  they  would  have 
.  been  involved  equally  in  any  of  these  conditions.  Then  again,  con- 
sidering the  close  contiguity  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  the 
kidneys,  it  might  surely  have  been  expected  that  in  the  many  cases 
wherein  the  kidneys  are  extensively  enlarged  from  various  causes 
(hypertrophy,  the  presence  of  abscesses,  cysts  of  numerous  kinds,  calculi, 
Aa  &C.),  and  in  cases  of  tumours  of  different  kinds  in  the  renal 
regions,  we  should  have  had  the  adjacent  organic  nerves  implicated 
quite  as  much  as  in  those  cases  of  enlarged  suprarrenal  capsules,  which 
are  described  as  being  **  twice  their  ordinary  size,"  or  ^*  as  large  as  a  hazel 
nut  or  walnut"  (very  few  apparently  being  much  larger),  and  yet  wo 
are  not  wont  to  look  for  the  symptoms  of  Addison  s  disease  where 
the  kidneys  are  so  diseased.* 

Moreover,  on  reviewing  Dr.  Wilks*  cases,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
view  entertained  both  by  him  and  by  Dr.  Addison,  that  the  disease  was 
the  result  of  implication  of  the  organic  nerves  within  the  substance  of, 
or  external  to,  the  supra-renal  bodies,  we  could  not  &il  to  notice  how 
very  slightly  these  capsules  in  several  of  his  capital  cases  must  have 
been  increased  in  size,  and  how  slightly  the  enlargement  which  existed 

*  Neither  do  we  look  (ihoogh  the  neoessitj  for  the  eodstence  of  broming  of  the  akin 
is  now  relinqoiahed)  for  soch  skin  pigmentation  when  the  organic  nerves  are  interfered 
with  or  implicated  by  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  although  ptobahl/  the 
Sfthenio  qrmptoau  may  arise  from  such  impUcataom 
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would  sofice  to  pvodace  the  required  implication  of  adjaoent  parts. 
For  example,  in  case  5  we  onlj  have  it  said  that  'Hubercular  deposit 
was  also  found  in  one  of  the  supra-renal  capsules;"  in  case  10  the 
capsules  are  said  to  be  quite  disorganized,  and  none  of  the  original 
structure  lelt^  *<  the  maases  of  disease  corresponding  in  sizi  and  shapb 
to  the  organs  themselves,  though  not  quite  so  regular  in  form,  and 
slightly  latter."  In  case  14  we  find  that  the  '*  right  supra-renal  capsule 
was  diseased,  containing  a  shall  collection  of  cheesy  matter,  with  a 
drop  OF  so  of  thinner  fluid  in  the  centre."  In  case  16  the  left  cs^>sule 
18  described  as  being  ''  rather  laroer  than  usual,  and  much  altered 
in  character."  In  case  1 8  these  organs  were  *'  slightlt  larger  than 
natural,  and  were  wholly  converted  into  a  tough  yellow  amorphous 
matter."  In  case  21  it  is  stated  that  <<  the  supra-renal  bodies,  or  rather 
the  diseased  masses  which  took  their  places,  were  not  very  larob^ 
in  length  about  that  of  the  organs  themselves,  but  not  so  broad." 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  other  cases;  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
&cts  on  which  we  are  now  commenting  are  adduced  as  illustrating  impli- 
cation of  adjacent  parts,  we  should  certainly  have  expected  more  precision 
in  the  descriptions  as  to  dimensions,  <bc.  of  the  supra-renal  bodies;  for 
is  it  not^  indeed,  a  very  slight  amount  of  assistance  that  we  derive  (in 
our  desire  to  trace  an  accordance  between  the  instances  related  and  the 
inferences  gathered  therefrom)  when  we  find,  as  in  case  2,  these  organs 
merely  mentioned  as  containing  fibrinous  concretions;  or,  as  in  case  5, 
where  it  is  merely  said  that  "  tubercular  deposit  was  also  found  in  one 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules;**  or,  as  in  case  6,  where  the  capsule  is  described 
as  being  "enlarged  and  occupied"  by  deposit,  &a;  or,  as  in  case  17, 
as  being  quite  destroyed  by  the  peculiar  organizable  matter  in  all 
stages,  ic.  (no  mention  existing  of  the  dimensions  of  the  organ);  or,  as 
incase  17,  where  one  capsule  is  said  to  "consist  of  a  hard  mass  of 
fibro-albuminous  tissue,  degenerating  in  parts,"  ko, ;  or,  as  in  case  20, 
where  the  place  of  the  organs  is  described  as  being  occupied  by  scro- 
fulous deposit;"  or,  as  in  case  22,  where  they  are  noticed  as  "much 
enlarged ;"  or,  as  in  case  23,  where  the  left  capsule  was  found  "  large, 
hard,**  &C. — the  capsule  being  converted  "  into  a  roundish  mass;"  or,  as 
in  case  24,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  these  organs  were  considerably  en- 
larged,** ko,  1  We  do  not  think  that  the  various  descriptions  which  we 
have  just  quoted  tend  to  lead  us  to  any  very  definite  conclusions  in 
either  one  direction  or  another,  as  to  whether  the  surrounding  organio 
nerves  were  encroached  upon  or  not.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
where  the  nervous  ganglia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  capsules  were 
examined  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  they  were  found  to  present  no 
morbid  appearance. 

We  have  ventured  thus  to  draw  attention  to  certain  parts  of  Dr. 
Wilks*  pa])er,  not  with  any  view,  as  before  said,  of  now  ofieriug  any  critical 
opinion  as  regards  this  field  of  inquiry,  modified  as  it  must  be  considered 
to  be  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Addison  (for  which  critical  opinion  possibly 
we  may  not  even  yet  have  sufficient  or  sufficiently  satisfactory  data),  but 
simply  to  point  out  the  salient  points  of  that  which  in  our  own  country 
has  most  recently  been  written  concerning  it.  With  these  observations 
.wepasB  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  communication  in  the  volume* 
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IL  Cow  of  Tumour  €U  tJie  Bom  of  the  Brain;  with  OphihaUno- 
Bcopic  and  Fost-mortem  ExamincUioi^  of  the  Eyes, — Bj  C.  Badbb. 
— ^This  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirtj-two,  of  regular  habits, 
never  having  had  syphilis,  who  was  admitted  into  Guy*s  Hospital  in  a 
semicomatose  state,  with  eyelids  half  closed  and  "  pnpils  dilated,  cod- 
tracting  only  a  little  and  sluggishly."  He  had  had  several  "fits" 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  been  the  subject  of  sympto™* 
showing  that  some  cerebral  disease  was  most  likely  present.  Ip  1861 
there  was  slight  intolerance  of  light,  with  impairment  of  the  sight  of 
both  eyes,  and  a  complaint  of  "  flashes  of  lightning  going  through  the 
eyes.*'  On  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  the  bloodvessels  (veins)  of 
the  retina  were  found 

"  Gorjued  with  blood  and  tortuous  (elongated).  The  optic  nerve  (at  the  choro- 
retinid  aperture)  of  the  left  eye  appeared  almost  as  red  as  the  adjoining  choroid, 
especially  its  temporal  portion  (inverted  image),  thos  appearing  ill-defined,  i.e., 
the  adjoining  choroidal  structure  not  well  marked  off.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  retinal  arteries  where  they  pass  through  the  nerves ;  the  veins  were  as  nume* 
rous  and  gorged,  &c.  as  in  the  retina.  In  the  right  eye  a  similar  state  of  the  veins 
existed  in  a  still  higher  degree.  The  situation  of  the  optic  nerve  (of  the  choro- 
retinal  aperture)  could  only  be  recognised  by  the  vessels  of  the  retina  converging 
together  and  passing  through  it ;  the  contours  of  the  aperture  were  observed 
by  the  great  vascularity  of  the  nerve  thus  blending  in  colour  with  the  choroid, 
and  probably  changing  the  reflection  from  the  retina.'*  (p.  66.) 

Mr.  Bader  proceeds  to  remark  that — 

"  The  other  cerebral  s;fmptoms,  together  with  the  enlarged  tortuous  state  of 
the  veins  of  both  the  retins,  made  it  probable  that  an  undue  accumulation  of 
blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain  was  the  cause  of  the  state  of  the  veins  of  the 
retinae/'  and  that  ophthalmosoopically  "  it  was  interesting  to  find  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve  apparently  unchanged  in  structure  with  such  considerable 
venous  congestion  ot  the  retina."  (p.  67.) 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  cerebral  ventricles  were  found 
distended  by  clear  serum,  and  a  tumour  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
cineritious  part  of  the  brain,  which  had  sprung  apparently  from  the 
membranes,  was  found  at  the  base  of,  and  indenting  that  organ  on  the 
inner  and  lower  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  This 
tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  small  ben's  egg,  was  so  situated  that  it  also 
compressed  the  |K)ns  Varolii,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  It  proved  to  possess  mainly  a  fibrous  structure, 
and  was  composed  of  a  number  of  nodules,  in  which  the  fibres  were 
"  placed  in  a  concentric  manner,  just  as  in  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  which,  indeed,  it  much  resembled."  "  The  right  vertebral  artery, 
which  had  been  compressed,  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  other.*' 
The  optic  nerve  and  other  parts  of  the  eye  were  normal,  except  that 
the  central  retinal  vein  appeared  enlarged  where  it  passed  the  lower 
margin  of  the  choroidal  aperture.  The  lungs  were  congested,  and  in 
parts  in  a  state  of  grey  hepatization — ^a  condition  attributed  by  the 
author  to  pressure  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Bader  suggests  that  **  it  would  be  interesting  in, cases  of  brain 
disease,  whether  vision  be  impaired  or  not,  to  examine  the  retina  for  its 
vascularity,  with  a  view  of  watching  cerebral  changes  and  establishing 
•the  value  of  this  diagnostical  aid.     In  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
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may  refer  to  a  communication  by  Dr.  Ogle  in  the  '  Medical  Timed  and 
Crazette,'  June  9th,  1860,  p.  752,  wherein  a  similar  suggestion  in  con- 
nexion with  diseaises  of  the  brain  is  made  apropos  of  certain  cases 
there  related. 

ILL  This  paper  contains  Section  I.  Rema/rhs  on  the  Stereoseopio 
Theory  of  Vision ;  tot^  OhseroaXions  on  the  Experiments  qf  Professor 
WhecUstone :  and  Section  II.  The  Stereoscope  and  Stereoscopic  ResvUs, 
By  Joseph  Towne. — These  pai)er8,  which  contain  the  accounts  of 
several  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  connexion  with  the 
numerous  figures  which  are  introduced,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  could  not  possibly  condense  them.  The  author  describes  and 
depicts  an  "  adjustive  stereoscope"  which  he  has  invented,  and  which 
for  his  method  of  investigation  he  found  superior  either  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster  s  lenticular  stereoscope,  or  the  original  reflecting  stereoscope 
of  Professor  Wheatatone. 

IV.  Climcal  Notes  on  some  cases  of  Disease  of  the  Heart.  By 
S.  O.  Habebshon,  M.D. — The  author  points  to  the  effect  which  in 
chroniccasesof  disease  of  the  heart,  removal  from  small  houses  to  large 
hospital  wards  often  has  in  bringing  on  bronchitis,  and  thus  an  increased 
embarrassment  of  the  heart's  movement.  He  very  justly  remarks  that— 

"  In  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  the  regulation  of  the  muscular  exercise 
of  the  patient,  care  as  to  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  avoid 
hepatic  congestiou  and  flatulence,  and  attention  to  the  atmospheric  condition, 
so  as  to  guard  against  recurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis,  are  amongst  the  most 
important  curative  means  which  we  possess,  or  rather  the  means  by  which  to 
retard  the  rapid  increase  and  speedy  termination  of  the  disease."  (p.  99.) 

Eight  cases  are  given  in  detail,  reported  by  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Spurgki, 
along  with  ''  Remarka''  Of  these  we  would  point  to  cases  I.  and  YII. 
as  being  more  unusual  in  their  phenomena  than  the  rest.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  we  have  an  instance  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  opening 
into   the   pulmonary  artery,   in  a  soldier,   aged   twenty-four.     The 

.  aneurysmal  aperture  in  the  aorta  was  situate  on  the  right  of  that 
vessel,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  aortic  valve,  and  that  com- 
municating with  the  pulmonaiy  artery  was  immediately  above  the 
valves  of  the  vessel  There  was  also  aortic  and  mitral  valvular  disease, 
one  of  the  aortic  valvular  crescents  being  cribriform  and  another 
aneurysmal;  and  there  was  also  aneurysm  of  one  of  the  communica- 
tions. On  stethoscopio  examination  ''over  the  aortic  valves,  there 
was  a  prolonged  systole  or  bruit,  and  a  second  regurgitative  bruit  was 
faintly  audible,  with  a  feeble  click  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 
Below  the  nipple  was  a  loud  systolic  bruit,  continuous  with  the  second 
eound.*^ 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  physical  signs  had  reference 
to  the  lesions  as  noticed  in  the  post-mortem  examination,  Dr.  Habershon 

.  observes : 

•*  The  examination  after  death,  however,  rendered  it  probable  that  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  Uood  into  the  aneurism  synduronously  with  the  systole  of  the 


heart  wis  in  nart  the  cause  of  the  first  sonpd,  and  it  is  possible  that  an  ^xtm* 
sioQ  of  blood  from  the  less  distended  sac  might  partly  cause  the  less  distinct 
diastolic  bruit.  These  sounds  were  not  found  to  follow  the  course  of  the  pul- 
monary towards  the  left  side,  as  in  imperfect  ventricular  septum,  or  in  open 
ductus  arteriosus,  but  were  heard  in  the  course  of  the  aorta  towards  the  right 
side."  (p.  103.) 

In  this  case  there  was  deep  lividitj  of  the  face  along  with  other 
STinptonis  of  organic  cardiac  disease. 

In  Dr.  Habershon's  seventh  case  we  have  an  example  of  that  peen- 
liarity  not  frequently  encountered — viz.,  a  triple  sound  at  the  heart, 
the  ordinary  systole  being  followed  by  a  double  shorter  sound.  The 
jmtient  was  aged  fifty-five,  of  temperate  habits,  and  had  had  cholera 
and  a  slight  attack  of  rheumatism.  About  a  year  before  admission 
into  Guy's  Hospital  he  had  an  attack  of  haemoptysis,  and  cough  and 
dyspnoea^  which  lasted  six  months.  The  respiration  was  generally  free 
and  normal,  but  there  were  numerous  r&les  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung. 
The  pulse  was  108,  regular  but  small ;  respiration,  when  at  rest,  24. 
The  pericardial  dulness  was  increased,  but  no  murmur  was  audible. 
Under  the  use  of  small  doses  of  steel,  digitalis,  &c,  and  complete  rest, 
^  the  pulse  became  more  full,  and  the  triple  sound  entirely  ceased." 

The  author'  looks  upon  this  triple  sound  ^  as  being  produced  bj 
want  of  proper  consentaneous  action  in  the  muscular  fibres  connected 
with  the  mitral.**  Accompanying  this  paper  is  a  lithograph,  well 
illustrating  the  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  opening  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

V.  I^otes  of  several  cases  in  which  PodophyUin  wets  used  as  a  Purga- 
tive. By  S.  O.  Habebshon,  M.D. — These  cases  are  12  in  number 
(all  difiering  in  nature),  and  illustrate  the  use  of  this  remedy,  in 
df>se8  ranging  from  one-fourth  of  a  grain  up  to  one  grain,  combined 
with  extract  of  henbane.  Dr.  Habershon  has  found  it  "  more  active 
'  than  jalap*'  (does  he  mean  Jalapine  ?),  and  when  given  in  the  above 
doses,  "  directly  after  a  meal,  the  bowels  have  acted  efficiently  and 
without  pain  in  about  twenty-four  hours.**  Sometimes,  however,  pain 
was  produced,  and  an  irritable  condition  (of  the  bowels).  Dr.  Haber- 
shon  mentions  a  case  in  which  by  mistake  from  seven  to  ten  pill» 
were  taken  instead  of  one,  and  the  violent  symptoms  which  follow  a 
full  dose  of  elaterium  were  produced. 

Referriug  to  the  supposed  action  of  this  remedy  upon  the  liver,  two 
cases  are  quoted  of  jaundice  and  liver-disease,  in  which  the  motions^  which 
were  pale,  became  of  deeper  colour,  "  so  far  tending  to  confirm  the 
theory  of  its  cholagogue  action,  although  bile  elements  may  be  dis- 
charged without  great  depth  of  colour  in  fssoes.*' 

Dr.  Habershon  thinks  that  in  "the  constipation  of  children  we  could 
not  recommend  its  use ;"  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  once  or  twice  found 
podophyllin  act  in  the  case  of  children  with  complete  satisfaction.  Our 
own  experience,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  corresponds  pretty 
much,  on  the  whole,  with  Dr.  Habershon's  as  to  the  uses  of  this  lately 
introduced  medicine.  We  must  say,  however,  that  we  have  found  it  vaii- 
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able  in  action — that  is  to  say^  the  same  dose  has  produced  on  patients 
of  a  similar  age  and  under  circniastances  tolerably  akin,  very  different 
results  as  regards  activity  and  amount  of  purgation.  It  is  a  question 
worthy  of  solution  whether  this  variability  should  be  attributed  to 
difereuce  in  the  individuals  or  to  difTerence  in  the  strength  of  the  drug. 

YI.  Tkoo  Gcues  of  JExtra- Uterine  FoUation  treated  hy  Ahdomind 
Section.  By  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D.,  E.R.S. — These  cases  are  full 
of  interest,  and  very  systematically  recorded.  Among  other  prelimi- 
nary observations,  the  author  has  the  following  respective  of  the  clasB 
of  cases  of  which  his  two  are  q)ecimen8.     He  remarks : 

'*  We  cannot  extract  from  statistics  the  revelation  of  a  sure  guide  as  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  employed  in  any  given  case  of  disease,  and  particn- 
Jarly  in  this  class,  where  the  conditions  are  exceedingly  variable.  Hence  it  is 
imperatiTe  that,  independently  of  the  information  to  he  derived  from  statistics, 
every  symptom  should  be  carefully  considered  and  well  balanced  with  the 
others  oefore  we  determine  our  line  of  practice."  (p.  127.) 

Gase  I.  has  the  following  heading : — ''  Extra-uterine  fcetation,  and 
communication  with  intestine  a  few  months  after  full  term ;  putridity 
of  foetus ;  extreme  depression  of  the  patient ;  treated  by  abdomini^ 
section  ;  cyst  not  adherent ;  death  in  twelve  hours." 

Case  n.  was  as  follows : — "  Extra-uterine  foatation  of  four  years' 
standing ;  communication  with  bladder^  and  cystitis ;  removal  of  bones 
by  abdominal  section.     Recovery." 

After  a  series  of  remarks  upon  the  characteristics  of  these  particular 
cases,  and  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject  in 
general,  Dr.  Hicks  promulgates  the  four  following  rules  : 

"  1st.  If  the  patient  be  in  fi^od  health,  without  any  irritation  of  the  bladder 
or  bowels,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  watch  till  any  such  symptom  arose. 

"  2nd.  Should  there  be  nnmistakeable  evidence  or  communication  having 
taien  place  with  the  intestine,  the  more  particiilarly  if  the  child  be  but  recently 
dead,  Uien  there  can  be  no  miestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  abdominal  section  at 
an  early  period,  with  the  mode  of  management  above  suggested,*  if  no  adhesion 
exist  anteriorly. 

"3rd.  Should  time  have  elapsed,  and  there  be  distinct  evidence  of  pointing 
into  rectum,  vagina,  or  through  abdominal  parietes,  in  such  a  position  that  we 
can  assist  in  withdrawing  the  foetal  bones,  then  Mattei  recommends  the  en- 
largement of  the  opening  and  gentle  assistance.  This  would  be  the  more 
advantageous  plan  if  some  bones  had  already  escaped. 

"  4th.  In  case  communication  has  taken  place  with  the  bladder,  the  neces- 
sity of  operation  is  as  strong  as  in  any  case,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
However,  in  regard  to  the  danger  from  constitutional  symptoms,  there  is  less 
urgency  in  the  performance  of  it,  if  we  can  by  rest,  opiates,  and  judicious 
management,  subdue  the  symptoms  for  a  time ;  for  in  that  case  we  snail  have 
an  increased  chance  of  adhesions  and  diminution  of  contents.     If,  however^ 

*  ThiB  alludes  to  the  procedure  of  sewing  the  free  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  cyst  to 
tiie  corresponding  one  of  the  abdominal  section  before  attempting  to  extract  the 
fcetns,  which  is  neoessary  prorided  there  is  no  adhesion,  or  only  a  partial  one,  between 
the  cjst  and  the  parietes.  Dr.  Hicks  (p.  138)  describes  the  steps  and  the  precaaiioiia 
to  be  taken  in  accomplishing  this  end. 
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they  oontimie  to  be  serere,  or  are  on  the  increase,  then  we  shall  gain  nothing 
by  postponing  the  extraction  of  the  foetus."  (p.  140.) 

YII.  Notes  on  two  eases  qf  Uterine  Polypi,  By  J.  Bbaxton  Hicks, 
M.D.,  F.RS. — Dr.  Hicks  anticipates  the  description  of  bis  cases  by 
remarking  upon  the  want  of  any  *'  definite  boundary-line  between  any 
of  the  adventitious  growths,**  observing  that  numerous  hints  may  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  course  of  life-history  during  the  progress  of  many 
of  these  growths,  *'but  that  some  of  them  continue,  we  maj  say 
permanently,  as  an  intermediate  condition,  throughout  their  whole  ex- 
istence." 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases  was  exemplified  the  combination  of  the 
"  malignant  fibroid,**  and  "  fibro-nucleated**  growth.  The  so  termed  semi- 
malignant  polypus  was  removed  in  a  patient  aged  forty-seven,  from  the 
OB  uteri,  by  a  wire-rope  noose,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  ''  portion  of  the 
cervical  mucous  membrane, hypertrophied,  and  increased  in  bulk  priDci- 
pally  by  the  addition  of  connective  and  fibrous  tissue.  The  only  indi- 
cation of  any  tendency  to  malignant  disease  existed  in  the  layers  imme- 
diately underlying  the  epithelium;** — a  layer  of  irregularly  small 
caudate  cells,  arranged  more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  a  network,  almofl(t 
all  the  cells  containing  two  or  three  nuclei  of  different  sizes  amongst 
granular  content& 

After  the  removal  of  the  polypus,  the  extensive  haemorrhage  whicb 
it  had  produced  entirely  ceased,  and  the  os  uteri  resumed  its  natural 
condition.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  patient  appHed, "  on  account 
of  a  tumour  which  was  attached  to  the  uterus,  extending  nearly  to  the 
nmbilicua*'  Hamorrhage  had  been  produced  by  this,  but  had  ceased. 
There  was,  however,  pain  and  a  chloronsemic  aspect.  The  patient  died 
suddenly,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  from  &tty  heart 

On  examination  after  death,  the  tumour  was  found  to  involve  all 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  to  extend  secondarily  to 
the  lumbar  glands,  and  to  adhere  to  and  penetrate  into  the  calibre  of 
the  ilium  as  a  reddish  mass  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  On  minute  ex- 
amination, the  growth  was  found  at  its  lower  parts  to  consist  of  firm 
fibrous  and  connective  tissue,  gradually  towards  the  upper  part  assum- 
ing a  cerebriform  character,  the  softer  parts  being  made  up  of  broader 
nucleate  fibre-cells  combined  with  a  few  cells  similar  to  those  shown 
beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  polypus;  the  fibre-cell,  however,  every- 
where predominating. 

Dr.  Hicks*  second  case  was  one  of  intra-uterine  polypus,  removed 
by  annealed  steel-wire-rope  ecraseur — ^recovery  ;  and  is  quoted  as  an 
iuHtance  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  removal  of  such  can 
be  effected. 

YII  I.  On  Strtct'wre^  Retention  of  Urine,  Stone  in  the  J^adder,  and 
other  Diseases  0/  the  Urinary  Organs,  "By  T.  Bbtaivt. — This  is  a 
very  comprehensive  communication,  and  occupies  no  less  than  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundred  pages  of  the  volume.  In  it  the 
author  has  proposed  *'  to  consider  the  sui^gery  of  the  genito-urinary 
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system,  being  guided  in  its  consideration  simply  by  tbe  facts  which 
the  analysis  of  the  mass  of  materials  before  him  may  yield."  That 
this  mass  of  materials  is  considerable  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  tbe  surgical  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  between  October  1st,  1853,  and  March  30th, 
1861,  the  details  of  which  furnish  the  source  fh)m  which  his  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn  : 

I>ia~«e..  ^^  Died.  ToUl. 

Simple  organic  stricture 336  ...  9  ...  346 

„  „  with  retention  .  .  106  ...  3  ...  109 
„             „             with  extravasation 

of  urine    ...........  30  ...  15  ...  45 

Simple  organic  stricture,  with  urinary  fistoliB  46  ...  1  ...  4/ 

Traumatic  stricture  and  ils  compUcationd  .  34  ...  1  ...  35 
Cases  of  "  external  diTision"  and  "  perineal 

section" 36  ...  7  ...  43 

Gases  of  puncture  of  bladder  per  rectum    .  20  ...  3  ...  23 

Betention  of  urine 76  ...  4  ...  80 

Kuptured  urethra 19  ...  —  ...  19 

Urethral  calculus 12  ...  2  ...  14 

Irritable  bladder 134  ...  2  ...  136 

Incontinence  of  urine 22  ...  —  ...  22 

Hasmaturia       19  ...  —  ...  19 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate   .....  6  ...  —  ...  6 

Calculus  vesicie 112  ...  22  ...  134 

Total 1008  69  1077 

To  give  any  analysis  or  epitome  of  so  lengthy  and  complicated  a 
paper  is  unfortunately  out  of  our  present  limits,  and  we  are  obliged 
merely  to  confine  our  notice  to  one  or  two  points  which  Mr.  Bryant  has 
here  illustrated,  noticing  by  tbe  way  his  own  observation,  that  many 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led  "  have  materially  differed 
from  those  which  he  had  previously  entertained,*'  owing  to  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  definite  data.  Following,  then,  our  author,  in  the 
divisions  of  his  subject,  we  will  first  quote  the  formularized  state* 
ments  in  which  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigations  as  to  the 
causes  of  "  stricture."     He  gives  them  as  follows : 

"1.  That  chronic  gonorrhceal  inflammation  may  fairly  be  ascribed  as  its 
cause  in  42  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  direct  injury  to  the  urethra  in  6'6  per 
cent. ;  and  that  in  at  least  half  the  cases  no  definite  cause  can  be  assigned. 

"  2.  That  the  use  of  injections  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhcea,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  decided  action  in  the  production  of  a  stricture ;  such  injections 
having  been  employed  in  but  28  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  a  previous 
gonorrhea  had  been  regarded  as  the  assigned  caase ;  and  in  about  13  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  simple  organic  stricture. 

"  3.  That  whatever  influence  an  irntating  hyper-acid  or  alkaline  urine  may  pos- 
sess in  excitiug  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  urethra,  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  be  obtained  that  it  has  any  power  in  producing  organic  stricture."  (p.  152.) 

With  regard  to  the  ''  Treatment  of  Stricture,"  Mr.  Bryant  answers 
the  question,  "  Can  a  stricture  be  ever  completely  cured  T  by  remark* 
ing  that  it  is 
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**  Perfectly  cbnceitable  tluit  sach  a  restdt  might  be  obtamed,  and  caaes  do 
nnqueationaDly  occur  of  simple  organic  stricture,  in  which  treatment  has  re- 
stored the  normal  patency  of  the  canal,  and  in  which  no  subseauent  return 
has  ever  been  observed.  Still,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  as  well  to  beUeye 
that  strictures  are  not  absolutely  curable,  but  that  after  the  canal  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  natural  calibre,  occasional  surgical  treatment  will  be  required  to 
maintain  the  patency  of  the  passage  which  the  primary  treatment  may  have 
secured."  (p.  159.) 

Of  the  603  cases  of  simple  organic  stricture  which  are  indnded  in 
Mr.  Bryant's  repertoire  it  aeems  that,  disr^rding  the  immediate 
treatment  which  an  attack  of  retention  of  urine  may  have  required, 
"  565  cases  were  treated  by  simple  dilatation,  and  38  by  some  opera- 
tion opening  the  nrethra  in  the  ^'crinenm,'*  and  of  the  43  cases  of 
traumatic  stricture,  "37  were  treated  by  dilatation,  and  6  by  opening 
the  urethra  in  the  perineum.** 

Five  cases,  four  of  which  are  out  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Birkett,  are 
given,  in  which  stricture  was.  treated  by  internal  division,  with  success. 
In  all  these  cases  the  strictui'e  existed  either  at  the  urethral  orifice,  or 
within  the  terminal  inch  of  the  passage. 

No  case  is  related  in  which  benefit  followed  the  treatment  of  stric- 
ture by  caustics. 

Passing  over  several  sections  of  the  paper,  we  find  a  chapter  (viiL), 
page  187,  containing  a  general  summary  on  "  t^erineal  Section,**  and 
*'  8ymes*  Operation.**  I^gardiog  the  very  limited  class  of  cases  in 
which  these  operations  are  called  for,  Mr.  Bryant  draws  up  the  follow- 
ing "  practical  conclusions  :** 

"  1.  That  in  any  case  of  stricture  requirinff  operative  measures,  the  opera* 
tion  of  '  external  division '  is  to  be  selected  whenever  it  can  be  applied,  in 
preference  to  the  more  difficult  and  uncertain  operation  of  'perineal  section.' 

"  2.  That  in  those  cases  of  stricture  which  are  permeaole,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  a  grooved  staff  can  be  passed,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  ordy  excep- 
tional cases  are  aiiy  operative  measures  called  for ;  in  the  cases  upon  which 
the  remarks  have  been  hased,  the  operation  was  required  only  in  1*44  per  cent., 
or  hardly  1}  per  cent. 

*'  3.  That  the  very  irritable  and  contractile  strictures  are  the  only  cases  of 
permeable  stricture  requiring  such  treatment. 

"  4.  That  in  stricture  complicated  with  urinary  abscess,  or  with  extravasa- 
tion, in  which  some  free  incision  is  always  demanded  to  give  exit  to  the  pus,  or 
cxtravasated  urine,  the  best  and  most  scientific  practice  is  to  divide  the  stric- 
ture at  the  same  time ;  the  operation  of  external  aivision  of  the  stricture  being 
selected  when  a  grooved  staff  can  be  passed,  and  of  perineal  section  when  it 
cannot. 

"  5.  That  in  strictures  comolicated  with  perineal  fistula,  operative  measures 
are  only  required  when  humoler  means  have  failed.  If  tne  stricture  be  a 
permeable  one,  the  operation  of  external  division  is  only  called  for  under  the 
same  conditions  whicn  have  been  held  to  be  sufficient  to  demand  such  measures 
when  no  such  complications  existed ;  when  connected,  however,  with  imper- 
meable or  obliterated  urethra,  the  operation  of  perineal  section  is  of  great 
value. 

**  6.  That  in  tranmatie  stricture  these  operative  measures  are  required  at 
least  twice  as  frequently  as  they  are  in  the  simpler  cases.  The  same  principles 
of  treatment  are  applicable,  however,  to  both  cases ;  but  as  impermeable  and 
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obliterated  urethras  are  more  common  as  a  result  of  iujarj,  the  operatiou  of 
\        perineal  section  is  most  frequently  required."  (p.  188.) 

As  regards  cases  of  stricture  in  which  the  operation  of  puncturing 
the  bladder  through  the  rectum  was  performed,  of  the  twenty- three 
examples  noticed  in  the  table  of  diseases  already  quoted,  relief  was 
readily  secured  by  the  operation,  and  in  no  one  instance  did  any  evil 
result  follow  from'  its  practice. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Stone  in  the  Bladder,"  allusion  is  made  to  the 
author*3  paper  in  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  vol.  xlv., 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  even  in  the  fatal  cases  of  lithotomy  (one 
case  only  in  every  twenty),  the  result  is  in  almost  every  case  due  to 
organic  disease,  and  not  to  the  dangers  of  the  operation.  Speaking 
of  lithotrity  in  the  adult,  the  author  states  that,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience in  those  cases  of  calcubis  which  are  associated  with  an  inflamed 
bladder  and  enlarged  prostate,  the  apparently  more  severe  operation 
of  lithoton)y  is  at  least  as  successful  and  hardly  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  lithotrity,  which  was  in  these  cases  advocated  by  Sir  £enjamin 
Brodie. 

At. the  close  of  the  table  is  appended  an  analysis  of  230  cases  of 
lithotomy,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  paper  in  the  *  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions,'  just  cited. 

The  above  communication  of  Mr.  Bryant's,  containing  much  valuable 
matter,  might,  we  think,  have  been  mado  shorter  and  less  diffuse.  More- 
over, we  found  a  deficiency  as  to  systematic  arrangement  in  its  con- 
struction which  was  embarrassing.     It  wanted  more  kneading. 

IX.  Case  of  Progressive  Atrophy  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Hands;  En- 
largement of  the  Ventricle  of  the  Cord  in  tfie  Cervical  Region,  wWi  A  trophy 
of  the  Grey  Matter  {Hydromydus).  By  W.  Gull,  M.D. — After  Elu- 
sion to  the  three  well-known  forms  of  so- termed  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  and  to  that  form  of  atrophy  of  which  Dr.  Meryon's  (*  Med.- 
Chir.  Transactions,'  vol.  xxxv.  p.  73)  are  good  examples,  which  begins 
in  and  is  peculiar,  as  well  as  limited  to  childhood,  being  allied  to  rickets. 
Dr.  Gull  proceeds  to  narrate  his  case.  It  was  that  of  a  hardworking, 
sober  tailor,  aged  forty-four,  whose  first  symptom,  thirteen  months  pre- 
viously, was  deficiency  of  power  to  move  the  fourth  and  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  which  became  flexed ;  the  hand  being  cold  and  the 
fingers  feeling  numb  (no  pain). 

Feb.  5, 1862. — "  Two  months  ago  the  middle  finger  of  the  same  hand  became 

suddenly  affected,  and  three  weeks  ago  the  three  inner  fingers  of  the  left  band 

became  weak  and  flexed  in  the  same  way,  but  without  any  numbness.    The 

hands  graduallT  wasted.    The  arms  are  not  affected.    Seven  weeks  ago  he  had 

pains  through  his  chest,  and  a  feeling  of  tightness  across  the  upper  part.  He  is 

hale ;  has  no  pain  in  his  hands,  but  the  right  is  cold,  with  a  feelmg  ot  numbness. 

The  left  hand  is  not  so  cold,  and  the  sensation  in  it  is  perfect.    He  can  move 

both  thambs  and  index  fingers  freely ;  he  can  also  extend  the  first  phalanges  of 

the  other  fingers  of  both  hands,  bat  not  in  the  least  degree  the  second  and  third 

.       phalanges,  which  are  geotly  flexed  towards  the  palm.   The  interosseous  spaces 

*       on  the  backs  of  the  hands  are  sunken ;  palm  of  hands  hollow,  and  the  flexor 

tendons  very  prominent.  ...  He  can  move  the  arms  freely  in  all  directions ; 

61'xxxi.  11 
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can  walk  perfectly  well.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  there  is  slight 
flattening  of  the  natural  curve  of  the  spine,  from  the  Inns  muscles  of  the 
back  being  at  this  part  wasted.  Pressure  on  the  fourth  dorsal  spinous  process 
causes  a  sharp,  prickling  pain,  as  of  a  knife  running  into  the  part ;  but  when 
the  part  is  not  touched  he  nas  no  pain.  No  pain  on  pressing  the  other  spinous 
processes ;  no  a£fection  of  sensation  in  Buy  part,  except  the  leelingof  numbness 
in  the  right  hand ;  sphincters  good ;  urine  normal ;  appetite  and  digestion 
good.  He  was  put  upon  a  full  aiet,  and  the  wasted  muscles  were  daily  gal- 
vanised by  an  intermittent  current.  A  fortnight  after  admission  he  had  gained 
power  in  the  hands.  It  was  noted  that,  with  a  moderate  current,  the  con- 
tractility of  the  muscles  of  both  hands  was  good,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  were  least  wasted.  Sensibility  less  acute 
in  the  right  hand  than  in  t)ie  left,  but  no  marked  anesthesia  of  either.  A  few 
davs  after  this  report  the  patient  sickened  with  tvphus  fever,  and  died  the 
8tL  of  March."  (p.  247.) 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  spinal 
cord  appeared  broader  and  somewhat  flattened. 

"On  making  transverse  sections,  the  white  columns  had  their  normal  con- 
sistence  and  texture,  but  the  centre  of  the  cord  had  a  laree  cavity,  beginning 
at  the  fifth  cervical,  enlarging  downwards  to  the  seventh,  and  from  thence 

taperin&r,  as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (i>.,  to  the  fourth  dorsal) 

The  only  remains  of  the  grey  matter  were  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity 
behind  the  anterior  columns.  Heie  the  caudate  vesicles  haa  their  normal  size 
and  structure ;  the  pigment,  nucleus,  and  nucleolus  being  well  marked,  and  the 
tubular  structure  unaltered.  The  cavity  in  the  cord  was  bounded  by  a  layer 
of  condensed  grey  substance,  which  could  be  separated  as  a  distinct  membrane. 
On  its  interior  surface,  forming  the  lining  of  the  cavity,  were  a  number  of 
delicate,  elongated,  nuclear  bodies,  apparently  epithelium.  One  or  two  granule- 
cells  were  found  scattered  amongst  the  white  columns,  but  no  further  traces 
of  any  active  tissue  change.  The  roots  of  the  nerves  appeared  normal,  and  con- 
tained healthy  tubules.  The  character  of  the  fluid  filling  the  cavity  could  not 
be  ascertained^  as  it  escaped  in  the  removal  of  the  cord  From  the  spinal  canal." 
(p.  249.) 

In  his  comments  upon  this  case,  Dr.  Gull  observes  that  it  shows — 

"  How  great  morbid  changes  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cord  may  undergo, 
with  but  slight  and  limited  and  only  slowly  progressive  peripheral  effects.  .  .  . 
1'his  case  is  therefore  another  instance  of  atroplij  progressuig  from  muscle  to 
muscle  in  the  slowest  way,  and  unattended  by  any  of  the  common  proofs  of 
central  disease,  though  depending  upon  it."  (p.  246.) 

He  proceeds  to  remark  : — "  It  also  suggests  some  doubt  respecting 
the  validity  of  the  present  theories  of  the  function  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  ;**  and  refers  to  the  proof  afibrded  by  the  case,  ''  how  large 
a  part  of  the  grey  matter  may  be  blowly  removed,  without  aflfecting 
sensation  to  any  corresponding  extent,  without  disturbing  the  general 
functions  of  the  cord,  or  the  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  parts 
below." 

The  change  in  the  cord,  ''so  far  as  it  aflected  the  grey  matter, 
seemed  to  be  no  more  than  atrophy  from  distension  of  the  ventricle  of 
the  cord,  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  it." 

The  form  of  the  cavity  on  transverse  section  was  seen  to  correspond  "to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  grey  matter  and  its  cornua,"  and  was  not 
a  simple  circular  dilatation.    Dr.  Gull  accounts  for  the  peripheral  efiects 
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being  chiefly  marked  in  the  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  by  the  fact  of 
their  chiefly  arising  opposite  the  part  where  the  cavity  was  the  widest. 
The  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  interesting  and  well-executed  litho- 
graph, showing  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  and  the  enlargement  of 
its  ventricle. 

X.  A  Case  of  Arrest  of  Development  of  ike  Humerus.     By  John 
BiRKRTT. — The   patient  was   twenty-five  years  old,   enjoying    good 
health,  and  in  other  respects  well  developed.     The  right  humerus  was 
only  seven  inches  long,  whilst  the  left  measured  thirteen  inches.     The 
diaoQeter  of  the  different  parts  of  the  shafts  of  bone  felt  equal.     The 
right  scapula  and  clavicle  slightly  less  developed  than  the  left,  and  the 
right  and  left  radius  and  ulna  were  of  equal  development.     The  mus- 
cular movements  and  developments  equal  in  botji  arms.     There  was 
found  a  single  slight  depression  or  dimple,  and  a  small  cicatrix,  about 
two  inches  below  the  right  acromion  process,  at  which  place  an  abscess 
had  opened  during  infancy,  but  no  bone  had  exfoliated  or  been  removed. 
Mr.  Birkett,  very  ingeniously,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us^  very  justly,  finds 
an  explanation  of  the  arrest  of  development  in  the  supposition  that 
inflammation,  from  injury  or  disease,  had  been  excited  at  the  line  of 
jnnction  of  the  temporary  cartilage  with  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
osRified  shaft  of  the  humerus;  and  thus  the  development  of  new  bone 
was  arrested  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft,  and  the  longitudinal 
increase  of  this  bone  interfered  with.     A  lithograph  accompanies  the 
description. 

XI.  Case  iUiistrating  the  Arrest  of  Development  of  the  Right  Humerus 
after  an  Injury  received  in  Infancy.  By  Thou  as  Bryant. — After 
referring  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  upon 
the  mode  of  growth  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  effects  of  injury  and 
disease  upon  their  development,  Mr.  Bryant  relates  the  altove-mentioned 
case,  which  forms  a  good  "  pendant  "  to  that  of  Mr.  Birkett,  which 
precedes  it.  The  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  whose  right 
humerus  had  been  arrested  in  its  growth  lengthwise,  when  an  infant, 
by  a  fall  and  injury  to  the  right  shoulder.  The  injury  was  not  followed 
by  suppuration  or  exfoliation  of  bone,  but  was  succeeded  by  stiffness 
of  the  joints  and  arrest  of  growth  of  the  right  arm.  The  woman  had 
grown  up  in  good  health,  but  the  right  humerus  had  continued  firmly 
ankylosed  to  the  scapula.  "  The  head  of  the  humerus,  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude, the  shaft  of  the  bone,  as  regards  its  diameter,  with  the  condyles, 
appeared  to  be  of  their  normal  dimensions.**  (p.  254.)  And  "  the  right 
elbow-joint,  fore-arm,  and  hand  were  well-developed*** 

Mr.  Bryant  was  unable  to  affirm  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
injary  received  during  infancy  which  prevented  '^  the  subsequent  growth 
and  development  of  that  soft  and  vascular  cartilaginous  layer  which  is 
situated  between  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  and  their  epiphyses.** 
This  case  is  also  illustrated  by  a  lithograph. 

XII.  Description  of  a  remarkable  Enlargement  of  the  Nerves.     By 
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Waltsr  Moxov,  M.D.— -The  peculiarities  of  tliis  very  remarkable  case 
were  casually  observed  (in  the  dissecting-room)  in  the  l)ody  of  a  female 
who  had  died  of  fever,  the  phenomena  of  whose  nervous  system  during 
life  were  unknown.  The  extraordinary  enlargement  alluded .  to  was 
not  confined  to  any  nerve  or  set  of  nerves,  but  all  the  nerves  throngh- 
out  her  body — 

"  Were  found  to  be  uniformly  increased  in  size  throughout  their  entire  extent, 
in  such  a  wa^  that  they  had  nearly  three  times  their  usual  diameter ;  thej  were 
fldi  enlarged  m  just  proportion  to  their  pro[>er  sise,  and  there  was  no  irregular 
swelline  or  tumours  of  them,  or  connected  with  them,  at  any  part ;  the  fasdcuH 
of  whicn  they  were  composed  were  individually  larger  than  usual,  so  that  these 
ner?es  looked  coarse  in  texture ;  when  one  of  the  larger  of  them  was  cut  across, 
the  great  sise  of  the  fasciculi  was  plainly  seen;  there  was  no  increase  of  the 
interstitial  neurilemma,  but  rather  a  proportional  decrease,  so  that  the  coarse 
component  fasciculi  were  more  than  ordinarily  independent  of  and  moveable 
u|ion  each  other.  The  nerves  were  enlarged  in  this  extraordinary  manner  as 
far  as  the  naked  eye  could  trace  them,  and  were  not  easilv  broken,  so  that 
branches,  usually  so  small  as  to  be  very  diflScult  of  manipulation,  could  with 
great  facility  be  followed  close  up  to  their  ultimate  distnbution.*'  (p.  260.) 

On  microscopical  investigation  it  was  found  that  in  every  portion  of 
nerve  examined  "  the  average  diameter  of  the  ultimate  fibrils  was 
^i^th  to  9  j^th  inch,  some  as  hirge  as  ^^^th  inch  were  measured,  have 
been  found  smaller  than  -nArv^^  T\i\&  enlarged  size  contrasts  strongly 
with  that  of  the  ultimate  nerve-tubules  ordinarily  observed,  which  are 
in  siie  "about  ^^th  to  X5*^^^  ^"^^h,  rarely  a  little  larger,  often 
much  smaller." 

Dr.  Moxon  observes — 

"  It  is  this  enormous  size  of  the  elementary  fibrils  which  renders  the  cue  so 
remarkable.  If  the  great  size  of  the  nerve  truuks  had  depended  upon  an  on- 
usually  large  number  of  these  elements,  the  case  would  have  been  worthy  of 
note,  but  we  should  have  had  some  analogy  for  it  in  the  large  muscles  of  an 
unusually  muscular  man,  or  even,  more  distinctly,  in  the  numerous  blood 
corpuscles  of  one  who  is  plethoric,  or  in  the  multiplied  adipose  vesides  of  a 
very  fat  person."  (p.  260.) 

A  lithograph,  from  a  drawing  {ad  naiurani)  by  Mr.  Hurst,  at- 
tached to  the  report  of  the  case^  shows  remarkably  well  the  exagge- 
rated size  of  five  of  these  nerves. 

XIII.  Descnpdon  o/some  neto  Wax  Medd$  kUefy  adtU  io  the  Mu- 
MMM.  By  the  Curator. — ^Tbese  models  illustrate  "  Disease  of  the 
Skin  by  post-mortem  examination,  or  Verruca  Neanogenica,"  ''Ar- 
senical Eiiiption  on  Face,"  ''  Glanders,'*  ^  Melanotic  Tumours  of  Leg,^ 
and  **  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  other  visoera  in  Girdiac 
Disease.** 

XIV.  St>me  Paints  in  the  Toadeclogy  of  Copper.  By  Wx.  Qdldtg, 
M.R,  F.R.S. 

XV.  On  Me  XomffichUure  cf  Organic  CompoutuU,  Bv  Wx.  Oi>> 
Llhu,  M.B.,  F.RS. — We  can  only  ctrfer  our  readers  to  tkk  aad  the 
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previoos  papers,  the  first  very  interesting  and  practical,  tHe  latter  most 
abstruse.     Want  of  space  precludes  our  giving  au  epitome  of  them. 

XVI.  Case  of  Deformity  of  the  Mouth  after  Sloughing  of  the  Cheek 
from  Fever — Operation  and  Recovery,  By  T.  Bryant. — The  case  was 
one  of  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw  in  a  child.  The  mode  of  re-formation 
of  the  mouth  is  minutely  described,  and  forcibly  illustrated  by  three 
lithographs,  showing  the  patient's  face  before  the  operation,  after  the 
first  and  after  the  second  operation. 

XYII.  Almond  Food  as  a  Substitute  for  Bread  in  Diabetes,  By 
F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D. — The  indigestibility  of  the  almond,  so  well  known, 
is  to  be  removed  by  having  been  thoroughly  ground,  and  the  slight 
trace  of  sugar  and  gum  which  it  contains  to  be  removed  by  water. 
We  have  then  the  remaining  constituents  which,  along  with  eggs,  may 
be  made  into  food  admirably  adapted  to  the  diabetic,  and  ''  as  unex- 
ceptionable as  animal  food." 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  60  and  61,  Bishopsgate-street, 
18  prepared  to  supply  this  kind  of  food. 

XYIIL  On  the  Water  of  Guy's  Hospital  Well.  By  Auouste  Dupb^ 
Ph.  D.,  F.C.S. — By  the  analyses  made  from  time  to  time,  it  appeara 
that  the  water  is  liable  to  minute  variations  of  composition.  Dr.  Dupr6 
confirms  the  existence  of  potassium  in  the  well-water  by  spectrum 
analysis,  and  ''  discovers  the  previously  unsuspected  presence  of  lithium 
and  strontium." 

The  .volume  closes  with  the  following  communication  : 

XIX.  Spontaneous  Aneurysm  ofikeBraMal  Artery^  cured  by  Com' 
pression.  By  John  Birkett. — This  highly  interesting  case  occurred 
in  the  person  of  a  hard-working  medical  man,  aged  twenty-nine.  Com- 
pression was  used  for  above  four  months.  At  the  last  date  mentioned, 
September  12th,  the  tumour,  which  had  continued  to  decrease,  was 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Pulsation  had  not  returned.  Mr.  Birkett, 
observing  of  the  rarity  of  this  form  of  aneurysm,  remarks,  that  he  could 
not  hear  of  a  single  instance  being  placed  on  record,  and  that  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  who  gave  his  advice  in  tliis  case,  had  never  met  with  one. 
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PART   SECOND, 


Art.  I. — 1.  On  the  NcUure,  Catuea,  Variety,  and  Treatment  of  Bodily 
Deformities;  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  tfie  City  (hiho- 
pcedic  Hospital  in  tlie  Year  1852,  and  subseqttently.  By  K  J. 
Chance,  F.R.C.S.,  Ac.  la  Two  Parts.  Part  L— London,  1862. 
pp.  304. 

2.  On  the  Mechamcal  Appliances  necessary/  for  the  Treatment  of  De- 
formities,    By  Henry  Heather  Bigo,  <fcc.     Part  II. — The  Spine 
and  Upper  Extremities. — London,  1862.     pp.  303. 

We  have  placed  these  two  works  together,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to 
cognate  subjects;  but  they  are  quite  different  in  their  method  of 
treating  those  subjects.  Mr.  Chance's  book  is  a  scientific  treatise  on 
the  method  of  production  of  all  deformities,  both  congenital  and 
acquired.  Mr.  Biggs'  on  the  contrary,  is  an  account  of  what  his  art 
(that  of  a  surgical-instrument  maker)  can  do  to  remedy  two  classes  of 
deformities  only — those  of  the  spine  and  upper  extremity.  The 
former  treatise  is  very  readable,  and  in  some  parts  very  amusing,  but 
the  practical  result  of  it  is  trifling.  Mr.  Chance  spends  a  large  space 
in  enumerating  the  various  causes  which,  as  he  supposes,  may  produce 
congenital  deformity  or  malformation,  the  chief  of  which  he  makes  to 
consist  in  *' error  in  the  primary  impulse  of  development,"  which 
surely  makes  the  matter  veiy  little  clearer ;  the  second  is  '*  hereditary 
influence,"  on  which  head  Mr.  Chance  broaches  some  very  singular 
theories.  For  instance,  in  commenting  on  a  case  in  which  eight  members 
of  the  same  family  were  born  successively  with  club-foot,  he  gives  the 
following  explanation  : — ''  The  first  impregnation  not  only  fecundated 
and  imbued  the  first  ovum  with  an  impulse  that  gave  rise  to  club- 
feet in  the  firat-born,  but  also  partially  fecundated  seven  other  ova,  all 
of  which,  in  due  time,  on  fecundation  being  subsequently  completed, 
gave  rise  to  children  with  club-feet  like  the  eldest."  (p.  76.)  (The 
italics  are  the  author*&)  The  proofs  which  Mr.  Chance  brings  forward 
of  this  curious  assertion  are  slender  enough— viz.,  1st,  that  mothers  have 
been  said  to  have  produced,  to  one  male;  of&pring  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  another  male  by  whom  they  had  been  previously  im- 
pregnated ;  and,  2ndly,  that  Mr.  Newport  convinced  himself  that  the 
contact  of  a  certain  number  of  spermatozoa  is  necessary  for  complete 
fecundation,  but  that  fecundation  may  be  effected  partially  (so  as  to 
occasion  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  normal  changes  in  the  ovum)  by 
a  snudler  amount     How  does  Mr.  Chance  supply  the  third  link  which 
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(admitting  the  value  of  his  two  first)  his  chain  would  require — viz., 
that  such  ova  remain  unchanged,  hut  capahle  of  further  fecundation 
in  the  ovary  for  an  indefinite  period  1  Mental  emotion  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  Mr.  Chance  altogether  rejects  as  a  cause  of  deformity, 
devoting  to  it  a  lively  chapter  which  is  at  any  rate  amusing,  if  not 
perfectly  convincing,  on  this  vexed  question.  Arrest  of  development 
he  classes  as  a  separate  cause,  treating  of  it  independently  of  his  first, 
for  some  reason  which  is  hardly  made  clear  to  us.  He  then  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  more  practically  interesting  causes  of  deformity  arising 
from  mechanical  interference  with  the  emhryo,  hy  the  pressure  of  the 
funb,  by  the  position  in  utero  (one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
book),  and  by  disease.  This  slight  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  part 
of  Mr.  Chancers  work  will  show  our  readers  what  they  may  expect  to 
find  in  it.  The  latter  part,  which  treats  of  acquired  deformities,  is  far 
leids  fully  worked  out,  but  probably  if  Mr.  Chance  should  complete  his 
work  by  a  second  volume  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  deformities, 
whose  causes  he  has  considered  in  this,  the  proportion  would  be  re- 
versed. We  trust  that  Mr.  Chance  will  do  so ;  his  practical  experience 
appears  to  have  been  great,  and  his  style  of  writing  is  clear,  pleasant, 
atid  forcible.  We  believe  that  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Chance's  work 
will  much  exceed  the  first  both  in  interest  and  value. 

Mr.  Bigg*s  volume  may  be  described  as  an  advertisement  of  the 
instruments  which  he  constructs  for  the  relief  of  spinal  curvatures,  &c., 
and  looked  at  in  that  light  it  does  very  considerable  credit  to  its  author, 
and  may  be  very  advantageously  consulted  by  surgeons  undertaking 
to  give  opinions  in  such  case&  When  we  denominate  Mr.  Bigg's  book 
an  advertisement,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  the  slightest  disrespect 
to  the  author,  or  the  least  censure  of  the  work.  Such  an  advertise- 
ment is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and  the  ample  details  into  which  it 
goes  will  account  for  the  notorious  success  which  Mr.  Bigg  has  attained 
as  a  mechanist.  The  explanation  of  the  production  of  spinal  curva- 
tures is  intelligible  and  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  many  of  the 
instruments  which  Mr.  Bigg  describes  seem  perfectly  adapted  for  their 
relief,  especially  those  which  are  intended  to  be  worn,  and  which  act 
on  the  rack-and-pinion  principle.  The  efficacy  of  the  complicated 
couches  which  he  has  figured,  is,  we  should  think,  too  dubious  to  justify 
a  recommendation  of  such  expensive  machinery  in  ordinary  cases.  An 
ingenious  machine,  however,  for  gymnastic  exercises  (figured  at  p.  253), 
certainly  appears  worthy  of  a  patient  trial.  Clear  and  succinct  direc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  form  of  instrument  recommended  in  each  class 
of  deformities. 


Abt.  II. — On  Teething  of  Infants,     By  Henry  Hanks. 
London,  1862.     Small  8vo,  pp.  124. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  book  that  any  well  educated  or  experienced 
practitioner  did  not  know  before  it  was  printed ;  there  is  nothing  in 
it  that  has  not  been  told  to  the  non-professional  public  over  and  over 
again,  in  fewer  words  and  more  intelligible  phraseology. 
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Avr.  III. — I.  An  Tniroduciion  to  CUnieal  Medicme;  heing Lectures  on  the 
Method  of  Examining  PaiienU,  and  the  Meaune  necenary  for  ar^ 
riving  at  an  Exaei  Diagnoeie.  By  Jomr  Hdoheb  Bekkstt,  M.D., 
F.R.S.K,  Profesflor  of  the  lofltitutes  of  Medicine,  and  Senior  Pro- 
feftBor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ke. 
Fourth  Edition.— J^c^tn^f^A,  1862.     pp.  182. 

2.  IHtUs  for  Clinical  Clerke  in  Medical  Caaee. — London^  1862. 
(ADonjmouB  Pamphlet) 

Amr  work  on  practical  sabjects  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bennett  which 
baa  attained  a  fourth  edition,  must  be  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to 
require  any  recommendation  in  this  place.  We  may,  nevertheless, 
cfbiierTe,  that  the  author  has  not  failed  to  add  a  chapter  on  Professor 
Czermak*8  method  of  examining  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  nares  ;  but 
any  comments  upon  this  addition  to  our  means  of  diagnosis  would  here 
be  superfluous,  inasmuch  aa  the  last  as  well  as  the  present  number  of 
the  Review  contains  an  article  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
laryngoscopy,  dbc.  This  edition  is  illustrated  by  an  increased  number 
of  woodcuts. 

Useful  aa  Dr.  Bennett*s  little  work  may  be  to  the  student,  it 
is,  however,  not  free  from  some  of  the  deficiencies  which  so  fre- 
quently attend  the  construction  of  anything  like  an  elementary 
treatise.  Thus,  at  p.  162,  where  directions  exist  for  detecting 
albumen  in  the  urine,  wo  have  no  mention  whatever  of  a  most  neces- 
sary precaution,  one  from  the  neglect  of  which  we  have  not  infre- 
quently seen  students  at  the  bedside  completely  miss  their  path  in 
searching  for  albumen  in  the  urine;  and  that  is  the  precaution 
lest  the  test-tube  used  in  the  observation  be  not  a  dean  one.  We 
certainly  think  ("  for  we  are  nothing  if  not  critical**)  that  any  teaching 
claiming  to  be  systematic  and  accurate  on  the  detection  of  albumen, 
roust  be  considered  as  deficient  unless  warning  be  given  that  the 
precipitation  of  this  substance  by  heat  may  be  entirely  defeated  if 
the  urine  be  slightly  acidified  by  any  nitric  acid  inadvertently  left 
in  an  unwashed  tube,  or,  indeed,  even  if  the  urine  be  naturally  of  a 
very  highly  acid  character.  The  student  should  also  be  a.i\ised  that 
the  coagulation  of  albumen  may  be  interfered  with  if  the  urine  possess 
naturally  an  alkalii%e  reaction. 

The  |)amphlet  (professing  no  parentage)  which  we  have  bracketed  with 
Dr.  Bennett's,  one  evidently  calculated  to  yield  considerable  help  to 
those  who  may  be  learning  how  to  elicit  data  necessary  for  arriving  at  a 
correct  diagnosis,  also  falls  into  the  same  error ;  for  on  referring,  at  p.  23, 
to  a  description  of  the  mode  of  showing  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  we  find  that  the  fallacy  above  adverted  to  is  completely  overlooked. 
Moi*eover,  we  find  that  whiUt  a  distinct  precaution  is  given  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  any  breakage  of  the  test-tube  in  the  application  of  heat, 
no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  manner  in  which  this  accident 
perhapa  most  frequently  happens,  and  that  is  by  allowing  the  outside 
of  the  tube  to  ba  wot  during  the  uae  of  the  spirit-lamp. 
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Abt.  IV. — The  Pathdogy  and  Treatment  of  the  VeMreal  Biaeaeee. 
By  Fbeemait  J.  Bumstbad,  ^,D.— Philadelphia,  1861.  Svo, 
pp.  686. 

To  attempt  to  place  before  our  readers  anything  like  an  adequate  re- 
presentation of  the  contents  of  this  work,  it  wonid  be  requisite  to 
reiterate  what  has  already  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal — viz.,  a  discussion  on  the  modem  doctrines  of  syphilis. 
It  must  suffice  that  we  assure  our  readers  that  it  contains  a  well- 
digested,  well-written,  practical,  and  impartial  review  of  the  latest 
researches  and  investigations  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  No 
less  valuable  is  the  historical  sketch  which  forms  its  '^  Introduction." 
It  has  not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  meet  elsewhere  with  a  more  lucid  and 
interesting  summary  of  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  venereal 
diseases.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  somewhat  rare  merit  in  Trans- 
atlantic works,  of  being  written  in  pure  and  classical  Anglo-Saxon. 


Abt.  V. — A  Manual  of  Midwifery.      By  Alfkbd  Meadows,  M.D. 

London,  1862.     pp.  319. 

Ir  the  student  will  only  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Meadows'  little  manual,  he  cannot  fail  to  approach  the  practice  of 
midwifery  with  well-grounded  confidence.  Closely  printed  in  a  small 
type,  and  small  as  to  bulk,  this  work  deserves  to  be  called  "  little  "  only 
as  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  for  it  is  yery  large  as  to  its  amount  of 
information,  condensed  as  to  the  arrangement  of  that  information,  and 
marvellously  clear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  before  the 
reader.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  mere  handbook  of  routine  practice, 
to  be  available  at  the  bedside,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
neglected  opportunities.  It  demands  an  attentive  study,  and  by  the 
rich  stores  of  scientific  knowledge  that  it  will  impart,  will  amply  repay 
the  labour  bestowed. 


Abt.  VI. — Spinal  Debility;  its  Preoention,  Pathology,  and  Cure,  in 
relation  to  Curvatures,  Paralysis,  Epilepsy,  and  Various  Defor- 
nUties.  By  Edwabd  W.  Tuson,  F.RC.S. — London,  1862.  8vo, 
pp.  155, 

The  main  point  of  this  essay  is  the  dependence  of  spinal  distortion  on 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  intervertebral  substance  with  softening  of 
the  vertebrae,  whence  it  follows  that  the  chief  aim  in  treatment  must 
be  to  support  the  spinal  column,  so  that  the  weight  shall  be  removed 
therefrom.  To  attain  this  object,  the  means  advised  are  sound  and 
judicious.  Mr.  Tuson  inclines  to  the  supine  horizontal  posture,  iu 
preference  to  the  inclined  plane,  in  cases  of  spinal  curvature.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  utility  of  the  prone  position  in  many 
cases,  he  denounces  its  indiscriminate  use.  Conjoined  with  the  parti- 
cular posture,  either  prone  or  supine,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  eacii  cas^  the  author  devotes  a  due  share  of  attention  to  yarious 
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kindd  of  exercise,  and  to  the  medical  and  hygienic  care  of  the  general 
health.  Id  this  essay  there  is  contained  much  valuable  practical 
matter  in  small  compass. 


Art.  VIL — The  Physiological  Method  of  Treating  Conmimption,     By 
Henbt  R.  Silyesteb,  B.A.,  M.D. — London,  1862.    pp.  24. 

The  object  of  this  well-composed  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  the  superior 
lobes  of  the  lungs  are  the  primary  seat  of  tubercles;  and  this  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fuDction  of  respiration  being  less  active  in  these 
portions  than  in  the  parts  inferior  to  them. 

His  mode  of  treatmeut  of  the  disease,  limited  to  its  early  stage — ^he 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  early  stage  is  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained— is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  deficient  aeration,  and  consists 
in  such  measures  mainly  which  conduce  to  the  free  action  of  the  lungs, 
and  especially  of  their  superior  portions. 

We  have  called  this  view  an  hypothesis,  for  other  we  cannot  consider 
it.  It  is  ingeniously  put  forth,  in  the  manner  of  the  special  pleader, 
though  we  do  not  doubt,  in  all  sincerity.  Unfortunately  for  its 
soundness,  it  leaves  a  vast  number  of  cases  unexplained.  Were  it 
true,  pulmonary  consumption  should  be  a  rare  disease  amongst 
labourers  working  in  the  open  air,  and  women  should  be  vastly  more 
subject  to  it  than  men,  and  the  performers  on  wind  instruments  should 
be  exempt  from  it.  One  omission  is  the  passing  over  entirely  the 
tubercular  diathesis. 

In  justice  to  the  author  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  he  hardly  lays 
too  much  stress  on  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  on  such  means  as 
conduce  to  the  free  action  of  the  lungs,  such  action  im])lying  of  course 
the  free  passage  of  air  through  the  superior  lobes.  What  he  holds  to 
be  a  sine  qud  non  as  a  prophylactic,  or  as  he  would  express  it,  a  remedial 
means,  we  view  merely  as  ancillary. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  *  Journal  de  M6decine  et  de  Chinir- 
gie  Pratiques,'  a  doctrine  is  advocated  but  little  different  from  that  of 
Dr.  Silvester.  M.  Giutrac,  its  author,  recommends  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  in  all  its  dimensions  by  attention  to  *'  hygiene  et  uue  gym- 
nastique  sp6ciale  des  organs  respiratoires,"  in  which  the  upper  ex- 
tremities should  be  most  exercised,  and  in  acts  of  abduction,  a 
recommendation  which  appears  to  us  more  rational  than  that  of  Dr. 
Silvester,  of  taking  the  weight  of  these  extremities  off  by  the  up- 
lifling  of  the  arms^n  forced  respiration. 


Art.  VIII. — On  the  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  wUltout  Specifics. 
By  J.  L.  Milton.     Second  Edition.     1862. 

This  is  a  re-edition  of  a  work  which  has  proved  a  success  as  fiftr  as  its 
author  is  concerned,  and  which  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  known  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  since  it  was  originally  a 
reproduction  of  papers  published  in  the  '  Medical  Times'  and  '  Medical 
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Circular.'  We  need  not,  therefore,  spend  much  space  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Milton's  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea.  That 
^which  is  most  peculiar  to  himself  in  Mr.  Milton's  plan  is  that  he 
entirely  rejects  the  use  of  copaiba  and  cubebs,  and  trusts  almost 
exclusively  to  injections,  assisted,  however,  by  sedative  and  diuretic 
medicine.  He  t^ches  that  the  common  belief  as  to  the  tendency  of 
injections  to  produce  stricture  and  swelled  testicle  is  entirely  imaginary. 
Mr.  Milton  does  not,  however,  deny  that  the  so-called  specifics  do  some- 
times cure  the  disease.  All  that  he  wishes  to  show  is  that  the  treat- 
ment by  injection  is  so  far  more  satisfactory,  simple,  and  pleasant,  that 
the  use  of  drugs  so  uncertain  and  so  nauseous  as  copaiba  and  cubebs 
should  be  given  up.  This  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  and  ex- 
perience; for  ourselves,  though  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Milton  in 
condemning  the  indiscriminate  use  of  specifics,  and  in  believing  that 
much  mischief  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  injections,  especially 
iu  the  production  of  stricture,  of  which  they  were  perfectly  guiltless, 
we  still  have  met  with  cases  in  which  even  the  mildest  injection  given 
with  the  greatest  care  has  produced  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
infiammation,  while  the  disease  has  yielded  immediately  to  the  use  of 
copailia.  Mi*.  Milton's  whole  work  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the 
treatment  he  recommends  would,  we  feel  sure,  obtain  a  large  measure 
of  success  upon  careful  and  persevering  trial.  The  difficulty  of  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  roost  probably  the  cause  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  which  stiJl  exists  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  complaint,  is  that 
the  surgeon  has  so  seldom  the  opportunity  of  being  sure  that  his  treat- 
ment really  obtains  a  fair  and  complete  trial.  When  we  have  had  the 
opp<irtunity  of  treating  cases  of  gonorrhoea  under  circumstances  such 
as  placed  the  patient  under  our  complete  supervision,  we  have  not 
found  it  by  any  means  so  intractable  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  average 
of  practice. 

But  the  thing  that  will  strike  the  readers  most  in  perusing  Mr. 
Milton's  books  is  his  peculiar  style  of  writing.  He  seems  in  a  state 
of  chronic  irritation  throughout  with  some  one  who  has  denied  or 
neglected  his  doctrines  or  his  claims  to  originality  in  propounding  them. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  the  doctrines  are  sensible  enough  in  themselves,  and 
if  they  will  stand  the  test  of  experience,  will  make  their  own  way; 
but  this  fussy  sort  of  style  always  makes  the  reader  suspect  that  his 
author  has  found  reasoning  insufficient  to  support  his  views,  and 
hence  has  been  driven  to  try  scolding.  Mr.  Milton  need  not  descend 
to  this  sort  of  writing,  since  what  he  has  to  say  is  sensible  and  good 
in  itself,  and  would  make  more  impression  on  the  reader  if  urged  in  a 
sensible  business-like  way,  like  any  other  ordinary  medical  topic,  than 
when  set  off  by  irrelevant  digressions  and  patched  with  yet  more 
irrelevant  quotations  from  Homer,  &c. 

The  pre&ce  of  this  work  is  an  example  much  in  point.  We  had 
occasion,  in  noticing  Mr.  Milton's  last  book,  to  give  him  a  gentle  hint 
that  he  was  wasting  an  unnecessary  amount  of  indignation  on  some  one 
wko  had  criticized  him  in  the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journal.'  Mr. 
Milton  replies  that  the  article  in  question  was  "  a  piece  of  low  coarse 
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inftiH^"  and  then  danbes  off  into  a  tirade  against  anonjmons  criticism 
in  general;  declaring,  with  the  exqnLdte  ioconsiatencj  which  seems 
alwajrs  to  characterize  anthon  smarting  nuder  the  lash— ^/Ervf,  that  the 
•ystem  it  detestable,  abominable,  and  the  like;  itez^,  that  it  is  quite 
innocuous,  as  it  never  stopped  the  progress  of  a  reallj  good  book ; 
further,  that  it  is  beneath  the  notice  of  the  present  writer,  and  he  will 
not  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  finally ,  that  his  opinion  is  as  under,  and 
then  follow  three  pages  of  raving  declamation   against  anonymous 
oritioism  and  critics ;  of  which  we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  Mr. 
MiIton*s  opinion  is  that  no  anonymous  critic  ever  <'  gave  a  masterpiece 
to  the  world,**  and  that  he  supports  this  opinion  by  the  examples  of 
Macaulay  and  Scott,  who  certainly  did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
anonymous  criticism,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of  the  very 
creators  of  Mr.  Milton's  special  Mu  noire,  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  yet 
wlioHo  "  masterpieces**  are  the  avowed  delight  of  this  hater  of  anony- 
mous criticism.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  editors  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  allow  their  critics  to  sign  their  names  to  their  articles, 
were  it  not  that  such  a  plan  must  lead  either  to  a  system  of  indis- 
criminate and  unmeaning  laudation,  or  to  a  perpetual  wrangle,  so 
i^oarisome  that  no  man  fit  to  do  anything  else  would  engage  in  the 
task.     Even  under  the  present  system,  the  fact  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  as  Mr.  Milton  wishes  to  put  it     Criticism  is  very  seldom  over 
severe,  still  more  seldom  coarse  or  vulgar.     In  fiict,  it  could  not  be  so 
unless  the  public  delighted  in  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  which,  as  far  as 
our  exi>erienoe  goes,  they  do  not;  and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
litemry  criticism,  we  are  bold  to  say  that  in  the  criticism  of  medical 
works,  no  book  of  the  highest  class  is  severely  handled,  and  few  which 
liave  much  merit  are  ill-spoken  of  at  all  (though  the  lash  is  sometimes 
laid  on,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Milton*s  critic,  with  too  un- 
8})aring  a  hand) ;  but  many  worthless  works  are  praised,  because  the 
critic  is  loth  to  wouud  the  feelings  of  an  author  whom  he  knows  to  be  in 
otlu»r  rt^peots  a  man  of  merit,  or  because  the  author's  friends  (sometimes 
it  is  salt)  even  himself)  are  called  in  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  produo* 
tiou.  If  all  criticisms  were  to  be  signed,  these  evils  would  be  immensely 
inci»A.stHl,  while  others  still  more  formidable  would  also  be  created.    If 
Mr.  Milton  again  api^ears  before  the  public,  we  hope  he  will  be  con- 
teuttni  with  having,  in  this  slashing  pre£u:e  of  his,  given  his  critics  "  as 

ShhI  as  they  brought  ;**  and,  leaving  all  personal  questions,  address 
imaolf  iu  a  quiet  and  Sk^ber  way  to  the  business  in  hand.  Above  all, 
let  him  give  the  proof  sheets  into  the  hand  of  some  friend,  selected 
tBfit|Hvially  for  his  lack  of  all  enthusiasm^  with  strict  injunctions  to  run  bis 
|«Nk  through  ewry  |ia;!$sage,  however  smarts  which  does  not  directly  bear 
iM)  the  main  sx)l>jtvt  of  the  work«  and  every  word  which  is  not  in  plain 
Ki^gli^  If  Italian  and  Oretk  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  homely 
tubjtH^I  of  Mr«  Mihou's  lucubrations,  they  should  surely  be  printed 
c^vrtrvctly ;  whereas  the  printer  has  l^een  i^rmitted  to  render  the  motto 
to  thkji  wxMrk  ttttiuteUigible  bv  writitg  '•esercito*  for  ''esercino,"  and 
to  pvv^eut  a  vvrr  £uuil;ar  Greek  word  to  as  imder  the  singqlar  Ibxm 
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Abt.  IX. — The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Phlegmasia  DoUne, 
By  W.  F.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  (fee. — London,  18G2.  8to, 
pp.    131. 

The  foIlowiDg  propositions  are  put  forth  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  we 
maj  add,  are  fully  supported  by  physiological  and  clinical  proof  : 


t€ 


1.  Crand  phlebitis,  in  a  pare  and  uncomplicated  form,  cannot  give  rise  to 
all  the  local  and  general  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  cannot  be  its 
proximate  cause. 

*'  2.  Phlebitis  itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  a  consequence  of  toe  circulation  of  impure 
morbid  blood  in  the  veins. 

"  3.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  is  therefore  presumably  a  morbific 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  I  have  experimentally  shown  to  be  capable  of 
producing  not  only  the  lesions  of  the  veins  met  with  in  the  disease,  but  all  its 
other  phenomena." 

The  results  of  our  own  personal  observation  so  exactly  correspond 
with  the  inferences  drawn  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that  we  entirely  sub- 
scribe bis  views  on  the  nature  of  the  disease — that  it  is  a  blood  disease, 
having  its  local  manifestation  in  the  crural  and  pelvic  veins — that 
the  phlebitis  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause  operating  to  the  production 
of  symptoms.  The  same  view  has  been  forced  upon  us  also  with  re- 
ference to  a  form  of  puerperal  fever  known  as  uterine  plMitis,  in  which 
affection  there  is  an  absence  of  local  symptoms  sufficiently  distinct  to 
indicate  inflammation  of  the  organ,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
the  presence  of  the  gravest  general  disturbance  of  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  experiments  are  so  perfectly  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  relation  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  veins  to  the  other 
phenomena,  that  we  see  in  these  an  explanation  of  other  analogous 
disorders,  as  well  as  a  surer  guide  to  more  scientific  treatment. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Robert  Lee  made  an  advance  towards  a  cor- 
rect pathology  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  by  showing  a  close  connexion  with 
inflammation  of  the  crural  veins;  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  now  taken  the 
final  step  which  has  shown  the  precise  nature  of  that  connexion. 
The  study  of  the  essays  of  these  authors  on  this  subject,  especially  of 
Dr.  Mackenzie's,  we  consider  essential  to  the  obstetric  or  other  medical 
practitioner. 


As.T.  X. — De  la  Chute  de  P  Uterus.     Par  le  Dr.  E.  Q.  Le  Gendbe. 
Paris,  1860.     8vo,  pp.  170.     Avec  8  planches. 

On  Prolapsus  of  the  Womb.     By  Dr.  E.  Q.  Le  Gendre,  &a     With 
8  plates. 

The  most  important  portion  of  this  essay,  which  embraces  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri,  consists  in 
the  experimental  investigations  which  the  author  has  made  with  re- 
ference thereto  on  the  dead  body.  These  experiments  have  enabled 
him  to  follow  the  different  phases  of  displacement  of  this  organ,  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  cystocele  and  rectocele  which  fie- 
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quenily  accompany  or  precede  prolapRiis  uteri,  and  to  determine  the 
altered  relations  of  adjacent  organa.  This  physudogU  patJtologique,  as 
Dr.  Gendre  terms  it,  is  then  compaVed  by  him  with  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  lesion — the  morbid  alterations  effected  in  the  several 
tissues  of  the  organ  under  the  influence  of  its  ordinaiy  causes. 

Dr.  Gendre  has  given  an  ontline  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  opinions 
of  various  authorities  as  to  the  nature  of  prolapsus  uteri,  from  Hippo- 
crates down  to  thote  of  M.  Depaul  in  1859  ;  and  showing  that  consi- 
derable confusion  has  existed  on  these  topics,  points  out  that  the 
malady  admits  of  only  two  varieties  or  divisions — viz.,  the  complete  SLud 
the  incomplete.  In  the  lirst,  the  entire  organ  is  external  to  the  vulva, 
and  in  the  second  a  portion  only  of  the  organ  protrudes.  We  pass 
over  the  sections  which  fully  detail  the  symptoms,  special  and  general, 
and  lay  l>efore  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  authors  experimental 
researches  into  the  mechanism  of  prolapsus,  which,  assisted  by  his  col- 
league, Dr.  Bastien,  the  author  has  made  ui)on  the  dead  subject,  with 
a  view  to  elucidating  the  phenomenon  attendant  on  this  affection  in 
the  living  body. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  ))elvic  organs  were  in  their  normal 
condition,  the  body  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  os 
uteri  was  seized,  drawn  down  by  means  of  forceps  so  fixed  that 
no  portion  of  the  vagina  was  included  in  their  gra.sp.  In  some  in- 
stances the  force  applied  by  the  hand  in  drawing  upon  the  uterus  was 
ascertained  by  a  dynamometer ;  in  the  greater  number  a  weight,  gra- 
dually increased,  was  employed  through  four  days  and  nights,  so  as^  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  gradual  and  progressive  descent  of 
the  organ  through  a  long  period  of  time.  The  alterations  in  position 
and  relationship  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent  parts  were  preserved  by  casts 
of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  organs  being  transfixed  by  copjjer  wires  at 
the  period  when  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  displacement  they  had  undergone,  sections  of  the  pelvis 
were  made,  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  parts  in  situ  executed.  These 
illustrations,  twenty  in  number,  are  given  in  the  plates  which  accom- 
j)any  the  essay.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  ex- 
periments, the  engravings  should  be  consulted.  We  may,  however, 
present  some  points  of  interest  in  Dr.  Geudre's  observations. 

The  force  required  to  draw  the  uterus  to  the  vulva  equals  from  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  kilogrammes  (  =  about  from  forty  to  sixty -five  pounds 
troy).  Thus,  when  in  the  living  being,  for  operative  purposes  the 
uterus  is  forcibly  drawn  to  the  vulva,  the  assistant  drawing  with  both 
hands  exerts  a  force  at  least  equal  to  the  above.  If  the  force  be 
applied  only  dnring  a  short  period,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  uterus 
rapitlly,  the  organ  will  resume  its  normal  position ;  if,  however,  the 
traction  be  slowly  effected,  the  tissues  lose  their  elasticity  and  the  dis- 
placement is  permanent.  The  greater  length  of  time  that  was  em- 
ployed in  the  traction,  the  less  the  force  requii-ed,  to  the  extent 
even  of  three- fourths.  The  same  result  follows  repeated  rapid 
tractions  upon  the  organ.     We  can  understand  that  during  an  ex- 
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periznent  of  this  kiDcl,  prolonged  over  four  days,  the  pelvic  structures 
would  lose  some  of  their  resilience  bj  reason  of  natural  post-mortem 
changes. 

With  reference  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  uterus  and  adjacent 
structures  by  traction,  it  was  observed  that  when  slowly  performed,  the 
organ  became  gradually  elongated,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  section  to  the 
eictent  of  four  centimetres  (  =  about  an  inch  and  a  half)  without  entering 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rectum  remained  in  its  natural  position.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  was  drawn  down  and  inverted,  the  posterior 
-wall  retaining  nearly  its  normal  relations.  The  bladder  undergoes 
several  degrees  of  displacement ;  in  the  first,  the  fundus  is  drawn, 
downwards  and  forwards  below  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  the 
vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra  directed  upwards  and  backwards.  In  the 
second  degree  the  bladder  becomes  divided  into  two  sacs,  an  upper, 
lai^er,  and  a  lower,  smaller,  portion.  In  a  third  degree  these  two 
pouches  are  more  distinctly  separated,  and  a  cystocele  is  formed  below 
the  symphysis  pubis;  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  forcibly  curved,  is 
directed  downwards.  The  peritoneal  coverings  follow  these  displace- 
ments, and  form  bands  analogous  to  the  uterine  ligaments. 

All  these  displacements  are  well  shown  in  the  plates  accompanying 
Dr.  Gendre's  treatise,  to  which,  for  details  of  the  modifications  in  form 
and  structure  of  the  uterus,  and  of  their  comparison  with  observed 
pathological  conditions,  we  must  refer  our  readers,  having,  we  think, 
placed  before  those  who  are  interested  in  uterine  pathology  very  suf- 
ficient inducement  for  them  to  consult  this  treatise. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state,  that  Dr.  Qendre  has  also  given 
an  excellent  and  impartial  summary  of  the  various  modes  of  treatment 
that  have  been  employed  for  the  relief  of  this  distressing  malady. 


Abt.  XI. — Illustrations  of  Ptverperal  Diseases,     By  R.  Uvedalb 
West,  M.D.— Zcwtfow,  1862.    pp.  201. 

Dr.  Uvedale  W^est  has  produced  a  practical  commentary  on  cases  of 
puerperal  disease  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  own  practice. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the  detailed 
narrative  of  a  series  of  cases,  we  cannot  give  more  than  our  general 
impression  of  the  entire  work,  and  that  is,  that  its  perusal  may  be  of 
much  service  to  the  student  and  junior  practitioner.  We  should, 
however,  not  omit  to  express  more  strongly  than  by  faipt  praise,  our 
admiration  of  the  candour  and  ingenuousness  which  mark  Dr.  West's 
narratives.  Intentionally  or  unintentionally  be  it,  herein  is  clearly  an 
autobiographic  sketch  such  as  we  have  not  too  often  the  opportunity 
of  studying.  The  lesson  which  is  conveyed  by  the  author's  experience, 
that  either  disease  may  change  its  type,  or  that  the  physician  may  be- 
come more  scientific  in  his  treatment  of  disease,  may  well  be  read, 
marked,  learnt,  and  digested,  by  many  into  whose  hands  this  treatise 
by  Dr.  Uvedale  West  may  fall. 
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Abt.  XII. — Traiii  Pratique  de  la  PvMuU  Maligns  et  de  VCEdime 
MaJUuy  cu  dea  Deux  Formes  du  Charbon  Exteme  chea  VHomms. 
Par  J.  BouROKOis,  M.D. — Parisy  1661.     8vo,  pp.  316. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Afalignant  Pustule  and  Malignant  (Edema,  d:c. 
By  J.  Bourgeois,  M.D. 

True  ''malignant  ptutule**  ia  not  very  frequently  met  with,  as  it 
appears  to  require  certain  obscure  local  conditions  for  the  development 
of  its  cause.  Hence  its  true  nature  has  sometimes  been  overlooked, 
and  cases  of  gangrenous  carbuncle  have  been  mistaken  for  the  more 
grave  malady,  **  malignant  pustula**  M.  Bourgeois,  practising  in  a 
province  of  France  where  this  disease  only  too  frequently  oocurs,  has 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  its  ap- 
pearances, its  history,  and  its  treatment.  The  experience  derived  from 
several  hundred  cases,  spread  over  thirty  years,  has  convinced 
M.  Bourgeois  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  alleged  cases  an  error  of 
diagnossis  had  been  committed.  Until  the  publication  of  the  present 
treatise,  no  complete  history  of  the  affection  had  been  written.  It 
has  already  done  some  service  in  directing  attention  to  a  malady  so 
grave  and  so  little  within  the  control  of  medical  science,  more  parti- 
cularly if  the  earlier  stage  be  allowed  to  pass  by. 

The  symptoms  are  clearly,  we  may  say  graphically,  described  by 
M.  Bourgeois,  all  its  accompaniments  and  consequences  are  carefully 
noticed,  its  distinction  fram  malignant  oedema,  and  other  forms  of  car- 
buncle, are  accurately  drawn ;  its  pathology  and  its  etiology  are  a]l  so 
elaborately  yet  so  practically  treated  by  M,  Bourgeois,  that  he  has  left 
but  little  for  others  to  do  than  to  copy  from  his  picture.  This  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  has  been  done ;  and  judging  from  cases  recently 
reported  as  instances  of  ''  malignant  pustule/*  may  be  done  again  with 
advantage  as  to  diagnosis.  We  have  not  the  space,  neither  could  we 
do  justice  to  the  author,  by  sufficiently  long  extracts  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  our  readers.  We  may,  however,  attempt  an  outline  of 
the  author*s  theory  of  the  source  of  the  disease. 

Malignant  pustule,  M.  Bourgeois  observers,  originates  in  a  8])ecial 
poison,  not  developed  in  the  human  organism,  but  is  known  to  have 
been  commnnicated  from  a  similar  morbid  condition  in  herbivorous 
mammalia — e.g.,  the  ox,  calf,  sheep,  goat,  horse,  ass,  hare,  rabbit ;  the 
wild  ruminants,  stags,  dec,  may  also  doubtless  be  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission of  the  virus.  Of  other  domestic  animals,  as  the  pig,  the  dog, 
the  cat,  dec,  it  is  less  certain  that  they  may  originate  this  virus,  the 
cases  recorded  not  having  been  sufficiently  clearly  distinguished  from 
gangrenous  erysipelas  or  carbuncle.  It  has  been  found  that  the  d<^ 
and  cat  resist  the  effi^ts  of  the  inoculation  of  the  virus,  thus  proving 
that  the  herbivora  only  are  capable  of  originating  the  malady.  The 
morbid  condition  to  which  this  virus  owes  its  origin  has,  M.  Bour- 
geois states,  been  proved  by  observation  and  by  experiment  to  be  one 
and  the  same  with  that  known  in  the  lower  animals  as  the  Jievre 
dutrbonneuse,  but  which  is  suflceptible  of  modification  in  its  symptom$s 
according  to  the  animal  which  becomes  its  seat.     It  appears  not  to  be 
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an  essential  condition  of  its  comiaimication  to  man  that  it  ehall  be 
fhlly  developed  in  the  beast. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  stated  of  this  disease  in  animals^  it  is 
foond  by  M.  Bourgeois  to  be  more  prevalent  in  dry  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  elevated,  than  in  low  and  marshy  districts.  Low  plains,  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  present  conditions  analogous  to 
those  of  elevated  districts  deficient  in  water,  and  yielding  only  dry 
herbage  or  provender.  Hence^  to  remove  affected  cattle  to  the  higher 
and  moister  regions  of  mountains,  arrests  the  spread  of  disease  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  checked  by  descent  to  well  watered  valleys. 
Sxcess  of  moisture  in  low-lying  plains,  however,  M.  Bourgeois  points 
out,  favours  the  development  of  a  cachexia  which  has  not  unfreqnently 
been  mistaken  for  the  fihrre  charhormeuae,  and  hence  the  error  in  its 
etiology.  Hot  weather,  accompanied  with  a  dry  wind,  favours  the 
development  and  spread  of  this  affection.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
&ct8  to  prove  the  transmission  of  this  affection  from  man  to  man, 
but  the  inoculation  of  the  virus  from  the  human  being  has  been  found 
to  generate  in  the  lower  animals  the  carbuncular  fever.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  this  condi- 
tion does  not  develop  the  malignant  pustule  in  man,  although  it  pro- 
duces serious  symptoms  of  general  blood-poisoning. 


Abt.  XIIL — 2%e  Mammairy  Signa  of  Pregnancy  and  of  Recent 
Ddivery.    By  J.  Lumlet  Earlb,  M.D.  Loud.     pp.  34. 

Db.  Lumlet  Eable  is  of  opinion  that  the  infallible  signs  of  pregnancy 
and  of  recent  delivery  are  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  mamme 
— ^viz.,  in  the  enlargement  of  their  veins;  the  presence  of  white  streaks; 
increased  size  of  the  breasts ;  increase  of  the  areola,  and  its  elevation ; 
the  existence  of  the  secondary  areola ;  the  presence  of  sebaceous 
matter  in  the  follicles  ;  and  the  presence  of  milk  in  the  breasts.  Six 
coloured  drawings  of  the  nipple  and  areola  illustrate  the  author's 
observations. 


Abt.  XIY. — 1.  Did  Jamea  the  First  of  England  Die  fr&m  the  Ejfeete 
ofPcMoUy  or  from  Natural  Cauaee  f  By  Kormak  Chevebs,  M.D. 
—Pamphlet.     1862. 

2,  An  Inqavry  into  the  Oircumetancea  of  the  Death  of  King  Charles 
the  Second  of  England,  By  Nobman  Chevebs^  M.D. — Pamphlet. 
1861. 

Future  historians  may  thank  Dr.  Chevers  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  dispose  of  two  historic  doubts.  First,  whether  James  I.  was  poisoned 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  his  agents;  and  secondly,  what  was 
actually  the  disease  of  which  Charles  II.  died.  In  both  cases  death 
by  poisoning  was  imputed;  in  neither,  as  Dr.  Chevers  has  shown,  was 
it  the  cause  of  death. 

Political  events,  the  universal  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
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riwnlntian  of  Charka  L,  prodnoed  %  vtrntlj  credence  for  malicioiui 
ports  M  to  the  decease  of  the  former,  baaed  to  a  certain  extent  on 
sedical  teatimonj.  That  testimony,  liowever.  Dr.  CbeTors  has  cloeelj 
<i»amhiedj  and  fonnd  not  fcmstworthy.  After  extended  reaeaich,  and 
an  exact  analysis  of  the  medical  and  other  drcomstances  connected 
therewith,  Ihr.  Che^era  condudca 

**T^aSL  there  is  not  a  Testige  of  eridenoe  which  wonld  be  accepted  in  the 
present  dsj,  to  ihow  thst  King  Jsmes  was  poisoned;  snd  that,  scanty  and 
f enr  imperfect  as  thej  sre,  the  medical  (sets  of  the  esse  render  it  in  the 
hignest  degree  probable  that  the  kind's  death  resulted  from  natural  disease, 
the  seretity  of  which  appears  to  hare  been  aggravated  by  the  use  of  common 
but  inappropriate  medicines." 

Bringing  to  his  hirtoric  research  high  scientific  attainments,  and  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  disease  as  seen  in  Europe  and  in  India, 
Dr.  CheverB  has  cleared  np  the  mystery  wbidi  has  ever  shrouded 
the  death-bed  of  Charles  IL,  and  lias  satisfoctorily  proved  that  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  neither  apoplexy,  as  surmised  by  some,  nor 
poison,  as  all^;ed  by  others^  but  an  intermittent  fover  with  convulsions, 
aaraming  a  periodic  character. 

Abt.  'KV.^^PcvrturilMn  wUhaut  Pain.     By  Jaiob  Towvlet,  F.R.C.S. 

London,  1862.     pp.  56. 

If  the  gratitude  of  Dr.  Townley's  patients  should  not  have  evaporated 
in  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  letters  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lish, but  should  have  taken  the  more  solid  and  available  form  of  fees 
proportionate  thereto,  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  result  were  repre- 
aen table  by  the  tawdry  gilt  pyramid  which  disfigured  one  entrance  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  The  "  most  beautiful  method,"  which 
produces  such  "  marvellous  effects,**  and  confers  such  an  "  inestimable 
boon,**  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  com- 
bined with  an  aromatic  tincture,  through  an  inhaler,  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Townley.  Those  who  desire  further  information  on  the  mode  of 
securing  the  very  desirable  object  of  "  parturition  without  pain,**  must 
be  referred  to  the  half-dozen  pages  of  this  book  wherein  is  described 
the  mode  of  use,  &c, ;  the  remaining  fifty  pages,  containing  the  letters 
laudatory  and  recommendatory  of  the  author*s  patients,  we  submit,, 
would,  if  the  work  be  intended  for  the  profession,  have  been  sup- 
pressed without  detriment  to  the  readers,  and  with  better  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  author. 


Abt.  XVI. — On  the  A  natomy  of  Muscular  Fibre,   By  Samxtel  Mabttn, 
M.D.,  kc     (Fkmphlet,  reprinted  from  '  Beale's  Archives.*)     1862. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Martyn  has  described  the  appearances  presented  by 
muscular  fibre  under  various  conditions,  and  examined  with  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope.  He  has  succeeded  in  resolving  the  fibrillse 
into  their  sarcous  elements  and  intervening  connecting  medium.  The 
former  are  discsi  which  alter  their  form  according  as  they  are  more  or 
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less  elongated.    The  intervals  of  the  discs  present  optical  phenomena, 
which  have  been  interpreted  with  various  degrees  of  error. 

"The  main  fact  is  this :  the  bright  semi-fluid  substaqoe  intexposed  between 
the  BarooQS  elements,  is  composed  of  two  substances,  each  of  wnich  is  capable 
of  assumia)^  a  solid  form.  This  happens  in  natural  maceration  of  moscte,  at 
all  events,  in  cmsUceaos  and  in  higher  animals,  nnder  the  influence  of  certain 
preservative  solutions.  In  the  ordinary  undisturbed  state  of  fibrills,  this 
change  is  accompanied  only  by  a  contraction  and  diminution  of  the  interposed 
^naces,  nothing  oeing  seen  of  the  two  elements  separately.  If,  however,  a 
fiore  or  fibrilla  be  stretched,  the  two  elements  become  evident ;  the  one,  a 
small  transverse  body,  coagulum ;  the  other,  an  elastic,  and,  nnder  the  circum- 
stances, extended  band. 

''There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  'non-striated'  and  *  striated' 
muscle,  and  the  less  we  use  for  this  classification  such  terms  as  '  voluntary ' 
and  '  involuntary,'  and  the  like,  the  better.  In  structure,  from  the  fusiform 
cells  which  traverse  the  foot  of  the  hjdra  up  to  a  fibre  of  the  biceps,  there  is 
a  steady  transition,  a  series  in  which  is  included  whatever  exhibits  irritability 
— 'fUit  ab  extemo  aliquo  eontaetu  breviorJU* " 

Dr.  Martyn^s  researches  will,  without  doubt,  be  received  by  histolo- 
gists  with  the  attention  they  merit 


Abt.  XVIX. — ReseartAes  and  ObservationB  on  Pehic  HcemoUocde. 
By  J.  Btsne,  M.D.— i\reM7  York,  1862.     pp.  44. 

In  his  brochure  on  pelvic  hsematocele,  Dr.  Byrne  has  related  an  inte« 
resting  case  that  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  in  commenting 
thereon  has  not  omitted  a  brief  historical  notice  of  this  rare  accident. 
The  instance  related  by  Dr.  Byrne  affords  an  excellent  example,  and 
well  illustrates  the  difiSculty  which  must  attend  its  diagnosis.  Under 
the  latter  head  the  following  quotation  may  be  cited  to  the  author*s 
honour.  A  married  woman,  aged  forty,  had  been  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Byrne: 

"A  vaginal  examination  disclosed  a  tumour  in  the  post-uterine  space,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  orange,  but  very  irregular  in  shape,  hard,  and  extremely 
sensitive  to  pressure.  The  uterus  was  pressed  upwards  and  towards  the  pubes, 
but  was  slisntly  movable.  The  case  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  malignant 
disease,  and  anodynes  were  ordered.  A  few  months  afterwards,  I  saw  the 
patient  in  the  street,  to  all  appearances  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 
not  long  since  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  again,  a  hearty  rugged-looking  subject. 
I  did  not  stop  to  ask  after  her  '  cancer,'  unwilling  to  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  her  opinion  on  the  subject  of  medical  diagnosis,  and  my 
own  abilities  in  that  line  particularly." 

A  few  more  such  candid  narratives  wotild  tend  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  oar  diagnosis  of  many  maladies. 


Art.  XVIIl. — A  Handbook  of  Folumetrical  Analysia. 
By  R  H.  Scott,  M.A.— Xonefow,  1862. 

Ik  many  cases  easy  and  rapid  processes  of  volumetrical  analysis  are 
replacing  difficult  and  tedious  gravimetrical  methods.  For  determining^ 
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the  value  of  many  oommercial  products,  and  for  tracing  the  quantitative 
variations  of  certain  organic  bodies  in  chemico-physiological  inquiries, 
the  newer  plan  is  in  constant  and  general  use.  Although  nearly  all 
our  chemical  text-books  contain  some  account  of  volumetrical  analjsisiy 
a  work  clearly  and  simply  explaining  its  principle  and  practice  ought 
to  be  welcome,  not  to  students  and  professional  chemists  only,  but  to 
many  other  persons  interested  in  special  chemical  questions.  In  Mr. 
Greville  Williams's  copious  <  Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation/ 
and  in  the  last  English  edition  of  Fresenius*  '  Quantitative  Analysis' 
(not  to  cite  a  dozen  other  works),  there  are  numerous  well-described 
examples  of  analysis  by  volume.  To  those,  therefore,  who  possess  such 
works,  Mr.  Scott*s  little  treatise  may  not  prove  very  usefuL  And  we 
cannot  but  think  that  it  might  have  been  made  more  generally  accept- 
able had  it  included  a  few  processes  of  volumetry  par  exceUence — 
namely,  gas-analysis.  For  the  terms  volumetry  and  gasometty  are  hj 
no  means  mutually  exclusive,  the  former  comprising  the  latter,  though 
we  find  no  allusion  to  this  fact  in  our  author's  definition  of  his  subject ; 
nor  does  he  give  his  reasons  for  omitting  to  detail  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
and  important  processes  by  which  gaseous  mixtures  and  compounds 
may  be  quantitatively  examined.  Two  or  three  plain  examples  would 
have  served  to  introduce  the  student  to  more  elaborate  and  special 
treatises  on  gas-analysts,  without  unnecessarily  enlarging  or  oomplicaiing 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Scott's  work.  The  author  might,  for  instance,  in  a 
couple  of  pages,  have  described  with  sufficient  fulness  Petenkofer's 
easy  and  accurate  process  for  estimating  carbonic  acid  in  air  by  means 
of  lime  water  of  known  strength  and  a  standard  oxalic-acid  solution, 
as  well  as  the  methods  of  determining  the  per-centage  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  by  means  of  phosphorus  or  an  alkaline  pyrogallate. 

We  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr.  Scott  should  have  purposely  excluded 
almost  all  processes  where  the  termination  of  the  action  is  shown  by- 
testing  a  drop  taken  out  of  the  solution.  He  considers  such  processes 
to  be  attended  with  "  great  inconvenience  and  delay,  entailed  by  the 
necessary  washing  of  the  watch-glass"  used  in  testing  the  drops  taken 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  solution  operated  upon.  But 
the  employment  of  a  series  of  watch-glasses  (by  no  means  coetlj 
Tessels),  obviates  in  great  measure  these  drawbacks;  while  in  very 
many  plans  it  is  requisite  merely  to  let  the  drops  fall  upon  suitable 
test-papers. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  ai«  decidedly  inferior  to  the  excellent  wood- 
cuts in  Williams's  'Manipulation'  and  Bunsen's  'Qasometry.' 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  merits  of  our 
author's  compendium.  We  are  especially  glad  to  observe  the  adoption 
of  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
Centigrade  thermometric  scale.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  relation 
between  the  grain  and  the  gallon  can  be  easily  adapted  to  volume- 
trical analysis,  except  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Griffin's  "  septem  "  standard, 
a  septem  being  the  volume  occupied  by  seven  grains  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fahr. ;  it  is  therefore  -nrlnro^h  of  a  gallon.  Now 
the  addition  of  a  new  standard,  the  tqjtimalf  to  the  dozen  or  more  at 
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preflent  in  use  in  this  country,  is  to  be  deplored,  and  we  should  regret 
its  general  adoption.  Nevertheless,  tlie  plan  is  not  without  its  ad- 
Tantages,  and  its  basis  is  no  doubt  less  uuscientifio  than  the  use  of 
standard  barleycorns,  three  of  which  make  one  inch,  or  the  inaccurate 
method  employed  by  Fahrenheit  to  fix  the  zero  in  his  thermometer. 
We  trust  that  no  national  or  other  prejudice  will  prevent  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
Centigrade  scale. 

In  Chapter  I.  the  apparatus  is  described.  Chapter  II.  includes 
various  ''  saturation  analyses,"  or  the  processes  usually  known  as  alka- 
limetiy  and  acidimetry.  For  estimating  free  carbonic  acid  in  a  mineral 
vater — in  Seltzer  water,  for  instance — a  clever  contrivance  is  described 
on  p.  22.  Attached  to  one  of  Mohr*s  cork-borers  is  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing,  in  the  other  end  of  which  is  inserted  a  glass  tube, 
plunging  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water  of  ammonia.  At  a  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  borer  slightly  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the 
cork,  a  small  hole  is  pierced  in  the  side  of  the  borer.  On  boring  the 
cork  the  plug  carried  down  stops  the  tube,  until  the  lateral  hole  comes 
below  the  lower  snr&ce  of  the  cork,  when  the  effervescence  commences. 
The  carbonic  acid  set  free  is  conducted  into  the  water  of  ammonia^ 
where  it  is  at  once  saturated.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  the 
cork  is  drawn,  and  the  bottle  emptied  into  the  water  of  ammonia,  and 
veil  rinsed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  that  liquid  The  carbonic  acid  is 
then  determined  in  the  usual  way.  A  tubular  corkscrew  with  a  stop- 
cock may  be  obtained  in  the  shops,  and  might  be  made  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  above- described  contrivance. 

Mr.  Scott  directs  us  (p.  15)  to  "Uow  air  through  the  liquid  with  a 
glass  tube,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid,**  in  the  estimation 
of  pearlasb.  It  is  &r  better  to  cause  the  atmospheric  air  to  bubble 
through  the  liquid  by  sucking;  otherwise,  the  expired  air  from  the 
hogs  will  certainly  not  accomplish  ''  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of 
carbonic  acid** 

To  *^  Oxidation  and  Reduction  Analyses,'*  Chapter  III.,  constituting 
nearly  half  the  book,  is  devoted;  while  the  concluding  chapter  contains 
a  selection  of  ''Precipitation  Analyses.**  Among  these  we  notice 
Liebig*s  method  of  determining  cyanogen,  whether  present  in  the  form 
of  hydrocyanic  add,  or  of  a  soluble  cyanide,  by  means  of  nitrate  of 
silver :  the  process  invented  by  the  same  chemist,  for  estimating  chlorides 
and  urea  with  nitrate  of  mercury :  and  various  plans  for  ascertaining 
the  per-centage  and  variety  of  sugar  present  in  certain  solutions. 

We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Scott's  compact  volume  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable service.  His  small  collection  of  trustworthy  processes  having 
a  recognised  value,  will  prove  of  more  practical  use  than  a  larger 
assemblage  of  more  varied  and  original  methods.  But  our  author  has 
not  only  recognised  and  selected  many  excellent  processes  from  the 
works  of  others,  but  adds,  in  his  instructions  how  to  carry  them  out, 
several  novel  suggestions  of  his  own. 

The  book  is  well  and  concisely  written,  while  the  chemical  knowledge 
which  it  indicates  is  aocarate  and  extensive. 
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Axt.  SIX.— On  ike  Bmn-FaU  in  the  Lake  DUtrid  m  1861.  WiA 
eome  ObeervaHona  on  the  Campontian  qf  Rain-WcUer.  BjJohk 
Datt,  U,D.—E(iinbw^  1862.  ('  Tianaactioiis  of  Bojtl  Sode^ 
of  EdinbttrgV  toI.  xxiii.) 

Fbox  the  intereBting  experiments  and  observations  reoorded  in  this 
paper.  Dr.  Davj  shows  that  nuo-water,  such  as  falls  in  England,  is 
never  perfectly  pure,  but  constantly  contains  something  derived  either 
from  sea  or  Iwd,  from  town  or  country. 


Art,  XX. —  VorsttuKen  sni  aner  Wtesenscha/ttichen  Jforpholcgte  und 
Fhysiologte  dee  Metiechlichen  Gefiima  ale  Seeten  Organ,  Von 
BuDOLPH  Waoneb.  Zweite  Abtheilung.  Mit  fuuf  Steintafeln. — 
GoUmgen,  1862. 

On  the  Scientific  Morphdogy  and  Phyeiology  of  the  Human  Bmin  ae 
an  Organ  of  the  MiruL     &c. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  valuable  monograph  some  time  sinoe. 
The  second  is  now  before  us,  and  pursues  the  subject  of  the  mor- 
phology of  the  human  brain  from  a  different  point  of  view — ^via.,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  microcephalous  brains  and  to  those  o^  the 
quadrumana.  Consequently  it  is  a  production  most  pertinent  to  the 
great  question  now  being  agitated  among  comparative  anatomists  with 
respect  to  the  differences  obtaining  between  the  brain  of  man  and  that 
of  the  apes. 

The  author  has  given  minute  attention  to  the  direction,  depth,  and 
ramifications  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  has  endeavonred  so  to 
describe  and  classify  them  as  to  constitute  a  standard  for  reference  in 
researches  on  their  comparative  development  in  different  individuals 
and  in  various  animala  In  an  appendix  he  passes  under  review  the 
valuable  observations  recorded  by  Drs.  Boyd  and  Peacock  relative  to 
the  weight  of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  principal  segments  after 
separation. 

The  engravings  in  illustration  of  the  author^s  descriptions  are  most 
carefully  and  clearly  executed. 
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Abt.  I. 

On  L^or&ey,  <$s  seen  m  India :  wUh  Remarks  on  the  Eruption  and 
Anceathesia.  By  Assistaat-Surgeon  H.  V.  Garter,  M.D.  Lond., 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  College, 
Bombay. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  leprosy  is  sufficiently  common.*  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  seen  in  the  Presidency  Town  consists  of  resi- 
dents of  the  numerous  fishing  villages  and  small  towns  situated  on  the 
sea-coast,  but  in  the  Deccan  and  Northern  provinces  the  disease  is  by 
no  means  unfrequent.  The  following  observations  are  based  upon  facts 
derived  from  the  examination  of  about  180  cases,  and  from  13  post- 
mortem dissections,  conducted  entirely  by  myself. 

An  asylum  for  the  homeless,  called  the  Dharmsala  (placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Local  District  Benevolent  Society),  lodges,  and  partly 
feeds  nearly  one  hundred  lepers  j  in  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital 
(native)  are  annually  treated  from  sixty  to  seventy,  and  as  out-patients,  a 
somewhat  larger  number  yearly  attend  the  Male  Dispensary  under  my 
charge.  Such  are  the  opportunities  for  observation,  of  which  I  have 
taken  advantage  during  nearly  two  years ;  the  patients  coming  from 
districts  widely  apart,  have  offered  examples  of  perhaps  all  the  chief 
varieties  of  leprosy,  as  it  occurs  in  this  country. 

As  the  result  of  some  consideration,  the  following  method  of  viewing 
the  disease  is  proposed  as  the  simplest,  if  not  the  most  scientific — viz., 
by  regarding  the  chief  phases,  or  groups  of  symptoms^  it  presents. 
These  phases  in  leprosy  are  three  in  number — 

1.  An  eruption  or  affection  of  the  akin,  accompanied  with  ansss- 
thesia,  and  probably  allied  to  lepra  (Graecorum). 

*  During  the  last  tvelre  yean  ^8  deaths  from  leproiy  have  been  regiatered  in 
Bombay;  of  which  409  were  rnale^  184  females.  Proportionally  to  the  total  deaths, 
leproey  U  most  preTalent  among  the  native  Chriatiana,  next  among  the  Marathaa  and 
low-caste  Hindoos,  particolarly  the  latter,  then  follow  Mossalmans  and  Fanees  and 
the  regetable-feeding  Hindoos ;  no  death  amongst  the  Jews  or  Saropeans  has  been 
recorded.  Dr.  Haines,  the  registrar,  observes,  "  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the 
dass  concerned  in  the  catching  and  selling  of  fish  is  very  remarkable,  especially  as  this 
class  contributes  bat  in  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  general  mortality ;  this  serves 
strongly  to  confirm  the  opinion  long  entertained  that  an  inordinate  use  of  fish  tends  to 
induce  the  disease,  for  the  classes  which  suffer  the  most  are  those  which  use  fish 
largdy,  not  always  in  the  freshest  condition." — Mortuary  lUtwmafor  1859. 
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2.  An  affection  of  the  entaneooB  nerves  and  saperficially  placed 
nenre-trunkfly  and  of  the  Pacinian  corpnsclea 

3.  A  tume&ction  or  tubercular  thickening  of  the  skin,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  and  pharynx* 

These  primary  symptoms^  or  groups  of  symptoms,  seldom,  if  ever, 
occur  quite  independently  ;  but  in  all  cases  one  or  other  will  be  found 
to  predominate,  and  so  determine  the  variety  or  form  the  disease  has 
assumed  ;  yet  even  this  will  change  as  time  advances,  as  is  the  caae  at 
least  with  the  first,  which  always  passes  into  the  second,  and  is  pos- 
sibly, iu  rare  instances,  related  to  the  third  form. 

The  eruption  in  leprosy  has  never  been  fairly  studied ;  it  corresponds 
with  the  "  baras**  of  the  Arabian  authors,  and  possibly  with  the  "  Leuke" 
of  the  Greeks,  and  third  species  of  vitiligo  of  Celsua 

The  second  of  the  above  forms  is  that  known  as  anasthetic  leprosy, 
and  the  third  is  the  tubercular  variety. 

With  regard  to  their  respective  pi^valence  in  India,  and  we  may 
say  the  East  generally,  "baras*'  is  common  ;  it  is  possibly  peculiar  to 
these  parts.  Annsthetic  leprosy  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
tubercular,  with  which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  associated. 

The  latter  form  of  the  disease  is  that  generally  described  as  leprosy 
until  recent  times,  when  the  variety  characterized  by  numbness  and 
distortion  of  the  extremities  has  been  distinguished,  and  it  is  still  the 
most  prevalent  form  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  disease  yet 
lingers.     There  is  here  a  contrast,  similar  to  that  which  obtains  as  re- 

Sirds  the  two  chief  forms  of  ague,  in  their  respective  frequency  in 
ngland  and  in  India.  But,  strictly  speaking,  these  distinctions  into 
species  or  varieties  ai*e  not  real,  though,  practically,  they  may  be  found 
convenient  In  the  course  of  my  observations  I  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  tubercular  thickening  of  the  skin, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  owing  to  an  effusion  of  similar 
character  to  that  found  in  the  nerve-trunks ;  indeed,  I  have  always 
found  tlie  two  associated,  and  they  are  probably  referable  to  the  same 
cause,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  precise  relation  of  the  eruption  in 
leprosy  to  the  other  morbid  signs  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  it  is 
probably  very  dose  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  skin  affection  is 
peculiar,  if  not  iu  typical  character,  yet  in  some  of  its  modifications^ 
to  thin  great  constitutional  malady.  Leprosy,  in  all  its  varieties^  is 
decidedly  hereditary. 

The  remarks  which  follow  are  a  brief  condensation  of  notes,  yet  in- 
complete, rt>fenung  more  particularly  to  the  skin  and  nerve-affection ; 
and  a  few  obeervatious  will  be  appended  to  the  description  of  each  ;  iu 
the  latter  case,  bearing  on  a  physiological  question  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  has  not  been  demoustrated  in  a  way  to  convince  all  in- 

Suirers. — I  mean  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  nutrition.  Perhaps 
liese  observations  may  furnish  a  more  general  and  satis&ctory  proK^ 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  influence  than  has  yet  been  offered,  but 
whether  reganled  so  or  not^  I  can  only  say  they  are  founded  on 
carsAil  and  uuhiassed  research. 
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In  the  most  frequent  varieties,  and  in  the  majority  of  individual 
instances,  some  kind  of  cutaneous  affection  maj  be  seen,  but  occa- 
sionally the  eruption  is  the  most  striking  or  prominent  feature,  and 
cases  thus  characterized  appear  as  worthy  of  distinction  as  the  other 
two  admitted  forms  of  leprosy ;  this  has  not,  however,  in  modern  times^ 
been  awarded  them.  The  older  writers  were  more  precise,  particularly 
the  Orientals,  as  Moses  among  the  Jews,  the  Hindoo  and  Arabic  ;  but 
the  Greeks  were  also  acquainted  with  a  skin  disease  (Leuke),  which 
was  regarded  as  "  of  the  most  fittal  kind,"  and  was  known  to  pass 
sometimes  into  leprosy.  As  the  simpler  plan,  the  chief  forms  of  erup- 
tion as  seen  at  the  present  day  will  first  be  separately  described,  and 
then  their  mutual  connexion  and  real  relation  to  the  acknowledged 
forms  of  leprosy  will  be  treated  of.  Three  or  four  varieties  may  be 
distinguished — 

1.  The  typical,  consisting  of  patches  or  spots  of  a  circular  or  annular 
form ;  size,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  edges  raised,  of  a  light  red  or  pinkish  hue,  free  from  scales, 
cracked,  or  wrinkled ;  centre  depressed,  pale,  dry,  glistening  ;  there  is 
a  tendency  to  spread  and  join  so  as  to  cover  large  spaces.  The  raised 
margin  is  slightly  benumbed ;  the  centre  of  the  patches  insensible,  often 
entirely  so,  and  always  in  the  older  ones.  Their  appearance  is  not 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  any  general  symptoms  or  even  local  signs 
of  irritation  ;  hypersesthesia  has  not  been  noticed.  The  patches  com- 
monly occur  about  the  shoulders  (front)  and  hips  (back) ;  behind  the 
elbows  and  in  front  of  the  knees ;  on  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the 
arm  and  thigh,  or  fore-arm  and  leg ;  on  the  face,  the  temples,  and 
cheeks  are  frequent  positions,  sometimes  where  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  cranial  nerve  emerge ;  on  the  trunk,  the  back  is  oftenest  the  seat. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  perfectly  symmetrica]  arrangement  of  these 
spots.  Squamae,  scabs,  and  discharge  are  absent,  even  a  furfriraceoua 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  by  no  means  common  ;  the  hairs  on  the 
patches  are  few  and  atrophied,  but  seldom  blanched ;  the  function  of 
the  glands  of  the  skin  is  suspended  or  diminished. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eruption  is  essentially  tubercular  in  character, 
beginning  as  it  does  by  a  small  reddish,  flattened  elevation  of  the 
whole  skin ;  but  in  different  cases  this  character  will  be  found  more  or 
less  distinct.  Sometimes  the  patches  are  limited  by  a  broad,  irregular, 
wrinkled  or  nssvus-like  elevation ;  after  attaining  a  certain  size  the 
edges  appear  to  subside,  leaving  a  pale,  dry  surface,  quite  insensible. 
On  examining  the  centre  of  the  patches  a  dotted  appearance  is  seen, 
owing  to  the  clogged  and  projecting  hair-follicles,  the  hairs  themselves 
being  stunted  or  broken  j  there  is  an  evident  wasting  of  the  part.  The 
best  examples  I  have  seen  were  in  adult  males,  and  in  all,  distinct 
evidence  of  anaesthetic  leprosy  co-existed  with  the  eruption.  The 
general  health  and  bodily  condition  were  good. 

2.  The  second  form  consists  of  extensive  patches  occupying  the  back 
of  the  trunk,  Umbs^  <bc. ;  their  character  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
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last,  and  in  some  cases  these  larger  spots  are  clearly  owing  to  the 
blending  of  several  snlaller  ones.  More  irregularity  is  noticeable  in 
iheirform,  breadth  of  the  border,  &c,  without,  however,  obscuring  the 
characteristic  features,  which  are  a  light  reddish-coloured  elevated 
Inargin,  varying  in  width,  being  often  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and 
best  defined  outwardly ;  a  depressed  and  benumbed  centre,  dry  and 
pale  in  the  smaller  patches,  showing  a  tendency  to  return  to  a  darker 
tint  in  the  largest.  The  size  of  these  patches  is  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable, embracing  large  segments  of  the  trunk,  or  surrounding  a  Hmb 
like  a  broad  bandage;  and  their  appearance  is  very  striking.  As  in 
^e  last  instance,  ansMthetio  leprosy  generally  co-exists. 

3*  The  eruptions  just  described  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
or  not  fully  developed  until  three  or  four ;  on  careful  examination 
fresh  spots  can  generally  be  found,  which  display  their  real  character. 
A  more  frequent  api)earanoe  than  either  of  the  above  is  a  light,  disco- 
loured state  of  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  irregular,  often  large,  patches, 
of  which  the  surface  presents  h&rdly  any  other  visible  change  beyond 
that  of  colour.  Most  cases  of  leprosy,  when  first  seen,  are  of  long 
standing,  and  many  exhibit  the  form  of  eruption  now  referred  to ;  at 
first  sight,  so  much  do  the  two  difier,  it  would  seem  a  gratuitous 
Assumption  to  suppose  that  this  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  form 
last  described ;  but  not  to  insist  on  the  high  probability  that  the 
cutaneous  affection  in  leprosy  is  essentially  of  a  uniform  character,  and 
also  that  the  numerous  modifications  it  may  undergo  wiU  often  mask 
its  true  nature,  it  will  be  found  that  some  features,  and  these  not  un- 
important, are  common  to  both.  The  tubercular  character  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  border  is  indicated  by  a  narrow,  level,  reddish 
line,  or  by  a  level,  lighter- coloured  streak,  the  central  parts  having 
resumed  more  or  less  a  tint  approximating  to  that  of  the  sound  skin, 
retaining,  however,  their  insensibility 

4.  A  fourth  form  is  still  more  widely  separated  from  the  typical ; 
it  is  probably  peculiar  to  leprosy,  and  is  not  uncommon.  The  fol- 
lowing case  is  an  illustration  : — ^Changi,  a  Hindoo  female,  aged  twenty- 
five^  comes  from  Bankote  (a  fishing  village).  There  have  been  spota 
on  the  body  for  twelve  years ;  they  first  appeared  on  the  left  fore-arm  ; 
at  present,  a  f^w  round,  pale  spots,  as  large  as  a  rnpee,  may  be  seen  on 
the  face ;  all  over  the  shoulders,  fix>nt  and  back,  on  the  chest,  abdomen, 
and  loins,  and  extending  onwards  to  the  extremities,  where  they  b^ 
come  fainter,  are  light  discolorations,  almost  white,  and  perfectly  dift- 
ttnct  even  on  her  pale  skin ;  they  are  generally  well-defined  at 
their  border,  but  towards  the  extremities  pass  gradually  into  a 
colour  resembling  that  of  the  sound  skin,  portions  of  which  have  pro- 
bably become  inclosed  within  the  drcumferenoo  of  the  patches;  the 
free  edge  often  shows  a  circular  disposition.  Some  recent  spots  on  the 
back  are  decidedly  circular  iu  form,  or  occasionally  oval,  showing  the 
fisdntest  red  edge,  slightly  raised ;  then  a  broad,  light  sur&ce,  and 
finally,  in  the  centre  the  colour  may  be  almost  white.  The  surface  of 
the  patches  presents  a  rather  coarse  appearance,  the  clogged  hair- 
fblholes  being  visible  as  elongated  dots ;  most  of  the  hairs  are  whitey 
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tbiti,  and  ^orb.  There  is  marke<l  afitesthesia  in  all  tbe  patcheiL  The^ 
liands  are  small ;  they  are  benumbed,  and  tbe  inner  fingers  are  slightly 
distorted  and  shortened ;  the  cntide  is  apt  to  peel  off  the  benumbed 
parts;  otherwise  well-formed,  and  in  good  healtL  Is  married,  but  her 
husbitfid  drove  her  away  when  signs  of  leprosy  made  their  appearance; 
had  children,  who  are  well.  Her  paternal  uncle  was  also  in  th€r 
Dharmsala,  being  a  leper.  In  my  list,  the  two  next  cases  (sisters,  and 
young)  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  above  I  have  notes  of  several 
others,  and  would  particularly  mention  two  young  Hindoos  who  at- 
tended at  the  Mak  Dispensary  on  different  occasions;  one,  a  fine 
BpecimeiL  of  a  native,  presented  a  few  small  isolated  white  spots,  where 
it  was  seen  that  the  commencement  was  by  very  light  pimples  or 
small  tubercles^  which  form  a  cluster  or  soon  are  arranged  in  a  circle, 
the  oentral  parts  afterwards  become  darker  and  depressed;  the  diameter 
of  the  spots  was  about  one  inch,  and  their  form  irregularly  circular ; 
they  are  quite  benumbed  ;  the  older  ones  blend,  fade,  and  leave  white 
gyrate  marks,  as  seen  behind  the  right  elbow-joint.  The  right  ulnar 
nerve  in  this  patient  was  diseased.  The  other  case  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  this,  even  to  the  affection  of  the  ulnar  nerve ;  in  neither  case 
was  there  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  or  local  irritation,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  spots  was  very  prolonged.  No  other  instances  quite  similar 
to  these  were  again  seen. 

Amongst  the  numerous  attendants  at  the  Dispensary  have  been 
well-marked  examples  of  that  extensive  blanching  of  tbe  skin  which 
is  so  striking  and  repugnant  to  the  eye ;  notes  of  nine  cases  are  before 
me.  The  change  seems  to  consist  entirely  in  the  non-formation  of  the 
cutaneous  pigment;  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  unaffected,  and  the 
general  health  remains  good;  the  hands,  feet,  scrotum,  or  face,  are 
usually  first  attacked,  and  finally  the  whole  boHy  acquires  a  tint  similar 
to  that  of  the  palest  European,  with  often  a  chalky  hue;  the  hairs  on 
the  eyebrows  I  have  found  to  be  blanched,  but  the  natural  colour  of 
the  eyes  persists.  The  affectipn  is  mentioned  here  because  it  has  been 
floggested  that  one  form  of  Jewish  leprosy  (the  skin  being  *'  white  as 
snow")  is  illustrated  by  it,  and  certainly  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  no 
other  example  equally  forcible  could  be  adduced.  Its  connexion  with 
leprosy  is  not  general,  but  long  experience  will  be  required  to  elucidate 
these  and  similar  topics;  in  two  or  three  cases  facts  in  the  affirmative 
have  appeared,  and  also  an  hereditary  tendency.  It  is  called  **  Switra.'* 
An  opposite  condition  of  the  skin — viz.,  a  black  discoloration — is  not 
very  uncommon.  I  have  short  notes  of  seven  cases,  from  which  it 
appears  that  it  occurs  only  on  the  fisu^e,  and  frequently  over  the  branches 
cf  the  fifth  pair;  sensation  is  not  diminished,  once  it  seemed  increased. 
The  tint  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  black-leaded  surface,  or  again, 
the  nitrate-of-silver  stain. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  evident  connexion 
between  the  "  haras,**  in  its  various  forms  described  above,  and  a  syphi- 
litic taint;  its  essential  relation  to  other  signs  of  leprosy  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  and  baras  is  a  serious  complaint  only  as  thus  conn 
pilksked;  it  does. not  itself  tend  to  shorten  life,  but  is  a  disfigurement; 
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M  ^jml-'^  uflS  zhm  *7r«eBrfinir  «JuiiiiiCiiaaB  of  the 
ivr:r,wi  5'.esji  '^  «n~ruui  3.  >Tr-:<cv  amj  '-:«  ^on  lOdciiFs  and  impemct 
li»  fra^*^  %  fp*in  *'i«  j9r»  ^  i£<*7  ^rojdnikrTitfr  ir  irneuaaee:  bat  in  the 
ttMf9U!it  'J  tKra.l<vc  sMfa  KL*i  r;:fcv-:i;£;i   *ntik  m  I  have  now  bj  me),  it 
ji  17  111  M0MUi  •fiMv  V.  f =^>&  '.'^-^     T^  fli<Wt«cc.  Cim.  bas  ita  special 
4tifii'ri  ^itt,     At  v>  id<e  aosiire  of  Uie  craccciL  I  aat  of  Gpinaoa  thai 
^ttdt  •»-«  *ru  Tu'-.£j:jea  zt-^w  rfS?xv>r'i  u^  ar«  5*is  aiciiidcacfoos  of  a  tjpical 
4vm.  uut  ^M>  2£:ts  'JijeT  arc  f*'^'-^**'  ic   jfrnsf .  nodmi^  tike  them 
iljv'ivr  '^wu  Mies,  s  kit  bd  ^rooi  pasae£«^     i  di>  bi^c  apeak  dow  of 
«iiseru.a  ^xjci^usa.  «ith  aa  r  i;:*t  be  Bfc^  cneiL  bat  of  the  fondar 
wumrj^   ijnk  9aA  :u  iKidifcaw^ca.     Tze  ikia.  'li'  111  aiiaPB  eoiamoa  m 
Earvr^  «r»  h^snt  %o  be  aeeo — aa  faerpca.  Iz^ttec  ^''^■^  ecaena,  seabieSy 
h>K^ — ts.*^  t£U»v«  a  a  acalj  cvx jc>xi,  v jca&ed  aJUfoan  ibe  wassC  gnHiia»  Ae^ 
«it>t^  }>tam  v>ne  reaetnblacioe  to  «rfca  vnlfira:  is  is  calLed  dadrUy  or 
^wf«r»m.     A  J  k  ve.I-kiiiowB  to  attcj.  S*^^**  cnnfiEioD  ooee  existed 
ia  tr>t  •v.v^  ^A  the  term  "^  kf^ra;"  tbs.  in  the  oidfe  agcai  bad  eome  to 
n^.Jf  $t^*inl  d:«ttnct  d  *«&ades.  ac  L  aic:c^  otben.  invioded  dej^ian- 
tia»>.  ^Gratn,}.  f/r  If^^jsj ;  in  recent  times.  alsoL  it  vas  ased  as  sjraony- 
Mcraji  w;rh  the  latter.     *CrA]ten  states  tiiai  be  had  nerer  seen  a  case  of 
**  kpva  r  ar.d  H^^berden  declared  it  vas  almost  unknown  in  England. 
There  ean  be  little  doobt,  I  suppose*  ihxx  bocb  these  anthors  bad  in 
«Df/tem!/sat!/jn  the  more  serioos  maladr  when  ther  used  the  word.     It 
la  aho  od^rntood  that  this  confoonding  of  lepra  and  leprosy  dates 
(roa  the  time  when  the  Arabian  anthon  were  translated  into  Latin; 
the  ff^mer  term  (a  Greek  word)  expressing  a  groop  of  cataneona 
disease^  bat  looaelj  emplojed  eren  then,  bei::g  adapted  bj  the  trans- 
htofs  to  repraent  the  latter,  the  '^  jeaam"  of  the  Arabs — a  disease 
corresjionding  to  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks :  in  conseqnenoe  of 
tbftt  misajrjiropriation  of  terms,  these  Latin  interpreters  of  the  Arabs 
bare  erer  since  been  sererelj  handled  hj  critics^     It  is  not  now  pre- 
tended to  cfSur  a  justification  for  them ;  bnt  the  opinion  maj  be  ex- 
pressed, that  some  kind  of  explanation  of  their  apparent  mistake  is 
piesetitable.     As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  leprosjr 
in  the  East  i»  not  preciselj  similar  in  its  varieties  to  the  disease  in 
Europe,  kc;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  case— tuber- 
cular leprosy  is  comparatively  uncommon  here^  the  most  nsaal  form 
being  the  **  baras,**  and  ansBsthetic,  which  generaUy  go  together,  or  the 
latter  only.     It  is  stated  by  a  late  traveller  in  Arabia  (Captain  Burton), 
that  **  banuT*  is  now  the  prevalent  kind  of  leprosy  there.     The  three 
diseases  of  a  leprous  type  enumerated  by  the  Arabs  (quoted  from 
H.  H.  Wilson)  were  the  behek,  an  innocuous  skin-disease;  beres,  also 
a  skin  disease,  bnt  far  more  serious,  and  often  terminating  in  the  next 
form ;  and  jezam,  or  leprosy  proper,  in  which  the  above  diacolorations 
of  the  skin  are  present,  but,  in  addition,  other  symptom^  bearing,  I 
^"^7  ^Jf  every  resemblance  to  those  of  ansstbetio  leprosyi  or  oombi* 
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nation  of  it  and  the  tubercular — sacb  as  is  sometimes  called  '^  mixed" 
in  these  pages.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  instance  an  affection 
of  the  skin  forms  part  of  the  disease,  according  to  Arabian  authors; 
and  a  striking  similarity  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  description  of 
''Kooflhta,"  or  leprosy,  given  by  the  old  Hindoo  writers;  every  one  of 
the  eighteen  varieties  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
and  general  progress ;  nor  does  the  Mosaic  account  greatly  differ.  I 
have  above  stated,  that  in  the  present  day  some  form  of  cutaneous 
eruption  (not  tubercular)  ia,  or  has  been,  present  in  nearly  every  case 
of  leprosy.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  Latin  titmslators, 
finding  such  a  prominence  awarded  to  the  skin  affection^  were  natu* 
rally  induced  to  make  use  of  a  term  known  to  themselves  as  indicating 
a  group  of  skin  diseases  such  as  the  Arabian  leprosy  might  seem  to 
most  nearly  resemble,  and  therefore  they  translated  the  latter  as 
"lepra;"  the  mode  of  description  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Arabs^ 
and  the  undefined,  and  so  fair  convenient,  use  of  that  word  being  cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  their  proceeding*  But  this  is  not  all :  as 
already  intimated,  my  own  view  of  the  typical  forms  of  baras  is,  that 
they  more  resemble  lepra  than  any  other  classified  skin  disease.  The 
main  objections  to  such  an  identification  are  two — fii-st,  the  anaesthesia 
which  is  present  in  the  central  part  of  the  patches  of  baras;  in  reply 
to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  so  much  is  the  local  lesion  more 
severe  in  leprosy,  implicating  the  cutis  more  deeply,  or  extending  even 
beyond  it :  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  8cale& 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  writings  in  which  the  physiological 
fflgnificance  of  the  symptoms  in  the  several  forms  of  cutaneous  disease 
has  been  carefully  estimated ;  but  I  should  not  myself  be  inclined  to 
regard  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  as  a  fundamental  or  specific  character. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  need  not  now  be  alluded  to,  but  another 
consideration  may  be  noticed — viz.,  the  habitually  moist  state  of  the 
skin  in  the  natives  of  India.  Not  to  insist  on  this  point,  it  may  be 
further  remarked  that  acknowledged  forms  of  lepra  occur  (in  Europe) 
in  which  the  scales  are  absent,  and  these  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
commoner  kinds  of  baras,  such  as  the  second  variety  above  described. 
For  example : ''  the  eruption  (lepra),  deviating  from  its  ordinary  course, 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  red  circular  points,  which  unite  at  their 
edges,  and  by  their  eccentric  arrangement  they  acquire  an  enormous 
size,  and  the  patches  are  not  covered  with  scales,  or  if  they  happen  to 
be  so  and  fall  off,  they  are  never  renewed.  We  have  observed  seyeral 
patients  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  in  whom  this  variety  was  well 
illustrated.  The  trunk,  and  particularly  the  back,  was  the  seat  of 
broad  red  patches  more  than  a  foot  in  circumference;  these  patches 
were  formed  by  a  prominent  circular  ring  but  a  few  lines  broad,  ac- 
oompcmied  on  its  outer  edge  with  a  reddish  border,  also  but  a  few  lines 
in  breadth,  and  quite  free  in  every  part  from  scales,  &c." — MM.  Gaze- 

*  The  tniDslator  of  Haly  Abbas  (a  diBtingniahed  author  amongst  the  Arabians)  has 
indeed  rendered  **  baras"  by  *'  lepra,'*  bat  tiiis  is  a  unique  exceptional  instanoe ;  the 
same  translator  renders  leprosy  proper,  or  *'jeiam,"  by  ''elephas,**  whereaa  every 
other  one  has  employed  **  lepra'*  to  represent  '*  jezam.** 
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liave  and  Schedel,  translation  by  BurgesB,  p.  201.     So  Bayer,  seoond 
editioni  translated  by  Willis,  p.  618 :  <'  I  have  moreoyer  obserred 
lepra  under  another  form — that,  namely,  of  arcs  of  circles,  a  few  lines 
in  diameter,  red,  prominent,  devoid  of  scales,  and  bounding  surfaces  of 
various  extent,  occasionally  as  much  as  five  or  six  inches  across,  the 
skin  of  which  had  either  a  yellowish  cast,   or  appeared  perfectly 
healthy.  ....  Although  most  commonly  encountered  on  the  trunk, 
I  have  met  with  this  variety  of  lepra  exclusively  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  fore-arm  and  hand,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  which 
it  formed  a  kind  of  irregularly  circular  wreatL**     Baras  commences 
by  small  light-reddish  flattened  tubercles,  and  lepra  is  said  to  arise  in 
the  same  way ;  here,  then,  the  fundamental  character  of  both  is  dia- 
played,  and  want  of  space  only  prevents  me  from  passing  on  to  consider 
how  fiir  this  indicates  identity  with  the  so-called  tubercular  leprosjr. 
J  could  quote  more  cases  than  one  where  a  decided  affinity  between 
them  was  shown.*     Those  features  of  baras  which  resemble  lepra  will 
be  evident  from  my  description ;  but  one  deserves  particular  mention, 
it  is  their  similar  local  preferences,  often  conjoined  with  a  symmetrical 
disposition. 

As  to  the  identification  of  the  'Meuke"  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
'*  baras**  of  the  Arabs,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  although  gene* 
rally  adopted.     In  the  Greek  accounts  the  inexplicable  omission  of  the 
numbness  of  the  patches,  and  the  usual  conjunction  with  a  form  of 
leprosy  characterized  by  great  distortion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  are  to 
my  mind  almost  insuperable  objections;  the  chief  facts  which  prevent 
a  totally  negative  conclusion  being  certain  statements  of  Hippocratea 
and  Gkilen  referring  to  the  severity  of  "  leuke^"  and  its  occasional  (two 
cases  are  mentioned  by  Galen)  connexion  with  their  elephantiasis 
(tubercular  leprosy).     The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  leprosy  of 
the  Jews;  the  account  of  Moses  is  so  marked  by  fundamental  omissions, 
that  only  one  conclusion  seems  admissible ;  and  yet  leprosy  is  known 
to  have  been  common  in  i^;ypt  at  early  historic  periods.     I  should 
have  said  it  is  impossible,  however,  to  identify  any  of  the  skin  diseases 
mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  with  any  form  of  leprosy,  if  the 
account  given  of  the  disease  by  the  ancient  Hindoo  writers  were  not 
equally  obscure,  at  least  nearly  so,  from  similar  omissions,  and  yet  they 
must  have  seen  leprosy,  if  it  were  as  frequent  in  India  then  as  now. 
Shall  it  be  said,  in  concluding  this  subject,  that  all  ancient  writings, 
medical  as  well  as  historical  (Sir  G.  0.  Lewis),  are  of  little  value  in 
identifying  and  fixing  diseases  and  epochs)  or  must  the  blame,  ia 
medicine  at  least,  be  laid  upon  the  translators  1     It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  not  a  single  death  from  leprosy  amongst  the  Jews,  who 
are  tolerably  numerous  here,  has  been  recorded  during  the  last  twelve 

*  I  remark  that  one  of  the  most  experienoed  BnglUh  writers  (Mr.  E.  yniaon)  aepa-> 
latei  lepra  from  the  other  sqaamoua  diseases,  and  r^aids  it  aa  arising  ftom  *' a  special 
poison  :**  one  is  almost  inclined  to  ask,  is  it  a  remnant  of  the  leprosy  once  so  prevalent 
In  England  T  This  is  more  probable  than  that  the  baras  of  the  Bast  is  the  lepra  of 
Europe,  oocurring  in  indiridnals  whose  eonstitntions  are  predisposed  to  the  disease 
hsrs  termed  lepioqr ;  but  (  forbear  at  present  the  diaduaioa  of  these  interesting 
topics. 
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jeus  in  Bombay;  and  not  more  than  three  or  foar  cases  have  oomii 
imder  my  notice,  although  this  community  is  not  inconsiderable  in 
numbers  in  the  Presidency. 

AJSJESmYTIC  LEPROSY. 

Impairment  or  loss  of  the  tactile  sense  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  this  phase  of  the  disease :  this,  when  complete,  is  accompanied  by 
an  inability  to  appreciate  differences  of  temperature  or  other  kinds  of 
irritation,  as  tickling,  &c,  but  the  first  symptom  noticed  is  loss  of 
feeling,  or  numbne8&  In  most  cases  only  the  limbs,  and  particularly 
their  extremities,  are  affected ;  next  in  frequency,  the  lobules  of  the 
ears  and  parts  of  the  face,  but  rarely  the  trunk,  except  in  places  where 
it  was  probable  one  of  the  ansBstlietio  forms  of  eruption  just  described 
had  previously  existed.  This  very  remarkable  symptom,  standing 
alone  as  it  does,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  leprosy  j  and  the 
morbid  anatomical  condition  upon  which  it  depends  is  also  equally 
unique.  In  the  following  condensed  remarks  many  details  of  interest 
must  necessarily  be  withheld ;  it  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  state, 
t»  limine^  that  repeated  and  careful  dissections  of  parts  ascertained  to 
be  paralyzed  during  life  (each  dissection  generally  occupying  the  work- 
ing hours  of  two  days,  and  embracing  all  the  nerves  of  one  side  of  the 
body  at  least,  besides  the  usual  post-mortem  examination  of  every 
visous,  and  subsequent  microscopic  investigation)  have  furnished  satis* 
factory  evidence  that  the  neryjb-trunks  alone  are  primarily  diseased  ; 
no  other  tissue  in  the  limb  showing  traces  of  change,  except  as  the 
result,  as  I  believe,  of  this ;  nor  in  thirteen  such  post-mortem  dissections 
have  I  ever  found  the  nervous  centres  themselves  affected,  or  any  othei^ 
nerve- trunks,  except  those  connected  with  the  benumbed,  distorted,, 
and  partially-destroyed  parts. 

This  striking  limitation  of  disease  to  the  nerves — organs  hitherto  held 
to  be  least  liable  of  nearly  all  others  to  pathological  changes,  confirmed 
as  it  is  by  inquiry  iuto  the  symptoms  during  life,  would  seem  to  be  a 
i^ew  feature  in  pathology,  and  well  worthy  of  a  recognised  place  in 
the  science. 

Another  observation  which  naturally  follows  from  these  dissections 
indicates  a  further  limitation  of  the  morbid  alteration  to  certain  nerve-^ 
trunks  only — viz.,  those  larger  ones  which  in  certain  parts  of  their 
coarse  are  superficially  placed,  and  to  the  ciUaneoita  branches  of  these^ 
or  of  independent  nerves;  a  fact  which  throws  much  light  on  the  pa- 
thology of  leprosy,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  each  of  the 
other  phases  of  this  disease  is  essentially  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  skin. 

But  this  subject  has  a  physiological  bearing  of  some  interest ;  the 
extremities  thus  deprived  of  (sensory)  nervous  influence,  soon  exhibit 
appearances  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  this  interference  with 
their  normal  relations;  atrophy  and  interstitial  absorption  take  place, 
leading  at  length  to  the  total  loss  of  the  hands  and  feet.  I  am  not  at 
present  aware  of  any  circumstances  which,  in  these  too  common  cases, 
could  be  held  to  support  views  different  to  those  now  advanced,  sucU 
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BB  that  to  a  diseased  condition  of  tbe  nerves  (whicli  the  microscope  de- 
monstrates to  be  such  as  inevitably  destroys  the  nerve-tnbides),  the 
phenomena  of  wasting,  distortion,  and  destruction  are  essentially 
owing. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  were  required  for  the  better 
understanding  of  what  follows,  I  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the 
characters,  £0,,  of  anesthetic  leprosy.  1.  Comparative  frequency. 
Out  of  173  cases,  60  were  considered  to  belong  to  this  form,  30  to  the 
mixed  variety  with  the  tubercular,  and  47  to  a  combination  with 
baras ;  it  will  thus  be  seen  how  extremely  common  the  local  nerve-^ 
affection  is  in  all  varieties  of  leprosy,  indeed,  it  is  probably  never 
absent  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  may,  perhaps,  therefore  be  regarded 
as  par  eaxellenee  the  pathological  feature  of  the  disease.  2.  Age  at 
which  the  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  This  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  for  natives  have  not  always  accurate  notions  of  time, 
but  it  seems  to  be  established  that  in  upwards  of  half,  in  a  total  of  60, 
the  disease  appeared  under  the  age  of  thirty,  many  under  twenty,  and 
comparatively  few  after  forty;  in  two  cases  under  the  age  of  ten.  The 
combinations  with  baras  and  tubercles  seemed  to  commence  at  still 
earlier  periods.  3.  Males  suffer  much  more  frequently  than  females, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  tubercular  leprosy,  hardly  so  with  baras. 
4,  With  regard  to  occupation,  several  subjects  were  fishermen,  many 
lyots;  all  live,  more  or  less,  on  dried  or  salt  fish,  and  rice.  5.  The 
localities  whence  most  of  the  lepers  in  Bombay  are  derived,  have  been 
generally  indicated ;  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  the  names  of  the 
fishing-villages  and  hamlets.  6.  The  duration  of  the  disease  will 
vary  according  to  its  intensity;  of  the  few  fatal  cases  I  have  seen,  one 
died  at  the  end  of  three  years  (kidneys  diseased),  one  after  seven,  two 
after  ten,  one  after  twelve  years;  in  one  case,  it  is  reported  that  the 
duration  of  the  disease  previous  to  death  was  only  seven  months,  but 
I  think  some  misunderstanding  occurred  here ;  the  patient  was  a  Ben- 
gali, and  hardly  comprehended  the  Marathi  language;  he  was  exceed- 
ingly emaciated,  dying  of  chronic  dysentery.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
patient  attended  the  Dispensary,  whose  hands  and  feet  had  been 
crippled  for  thirty-five  years,  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  been 
very  slow,  and  he  was  able  to  protect  himself  from  exposure,  Ac, 
being  well  to  do  in  the  world.  7.  The  natural  mode  of  termination 
does  not  appear  to  be  uniform;  generally  some  exhausting  disease,  often 
dysenteiy,  carries  off  the  patient :  once  in  seven  cases  fever  and  albu- 
minuria proved  fatal,  and  also  similar  symptoms  in  a  second  where 
slight  tubercular  thickening  co-existed  with  the  anesthesia.  Such 
cases  as  these  deserve  special  study ;  besides  them,  no  instance  of  an 
acute  form  of  the  disease  has  occurred  to  me,  but  I  have  seen  patients 
(two  in  particular,  notes  of  whose  cases  are  now  before  me)  who  pre- 
sented something  like  general  nervous  symptoms,  partly  attributable 
perhaps  to  terror  or  nervous  excitement,  but  it  appeared  to  me  they 
were  connected  with  the  disesse  (in  both  of  about  two  years*  standing). 
8.  Neither  fever  nor  a  syphilitic  taint  is  common,  but  an  hereditary 
predisposition  is  undeniable;  among  Dharmsala  patients,  it  was  ao- 
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knowledge  in  9  cases  out  of  24,  and  1 4  times  in  24  caaes  of  anesthetio 
leprosy  and  baras.  9.  Propagation  of  the  disease  by  ooDtagion  is  not 
a  tenable  doctrine;  a  very  singular  coincidence  was  mentioned  to  me, 
but  I  have  seen  several  leprous  husbands  with  healthy  wives,  and  vice 
vend;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Dharmsala,  where 
lepers  are  constantly  visiting,  the  disease  is  said  not  to  have  appeared. 
10.  A  brief  view  of  its  symr*  jms  may  next  be  offered.  If  there  be 
any  which  are  strictly  premonitory,  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  admit 
that  hospital  patients  are  not  likely  subjects  to  exhibit  such :  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  benumbed  condition  has  been  accidentally 
discovered  by  the  patient.  It  has  been  stated  that  hypersosthesia  is 
common  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but  I  must  own  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  assure  myself  of  its  presence,  and  yet  cases 
have  occurred  of  only  a  few  days*  standing  at  the  Dispensary.  I  have, 
however,  heard  of  one  instance  where  this  symptom  was  present  in  the 
lobule  of  the  ears,  and  leprosy  was  suspected.  Local  sensations  of  a 
burning,  pricking,  or  shooting  pain,  susceptibility  to  cold,  &c.,  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  fingers  and  toes;  and  there  may  co-exist  tenderness  on 
pressure  and  shooting  pains  in  the  course  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves^ 
&c,  as  I  have  several  times  observed,  these  symptoms  never  extend- 
ing upwards  beyond  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  to  this  the  local  tenderness 
may  be  limited— e.g.,  just  above  the  wrist^  or  less  often  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  for  the  median  nerve,  behind  the  inner  condyle  for  the 
ulnar,  and  behind  the  inner  malleolus  for  the  posterior  tibial  General 
aching,  wearing  pains  in  the  limbs,  are  sometimes  complained  of;  or  a 
aense  of  weakness,  the  patient  being  unable  to  grasp  firmly,  ko. ;  as 
before  mentioned,  more  obscure  general  symptoms  have  occasionally 
been  noticed.  With  regard  to  the  bulla  or  blisters  which  have  been 
ranked  as  a  characteristic  of  this  form  of  leprosy,  it  is  true  that  they 
are  frequent,  particularly  on  the  extremities.  But  as  to  their  spon- 
taneity, at  least  in  most  cases,  I  own  myself  sceptical.  They  follow 
the  anesthesia,  never,  I  suspect,  precede  it,  and  it  is  then  probable  that 
a  slight  degree  of  heat,  a  slight  amount  of  friction,  a  slight  degree  of 
local  irritation,  will  be  an  adequate  cause  for  their  occurrence;  and 
parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  more  particularly  exposed  to  such  irritation 
are  their  most  frequent  seat :  however  (and  it  is  a  fact  of  some  interest), 
it  would  appear  that  sometimes  they  occur  in  a  perfectly  spontaneous 
mannei^;  their  size  is  usually  small,  and  form  irregular;  their  contents 
serous,  or  sero-purolent ;  they  sometimes  dry  up,  leaving  no  mark  be- 
hind, or  bursting,  there  remains  a  superficial  sore,  which,  when  healed, 
has  a  white  cicatrix :  deep  ulcers  by  no  means  generally  follow,  though 
I  have  twice  known  local  ausastbeflia  and  a  bulla  beneath  the  great  toe 
to  be  followed  by  an  unhealthy  burrowing  sore  leading  to  bone.  An 
eruption  of  the  skin,  some  form,  indeed,  of  baras  already  described, 
very  often  co-exists  with  an»sthetic  leprosy ;  in  most  cases  I  think  it 
precedes  the  latter,  but  is  frequently  subsequent  to  it,  a  few  months  or 
a  year  or  two  intervening  in  either  case;  as  already  hinted,  this  com- 
bination of  symptoms  is  of  great  significance,  but  as  I  am  not  yet 
assured  of  its  real  indication^  the  subject  must  be  left  for  further  in- 
61-xxxi.  13 
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quiry;  cbunges  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  in  anaesibetic  parta^  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  skin-disease  now  referred  to. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  longer,  according  to  cinnimstanoes 
yet  unascertained,  the  disease  becomes  confirmed ;  the  extent  and  de- 
gree of  anasstbesia  indubitably  show  that  the  nerve-trunks  are  deeply 
implicated.  The  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled; 
the  fingers  and  toes  atrophied  and  bent;  soon  absorption  becomes 
evident  in  the  diminishing  size  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  this  proceeds 
slowly  but  surely,  till  the  leper  becomes  a  poor  cripple ;  his  general 
health  will  have  diminished  in  vigour,  and  his  strength  become  im- 
paired ;  his  mental  faculties  partake  of  the  debility,  but  are  not  other- 
wise affected ;  and  the  whole  progress  of  these  symptoms  will  depend 
greatly  upon  his  outward  circumstances,  being  hastened  and  aggravated 
by  want  and  exposure;  lastly,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  special 
period  of  duration  or  mode  of  termination  of  the  disease.  With  re- 
ference to  the  libido  ineatpUbilis,  it  is  not  proven ;  without  mentioning 
particular  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  rather  an  opposite 
disposition  has  been  evinced ;  if  wretched  lepers  will  marry,  as  some 
do,  it  seems  more  for  some  collateral  advantage  than  for  lust ;  these 
observations  apply  to  the  ansssthetic  form  of  leprosy. 

Morbid  anatomy. — In  the  course  of  eight  post-mortem  laminations 
of  this  form,  and  six  of  the  mixed,  apparent  absence  of  specific  morbid 
lesion  has  been  ascertained  in  the  following  organs:  heart,  lungs,  in- 
testinal canal,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  supra-renal  capsules;  with  the 
exception  of  slight  congestion  or  adhesions  of  the  lungs,  and  dysenteric 
ulceration  occasionally  in  the  colon,  all  these  viscera  have  appeared 
healthy ;  the  muscles  often  pale,  the  blood  loosely  coagulated,  the  lym- 
phatic glands  generally  healthy,  and  in  the  case  of  those  patients  who 
died  of  cholera,  the  body  has  been  Curly  nourished ;  in  others,  some- 
times emaciated.  The  kidneys  and  the  nervous  system  have  been 
found  diseased.  The  former,  out  of  seven  cases  of  anassthetic  leprosy, 
were  enlarged,  pale,  and  smooth ;  four  times,  capsule  thin  and  non- 
adherent; on  section,  distinct  evidence  of  a  whitish  deposit;  twice,  a 
slight  mottling  of  the  surface  was  seen,  and  once  they  appeared  normal. 
As  already  stated,  one  patient  died  of  fever  and  albuminuria;  the 
kidneys  were  found  in  a  state  of  incipient  fatty  degeneration ;  the 
urine  had  contained  clear  and  granular  casts;  in  a  second  case,  fatty 
degeneration  was  also  established  by  the  microscope;  urine  not  ex- 
amined; the  patient  was  much  reduced;  the  disease  had  existed  three 
years  and  eight  years  respectively  in  these  two  cases.  With  regard  to 
the  nervous  system,  in  no  case  has  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  with  their 
membranes,  been  found  diseased  in  the  whole  number  of  fourteen ; 
once  (a  case  of  anaesthetic  leprosy),  a  few  stellate,  fibro-osseous  particles 
were  seen  in  an  arachnoid  transparent  and  non-adherent,  but  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  seriously  affect  the  proper  nerve-tissues.  The 
Pacchionian  glands  (so-called)  presented  their  usual  variable  appear- 
ance. The  principal  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  trunk  have  always 
seemed  healthy,  and  also  those  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves;  on  two  occasions,  when  it  appeared  desirable,  the  former  were 
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ezamioed  microsoopically,  and  on  tvo  others,  the  spinal  cord  and 
ganglia,  with  the  same  results.  The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  have 
always  had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  also  the  large  nerves  forming  the 
various  plexuses  in  the  neck,  abdomen,  and  pelvis. 

But  those  nerve-trunks  distributed  to  the  affected  parts  have  in- 
variably been  found  diseased ;  they  are  enlarged,  of  a  reddish-grey 
colour,  mottled  or  streaked  in  appearance,  and  of  firm  consistence, 
though  supple;  their  investment  of  connective-tissue,  or  neurilemma, 
is  free  from  opacity  or  adhesion,  so  that  there  is  commonly  no  evidence 
whatever  of  inflammation  (if  that  process  be  limited,  as  since  Boer- 
haave's  dictum  is  generally  admitted,  to  the  neurilemma) ;  although  I 
have  once  found  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
adherent  at  one  or  two  points,  also  the  musculo-cutaneous  and  posterior 
tibial  nerves  in  a  similar  state,  and  therefore  would  not  deny  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  appearances  which  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of 
inflammation  of  the  nerve-sheath  j  bat  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  the 
funiculi,  or  separate  nerve-stands,  have  presented  one  uniform  change 
of  structure  j  in  the  last-named  instances  it  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  foot  was  in  a  gangrenous  state,  and  phlebitis  was  present,  so 
that  the  nerves  may  have  become  implicated  by  continuity,  and  in 
the  instance  of  the  rdnar  nerve,  it  is  possible  that  some  local  external 
injury  may  have  induced  adhesion  at  the  place  of  infliction.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place  that  the  funiculi  of  the  nerves  are 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  changes,  that  the  nerve-tubules  of  which  they 
are  formed  are  separated  and  compressed  by  the  development  of  a  clear 
nucleated  tissue  amongst  them,  and  eventually  so  much  altered  as  to 
he  even  wholly  destroyed ;  a  full  description  of  these  unique  changes  maj 
be  seen  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London,'  page  13. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  pointing  out  two  or  three 
features  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  which  will  serve  to 
explain  apparent  anomalies  in  the  S3rmptoms  as  observed  during  life, 
and  also  to  illustrate  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  morbid  lesion ; 
first,  the  latter  is  confined  not  only  to  cutaneous  nerves,  but  to  those 
nerves  only  after  they  have  emerged  from  beneath  the  fascia  and 
muscles  which  may  have  overlaid  them  in  the  first  part  of  their  course, 
so  that  the  radial  nerve,  e.g.,  becomes  swollen  just  after  passing  be- 
neath the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle;  so  with  cutaneous 
branches  of  compound  nerves,  I  have  found  the  dorsal  branch  of  the 
ulnar  nerve  alone  diseased,  and  that  only  after  it  had  escaped  from  be- 
neath the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  second,  in  a  nerve-fasci- 
culus only  some  of  the  tubules  may  be  affected ;  this  is  hardly  to  be 
detected  by  the  unaided  eye,  but  with  a  low  microscopic  power  is  so 
evident  that  the  observer  will  be  struck  with  the  difference.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  nerves  oftenest  found  diseased : — 

Supra-orbital,  just  after  emerging  from  the  orbit,  supplying  the  skin 
of  the  forehead. 

Auricularis  magnus — just  after  turning  round  the  sterno-maatoid 
muscle — goes  to  the  ear,  &c. 
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XTIimr  nenre— «t  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  sometimes  in  the  hand,  at 
the  wrist 

Median  nenre— just  above  the  wrist;  sometimes  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow. 

Radial — as  aboTe  indicated ;  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the 
band 

Externsl  cntaneons — alter  perforating  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 

Internal  cntaneons— >  ditto. 

Intercosto-hnmenJ —  ditto. 

Dorsal  branch  of  nlnar — as  above  indicated;  it  sapplies  the  back  of 
the  hand,  inner  side. 

The  branches  of  the  Inmbar  plezos  are  not  frequently  diseased,  ex- 
cept the  internal  saphenoos,  in  the  1^,  and  on  the  foot.  Of  the  sacral 
plexus  the  following : — 

Mnsculo-cntaneons — ^afler  perforating  the  fiiscia  of  the  leg. 

Posterior  tibial — ^behind  the  inner  ankle. 

The  external  aaphenoui*  and  anterior  tibial  shonld  also  be  mentioned. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  terminal  branches  of  these  nerves  are 
generallj  found  atrophied,  and  of  a  transparent,  whitish  aspect ;  at  this 
stage  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  whether  they  were  not  diseased  pre- 
viously to  the  lai^r  trunks,  or  whether  this  wasting  is  only  a  part  of 
the  general  decay  which  supervenes  in  all  the  tissues,  as  presently  to 
be  described.  Those  appendages  to  the  nerves,  the  Pacinian  corpuscles, 
are  occasionally  found  to  be  diseased  (as  I  discovered  in  September, 
1860)  ;  thus  they  have  been  seen  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  abdomen  at 
the  root  of  the  mesentery.  In  a  dissected  hand,  the  great  nerve- 
trunks  were  also  affected  in  the  usual  way;  the  corpuscles  seemed  very 
numerous,  some  were  much  enlarged,  but  clear,  the  central  nerve-fibre, 
however,  was  either  small  or  absent ;  others  were  occupied  in  their 
central  part  by  a  copious  granular  deposit,  and  this  is  probably  the 
early  stage ;  the  capillaries  were  evident  and  healthy. 

Fhygidogical  Remarka. — In  numerous  cases,  all  noted  by  myself  it 
has  been  possible  to  clearly  ascertain  that  certain  changes  in  the  hands 
and  feet  were  connected  with  disease  of  the  nerve  or  nerves  supplying 
the  affected  parts ;  in  aliout  a  dozen  cases  of  a  particularly  satisfactory 
kind  the  following  were  noticed — for  simplicity's  sake  I  will  instance 
the  inner  side  of  the  palm  and  dorsum,  and  the  two  inner  fingers  of 
the  hand,  with  a  detected  enlargement,  often  tenderness,  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  the  elbow,  and  no  other  local  symptoms  whatever  :  First,  the 
benumbed  skin  shows  evidence  of  atrophy,  shrivelling  or  wrinkling, 
dryness ;  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  sometimes ;  a  reddish  or  purplish 
hue,  and  a  decided  diminution  of  temperature  (jierceptible  to  the  touch 
when  the  body  of  the  patient  is  not  much  cooled)  ;  the  whole  giving 
the  impression  of  a  dry  wasting,  or  mummifying  process,  with  some- 
times the  idea  of  a  subjacent  effusion  of  reddened  serum.  The  fingers 
look  thinner,  and  in  slender  subjects  smoother,  with  a  tendency  to 
assume,  and  finally  retain,  a  bent  position ;  the  inner  margin  of  the 
palm  becomes  concave ;  the  interosseous  spaces  hollowed,  particularly 
the  first  (which  is  occupied  by  the  adductor  pollicia  muscle^  supplied 
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by  the  ulnar  nerve) ;  the  whole  hand  is  weak,  and  the  thumb  droops. 
Interstitial  absorption  proceeding,  the  phalanges  of  the  little  finger 
Rhorteni  beginning  with  the  terminal  one ;  eventually  no  traces  may 
remain  of  it  and  of  the  next  finger,  which  become  wasted,  bent,  and 
shortened,  although  at  such  advanced  stages  it  is  not  common  to  see  the 
disease  thus  limited,  for  the  median  nerve  has  generally  ere  this  be- 
come implicated.     In  the  early  stage  bul]»  may  appear  on  the  sides  or 
tip  of  the  fingers,  filled  with  dark-coloured  serum ;  the  concentric  lines 
on  the  cuticle  disappear,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  absorption  of  the  sub- 
jacent rows  of  papillaa,  and  a  finely-wrinkled,  but  essentially  smooth, 
surface  is  left ;  the  sweat-glands  becoming  a£^ted,  cease  to  act.  These 
changes  are  better  marked  in  the  case  of  the  slender  Hindoo,  or  Indo- 
Briton,  than  in  the  "  lymphatic*'  Parsee  or  plethoric  Mussulman,  bat 
in  the  latter,  the  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  more  likely,  I  think,  to  be 
affected ;  these  peculiarities  of  temperament  I  shall  not,  however,  en- 
large upon,  they  do  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  local  changes 
now  discussed.     On  dissection  of  a  hand  or  foot  in  this  state,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  digital  nerves  are  wasted,  and  of  a  transparent  white 
tint ;  the  muscles  very  pale  and  atrophied ;  the  bloodvessels  hardly 
changed   in   appearance ;    but   the  phalangeal   bones  are  strikingly 
affected  j  absorption  first  renders  the  shaft  very  slender  about  the 
middle,  then  the  head  disappears,  and  the  base  remains  as  a  curious 
conical  piece;  in  the  case  of  the  first,  or  largest,  row  of  phalanges 
looking  like  a  miniature  limpet  shell,  or  in  a  less  extreme  stage, 
pointed   like  the  head  of  a  spear.     This  progressive  and  interstitial 
absorption  of  the  bones  is  well  deserving  remark  ;  on  a  cursory  exa- 
mination of  two  mounted  sections  with  the  microscope,  no  peculiarity 
in  the  osseous  tissue  was  apparent.     A  general  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  bones  of  the  hands  or  feet  has  been  seen ;  and  even  the  meta- 
tarsal or  metacai*pal  bones  may  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
row  of  short  bones,  so  that  nothing  but  a  bare  stump  remains.     Such 
is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  alterations  which  occur,  in  consequence, 
as  I  infer,  of  interference  with  the  nervous  supply.     TJnmistakeable 
symptoms  during  life,  and  repeated  dissections  after  death,  establish  the 
conjunction,  if  not  the  order  of  precedence,  of  two  phenomena — ^vis., 
dLiease  of  a  nerve  of  mixed  function  or  sentient  only  (and  in  the  case  of 
the  first  it  may  be  of  the  sentient  tubules  only,  for  there  is  nothing  in  my 
observations  to  gainsay  the  supposition,  and  the  occasional  persistence 
of  power  over  the  muscles  would  seem  to  require  such  limitation),  and 
changes  in  the  parts  it  supplies,  and  those  only.     Whether  these 
phenomena  be  regarded  as  cause  and  effect,  individual  temperament 
may  induce  my  readers  to  variously  decide.     I  will  repeat,  thai  I 
cannot  my^self  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  but  I  will  admit  that 
every  tissue  and  every  part  of  the  structures  concerned  not  having 
been  scrutinized  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  it  is  possible  some 
minute  structural  or  molecular  changes  may  have  escaped  notice  which 
might  have  an  influence,  and  hence  some  facts  be  wanting ;  yet,  if  an 
adequate  cause  be  ascertained  (as  some  will  hold  with  me)  it  is  not 
necessary  to  search  for  subsidiazy  ones. 
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As  in  well  known,  opinions  are  diyided  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
influence  which  the  nervous  sjsteni  exercises  over  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  Experiments  on  animals  and  pathological 
facts  noticed  in  man,  which  often  concur,  here  differ.  Thus,  it  is 
stated  hj  Miiller : — "  I  have  only  once  among  several  cases  in  which  I 
divided  the  ischiadic  nerve  in  rabhits  ....  observed  that  the  skin  of 
the  heel  of  the  paralysed  limb  gave  way,  and  ulcerated  at  the  part  on 
which  the  animal  rested.**  In  leprosy,  the  fully-developed  lesion  of 
the  nerves  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  comparable  to  section  of  those 
nerves;  if  so,  how  different  the  result  Again,  '' Schroeder  divided 
the  ischiadic  and  crural  nerves  of  one  leg  in  a  dog,  and  then  made  a 
wound  in  both  feet;  on  the  following  day,  the  wound  of  the  paralysed 
limb  was  drier  than  that  of  the  sound  limb ;  during  three  weeks  the 
wound  of  the  sound  foot  presented  violent  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
suppuration  and  granulation  took  place  in  it — while  in  the  wound  of 
the  paralysed  limb  there  was  scarcely  any  inflammation  ;  it  discharged 
a  white  matter,  which  formed  a  cnist,  but  the  wound  itself  was  pale.** 
Are  not  the  conclusions  to  which  this  experiment  would  seem  to  lead 
opposed  to  the  received  opinions  ooncemiug  paralysis  and  local  irri- 
tation in  man  9  Bich&t  observes,  that  direct  irritation  of  a  laige  nerve- 
trunk  in  rabbits  (e.g.,  by  touching  with  nitric  acid  or  thrusting  a  pin 
through)  may  produce  swelling  and  pain  in  the  limb  below,  but  often 
fidls  to  do  so.    Would  it  ever  fail  to  do  so  in  manf 

At  least  four  well-marked  instances  are  on  record  of  local  irritatian 
of  a  nerve  being  followed  by  impaired  nutrition  of  the  hand,  and 
these  are  customarily  referred  to  by  authors  as  illustrating  this  subject ; 
how  striking  the  paucity  of  illustrations.  Leprosy,  if  my  view  be 
adopted,  offers  far  more  precise  and  satisfactory  proo&  of  the  nature 
and  degree  of  that  nerve-influence  which  can  hardly  be  denied  to 
exist,  in  the  human  frame  at  least.  The  nervous  system  of  man,  if 
not  of  a  higher  type  than  in  animals,  is  probably  possessed  of  higher 
fieiculties,  or  fulfils  offices  bringing  it  (functionally)  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  structures  of  the  body.*  In  a  disease  so  recently 
investigated,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  some  points  remain  obscure; 
these  I  refrain  from  referring  to  on  the  present  occasion.  As  regards, 
however,  the  varying  intensity  of  destruction  in  the  extremities  ob- 
servable, so  much  light  is  afforded  by  some  experiments  of  Brown- 
S^quard,  that  a  few  more  lines  may  be  added.  In  the  *  British  and 
Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgical  Keview,'  January,  1850,  p.  247,  these 
experiments  are  briefly  stated :  they  show  that  disorganization  of  the 
tissues  of  the  feet  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (in  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs)  is  greatly  aggravated,  if  not  directly  induced,  by  external 

*  The  opinionB  generally  held  r^arduig  this  sabject  are  mainly  derived  from  expe- 
riments made  In  animals  upon  the  vafnts  and  fifth  cranial  ner?e.  What  the  oonae- 
quenoes  of  section  of  the  vagus,  even  on  one  side,  are  in  man  may  be  learnt  from  a 
most  instractlTe  case  narrated  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Oacette,'  Aag.  17th,  1861, 
p.  176  :  similar  results  occur  in  animals  only  vhen  the  nerve  on  both  sides  is  divided. 
I  may  here  mention  that  a  well-marked  case  of  anaesthetic  leprosy  (though  not  recog- 
nised as  such)  is  recorded  in  the  '  Medico-Chirurgioal  Transactians  for  1812,*  by 
Dr.  J.  Yelloly,  who  adds  some  very  interesting  noteti 
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raflaenoes — sach  aa  oold,  friction,  and  comprenion  against  a  hard  soil — 
80  that  if  these  irritating  causes  be  avoided  no  snch  consequences  follow. 
The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  condition  of  lepers  is  obvious  and 
important;  most  are  exposed  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty,  and 
unable  therefore  to  protect  their  deadened  limbs  from  great  and  re- 
peated irritation.  This  admission,  however,  does  not  affect  the  funda- 
mental qneation  of  the  reality  of  a  nerve-influence  upon  nutrition  in 
man;  and  sevetal  of  the  patients  whom  I  have  carefully  watched  were 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves; 

In  conclusion,  while  desirous  not  to  connect  the  £su^s  contained  in 
this  article  with  any  particular  theory,  I  could  not  but  express  an 
opinion  on.  the  principles  they  indicate  :  thi»  may  be  erroneous,  but 
the  facts  remain.  The  subject  of  tubercular  leprosy  must  be  left  for 
another  occasion. 


Abt  IL 

On  the  Bate  of  JfortaUty  prevailing  in  the  General  HospiiaJs  of  the 
Metropolis,  cmd  the  Caueea  hy  which  it  is  brought  about.  By 
Dr.  Guy,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  &c. 

Our  hospitals  richly  merit  all  the  attention  lately  bestowed  upon  them 
by  individuals  and  by  congresses.  Indispensable  as  schools  of  medicine 
and  surgery;  invaluable  as  homes  in  sickness  for  the  poorer  members 
of  the  great  industrial  class  of  our  population  ;  less  liable  to  abuse  (at 
least  in  their  most  important  department,  that  of  in-patients)  than 
other  charities — our  hospitals  cannot  be  too  often  brought  under  the 
notice  of  our  profession  or  of  the  public. 

The  two  questions  relating  to  hospitals  which  have  lately  received, 
and  still  require  attention  are,  the  best  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  themselves,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  to  which  their  inmates 
are  subject. 

This  communication  relates  solely  to  the  second  of  these  questions. 
The  first  may  perhaps  be  discussed  at  a  later  period.  The  two  questions 
SLVe  obviously  united  by  a  practical  bond;  for  if,  through  some  serious 
error  as  to  the  true  causes  of  hospital  mortality,  a  high  death-rate, 
really  due  to  other  causes,  should  be  erroneously  attributed  to  some 
peculiarity  of  construction  and  arrangement  having  the  incidental 
advantage  of  economy,  hospitals  about  to  be  erected  would  have  to  be 
60  built  as  to  entail  unnecessary  expense ;  and  those  persons  who  are 
now  contemplating  the  erection  of  new  hospitals  might  be  deterred 
from  so  doing,  or  might  be  compelled  to  build  on  an  inadequate  scale. 
This  relation  between  our  opinions  on  the  causes  of  hospital  mortality 
and  our  acta  in  promoting  the  erection  of  new  hospitals  is  be.st  shown 
by  referring  to  the  conflicting  views  at  present  entertained  respecting 
the  proper  form  of  wards  and  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  the 
hospital.  The  hospital  ward  may  be  planned  in  one  of  three  waya 
It  may  be  a  single  ward  with  windows  on  each  side  opening  diract  to 
the  external  air;  or  with  vrindows  only  on  one  side,  with  or  without 
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openingf  ioto  a  paange  nmning  the  length  of  the  ward;  or,  again,  it 
nay  be  a  dovhle  ward,  with  four  rowa  of  beds  between  two  rows  of 
opposite  windows  opening  direct  to  the  air,  the  middle  row  of  beds 
being  placed  with  their  heads  against  a  central  partition,  or  spinal 
wall,  more  or  less  freely  supplied  with  openings  for  the  passage  of  air 
between  the  opposite  windowa  Now  it  must  be  quite  obyious  that  if 
the  first  form  of  the  single  ward  is  adopted,  we  must  have  an  extensive 
site  and  a  costly  building ;  but  if  either  of  the  other  forms  is  preferred, 
we  may  build  on  a  smaller  site,  and,  if  the  double  ward  is  selected, 
with  considerable  economy  of  outlay.  But  let  na  suppoae  that  in 
examining  the  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  in  different  hospitals,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  plan  of  $ingle  wards  of  the  first  class 
should  hapi)en  to  find  an  hospital  with  wards  after  the  &voared 
fashion  exhibiting  a  low  mortality,  and  another  hospital  with  double 
wai*ds  of  the  condemned  type  subject  to  a  high  mortality,  he  would  be 
very  apt  to  attribute  the  more  favourable  rate  to  the  favourite  con- 
struction, and  thus  come  to  wield  an  argument  of  irresistible  force  in 
favour  of  straggling  and  costly  hospitals  on  large  and  extensive  sites. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  previous  inquiry  into  the  true  causes  of 
hospital  mortality,  by  indicating  causes  not  previonsly  suspected,  and 
especially  by  exhibiting  equal  rates  of  mortality  in  hospitals  of  widely 
diffn^nt  arrangement  on  sites  of  extent  and  character  as  different,  bad 
aupi^ied  our  enthusiast  with  knowledge  and  armed  him  with  caution, 
be  might  have  exercised  a  discretion  which  would  have  resulted  in 
more  liberty  to  our  architects  and  a  welcome  economy  to  our  com- 
nitlees  of  management. 

The  present  attempt  to  ascertain  the  canses  which  determine  the 
rale  of  mortality  in  hospita]:}  may  therefore  be  defended  by  considers- 
tkuds  of  praoticai  utility.  But  the  diacoveiy  of  the  truth  is  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters  of  importance;  the  highest  objt^ct  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
to  this  object  all  other  considerations  most  be  subordinate. 

But  the  dis^>overT  of  truth,  which  is  never  an  easy  task,  becomes 
uiiu$i«ally  difficult  when  it  is  to  be  sought  out  among  labyrinths  of 
$gttr«« :  tV>r  the  figures  which  r^i^fesmt  the  rale  of  mortality  in  our 
Ko^i'itaK  hke  the  ee^imcee  or  extracts  which  onitain  the  virtues  of 
)4aiit^  ai>^  ni».^c  up  of  nunHTtc;!!  eaeasents  of  snail  amount  but  of 
;prvat  si4rtv6v*;iSv>^.  to  K^  s^|\Anited  fn>«i  each  other  only  by  a  process 
ol  e^'.r.-:'ji;u^a  vh:oh  is  to  sta:i>:iv-s  vhat  asalj^  is  to  chemistry.  If, 
f^^  ir>4jk:xv>K  tSfr  rate  cf  btv^tuIitt  in  aa  K^:;a1  is  stated  at  10  per 
<M«V.»v  ksiov  t^At  tSe  tj^an^  iv^  isas  sIuaaatenHakof  many  diffsreot 
<*»5W^  '^  "<r  ^wnr  varjkl  >  it.:ea>:;T  ;i  c^  detect  eases)  acting  together, 

>5r«\j:',,v jC  <*c-x  *^;Sfr  m  ie?:  -^ivcraVje  vc  tke  revvtae.  ooonteracting 

*:i\i  *-'.<?>' .n  \;  ri  <»,::  c^>r  ^i^c  aciur^  is  o-  c^^te  directions.  So 
I  Nil  :;  >s\v:\i  Sf  <  ^  :e  }v«s<Vir.  licc^i  <3.innaeiT  di£c«it,  to  present 
a  >a.'jk'*v>j^Nvt  cf  5iv.-.-..  ^>.«*  as  i  x",  'j^v.-cnrje  caaacs.  each  credited 
>«  ,  >.  ^*>  s^^a  ai«fvr«,"TxI  vcvy  *.>i  <db.*-eaor,  s;ii  jeariBg  the  figure  10 
a»  A»  V  ,  \.i.>e  ?^f»<«,-:  r '  XT..  rW  .-v«.;$cr&;o;a  ^  sack  a  halanoe-sheet 
\fc.,.>j  fc  *  i\^  >*f  ,'.,^,'>.  -;  :t  w»  '  .5»,*'iJ:  <vv»  ia  those  daya^  to  which 
%*  )i»c«  ,sv)i^  ^xfc.-^  ^:,A  *»^sil  iccTJc  «i»i  jarrciae,  when  a  few  now 
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obvious  caoaes  of  mortality  stood  oat  from  the  rest  in  bold  relief, 
overpowering  by  the  intensity  of  their  action  all  minor  causes ;  it  is 
become  doubly  difficult  now  when  the  causes  have  perhaps  gained  in 
number  what  they  have  lost  in  strength,  and  when  even  the  word 
ho9pit4U  has  acquired  many  different  shades  of  meaning  through  the 
multiplication  of  establishments  differing  in  the  manner  of  their  support 
and  the  rules  of  their  administration. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  at  once  the  great  difficulty 
which  arises  when  we  attempt  to  compare  the  mortality  of  the  hospitals 
of  one  country  with  those  of  another,  of  one  capital  city  with  those  of 
another  capital  city.  Let  us  take  the  cases  of  London  and  Paris,  which 
some  writers  both  here  and  abroad  have  treated  with  so  much  confidence 
but  so  little  discretion,  and  convince  ourselves,  by  a  simple  appeal  to 
&ct9,  of  the  impossibility  of  so  comparing  the  mortality  of  the  hospitals 
of  the  two  cities  as  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  causes. 

Li  the  year  1861,  London  had  a  population  of  2,815,138,  and  Paris 
of  1,696,141.  In  the  year  1860,  the  deaths  in  London  amounted  to 
61,821,  and  those  in  Paris  to  41,261.  So  that  London  suffered  a 
mortality  at  the  rate  of  21*96  per  1000,  while  Paris  lost  at  the  rate  of 
24*33  per  1000.  But  as,  for  the  same  year,  the  birth-rate  for  London 
was  in  round  numbers  33  per  1000,  and  for  Paris  30  per  1000,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lesser  mortality  of  London  took  place  in  a  population 
liable,  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportional  number  of  children,  to 
a  higher  mortality :  so  that  the  disadvantage  of  Paris  as  compared 
with  London  is  really  represented  by  a  more  serious  difference  than 
that  between  21*96  and  24*33  per  1000.  It  follows,  therefore,  either 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  more  prone  to  fatal  diseases,  or  that 
they  are  exposed  to  more  fatal  local  influences,  or  that  the  two  un- 
favourable conditions  are,  in  their  case,  united.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  inhabitant  of  Paris  is  a  worse  subject  for 
hospital  treatment  than  the  inhabitant  of  London.  If  the  hospitals  of 
the  two  capitals  could  be  on  a  par  in  res])ect  of  all  the  means  of  suc- 
cessful  treatment,  their  patients  would  nut  enter  them  on  equal  terms. 

This,  then,  is  one  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Paris.  Another  and  more  important  difference,  and  one  which  must 
have  a  very  mcurked  effect  on  the  hospital  mortality  of  the  two  capitals, 
consists  in  the  widely  different  provision  made  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  indigent,  the  insane,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  in  London 
and  Paris  respectively. 

We,  in  England,  make  provision  for  the  destitute  part  of  our 
population — the  destitute  (healthy  and  sick),  the  infirm,  and  the  insane 
— in  our  unions  and  workhouses,  or  through  their  agency.  Into  those 
institutions,  so  curiously  and  infelicitously  named,  the  perversely  idle, 
the  hopelessly  incapable,  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  the  deformed  in 
body,  the  stunted  in  intellect,  the  unsound  of  mind,  sooner  or  later  find 
their  way.  The  majority  are  retained ;  a  small  number  only  are 
forwarded,  under  medical  certificate,  to  the  lunatic  asylums.  Of  the 
destitute  sick,  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  always  under  treatment  in 
the  sick  wards  and  infirmaries  of  our  workhouses  and  unions.     In 
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tbete  establiBhmeDts  there  are  rick  wards  and  fever  wards  for  men, 
for  women,  for  children;  infectiooB  and  fool  wards,  similarly  distin- 
gnisbed;  infirm  wards  for  aged  men  and  women;  and  numeries  for 
infimts  and  young  children.  The  very  names  given  to  many  of  the 
wards  show  that  cases  of  fever  and  other  infectious  maladies  are 
admitted  into  them  in  large  numbers;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  prevailing  within  them  is  very  high. 

From  a  '  Report  on  the  Capabilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Workhonsea 
for  the  Reception  and  Treatment  of  Cholera  Cases,*  published  in  1848, 
H  may  be  inferred  that  our  workhouses  and  unions  make  up  among 
them  au  aggregate  of  between  3500  and  4000  beds — a  number  which 
certainly  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  beds  in  our  general  hospitals^  and 
probably  equals  that  of  our  general  and  special  hoq>itals  taken  together. 
At  any  rate,  we  ohall  not  fall  into  any  serious  error  if  we  assume 
that  the  task  of  providing  hospital  accommodation  for  that  part  of  the 
London  population  which  stands  in  need  of  it,  is  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  workhouses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hospitals^  general 
and  special,  on  the  other. 

But  though  the  destitute  part  of  the  London  population  is  provided 
for  in  richness  in  the  wards  of  our  unions  and  workhouses,  a  certain 
small  fraction  of  that  very  poor  population  gains  admisrion  into  our 
London  hospitals  It  results  froxa  some  inquiries  directed  to  this 
point,  that  probably  about  one  in  fifteen  of  the  inmates  of  London 
hospitals  belong  to  that  destitute  class  for  which  our  workhouses  are 
intended  The  remaining  fourteen  consiet  chiefly  of  poor  persons  to 
whom  the  term  "destitute**  could  not  be  properly  applied,  and  of 
respectable  working-men  and  artisans^  with  a  small  number  of  trades- 
men, and  a  few  of  better  station. 

But  the  task  of  providing  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  more  severe  class 
of  maladies  is  performed  by  our  hospitals  only  in  part.  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  worst  cases  of  illness  are  treated  at  the  homes 
of  the  sufferers  themselves  by  the  phyricians  and  surgeons  of  our 
dispensaries. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  by  any  inquirer  into  the  mortality  of 
our  London  hospitals,  that  the  hospitals  themselves  consist  of  at  least 
three  distinct  classes.  We  have  our  general  hospitals,  our  class 
hospitals,  and  our  special  hospitals — ^hospitals  (endowed  and  unen- 
dowed) for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  more  severe  class,  with  few 
exceptions,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age;  hospitals  for  women, 
for  children,  for  seamen,  for  foreigners;  hospitals  for  insanity,  con- 
sumption, cancer,  deformities,  skin  diseases,  and  venereal  maladies. 

Hence  it  hap}iens  that  the  wards  of  a  general  or  mixed  hospital  by 
no  means  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mora  severe  accidents  and 
diseases  of  the  population  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  occur. 
Most  cases  of  small-pox  are  taken  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital ;  many 
cases  of  fever  are  removed  to  the  Fever  Hospital ;  the  insane  find  an 
hospital  and  a  home  at  St.  Luke*s  or  Bethlehem ;  for  consumptive 
cases  there  are  two  special  hospitals;  several  special  maladies,  such  as 
cancer,  fistula,  diseases  of  the  eye,  diseases  of  the  skin,  deformities,  and 
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venereal  diseases,  have  special  hospitals  provided  for  them ;  and  whole 
classes  of  the  population,  such  as  women,  children,  seamen,  and 
foreigners,  have  also  their  own  special  hospitals. 

Let  it,  then,  be  well  understood  that,  partly  through  the  exclusion 
of  certain  cases,  partly  through  the  operation  of  special  hospitals,  and 
partly  by  the  agency  of  dispensaries,  the  wards  of  our  general  hoa- 
pitals  do  not  present  a  faithful  and  complete  picture  of  the  prevailing 
medical  and  surgical  maladies  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist 
among  the  population  of  London.  In  like  manner,  the  out-patient 
departments  of  our  general  hospitals  must  be  taken  as  equally  incom- 
plete exponents  of  the  less  severe  ailments  to  which  our  population  is 
subject. 

Such  being  the  peculiarities  of  our  hospital  system  here  in  London, 
let  us  endeavour  to  compare  them  with  that  which  prevails  in  Paris. 
A  minute  comparison  of  Ihe  one  with  the  other  is  neither  necessary 
nor  possible;  but  it  is  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, to  point  out  such  broad  marks  of  distinction  as  shall  serve  as  a 
caution  against  rash  attempts  to  compare  the  rates  of  mortality  of  the 
hospitals  of  London  and  Paris,  and  to  draw  from  such  comparisons 
inferences  unfavourable  to  the  construction,  arrangement,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  hospitals  of  either  capital 

The  first  and  most  fatal  obstacle  to  such  a  comparison  is  offered  by 
the  fact  that  the  Parisian  hospitals  are  the  recipients  alike  of  the 
destitute  and  of  the  poor;  so  that  they  discharge  the  twofold  function 
of  the  London  workhouse  infirmary  and  the  London  hospital.  A 
aecond  peculiarity,  which  is  not  without  effect  on  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  two  capitals,  is,  that  the  Parisian  hospitals  are  supplied  by  the 
central  administration  with  cases  for  which  they  are  compelled  to  pro- 
vide accommodation,  so  that  they  are  subject  to  be  greatly  overcrowded 
in  unhealthy  years  and  seasons;  while  in  London  the  governing  bodies 
of  our  hospitals  are  under  no  such  compulsion,  and  receive  a  number 
of  patients  determined,  not  by  the  wants  of  the  population,  but  by 
their  own  resources. 

If  to  these  two  leading  causes  affecting  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the 
Parisian  hospitals  we  add  the  two  facts,  that  the  hospitals  which  are 
best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  '  General  Hospitals*  receive  from  the 
central  administration  those  cases  in  excess  which  their  physicians 
and  surgeons  may  be  most  desirous  of  studying,  and  that  the  special 
hospitals  in  the  two  capitals  do  not  admit  of  being  compared  with 
each  other,  the  uselessness  of  comparing  hospital  with  hospital  in  the 
two  capitals  respectively,  or  even  of  comparing  the  aggregate  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other,  must  be  quite  obvious. 

The  remarks  which  apply  to  a  comparison  between  the  hospitals 
of  London  and  those  of  Paris  must  also  apply  to  a  like  comparison 
between  the  hospitals  of  London  and  those  of  other  considerable 
European  cities.  Each  city  will  have  its  own  special  arrangements 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor;  its  own  special  rules  for  the 
admission  of  patients  to  the  benefits  of  its  medical  charities. 

Kor  is  the  case  greatly  altered,  except  in  degree,  when  we  come  to 
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eompftre  the  bospiials  of  London  witb  tboae  of  onr  English  ptOYinoea. 
Each  metropolitan  hospital  has  its  local  and  its  remote  sources  of 
■apply.     It  has  its  accidents  and  its  acute  cases  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  it  draws  from  the  environs  of  London  itself  and 
from  more  remote  rural  districts  its  suigical  cases  for  operation,  as  well 
as  some  of  its  worst  chronic  cases  for  medical  treatment.     The  larger 
proTindal  hospitals  have  perba|)8  similar  sources  of  supply,  and  medical 
and  surgical  cases  of  like  seventy.     But  the  smaller  provincial  hospi- 
tals cannot  be  compared  with  the  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis, 
without  veiy  serious  injustice  to  these  central  establishments.     For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  provincial  hospital  is  often  the  only  medical  charity 
of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situate.     The  work  which  it  has  to  do  is  not 
supplemented  by  such  special  hospitals  and  sjjecial  and  general  dispen- 
saries as  abound  in  London.     Whatever  of  medical  or  of  surgical  in- 
terest the  town  or  its  neighbourhood  supplies,  the  hospital  receives. 
But  the  supply  is  limited  by  the  absence  of  the  crowded  thoroughfare, 
the  equally  crowded  river,  the  fiictory  with  its  dangerous  machinery, 
the  workshop  with  its  equally  dangerous  overcrowding,  the  close  pack- 
ing and  squalid  wretchedness  of  the  houses  of  the  poor.     The  supply 
of  £ital  accidents  and  of  f&tal  diseases  is  therefore  small  in  proportion 
to  the  accommodation  which  the  hospital  affords,  and  the  vacant  space 
is  accordingly  filled  up  by  the  less  severe  acute  maladies  and  the  less 
fatal  order  of  chronic  diseases.     Hence  the  low  rate  of  mortality  of 
those  provincial  hospitals  which  combine  the  advantages  of  wholesome 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  patients  with  healthy  rural  communities 
to  supply  them  with  cases.    Take  the  case  of  a  small  provincial  hospital 
admitting  four  or  five  hundred  patients  in  the  year.      We  shall  pro- 
bably find  its  rate  of  mortality  fluctuating  between  40  in  1000  and 
80  in  1000  ;  whereas  the  mortality  of  a  large  metropolitan  hospital 
will  never  fall  so  low  as  80,  and  may  sometimes  rise  as  high  as  120  in 
1000.     In  London  the  lowest  of  these  rural  rates  of  mortality  is  never 
attained,  even  in  those  small  and  unambitious  hospitals  which  are  con- 
tent to  fill  their  surgical  wards  with  syphilitic  patients,  and  their 
medical  wards  with  the  least  dangerous  casea  their  subscribers  can 
supply. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  find  in  some  provincial  capital,  being 
the  centre  of  au  agricultural  district,  and  the  residence  of  such  a  mixed 
population  as  a  rural  community  affords,  the  exact  counterpart  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  rules  for  the  admission  and 
rejection  of  patients,  the  same  proportion  of  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
and  even  the  self-same  distribution  of  the  two  classes  of  cases  respec- 
tively, it  would  not  be  possible  to  infer  superior  hygienic  conditions  or 
superior  skill  from  a  more  favourable  rate  of  mortality.  For  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city  is  much 
worse  prepared  for  the  attacks  of  disesse  and  the  receipt  of  injuries 
than  the  man  or  woman  who  lives  in  the  provincial  town  or  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Diseases  bearing  the  same  name  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  different  issues  in  the  two  cases  ;  just  as  accidents  of 
like  severity,  or  operations  of  the  same  character,  would  be  followed  by 
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a  different  rate  of  mortality.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
obvioos  £Ed]acy  which  hangs  about  the  inference  in  favoor  of  hospitaia 
sitaate  in  the  country  drawn  from  the  greater  success  of  certain  sur* 
gical  operations  in  country  hospitals.  That  such  success  may  be 
rightly  estimated  it  must  be  attained  under  like  conditions.  The 
Londoner  with  his  acquired  London  constitution  must  be  compared 
to  the  countryman  with  his  higher  vitality  and  more  natural  normal 
condition,  not  in  different  hospitals  but  in  the  same  hospital  The 
Londoner  must  be  removed  to  the  provincial  hospital,  and  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  countryman,  or,  i7tc0  versd^  the  counti7man  must  be 
broaght  to  town  and  share  both  the  atmosphere  and  the  treatment  of 
the  London  patient.  If  sucb  an  exptfriinentutn  crucis  were  instituted, 
it  might  be  discovered  that  the  curative  value  of  rural  atmospheres 
had  been  somewhat  too  highly  extolled. 

So  also  with  respect  to  the  hospitals  of  London,  and  especially  that 
class  of  them  which  admits  of  the  most  ready  comparison  of  hospital 
mth  hospital.  The  general  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  do  not  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  in  the  distribution  and  proportion  of  their  cases 
as  to  admit  of  an  exact  comparison.  So  that  if  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  found  to  be  higher  in  one  hospital  than  in  another,  we  are  by  no 
means  justified  in  attributing  the  exce&s  to  peculiarities  of  site,  of  in- 
ternal arrangements,  of  general  management,  or  of  professional  skilL 
Some  general  hospitals,  from  their  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
docks,  wharves,  manufactories,  or  railway  termini,  have  a  dispropor*^ 
tionate  number  of  accidents ;  some  from  excess  of  space  have  large 
wards  devoted  to  cases  which  rarely,  if  ever,  terminate  fieitally ;  some, 
through  the  special  reputation  of  their  surgeons,  receive  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  requiring  operation  ;  or  through  the  similar  special 
repute  of  their  physicians,  medical  cases  of  great  gravity.  Again, 
small  hospitals  in  crowded  and  poor  neighbourhoods  are  likely  to  have 
a  disproportionate  number  of  urgent  and  severe  cases ;  and  the  union 
with  the  hospital  of  a  medical  school  supplies  a  motive  to  the  rejection 
of  the  less  instructive,  which  are  also,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less  severe 
cases.  Perhaps  also  the  endowed  hospitals  have,  in  the  selection  of 
their  cases,  an  advantage  over  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  oon« 
tributions,  subscribers  to  the  latter  class  of  hospitals  having  the  some- 
what inconvenient  privilege  of  sending  patients  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, which  patients  cannot  be  refused  admission  without  some 
risk  to  their  finances. 

All  these  considerations,  and  possibly  some  minor  ones  which  have 
not  been  mentioned,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  one 
hospital  with  another. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  these  general  considerations  are  borne  out 
by  the  interesting  returns  of  the  mortality  of  the  general  hospitals  of 
London  during  the  year  1861,  recently  published  in  the  'Journal  ot 
the  Statistical  Society.' 

The  returns  in  question  present  a  picture  more  or  less  complete  of 
the  mortality  of  these  hospitals ;  and  they  enable  us  to  arrive  at  re- 
sults, highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  oertain,  of  the  highest  interest 
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to  all  who  mcerelj  desire  to  nndenfauid  the  tnie  causes  of  hospital 
mortality.  Some  of  these  results  will  he  hriefly  indicated  under  dis- 
tinct heads. 

1.  ZoeoZify.—* It  would  not  he  nnreasouahle  to  aasame  that  the  mor- 
tality of  our  hospitals  must  be  sensibly  aflbcted  by  the  part  of  London 
in  which  they  are  situate.  Thoae  who  are  fitmiliar  with  the  comparative 
mortality  of  the  several  great  divisions  of  the  metropolis  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  hospitals  of  the  southern  district  less 
healthy  than  those  of  the  northern  district,  and  the  hospitals  at 
the  eastern  end  of  London  subject  to  a  higher  death-rate  than  those 
of  the  West-end.  But  the  figures  for  1861  do  not  confirm  this  not 
unreasonable  expectation  ;  for  the  rateof  mortality  of  the  two  southern 
hospitals  (Quy's  and  St.  Thomas's)  proves  to  be  the  same,  namely,  96 
in  1000,  as  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  group  of  hospitals  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames  ;  while  the  group  of  six  hospitals  situate  to 
the  west  of  the  line  of  thorongh&re  running  from  Waterloo-bridge  by 
Wellington-street,  Endell-street,  Charlotte-street,  and  Gower-street 
presents  a  higher  mortality  than  the  group  of  six  hospitals  situate  to 
the  east  of  that  line,  in  the  proportion  of  99  in  1000  to  95  in  1000. 
The  influence  of  locality,  therefore,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  these 
figures,  is  in  any  case  very  small.  The  hospitals  of  the  north  side  are 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  south ;  and  the  hospitals  of  the  more 
healthy  West-end  present  a  higher  mortality  by  4  in  1000  than  those 
of  the  less  healthy  East-end  of  London. 

The  equal  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  on  the  north  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  hospital 
accommodation  on  the  south  side  being  much  more  ample  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  that  side  of  the  river  than  that  of  the 
northern  side,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  for  the  hospitals  of  Gay*s 
and  St.  Thomas's  the  admission  on  the  average  of  a  less  severe  class 
of  cases. 

The  assertion  just  made  that  the  hospital  accommodation  provided 
for  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  proportionably  more  liberal  than  that 
for  the  northern  side  is  too  important  in  its  practical  bearings  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  oliservation.  It  is  founded  on  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  tables  nnder  review,  coupled  with  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  two  districts  in  1861.  A  simple  calculation  based  on  these 
numerical  data  shows  that  while  the  patients  admitted  into  the  two 
southern  hospitab  in  1861  amounted  to  1  in  88  of  the  entire  southern 
population,  the  patients  admitted  into  the  northern  group  of  hospitals 
formed  only  1  in  119  of  the  northern  population.  From  this  state- 
ment it  will  appear  that  in  advocating  arrangements  with  the  governors 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  which  would  have  tended  to  equalize  this  dis- 
parity of  hospital  accommodation,  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  not 
without  a  certain  support  from  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  metropolitan  hospital  and  not  as  the 
hospital  only  of  the  southern  suburbs,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect 
from  the  governors  of  the  hospital  that  some  part  of  their  large  funds 
shall  be  in  some  way  or  other  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor 
of  the  districts  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
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The  little  influence  which  the  situation  of  an  hospital  has  on  the 
rate  of  mortality  of  its  patients  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  curious 
coincidence  in  the  death-rates  of  hospitals  so  differently  situated  as  St. 
George's,  London,  and  Charing-cross.  St.  George's  and  Charing-cross 
have  a  death-rate  of  83  in  1000,  and  the  London  Hospital  of  84  in 
1000.  The  rates  of  mortality  of  Westminster  and  St.  Thomas's  again 
differ  only  as  the  figures  96  and  97  ;  and  those  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  King's  College  correspond  to  a  unit. 

3.  Site  and  Stnteturod  Arrcmgements, — Now  that  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital is  removed  from  the  place  it  once  occupied,  and  its  buildings  are 
&3t  disappearing,  we  may  observe,  with  little  fear  of  giving  offence, 
that  the  site  of  Gay's  Hospital  and  the  arrangements  of  its  buildings 
were  very  superior  to  those  of  St.  Thomas's  ;  and  yet  the  death-rates  of 
the  two  hospitals  differed  only  by  3  in  1000.  The  deaths  in  Guy's 
Hospital  are  at  the  rate  of  94  in  1000  and  in  St.  Thomas's  97  in  1000. 
Again,  it  cannot  admit  of  doubt  that  the  site  and  buildings  of  Charing- 
cross  Hospital  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  St.  George's  in  the  west 
and  London  in  the  east ;  and  yet,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  mor- 
tality of  Charing-cross  Hospital  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  St.  George's, 
and  less  by  1  in  1000  than  that  of  the  London  Hospital 

3.  Space,  Light,  and  Ventilation, — In  the  cubic  space  allotted  to 
patients,  and  in  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  its  wards.  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital  may  claim  superiority  over  every  metropolitan  hospital ; 
and  yet  its  rate  of  mortality  falls  short  of  that  prevailing  in  University 
College  Hospital,  which  is  obviously  inferior  in  these  respects,  and  with 
which  it  may  be  most  aptly  compared,  by  only  5  in  1000.  The  mor- 
tality of  King's  College  Hospital  is  at  the  rate  of  107  in  1000,  while 
that  of  University  College  Hospital  is  at  the  rate  of  112  in  1000. 
When  a  correction  is  made  for  special  wards  in  the  two  hospitals,  the 
disparity  remains  the  same. 

4.  Size  ofHoepital. — The  size  of  our  hospitals  would  not  appear  to 
exercise  any  direct  influence  on  their  rate  of  mortality  ;  for  the  highest 
mortality  (104  in  1000)  is  attained  in  the  four  hospitals  which  rank 
above  the  smallest  in  size,  and  the  lowest  (75  in  1000)  in  the  group 
which  comprises  the  smallest  hospitals ;  while  the  mortality  in  the 
three  large  endowed  hospitals  (St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  and 
Guy's)  exceeds  that  of  the  group  of  the  next  in  point  of  size  (the  Loudon 
Hospital,  St.  George's,  and  Middlesex)  by  8  in  1000.  The  mortality  of 
the  endowed  hospitals  is  at  the  rate  of  100  in  1000  ;  while  that  of  the 
three  largest  subscription  hospitals  is  only  92  in  1000. 

5.  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases, — ^It  appears  from  the  tables  to  which 
I  have  been  referring,  that,  taking  one  hospital  with  another,  the  mor- 
tality of  medical  cases  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  surgical 
cases.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  medical  wards  ranges  between  79 
and  187  in  1000,  while  that  of  the  surgical  wards  has  the  much  nar- 
rower range  of  48  to  85  in  1000.  The  highest  mortality  among 
medical  cases  is  attained  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  the 
liighest  in  surgical  cases  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

6.  Males  and  Females. — ^The  mortality  among  male  patients  is  in 
excess  of  that  prevailing  among  female  patients.     For  men  it  ranges 
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7,  ^3f«i«lhi>n  y  FmtyanU. — S«*efn^  that  the  Tate  of  mortaHtj  in  ho»- 
yXM  variei  io  li'.de  w.ih  kcalitj.  ste^  mat.  aad  qiacioiisneaBy  and  so 
■neh  wita  the  sex  of  patv«.ta»  and  the  medical  and  surgical  character 
ni  their  maladiea.  it  b  chviciss  that  more  maj  he  done  to  raise  or  lower 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  oor  hc^itaLs  hr  selectioa  of  patients  than  by 
ail  ocher  onsea  pnt  tog<ethcr,  excepting  always  sodi  a  d^^ree  of  over- 
€v»wdmg  and  neglect  of  obviocLs  sanitary  piecaations  as  are  no  longer 
pMHftble  in  the  hospitals  of  Uxxdoo.     It  most  ako  be  quite  evident 
that  if  to  aa  oneqnal  dL<tribatioB  of  moi  and  women,  and  a  variable 
proportion  of  medical  and  surgical  casea»  we  were  to  add  the  element 
of  a  seleetion  by  one  hospital  of  the  more  serioas  class  of  cases,  medical 
and  sorgical,  mod  by  another  of  caaes  of  a  leas  severe  character,  we 
sboold  he  able  to  produce  at  will  almost  any  rale  of  mortality  between 
the  limitt  of  50  or  60  per  lOUO  and  110  or  120  per  1000.     Now 
this  sort  of  sekctioD  does  go  on  almost  nnconsciooaly  in  the  case 
of  those  hospitals  which  have  attached  to  them  medical  schools^  and 
in  the  greatest  degree  in  those  which  have  the  largest  schools,  and 
throng  them  the  largest  connexion  of  old  students.     The  attendance 
of  a  nnmcrroos  class  of  popila  craving  for  instruction  leads  naturally 
and  necessarily  to  a  selection  of  severe  and  dangerous  cases,  while  the 
attachment  of  piactitionen  to  their  alma  meUer  brings  about  with 
equal  certainty  a  supply  of  cases  for  medical  treatment  and  for  surgical 
operation,  among  which  cases  an  undue  mortality  may  be  expected  to 
occur.  That  this  is  the  true  ex{)lanation  of  the  higher  rates  of  mortality 
to  be  fi^ond  in  the  tables  published  by  the  Statistical  Society  is  ren- 
dered in  the  highest  degree  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  four  hospitals 
which  present  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  are  St.  Bartholomew's 
and  Guy's,  King^s  College  and  University  College.     In  the  last  of  the 
series  of  published  tables  the  mortality  of  these  four  hospital  schools 
is  shown  to  range  from  110  to  115in  1000.     The  other   hospital 
schools  are  found  to  occnpy  an  intermediate  position  between   the 
four  liOfipitals  which  have  the  honourable  distinction  of  a  higher  rate 
of  mortality  and  the  hospitals  which  have  no  medical  schools  attached, 
and  which  enjoy  the  unenviable  privilege  of  displaying  a  rate  of  mor- 
tality rising  from  60  to  82  in  1000. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  hopes  to  have  an  early  and  more  suitable 
opportunity  of  establishing  by  a  more  considerable  array  of  figures  the 
important  fact  that  the  great  leading  cause  which  determines  the  mor- 
tality of  hospitals  is  the  Selet.'tion  o/FaUenU — a  cause  which,  at  the  point 
of  sanitary  excellence  our  London  hospitals  have  now  attained,  appears 
to  him  to  be  the  real  determining  cause  of  a  high  or  a  low  death-rate. 
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Akt.  III. 

On  the  Dia&xvery  of  ike.  Laryngoaoope,    By  Thoscas  WiNDSOBy 
Sargeon  to  the  Manchester  Eje  Hospital,  &c. 

It  is  of  some  little  importance,  that  to  each  man,  if  not  during  his 
life,  at  all  events  in  the  history  of  medicine,  there  should  be  assigned 
his  dae ;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  well  tp  correct  an  error  into 
which  I  believe  all  recent  writers  have  fallen. 

Since  the  publication  of  Czermak's  work  in  1860,  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  employ  a  speculum  for  examining  the  glottis 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Liston.*  It  has  been  also  claimed  for 
the  late  Mr.  Avery,  who  made  some  such  an  instrument  about  1850.f 

In  France,  so  early  as  1838,  Baum^  of  Lyon  had  exhibited  a 
similar  instrument  to  the  medical  society  of  that  town,  for  in  the 
'*  Compte-Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Soci6t6  de  M6decine  de  Lyon, 
depnis  le  1°*  Juillet  1836,  jusqu*au  30  Juin  1838,  sous  la  Pr^idence  de 
M.  Janson,  par  L.  A.  Bougier,"  Lyon,  1840, 1  find,  at  p.  Q^,  this  inte- 
resting passage : — 

"  Speculam  pour  I'exploration  de  la  gorge,  par  M.  Baum^s — A 

I'extremit^  d*uue  tige  de  bois  on  de  baleme  cjlindrique  est  plac6  un  miroir  de 
la  largeur  d'ane  piece  de  deux  francs,  dont  on  peut  laire  varier  Tinelinaison  ^ 
Taide  d'une  vis  de  rappel.  Par  ce  moyen  on  peut  reoonnaitre  facilement  les 
inflammations,  en^rgements  on  ulcerations  que  Ton  ne  pouvait  que  soup- 
^nner,  a  Pextr^mit^  post^rieure  des  fosses  nasales,  au  larynx,  et  dans  quelques 
parties  du  pharynx.  L* usage  de  cet  instrument,  trbs  facile  d'aiUeurs,  est  d'une 
ntilite  incontestable." 

The  real  discoverer,  however,  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Benjamin 
Babington,  who,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1829,  showed  his  instrument 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Hunterian  Society.  In  the  report  of  this  Society^ 
it  may  be  read,  that 

"  Dr.  Benjamin  Babington  submitted  to  the  meeting  an  ingenious  instrument 
for  the  examination  of  parts  within  the  fauces  not  admitting  of  inspection  by 
unaided  sight.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  piece  of  looking-glass  set  in  silver 
wire,  with  a  long  shank.  The  rejecting  portion  is  placed  against  the  palate, 
whilst  the  tongue  is  held  down  bv  a  spatula,  when  the  epiglottis  and  upper  part 
of  the  larynx  oeconie  visible  in  the  glass.  A  strong  light  is  required,  and  the 
instrument  should  be  dipped  in  water  so  as  to  have  a  mm  of  the  fluid  upon  it 
when  used,  or  the  halitus  of  the  breath  renders  it  cloudy.  The  doctor  pro- 
posed to  call  it  the  gloitiseope** 

Before  concluding,  I  may  notice  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  B<^ini,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  published  a  folio  pamphlet,§  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  great 
importance  of  seeing  into  the  cavities  of  the  living  body,  and  described 
an  apparatus  with  which  this  might  be  performed.     From  his  descrip- 


*  Liston's  Piactical  Sargery,  third  edition,  p.  417.     1840. 

t  Medical  Times  and  Gaietto,  vol.  ii.  1860,  p.  111. 

X  London  Medical  Gnxette,  vol.  iii.  p.  655.     London,  1829. 

{  Der   LiehtlMter    oder  BeeehreibuDg    einer  einfachen  Vorrichtung    and  ihrer 

Aawendang  mr  Brlenchtang  innerer  Hdhlen  nnd   ZwischeD-ralime  des  lebenden 

animalischen  Korpers.  von  Fhilipp  Bozzinii  pp.  vL  and  23,  plates  4.    Weimar,  1807. 
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tion,  however,  it  appears  that,  unfortunately,  liis  instrument  must 
liave  been  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  employ ;  probably  for  these 
reasons*  it  was  soon  forgotten.  It  appeared  worthy  of  notice  here, 
because  Bozzini  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  illuminating 
almost  every  cavity,  perhaps  the  only  exception  being  the  glottis ;  and 
because  he  describes  and  figures  a  reflector  with  which  he  states  the 
posterior  nares  may  be  seen. 

Lastly,  in  1844,  Dr.  A.  Wardenf  invented  a  prismatic  speculum, 
with  which  he  succeeded  in  seeing  in  two  cases  of  disease  the  glottisb  He 
states  that  **  the  epiglottis  was  immediately  seen,  but  it  was  only  when 
e£^rts  to  swallow  were  made,  that  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  glottis 
were  raised  out  of  concealment,  and  brought  brilliantly  to  show  their 
picture  in  the  reflecting  face  of  the  prism." 

It  may  I  think  be  now  admitted — 

1.  That  Bozzini  first  attracted  attention  to  the  importance  of 
seeing  into  diflerent  cavities  of  the  living  body,  and  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  undertaking. 

2.  That  Dr.  Benjamin  Babington  was  the  discoverer  of  the  laryngo- 
scope. 

3.  That  Banm^s,  Liston,  Warden,  Avery,  made  apparently  inde- 
pendent efforts  to  examine  the  larynx.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that 

4.  To  Garcia  is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  made  an  extended 
series  of  examinations  of  the  healthy  larynx ;  but  specially, 

6.  That  to  Czermak  must  be  awarded  the  praise  of  having  diffused 
the  knowledge  of  the  instrument  and  shown  its  value  in  disease. 


Abt.  IV. 

Ifoiea  on  Hotpitah  in  Northern  Itdlyy  andon  Pdlagra.  By  Thomas  B. 
Peacock,  M.D.,  F.RC.P. ;  Physician  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park. 

Thb  following  observations  are  compiled  from  notes  made  daring  a  short 
tour  in  the  North  of  Italy  in  the  month  of  S^^ptember  last 

The  Hospital  of  San  Servdo  at  Venice  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  lAgune,  near  the  Armenian  Convent  of  San  Lazare,  and  midway 
in  the  channel  between  Malamocco  and  Lido.  It  is  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  lunatics  of  the  male  sex,  and  is  under  the  chaige  of 
monks  of  the  order  of  San  Giovanni  di  Dio.  The  superintendent 
and  some  of  the  brethren  are  medical  men,  and  receive  their  educa- 

*  I  h«T6  been  unable  to  refer  to  the  following  articles  on  Botxinrs  invention  : — 
Snlib.  Med.  Cbir.  Zeit.  1807,  p.  278  (reT.  ?) ;  Bouini  in  Hnfeland's  Jonrnnl  der 
pr»ct  Heilk.  xxiy.  B.  1  St.  p.  Iu7;  nnd  io  Salib.  Med.  Chir.  Zeit.  1806,  ill  B.  pp. 
;$17,  319  ;  1S07,  i.  271  ;  Siebold,  Lueinn,  ir.  B.  p.  167  ;  Journal  der  Brfinduugen, 
^  St.  p.  S9  —  the  last  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  uutmment  is  of  no  use. 

i*  Varions  urtielee  in  the  London  and  Edinbargh  Monthly  Joamal  of  Medical 
Sdenee,  toIs.  it.  t.,  1644-1345,  more  especially  toI.  t.  p.  562.  The  first  aeconnt  of 
this  inTention  vis  pnbliihed  in  the  London  Medical  Uasette,  toL  zxxir.  p.  256, 
Maj  24,  1^4. 
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tion  at  the  Hospital  of  the  order  in  Padua,  aud  at  the  University  of 
that  city. 

The  whole  island  is  occupied  by  the  establishment,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  hospital  are  arranged  around  small  courts  opening  from  a  long 
corridor.  The  convalescent  and  epileptic  patients  sleep  in  dormi- 
tories containing  a  large  number  of  beds,  but  the  more  violent  and 
dangerous  patients  are  placed  in  cells  containing  two  beds  each.  The 
beds  are  of  iron,  and  some  of  them  are  fixed  in  the  floors.  The  floors  of 
the  wards  and  corridors  are  of  the  usual  polished  concrete  common  in 
Italian  houses,  and  are  wide,  high,  and  well-ventilated,  and  stoves  are 
provided  for  warming  in  winter. 

The  whole  establishment  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  apparently 
under  extremely  good  management.  I  did  not  observe  any  patient 
under  restraint,  nor  any  chairs  or  other  appliances  for  restraint.  A 
padded  room  was  shown,  but  it  was  stated  to  be  seldom  used,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  its  being  evidently  a  receptacle  for  lumber.  Pa- 
tients in  active  excitement  were,  however,  by  themselves  in  several  of 
the  cells,  but  a  large  number  of  the  more  dangerous  class  were  together 
in  a  large  day  room,  and  had  apparently  only  one  attendant,  though  my 
conductor  informed  me  that  he  supposed  that  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
them  who  had  not  killed  some  one.  In  the  establishment  there  are 
workshops  in  which  the  shoes  and  clothes  of  the  patients  are  made, 
and  also  caipenters*  aud  smiths*  shops,  in  all  of  which  several  persona 
were  at  work,  and  I  understood  that  in  each  all  were  patients  except 
the  superintendent.  The  kitchen  work  is  also  entirely  done  by  the 
patients,  under  the  direction  of  the  cook.  There  are  several  airing 
grounds  provided,  in  which  the  different  classes  of  patients  were 
amusing  themselves ;  and  in  connexion  with  them  a  raised  alcove,, 
commanding  a  view  of  Venice  aud  the  Lagune.  Throughout  the 
patients  were  orderly,  and  apparently  in  excellent  discipline,  though 
they  were  perhaps  more  noisy  than  those  of  an  English  asylum. 

In  the  office  I  was  shown  the  reports  of  the  several  cases  under  treats 
ment  carefully  recorded,  both  at  the  time  of  their  admission  and  sub« 
sequently.  Two  carefully  compiled  statistical  reports  were  also  given 
to  me— -one  of  these  records  the  movement  of  the  patients  for  the 
ten  years,  from  1847  to  1856  inclusive,  the  other  for  the  quinq^uennial 
period,  1857  to  1861.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  fifteen  years  was  3617,  and 
the  deaths  1 178,  giving  a  rate  of  mortality  of  32*5  per  cent.  The  mean 
number  of  patients  resident  during  the  last  five  years  was  343,  and  the 
mean  number  of  deaths  75  per  annum,  giving  a  rate  of  mortality  calcu- 
lated upon  the  residents  of  21*8  per  cent.  During  the  last  five  yeara 
the  total  number  treated  was  1314,  the  deaths  377,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  28*7.  Of  this  number,  however,  411  were  cases  of  pellagr% 
and  the  deaths  in  this  form  of  insanity  were  133,  reducing  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  other  cases  to  27*02  per  cent. 

The  hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  360  patients,  and 
the  total  number  treated  in  1861  was  567.  I  saw  several  cases  of 
the  melancholia  following  pellagra.     At   the  time  of  my  visit  the 
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director  was  firom  borne,  bat  every  attention  was  shown  by  tbe 
brethren  who  conducted  me  over  the  establishment,  and  I  only  re- 
gretted that  from  my  not  speaking  Italian  onr  means  of  oommnni- 
cation  were  so  limited. 

The  library  of  the  establishment  consists  chiefly  of  French  works  on 
insanity,  and  of  Latin  and  Italian  theological  treatises.  I  did  not 
observe  the  works  of  any  English  author,  though  I  was  told  that  the 
superintendent  understood  onr  language.  Altogether  the  establish- 
ment produced  a  favourable  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  was  much 
gratified  with  the  urbanity  of  tbe  monks  in  charge  of  it,  and  of  their 
evident  earnestness  in  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  Spedale  Civile  at  Venice  is  situated  near  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo.  It  consists  of  the  buildings  formerly  appropriated  to 
a  religious  order  which  devoted  itself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  in 
the  city,  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  and  dates  from  about  1485.  It 
was  appropriated  to  its  present  purpose  after  the  fall  of  the  re> 
public.  The  entrance  is  through  a  wide  and  high  hall,  with  marble 
floors  and  columns,  and  the  wards  are  grouped  around  small  courts, 
and  occupy  two  floors,  with  open  loggias  or  corridors.  The  wards  are 
large,  wide,  and  high,  but  had  a  crowded  appearance  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  one  of  the  largest  being  under  repair,  and  the  patients  being 
conseqttently  placed  in  four  rows  in  the  other  wards ;  the  superficial 
space  was  thus  deficient,  though,  doubtless,  from  the  great  height, 
the  cubic  space  would  be  large.  The  establishment  then  contained 
about  700  patients,  but  it  is  capable  of  receiving  fully  1500.  In  the 
larger  wards  the  beds  must  have  been  upwards  of  100.  The  cases 
treated  in  the  hospital  consist  of  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases 
— venereal  cases,  both  primary  and  secondary,  and  both  in  males  and 
females — and  eye  casea  There  are  also  obstetric  wards,  and  wards  for 
the  diseases  of  women,  and  for  female  lunatics.  The  mass  of  cases  at 
the  time  under  treatment  consisted  of  endemic  fever,  intermittent^  re- 
mittent and  miliary,  cases  of  pellagra,  and  ordinary  chronic  cases. 

In  the  post-mortem  rooms,  examinations  of  a  Fallopian  tube  gesta- 
tion at  about  the  sixth  week,  and  of  a  case  of  cardiac  and  aortic  disease, 
were  in  progress.  The  neighbouring  Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
well-known  to  tourists,  is  employed  as  the  chapel  of  the  hospital 

The  Spedale  Civile  or  Spedale  Clinica  at  Padua  is  a  building  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  having  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  snp- 
pre£»ed  convent  of  Jesuits  in  1798.  It  consists  of  a  plain  building 
erected  around  a  laj-ge  central  court  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side, 
laid  out  as  gardens.  It  occupies  two  floors  with  open  loggias  on 
the  garden  sides.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  the  wards  under 
the  charge  of  the  university  profefsors.  These  are  of  small  size,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  beds  each,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  ordinary 
classes  of  cases — to  eye  aflections  and  venereal  diseases;  and  as  ob- 
stetric wards.  The  upper  floora  are  chiefly  occupied  by  two  very  large 
wards,  on  one  side  and  at  the  end  of  each  smaller  court,  appropriated 
to  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases*.  These  wards  cannot  contain 
each  much  less  than  one  hundred  beds,  and  are  very  wide  and  high* 
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The  hoBpital  also  contains  the  pathological  museam  of  the  uni- 
Tersity,  bnt  this  did  not  appear  to  be  either  extensive  or  important. 
The  most  numerous  preparations  were  specimens  of  diseased  bone, 
and  there  were  also  some  visceral  preparations  in  spirit  The  cases 
which  I  saw  under  treatment  were  similar  to  those  at  Venice. 

In  the  University  the  dissecting  rooms  are  well  arranged  and  are  light 
and  airy,  and  there  is  an  anatomical  museam  attached  to  them.  What 
ia,  however,  of  much  greater  interest  is,  that  the  theatre,  still  em- 
ployed for  anatomical  demonstrations,  is  that  built  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  in  1564.  It  consists  of  a 
small  oval  chamber  opening  below  into  the  dissecting-room.  The  lower 
part  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  an  ordinary-sized  dissecting-table, 
with  space  for  the  demonstrator  to  walk  round  it.  From  this  level 
six  rows  of  narrow  standing-places  rise  rapidly  one  above  another,  so 
that  from,  the  top  row  there  is  a  good  view  directly  down  to  the 
table.     The  theatre  is  lighted  from  above. 

The  Spedale  Maggiore  at  Milan  is  probably  the  most  magnificent 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1456,  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  and,  though  not  completed  according  to  the  original 
design,  affords  magnificent  faqades  both  externally  and  on  the  inner 
sida  It  consists  of  a  pile  of  buildings  two  stories  high,  surrounding 
a  large  square  courtyard  in  the  centre  and  smaller  ones  at  the  sides. 
£xtemally  there  are  rounded  arches  surrounding  windows  in  the  pointed 
style,  with  carved  mouldings  and  statues;  around  the  courtyard  there 
are  wide  open  loggias,  supported  on  columns  and  arches,  and  from 
these  the  wards  are  entered.  The  arrangement  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  hospital  at  Padua^  but  the  wards,  instead  of  being  single,  are 
divided  down  the  centre^  so  that  though  very  high  they  are  narrow 
and  have  a  crowded  appearance.  Indeed,  for  such  a  climate,  the  cubic 
space  is  not  sufficient^  and  the  wards  having  windows  only  on  one  side, 
cannot  be  properly  ventilated.  The  cases  in  the  wards  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  consisted  chiefly  of  malarious  affections,  and  of  what  was  termed 
miliary  fever.  This  seemed  to  consist  of  remittent  fever  with  a  miliary 
eruption.  In  some  cases  I  was  told  that  it  was  attended  by  dryness 
of  the  tongue  and  cerebral  symptoms,  and  then  was  called  typhoid. 
There  were  ahso  midwifery  cases,  and  lunatics,  both  male  and  female, 
located  in  the  hospital,  and  both  in  the  general  and  insane  wards  I 
saw  numerous  cases  of  pellagra.  I  ol>served  in  this  hospital,  as  also 
at  Venice  and  Padua,  that  the  title  of  the  disease  was  always  placed 
in  large  letters  over  the  bed,  a  plan  which  might  be  advantageously 
copied  iu  our  own  hos]jitals.  Shops  are  provided  in  the  hospital  for 
manufetcturiug  most  uf  the  articles  required  for  the  attendants  and 
patients. 

The  establishment  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  2000  patients, 
and  contains  ordinarily  from  1600  to  1700.  In  1840,  when  visited 
by  M.  Cerrbefr,  on  account  of  the  Fi*ench  Government,  it  contained 
1712.  In  1842  the  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  was 
21,019,  and  daring  the  eleven  years,  from  1832  to  lo42  inclusive,  the 
numbers  ranged  fi*om  15,57S  to  23,077. 
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This  hospital  appeared  in  a  less  satis&ctory  state  than  the  others 
visited  There  was  less  attention  to  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and 
among  the  lunatics  several  were  secured  to  their  beds  and  to  chairs  by 
iron  apparatus.  Probably  the  establishment  is  too  large  for  efficient 
discipline  and  control 

The  medical  charge  of  the  patients  in  all  the  hospitals  named  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  physicians  and  surgeons  practising  in  the  towns 
and  of  junior  medical  officers,  who  i*e8ide  upon  the  spot  The  general 
superintendence  is  vested  in  a  director,  who  is  a  qualified  medical  man« 
The  nurses  are  sisters  of  charity,  and  I  met  with  several  who  were 
intelligent  and  well  educated,  speaking  both  French  and  Italian.  The 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishments  are  derived  partly 
from  the  original  foundations,  partly  from  the  revenues  of  suppressed 
convents,  and  in  some— «s  in  the  hospitals  of  Venice,  where  the  funds 
were  vested  in  the  State  and  have  been  forfeited — a  charge  is  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  patient  on  the  town  or  district  in  which  he 
resides,  if  it  can  be  ascertained ;  if  not,  the  ex|>ense  is  charged  to  the 
municipality  of  the  city.  In  the  hospital  at  Munich,  also  visited  in 
the  autumn,  I  found  that  a  tax  was  levied  upon  all  unmarried  adalts 
resident  in  the  town,  and  this  entitles  them  to  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  when  ill.  In  all  the  establishments  it  appeared  that  the 
only  requisite  for  admission  was  that  the  patient  should  be  in  need  of 
medical  assistance ;  and  in  some,  as  at  Munich,  any  one  wishing  to  be 
admitted  can  enter  the  hospital  on  paying  the  expenses  of  his  main- 
tenance and  treatment. 

The  special  object  of  my  visits  to  the  Italian  hospitals  was^  however, 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  cases  of  Pellaqra. 

In  1775  M.  Chomel,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  published  at  Paris  an 
account  by  M.  Thierri,*  of  a  remarkable  disease  observed  by  that 
gentleman  in  Spain  during  the  time  that  he  was  attached  to  the  French 
embassy.  M.  Thierri  states  that  this  disease  was  endemic  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Asturias,  and  was  shown  to  him  by  M.  Cazal,  at 
Oviedo.  It  was  regarded  as  a  species  of  leprosy,  being  characterized 
by  an  eruption  on  the  skin  and  constitutional  symptoms,  and  had  been 
known  in  the  district  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  under  the  name 
of  "  Mai  de  la  Eosa."  In  1 786  and  1787,  Mr.  Townsend,  an  English 
clei^man,  travelling  in  Spain,t  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  same 
disease  in  the  hospital  at  Oviedo.  About  1770,  Antonio  Pujati  is 
aaid  to  have  described  at  Padua  a  disease  met  with  amongst  the 
peasantry  in  Upper  Lombardy  under  the  name  of  '*  Scorbuto  Alpino." 
In  1771,  Francesco  Frappoli^  published  an  account  of  a  disease 
prevalent  in  the  Milanese,  to  which  the  name  pellagra  was  given. 
In  1776,  Odoardi§  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  affection  at 
Belluno;  and  in  1778  further  accounts  of  the  disease  were  published 

*  Bficaeii  F4riodiqne  d'Obs.  de  M6d.  de  Chir.  et  de  Ph.,  torn,  it  p.  S36.  Faria^ 
1775.  The  observations  of  M.  Thierri  were  afterwards  published  in  his  Obs.  de 
Fhys.  et  de  M6d.,  faites  en  differens  lieox  d^Espagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  1S6.    Paris,  1791. 

f  A  Journey  in  Spain,  toI.  ii  p.  10.     London,  1792. 

t  CKoseppe  Cerri :  Trattato  della  Pellagra,  p.  78.    Milano,  1807. 

S  Cerri :  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 
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at  Lejrden  by  Jansens,*  and  at  Nuremberg  by  ZaDetti,t  who  bad 
observed  it  in  tbe  hospitals  at  Milan.  In  1784,  the  affection  had 
become  so  common  that  a  hospital  was  established  at  Legoano,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  for  the  reception  of  pellagrose  patients. 
This  was  placed  under  the  medical  charge  of  the  elder  Strambio,  whose 
work  appeared  two  years  after4 

In  1789,  Francesco  Fanzago,§  then  a  young  practitioner  jnst  re- 
turned from  Favia,  but  subsequently  a  professor  in  the  university, 
published  at  Padna  his  opinion  that  the  disease  described  by  Frappoli 
and  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Milanese,  and  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  Venetian  provinces,  were  the  same.  This  view,  much  contested 
at  the  time,  subsequently  liecame  general,  and  the  term  pellagra  was 
employed  to  designate  the  disease. 

After  this  various  works  were  published  on  the  subject  Those  of 
Soler  and  Delia  Bona  appeared  at  Yenioe  in  1791  ;||  and  Titius  pub- 
lished a  paper  at  Leipzig  in  the  following  year. IT  In  1794,  Careno** 
described  the  disease  in  a  small  volume  which  appeared  at  Vienna; 
and  in  1 807,  Cerri,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  investigate  the  disease,  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  work.f  t  In  1817,  Dr.,  now  Sir  Henry,  Holland  contributed  to 
the  '  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions'  an  able  and  interesting  account 
of  the  disease  as  he  had  observed  it  in  the  hospitals  of  Italy. 

In  1829,  M.  Hameau||  described  a  peculiar  disease  as  occurring 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  basin  of  Arcachon,  in  Gascony,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  since  the  year  1818.  lu  1843,  M.  L6on 
Marchant§§  reported  officially  on  the  prevalence  of  the  same  affection 
in  the  district  of  Lea  Landes,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Gironde  and 
Adoor;  and  subsequently  MM.  Calds  and  Houssilhe||  ||  stated  it  to  be 
endemic  in  Haute  Garonne  and  Auda  More  recently,  it  has  been 
ascertained  occasionally  to  occur  in  other  districts  of  the  south  and 
centre  of  France,  and  rarely  in  some  portions  of  the  north.  The  Astuiian 
disease  is  now  also  generally  recognised  as  being  the  same  affection. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  disease  has  been  the  subject  of 
treatises  published  in  Italy  by  Ballardini  and  Lnssana,  and  in  France 
by  Brierre  de  Boismontlff  and  Roussel;***  and  Memoirs  have  appeared 
by  M.  Gostallatttt  on  the  cause  of  the  affection,  by  M.  Landouzy,}}^ 

*  De  Pellagra  morbo  in  Mediolanensi  dueatu  endemio. 

t  Not.  Act.  M6d.  Phys.  torn.  vi.  p.  118,  obs.  xziv.,  Aprilis,  1775. 

i  Cerri :  op.  cit.,  p.  143.  §  Ibid.,  p.  227.  II  Ibid.,  pp.  247,  27a. 

If  Ibid.,  p.  282.  **  Tentamen  de  Morbo  Pellagra. 

ft  I  baye  only  leen  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  of  which  copies  exist  both  in  the 
library  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Society  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

tt  Boussel :  see  also  report  oommanioated  by  M.  Lalesque,  Bullet,  de  FAoad.  Boy. 
de  Mid.,  torn.  i.  1836,  p.  440,  and  torn.  ii.  1887-8. 

S§  Boossei :  Report  by  M.  Jolly  in  the  Bullet,  de  la  Acad.  Boy.  de  Mid.  torn.  z. 
1844-5,  p.  788,  in  which  abstracts  are  given  of  the  notices  of  these  several  ob* 


*•• 


Boussel.  ft  Ac.  des  Sc.,  1830. 

De  la  Pellagra,  par  Theophile  Boussel,  Paris,  1845.    In  this  work  a  full  ezpod^ 
tion,  historical,  descriptive,  and  etiological,  is  given  of  the  disease, 
ti-t  Annales  d'Hygidne  pnblique,  deuxibme  s6rie^  torn  ziiL,  I860. 
XXt  Bullet,  da  TAcad.  de  M^,  1852. 
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tm  its  oocmTBDoe  BponidtcAlly,  and  by  M.  Baalkrger*  on  the 
which  appears  in  its  last  stages. 

The  term  pellagra,  by  which  the  disease  is  now  generally  known,  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  pellis  and  dypo,  a  seizure;  .bat  it  seems 
quite  as  likely  that  it  might  have  been  adopted  from  pellis  and  agria, 
wild — an  epithet  which  might  readily  be  applied  to  the  skiu  affection^ 

The  disease  is  described  as  displaying  three  stages: 

1.  It  usually  appears  in  the  spring  with  a  slight  febrile  attack^ 
which  is  followed  after  two  or  three  days  by  an  eruption  of.  red  spots 
— -"  taches,**  as  it  was  described  to  me,  or  of  erythema,  as  it  is  also 
termed — on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  the  front  and  top  of  the  chest, 
and  on  the  feet  and  ankles.  There  is  usually  also  some  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  especially  diarrhoea,  and  vertigo  or  headache  at  the 
time;  and  the  affection  subsides  and  passes  off  with  desquamation 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  usually  at  the  commencement  of 
summer.  Generally,  however,  the  disease  recurs  with  greater  severity 
the  following  spring;  and  so,  after  suocessiye  relapses  and  recoveries, 
fixes  itself  in  the  system. 

2.  In  the  second  stage  all  the  symptoms  are  more  severe  and  more 
persistent.  The  skin  affection  is  no  longer  a  mere  redness  followed  by 
desquamation,  but  the  epidermis  becomes  dark  and  thickened,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  leaving  under  it  a  peculiarly  thin  and  trana* 
parent  cuticle ;  occasionaUy,  also,  there  are  vesicles,  pustules,  or  fissures 
on  the  affected  parts,  from  which  secretions  exude,  and  becoming  dry, 
form  crusts.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  more  marked — there 
is  a  morbidly  acute  appetite,  a  red  and  iilsured  but  not  generally  coated 
tongue,  and  the  bowels  are  much  relaxed.     There  is  pain  down  the 

*  oourse  of  the  spine  and  in  the  limba  The  nervous  power  also  is  im- 
paired, so  that  there  are  tremors  of  the  extremities,  with  headache  and 
vertigo,  a  very  desponding  state  of  mind,  and  not  nnfrsquently  de> 
lirium,  together  with  emaciation  and  weakness. 

3.  In  the  third  stage  the  affection  becomes  persistent.  The  skin  may 
either  display  the  thick  and  dark  epidermis,  or  there  may  be  fissures  and 
crusia,  or  the  eruption  may  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  only 
appearance  of  it  left  may  be  the  thin  and  transparent  cuticle.  The 
patient's  strength  is  now  very  greatly  exhausted,  and  he  is  thin  and 
sallow.  The  appetite  is  generally  voracions;  he  has  constant  diarrhoea ; 
suffers  from  excessive  despond&ucy  or  maniacal  excitement,  and  ulti- 
mately sinks  into  a  fatuous  condition.  There  is  increased  tremulousneas 
of  the  extremities,  with  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  move- 
ment. Ultimately  the  powers  of  deglutition  and  speech  may  be 
a&cted,  and  usually  he  has  impairment  of  the  common  sensation,  or 
of  the  sense  of  sight.  In  this  way  he  rapidly  or  more  gradually  sinks, 
death  being  sometimes  preceded  by  dropsical  effusions  into  the  large 
cavities,  or  by  convulsions,  and  too  frequently  accelerated  by  suicide. 

*  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  de  M6d.,  torn.  ziii.  p.  707,  1847.  In  the  article  Fellagn,  &o., 
in  the  Traits  de  06ognphie  cft  de  Statisqoe  M^icale,  of  M.  Boodin,  torn.  L  p.  290, 
Paria,  1867;  and  that  in  the  Diet.  d'Hygi^ne  Pnbliqae  of  M.  Tardiea,  denxi^me 
Edition,  torn,  iii.,  p.  228,  Paris,  1862,  there  are  good  aoconnts  of  the  disease  and  of 
its  sapposed  oanses.    The  latter  also  contains  an  extensiTe  bibliograpbj. 
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The  form  of  insanity  which  sapervenes  in  pellagra  may  be  either 
mania,  melancholia,  or  dementia.  Of  310  cases  admitted  into  San 
Servolo  in  the  five  years  terminating  1861,  82  were  cases  of  mania, 
2  of  monomania,  95  of  melancholia,  and  130  of  dementia.  It  is  said 
that  the  tendency  is  especially  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning,  and 
that  in  some  cases  a  homicidal  inclination  is  shown  towards  those  to 
whom  the  patients  are  attached,  especially  their  children.  The  general 
paralysis  which  attends  the  last  periods  of  the  disease,  and  which 
has  been  described  as  a  fourth  stage,  has  been  shown  by  M.  Ballardini 
and  M.  Baillarger,  to  be  identical  in  its  symptoms  and  morbid  appear- 
ances with  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

During  my  visit  to  Italy,  I  had  not  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
pellagra  at  its  commencement.  Indeed,  the  patients  in  that  stage 
rarely  enter  the  hospitals;  but  many  cases  in  the  second  and  third 
stages  were  shown  to  me.  In  the  last  periods  of  the  disease  the 
appearance  of  the  patients  was  most  characteristic  Their  expression 
of  countenance  was  usually  desponding;  they  were  thin  and  emaciated, 
pale  and  sallow,  with  sunken  and  glassy  eyes,  pale  lips  and  tongue,  and 
the  latter  was  usually  clean  but  fissured.  The  pulse  was  uniformly 
feeble  and  slow,  60  to  70  in  the  minute;  the  extremities  cold,  tre- 
mulous, and  almost  powerless.  Some  could  not  raise  themselves  or 
walk;  were  incapable  of  leaving  their  beds;  or  were  secured  in  chairs; 
but  others,  who  possessed  greater  power,  when  they  attempted  to 
walk,  did  so  with  a  tottering  step,  with  their  heads  bent  forwards, 
their  backs  curved,  and  in  a  kind  of  run,  as  if  constantly  on  the  point 
of  falling. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  but  it  is  usually  two  or 
three  years,  and  often  much  longer,  and  the  several  stages  may  each 
be  much  prolonged.  Calderini,  whose  work  I  have  not  seen,  but  from 
whom  Boudet  has  quoted  extensively,  states  that  of  cases  observed  at 
the  Hospital  at  Milan,  114  had  existed  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
three  years,  138  from  three  to  twelve  years,  and  100  cases  from  12  to 
60  years. 

Pellagra  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  rural  districts.  From  a 
table  published  by  Ballardini  of  the  patients  labouring  under  pellagra 
in  the  Milanese  Provinces  in  the  year  1856,*  it  appears  that  of 
the  whole  number,  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  89 '5  per  cent  were 
peasants,  7*7  per  cent,  were  artisans,  and  3*6  per  cent,  followed 
other  occupations.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  disease  was 
contagious,  but  this  idea  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  M.  Tardieu 
states  that  Buniva  inoculated  himself  and  several  other  persons  with 
the  saliva,  blood,  and  fluid  from  the  fissures  in  the  skin  without  com- 
municating the  disease.  It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  here- 
ditary. Calderini  states  that  of  184  families  comprising  1319 
individuals,  inheriting  predisposition  to  the  disease,  648  were  affected, 
and  671  were  healthy;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  mother  more 
generally  conveys  the  disease  than   the    father.      I   fonnd  the  in- 

*  Ansali  Unirersali  de  Medicina,  anno  1860,  vol.  clxxiii.,  aerie  qnarta,  vol.  zzzTiii. 
p.  410.    Hilano,  1860. 
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of  bemiitarj  prediapoatioB  admitted  bj  all  tbe  medical  mea 
wiik  wbom  I  eonwened.  Tlie  diaeaae  a&cta  bolli  sexes  and  all  agra. 
Ib  all  tbe  hospttak  into  wbidi  both  nudes  and  femaka  were  admitted, 
tkcte  were  caaes  in  peraooa  of  botli  aezes ;  and  in  the  same  ward  at 
Tenice,  I  aaw  a  man  of  sixt j  and  a  boj  of  twdve  in  the  second  stage. 
Tke  taUe  given  bj  Ballardini  states  the  age  and  sex  of  the  whole  of 
the  pellagriMe  persona^  and  firom  this  it  appears  that  there  were  1  '28 
aM»  to  1  woman.  As  to  age,  4'1  per  cent,  were  betwem  one  and  ten 
jean  of  age;  9-04  between  ten  and  twenty;  14'3  between  twenty  and 
thirty;  2305  between  thirty  and  forty;  27*3  between  forty  and  fifty; 
16'7  between  fifty  and  sixty;  while  9*2  per  cent,  exceeded  sixty  years 
of  age^  The  Taloe  of  these  statements  cannot,  however,  be  fiilly  un- 
demood  from  the  abeence  of  any  r^xHrt  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
and  of  the  sereial  ages  in  the  population  at  large,  so  as  to  enable  a 
comparison  to  be  instituted. 

When  death  takes  place,  it  is  often  from  the  exhaustion  connected 
witli  the  oontinned  diarrhoea,  and  this  is  so  charscteristic  that  it  has 
reonred  the  name  of  marasmoa  pellagrosos,  or  tabes  pellagrosa.  la 
soch  cases,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  not  Asoally  any  evidences  of  disease 
in  the  intestinal  tonics  beyond  some  redness  or  congestion  and  a 
peculiar  thinning,  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Death  also  is  frequently 
the  result  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affection,  and  effusions  of  serum  beueath 
the  arachnoid,  in  the  ventricles^  or  into  the  spinal  canal,  with  softening 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  are  then  usually  detected. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  patients  frequently  sufiler  from  phthisi% 
and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  pellagrose  have  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  scrofulous  affections.  I  did  not,  in  any  of  the  cases  which  I 
examined,  find  the  cervical  glands  enlarged,  or  detect  evidences  of  tu- 
bercles or  other  lesion  of  the  lungs  ou  auscultation  and  percussion. 

I  also  frequently  inquired  as  to  the  occurrence  of  renal  disease;  the 
peculiar  aApect  of  the  patients,  and  the  serous  efiusious  which  generally 
precede  death,  indicating  the  probability  that  such  a  complication 
might  obtain,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  case.  I  also 
failed  to  ascertain  that  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  suprarrenal  capsules,  though  the  dingy  appearance  of  the  skin 
excited  suspicion  that  those  bodies  might  in  some  cases  be  affected. 

The  importance  of  this  disease  in  the  North  of  Italy  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  It  is  diffused  more  or  less  extensively  over  the  whole 
country,  and  in  certain  districts  its  prevalence  is  very  great.  During 
my  visit,  the  cases  in  the  hospitals  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
but  I  found  several  patients  in  every  hospital  which  I  visited,  and  my 
conductors  uniformly  stated  that  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  they  formed  a  large  proportion  of  those  under  treatment. 

From  the  table  published  by  Ballardini,  it  appears  that  in  1856 
there  were  1149  pellagrose  patients  under  treatment  in  the  various 
hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Milanese  provinces.  I  am  unable  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  number  of  other  cases  under  care  during 
the  same  period;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  the 
pellagrose  must  have  been  very  huge. 
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The  table,*  however,  affords  conclusiye  information  as  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  disease.  It  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
pellagroai  in  the  country  in  1836  was  37,628,  or  16-3  per  1000  of  the 
entire  population.  The  disease  varies,  however,  in  frequency  in  different 
districts.  The  pellagrose  constituted  only  *03  per  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  province  of  Sondrio,  3*4  in  Lodi,  and  5*04  in  Como,  while 
they  rose  to  22*01  in  Bergamo,  and  34*3  in  Brescia;  the  province  of 
Milan  occupying  the  next  place  to  Bergamo. 

Not  only  is  the  disease  prevalent,  but  its  effects  are  most  serious. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  29,476  only  were  cured,  or  78*3  per 
cent.,  while  5657  remained  uncured,  or  15*3  per  cent.;  3390,  or  9  per 
cent.,  had  mental  affections  connected  with  the  disease;  110,  or  0*029 
percent.,  committed  suicide;  and  2385,  or  6*3  per  cent.,  died  natu* 
rally.  The  rate  of  mortality,  like  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  varied 
greatly  in  different  districts.  It  was  3*43  in  the  province  of  Mantua, 
12*07  in  Pavia,  13*26  in  Brescia,  and  47*85  in  Sondrio,  the  rate 
heing,  however,  probably  accidentally  large  in  the  latter  province  from 
the  small  number  of  cases  which  occurred. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Lombardo-Yenetia  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  equally  conclusive  statements,  but  from  the  reports 
of  the  hospital  San  Servolo,  at  Venice,  it  appears  that  of  1314  cases  of 
different  forms  of  insanity  under  treatment  in  the  live  years  terminating 
in  1861,  411  were  cases  of  pellagra,  or  31*2  per  cent,  or  1  to  3*2 
nearly.  The  pellagrosi  constituted  93  out  of  370  persons  admitted 
into  the  hospital  in  the  year  1861,  and  patients  were  admitted  with 
the  disease  from  all  the  provinces,  except  that  of  Kovigo,  the  propor- 
tion to  the  population  being  largest  in  Treviso,  Yenezia,  and  Yicenxa. 
The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  also  generally  regarded  as  being 
decidedly  on  the  increase.  From  a  table  published  by  Calderini,t 
it  appears  that  in  five  years  and  a  half,  from  1832  to  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  1837,  the  cases  treated  at  the  hospital  at  Milan 
were  3314  in  number.  In  a  second  period,  or  from  the  second  half 
of  1837  to  the  end  of  1842,  the  number  was  3679,  or  379  more,  but 
the  other  cases  under  treatment  were  more  numerous  during  the 
second  period.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  pellagra  to  all  those  under 
treatment  was  in  the  first  period  1  to  31*85;  in  the  second  1  to  30*91. 
At  San  Servolo  there  was  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  pel- 
lagrose treated  during  the  fifteen  years  embraced  in  the  reports.  In  the 
first  years  they  were  as  1  to  3*064,  in  the  last  five  years  as  1  to  3*197. 

In  France  also  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  certain  districts. 
M.  L4on  Marchaut  estimated  the  number  of  pellagrose  individuals  in 
the  department  of  Les  Landes  at  3000. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Italian 
and  French  Governments  that  the  causes  of  the  disease  should  be 

*  In  the  hospital  at  Milan  alone,  it  appears  from  a  table  published  by  Galderim  and 
VL  Rooaeel,  that  in  the  eleven  yean  from  1832  to  1842  inclusive,  the  number  of 
patiente  treated  amounted  to  6993,  giving  an  average  of  686  nearly  each  year.  In 
1839  the  number  reached  860,  in  1837  it  was  only  388. 

t  fioussel :  op.  dt.,  p.  21 ;  and  Oas.  des  H6pitaQx,  1843. 
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investigated,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  be  remoyed,  and  a 
stop  put  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  usefulness  which  it 
entails.  Indeed,  the  victims  of  the  disease  in  its  more  advanced  stages, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  all  who  observe  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  conduce  to  the  production  of  the 
disease? 

Ist.  From  an  early  period  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
depressed  state  of  the  peasantry  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  in 
France  it  has  obtained  in  certain  districts  the  name  of  ''Mai  de 
misere;  and  there  is  sufficiently  conclusive  proof  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  the  districts  where  it  obtains  are  very  generally  in  the  most 
indigent  circumstances.  A  report  was  published  in  1847  of  th« 
results  of  an  investigation  of  the  causes  and  prevalence  of  pellagra  in 
the  States  of  Sardinia,  instituted  by  the  Scientific  Congress.  From 
thv«,  as  quoted  by  M.  Boudin,  it  appears  that  of  674  pellagrose 
persons,  487  were  in  a  state  of  most  complete  indigence,  142  were 
poor,  and  45  only  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  We  can  only, 
however,  accept  poverty  as  an  accessory,  not  as  an  essential,  cause  of  the 
disease,  for  the  population  of  other  parts  of  Italy  and  of  other 
countries  are  equally  indigent,  without  suffering  in  a  similar  way. 

2ndly.  A  second  cause  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  development 
of  pellagra,  is  the  malarious  character  of  the  country,  and  this  cause 
certainly  does  operate  in  the  pellagrose  districts.  Rice  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  the  country  is  intersected  iu  every  direction  by  canals  of 
irrigation,  and  intermittent  and  remittent  affections  ara  prevalent.  But 
there  are  other  parts  equally  or  even  more  unhealthy  than  Lombardy, 
where  the  disease  is  little  if  at  all  known ;  and  the  investigation  by 
the  Sardianian  commission  showed  that  the  residences  of  the  pellagrose 
patients  were  by  no  means  always  unhealthy — indeed,  of  647  cases, 
nearly  half,  or  300,  resided  in  healthy  localities. 

3rdly.  Exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  Las  also  been  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  the  disease.*  The  appearance  of  the  local  affection  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
generally  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun's  rays  are  becoming 
powerful,  and  the  out-door  work  is  most  actively  followed,  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  this  cause  is  influential.  But  the  occurrence  of 
pellagra  only  in  certain  dintricts  of  Italy,  and  these  not  the  hottest, 
and  its  appearance  also  in  the  south  of  Fiunce  and  north  of  Spain, 
while  it  does  not  occur  in  tropical  countries,  precludes  us  from  regarding 
insolation  as  acting  mure  than  the  part  of  an  exciting  cause.  That, 
however,  it  does  so  far  conduce  to  the  disease,  has  been  conclusively 
shown. 

4thly.  Peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  have  abo  been  supposed 
to  conduce  to  the  disease;  but  it  prevails  in  districts  too  remote 
and  too  diverse,  both  in  geological  and  meteorological  characters,  for 
such  to  have  much  effect  in  its  production.  It  is  impossible  that 
there  can  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  rich  and  damp  plains 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  arid  and  barren  district  of  Les  Landes. 

*  This  view  is  maintained  bt  the  Report  of  M.  Jolly. 
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fithly.  The  clutracter  of  tbe  drinking  waters,  the  habits  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  constraction  of  their  dwellingfi,  are  also  too  varied 
in  different  localities  to  afford  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease. 

6thly.  None  of  these  opinions  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  explain  the  production  of  pellagra.  The  opinion  most  generally 
receiTed  iu  Italy  at  the  present  day  is,  that  it  is  oonnected  with  the 
use,  almost  exclusively,  as  an  article  of  food,  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
com,  upon  which,  in  the  form  of  polenta  (or  the  floUr  mixed  with  hot 
water  and  boiled  till  nearly  solid),  the  peasants  chiefly  live.  Whether 
tlie  maize  was  originally  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  or  whether  it  had  been  long  known  in  the 
East,  and  was  introduced  from  Arabia  (as  indicated  by  its  Italian 
and  French  names  of  "  Grano  Turco,"  "  B16  de  Turquie"),  is  of  little 
importance,  for  it  seems  well  ascertained  that  it  was  iirst  culti- 
vated in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  did  not  become  common 
in  that  country  till  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth.  In  Italy  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  same  period,  but  was  not 
extensively  cultivated  till  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
In  France  it  has  been  grown  largely  only  during  the  last  and  present 
centuries.  These  periods  correspond  with  the  times  at  which  pellagra 
vifas  first  noticed  as  prevailing  in  these  several  conn  tries;  and  the  in* 
creasing  frequency  of  the  disease  is  in  accordance  with  the  more 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  grain  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
come  to  constitute  the  food  of  the  people.*  It  is  tme  that  some  of  the 
writers  on  pellagra,  and  especially  those  at  the  earlier  period,  contended 
that  the  disease  was  not  of  such  recent  appearance;  but  the  facts  on 
which  they  supported  this  view  were  both  few  and  indecisive,  and  the 
idea  has  not  gained  ground.  Indeed,  the  slight  allusion  to  tbe  disease 
in  the  work  of  Eamazzini,  published  at  Padua  in  1700,  seems  con- 
clusive on  the  point.  Had  pellagra  been  then  as  prevalent  as  at 
present,  that  writer  could  not  have  failed  to  have  devoted  more  atten- 
tion to  it. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  disease  is  especially  common  in 
the  provinces  of  Brescia  and  Bergiarao,  and  we  are  toldt  that  in  these 
districts  the  consumption  of  Indian  com  is  so  large,  that  while  much 
is  grown,  the  grain  is  also  largely  imported  from  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  peasantry,  indeed,  live  almost  exclusively  upon  polenta,  with  the 
addition  of  innutritious  vegetables— cabbages,  leeks,  onions,  radishes, 
and  pumpkins — and  take  for  beverage  bad  wine,  while  from  poverty 
they  sell  the  milk  and  eggs,  which  are  the  produce  of  their  fiirlns. 
From  the  Sardinian  report  it  appears  that  of  626  pellagrose  persons,  522 
lived  upon  scarcely  any  other  food  than  maize,  and  104  took  it,  though 
not  exclusively.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  pellagra  is 
oonnected  in  some  way  with  the  use  of  maize  as  the  main  article  of 
diet,  but  it  is  not  clear  why  the  grain  produces  the  disease. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  the  deficiency  of  nutriment^  and 

*  EovBBel :  op.  sapra  cit.,  p.  160,  s&d  Ballardinu  f  Ronssel  and  Boudin. 
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opeciaUj  of  the  acoiized  elements,  in  the  Indian  com,  and  this  Tiew 
I  found  to  be  that  entertained  by  all  the  medical  men  vbom  I  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject.  It  has,  however,  been  asoettained  that  the 
proportion  of  azotixed  matter  is  considerable;*  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  certain  districts  of  Italj,  as  in  the  south,  and  in  Sardinia,  and  in 
Burgundy  in  France,  the  grain  is  extensively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  without  producing  injurious  efllect&t  We 
know,  too,  that  in  India  lai-ge  numbers  of  the  population  live  exdn- 
lively  upon  rice  and  vegetable  food  without  suffering  from  any 
similar  disease.^  It  has  therefore  been  contended  that  it  cannot 
be  the  absence  of  nutriment  in  the  nuuze,  or  the  grain  as  such,  which 
produces  the  disease,  but  must  be  some  change  which  it  oocasiooally 
undergoes,  either  during  growth  or  after  being  harvested.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  carefully  investigated  by  M.  Ballardini  in  Italy,  and  M. 
Coatallat  in  France,  and  they  conclude  that  the  disease  is  due  to  changes 
in  the  grain  finom  imperfect  dr}'iDg  afler  being  gathered.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  maize  is  cultivated  in  climates,  from  their  dampness  and 
ooldness  not  altogether  suited  to  it,  as  in  from  the  forty-seooud  to  the 
forty-sixth  degrees  of  latitude,  it  cannot  be  fully  ripened,  and  when 
placed  in  the  granaries,  without  being  previously  dried  artificially, 
becomes  aflfected  by  a  parasitic  growth.  M.  Ballardini  states  that  the 
growth  appears  in  the  oblong  groove,*  covered  by  a  very  fine  epidermis 
which  corresponds  to  the  germ,  and  beneath  this  is  seen  a  greenish 
matter  of  a  powdery  cliaracter.  Under  the  microscope  it  ap|  tears  to 
consist  of  small  globtdes,  perfectly  round,  diaphonous,  and  without 
i^ridioles  internally,  and  of  smaller  size  than  the  irr^ilarly-shaped 
cells  of  the  farina.  Cessati,  who  first  detected  the  parasite,  has  termed 
it  sporisorium  maydis,  and  his  description  is  confirmed  by  M.  Robin. § 
If  this  view  be  correct,  it  exf»lains  the  circumstances  mentioned  above, 
that  the  disease  is  not  generally  met  with  in  the  more  genial  climates  of 
Southern  Italy  or  Sardinia;  nor  in  Burgundy,  where  the  grain  is  dried 
in  kilns  or  ovens  before  it  is  housed.  It  also  accords  with  the  ascer- 
tained fact  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  pellagra  in  cold  and  damp 
seasons, II  and  with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  similar  form  of  disease 
— as  shown  by  MM.  Boussel  and  Landouzj — in  persons  who  have  not 
fed  u])on  maize.  For  if  the  di^^ease  be  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
grain  after  it  is  harvested,  a  similar  affection  may  be  sup}Kksed  to  occur 
from  the  use  of  other  grains  which  have  been  similarly  affected.  It  seems, 
therefore,  most  probable  that  this  theory  affords  the  true  explanation  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  use  of  maize  gives  rise  to  the  dicsease.  There 
can/ however,  be  no  doubt  that  other  causes  conduce  to  the  efiects. 

•  RoQssel,  p.  216. 

f  Talleix :  Gaide  da  M^decio  praticien,  4me  ^ition,  torn.  t.  p.  550.  Paris,  1S61. 

^  AecordiDg  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  pre  portion  of  carboaoos  to  nitrogenous 
Batter  is  in  wheat  aa  6  to  1,  in  maiae  aa  8*5  to  1,  and  in  zioe  aa  11*1  to  1. — ^Mark- 
liam*a  Pern  and  India. 

§  Roasssel,  p.  197.     Taidieo. 

8  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  of  the  two  Tarieties  of  Indian  com  colii- 
rated  in  Italy,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  antomoal  fomi — that  hMrested  in  September 
and  Octobtf ,  or  the  **  quarantino*^ — which  is  iojnrions  :  net  the  aommer  com — ^ihat 

kpcd  in  inly  and  Aogost—the  ^'cxnqaantlno." 
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The  defective  natriment  contained  in  diet  wholly  of  regetable  food, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  the  dwellings  and  malarious  character  of  the 
localities  inhabited  by  the  peasantry,  by  deteriorating  their  general 
power,  must  powerfully  predispose  them  to  suffer  from  any  morbific 
oanse,  and  impart  to  disease  developed  under  such  circumstances  a 
peculiarly  intractable  character. 

If  the  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  is  here  adopted 
be  correct,  it  will  appear  that  means  of  prevention  may  readily  be 
resorted  to.  1st.  It  is  probable  that  improvements  might  be  intro- 
duced in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  secure  the  more  pertect 
growth  of  the  maize.  2nd.  The  plan  employed  in  Burgundy,  of  dxying 
the  grain  in  the  kiln  immediately  it  is  reaped,  should  be  substituted 
for  simple  exposure  of  it  to  the  sun,  under  the  eaves  and  on  the  south 
sides  of  the  chalets,  which  is  now  adopted  in  the  Tyrol  and  Lombardy. 
3rdly.  That  the  diet  of  the  peasants  should  be  less  exclusively  com- 
posed of  vegetable  food,  and  of  this  grain  in  particular. 

It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  when  rice  or  other  grain  is  consumed  with 
the  maize,  the  disease  is  prevented,  and  the  prevention  would  doubt- 
less be  still  more  complete  were  animal  food  also  taken.  I  found 
the  medical  men  all  agreed  that  tonic  treatment — quinine  and  iron, 
with  good  food  and  a  portion  of  soup  or  other  form'  of  animal  food, 
and  good  wine — were  the  most  beneficial.  Under  such  a  system  many 
persons  get  well,  and  if  they  remain  in  the  cities  where  the  diet  of 
the  people  is  less  exclusively  vegetable,  they  often  escape  auy  further 
symptoms  of  the  disease ;  but  if  they  return  to  the  habits  of  the 
country  and  to  their  former  diet  they  almost  always  relapse. 

Cerri,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  led  to  employ  a  nu- 
tritious diet  in  the  treatment  of  pellagra,  and  found  not  only  that 
it  cured  the  existing  attack,  but  prevented  the  usual  relapse  in  the 
following  spring.  An  opposite  treatment  has,  however,  been  tried, 
and  from  a  table  of  the  results  of  the  practice  of  different  physicians 
published  by  Lussana,  it  is  seen  that  at  the  hospital  at  Milan,*  when 
antiphlogistic  measures  were  practised  in  1827,  the  mortality  was 
24*5  per  cent;  and  the  cases  becoming  chronic  55-6  per  cent.  In  from 
1849  to  1852,  still  under  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  mortality  was 
28*3,  and  the  chronic  cases  38*4.  When  a  mixed  course  was  followed, 
from  1849  to  1851,  the  mortality  was  only  6-6,  and  the  chronic  cases 
32*8;  and  when  a  purely  restorative  system  was  adopted  in  1852,  the 
mortality  sank  to  4*5,  and  the  chronic  cases  to  20*9  per  cent.  The 
number  of  cases  tabulated  is  so  large  (9066)  that  these  calculations 
may  be  fairly  accepted  as  representing  the  advantages  of  the  several 
kinds  of  treatment. 

From  the  extremely  anaemic  appearance  of  the  pellagrose  patients, 
and  the  malarious  character  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  iron 
and  quinine  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  most  important  remedies. 
Baths,  sulphurous  and  other,  have  been  found  beneficial  for  the  skin 
affection. 

*  Annali  UniTersali,  anno  1859,  vol.  clix^  (serie  qnarta,  toI.  zzziii.).    Milano, 
1859,  p.  514. 
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'Writers  have  differed  as  to  the  place  which  should  be  assigsed 
to  Pellagra  in  systematic  classifications.  Sauvages  and  ColleD, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Cazal  and  Thierry,  placed  the 
Asturian  disease  in  the  class  cachezisB,  and  order  impetigines,  nnder 
the  term  Lepra  Asturiensis;  Good  placed  Pellagra  in  the  class  hft- 
matica  and  order  dysthetica,  as  Elephantiasis  Italica;  and  the 
majority  of  writers  have  regarded  the  afiection  as  a  form  of  lepra  or 
elephantiasis.  Alibert  termed  it  Ichthyosis  Pellagra.  It,  however,  cer- 
tainly differs  widely  from  these  classes  of  disease ;  and  if  the  tfaeoiy 
here  advocated  be  the  true  one,  the  disease  must  be  classed  among  the 
poison8>or  intoxications  of  the  French  writers,  and  be  regarded  as  beaiiog 
a  close  analogy  to  ergotism,  though  the  result  of  a  change  occurring  in 
the  grain  after  it  is  housed,  not  during  growth.  Gnerreschi,  adopting  this 
view,  termed  it  rapbania  maistica,  but  that  term  refers  to  a  result  of 
the  disease,  not  the  disease  itself  The  nervous  affection,  also,  is 
rather  paralytic  than  convulsive.  The  affection  would  appear  to  con- 
sist in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  entailing  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  alimentaxy  canal  and  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  pathologists  who  have  studied 
the  subject  are  agreed  as  to  the  sBtiology  of  pellagra.  So  far  to  the 
contrary,  able  and  careful  investigators  have  arrived  at  very  opposite 
conclusions.  M.  Courty,  of  Moutpellier,  after  a  full  consideration  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  dependence  of  the 
disease  upon  the  use  of  diseased  maize,  concludes  that  if  there  be  any 
one  essential  cause,  such  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  that  the 
disease  probably  originates  in  a  variety  of  causes,  and  constitutes  in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  a  *'  mal  de  mis^re.**  M.  Boudin  regards 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  districts  in  which  maize  is  the  chief 
article  of  food  as  a  mere  coincidence ;  and  M.  Landouzy  also  denies 
its  dependence  on  the  use  of  maize.  On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of 
Ballardini  and  Itoussel  are  strongly  upheld  by  M.  Costallat.  M.  Tardieu 
is  disposed  to  support  them,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly 
seems  in  favour  of  their  correctness. 

The  subject  is  involved  in  great  difficulties  from  the  diseases  of 
many  of  the  various  countries  in  which  maize  is  used  being  so  little 
known.  The  subject  has,  however,  been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the 
Academic  do  M6decine,  and  conclusive  information  will  doubtless,  in 
no  long  time,  be  obtained. 
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Chronicle  of  imelKtcal  defence 
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HALF-YEARLY   REPORT   ON   PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Edmtjnd  Montoomert,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Bemoiutntor  of  Morbid  Aiutomj,  «nd  Guntor  of  the  Miueum,  at  St.  ThomM's  HoipitaL 

I.  General  Phtsioloot. 

L  Jolt,  N.  and  Musset,  Ch.  :  Neto  ErperimetUa  on  SpotUaneotu  Generatitm. 

(Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  lii.  p.  99.    January,  1861.) 
2.  ScHBODBB,  H. :  On  the  Filtration  of  the  Air  in  Reference  to  Putrefaction, 

Fermentation,  and  Cfystallixation,    (Annal.  der  Cliem.  und  Pliarm.,  vol. 

cxvii.  p.  273.) 

1.  JoLY  and  MussET  think  that  the  following  experiment  leaves  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  spontaneous  generation.  They  boiled  in  ordinary 
water  the  ctecum  of  two  sheep,  along  with  pieces  of  meat,  during  one  hour. 
The  cecums  were  then  filled  with  that  same  water  when  still  very  hot,  and  a 
piece  of  the  boiled  meat  was  introduced  into  each.  To  secure  a  supply  of 
well- filtered  air,  three-quarters  of  the  fluid  was  displaced  by  purified  hydrogen 
fas ;  the  cscums  were  shut  by  means  of  firmly -tied  ligatures,  and  were  put 
into  water.  After  several  hours,  diffusion  had  changed  the  contents  of  the  g^t. 
The  hydrogen  was  replaced  by  filtered  air.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days,  during 
which  the  preparations  were  kept  at  a  temperature  varying  from  3°  to  25^  C, 
the  bags  were  opened,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  very  lively 
infusoria. 

2.  Schroder,  on  the  other  hand,  after  numerous  careful  experiments,  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  All  vegetable  and  animal  forms  derive  their 
origin  from  other  living  vegetable  or  animal  beings.  Omne  mvnm  ex  vivo,  2. 
Germs  which  have  been  conveyed  to  a  spot  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  are 
always  the  origin  of  tlie  series  of  specinc  products  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction which  IS  developed  there.  Such  is  most  certainly  the  case  with  germs 
of  mould,  with  the  ferments  of  wine,  milk,  and  urine.  3.  Vegetable  and 
animal  matter  in  which  all  serms  have  been  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  which, 
when  hot,  has  been  shut  on  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  external  air  by 
means  of  cotton-wool,  remains  perfectly  free  from  mould,  fermentation,  or  pu- 
trefaction. The  germs  which  would  be  supplied  bv  the  air,  are  arrested  in  its 
passa^^e  through  tne  cotton-wool.  4.  The  germs  of  most  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  are  destroyed  by  boiling  duriuf^  a  short  time  at  a  temperature  of 
100^  C.  5.  But  milk,  yelk,  and  meat  contam  germs  which  are  not  thus  killed. 
Boiling  at  a  hig:her  temperature,  under  higher  pressure,  or  lonff-continued 
boiling  at  100°,  will,  however,  always  suffice  to  destroy  these  germs  sbo.  6.  The 
germs  in  milk,  in  yelk,  and  in  meat,  after  having  been  boiled  at  a  temperature 
of  100°  C.  during  a  short  time,  are  still  capable  of  being  developed  into  the 
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flpedfio  ferment  of  putrefaction,  and  sometimes  also  those  in  yelk  and  meat,  at 
least,  into  Ions  and  mdolent  vibriones.  7.  The  specific  ferment  of  putrefactioii 
is  of  an  animcu  nature.  It  develops  and  multiplies  at  the  expense  of  albumi- 
nous compounds,  but  does  not  multiply  under  conditions  vhich  a£ford  all  the 
requisites  for  vegetable  growth. 

II.  On  Food  and  DiGEsnoN. 

1.  Danilewskt,  Alex.:  On  the  Speeifiealh-aeting  Primeiplet  iff  Hie  Natural 
and  Artificial  Pancreatic  Juict,  (PathoL  Instit.  of  Berlin.  Yirchow's 
Archiv,  vol.  xxv:  p.  279.) 

2.  Feub,  Ca&l:  On  the  Removal  of  all  the  Salivary  Glands  inDog4,  (Yirchow's 
Archiv,  vol.  xxv.  p.  187.) 

1.  The  researches  of  Danilewsky  led  to  the  following  results :  I.  The  natural 
and  artificial  juice  of  the  pancreas  shows,  outside  the  organism,  three  specific 
physiological  reactions :  (a)  it  changes  starch  into  sugar ;  {b)  it  dissolves  in 
a  characteristic  manner  coagulated  albumen ;  {c)  it  reduces  the  neutral  fats 
into  their  corresponding  acids  and  glycerine.  2.  Each  of  these  reactions  de- 
pends on  a  specific  substance.  3.  Two  of  these  substances,  the  two,  namely, 
which  effect  the  first  and  second  reaction,  can  be  gained  in  a  more  or  less  pure 
form.  4.  The  existence  of  a  third  substance  which  effects  the  third  physiolo- 
gical reaction  of  the  juice,  is  highly  probable.  5.  The  specific  substance 
which  corresponds  to  the  first  reaction,  acts  in  a  neutral,  alkaline,  and  acid 
solution,  but  with  different  degrees  of  intensity.  6.  The  digestion  of  fibrine 
in  normal,  natural,  and  artificial  pancreatic  juice,  and  in  a  solution  of  the 
isolated  substance,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  reaction,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  a  process  of  putrefaction,  but  is  effected  by  a  physiological  pro- 
perty of  the  juice,  and  more  especially  of  the  isolated  specibc  substance.  7. 
This  last-named  substance  exerts  its  pK)wer  of  digesting  fibrine  only  in  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions.  8.  The  amount  of  free  alkali  contained  in  the  solution 
of  the  pure  specific  substance,  has  a  great  influence  on  di^stion.  9.  A  surplus 
of  free  alkah  and  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  do  prevent  the  di- 
gestion of  fibrine  in  a  solution  of  the  specific  substance.  Dajiilewsky  states 
further,  that  the  first  and  second  specific  substances  are  not  pure  albuminates, 
but  that  they  belong  to  the  colloidal  matters. 

2.  Fehr  removed  all  the  salivary  glands  in  dogs,  and  found  that  no  serious 
symptoms  of  any  kind  were  developed  after  the  operation.  No  blood-poisoning 
took  place,  which  shows  that  the  olood  need  not  necessarily  be  purified  by  the 
excretion  of  the  constituents  of  saliva  through  the  salivary  glands.  The  only 
change  observed  is  that  the  animals  take  mure  water  than  usual.  Digestion* 
does  not  seem  in  the  least  interfered  with,  and  the  author  thinks  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  these  cases  the  function  of  the  pancreas  is  increased.  He  did 
not  find  that  ors^an  at  all  enlarged  after  the  animal  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  without  salivaiy  glands.  Su^  was  found  in  the  hepatic  veins  as  usual, 
which  shows  that  sugar  is  formed  m  the  liver  without  the  aid  of  saliva. 


III.  Resfiration  and  Circulation. 

1.  Report  of  tie  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirmyical 
Society  to  Inoettigate  the  Hiubjeet  of  Suspended  Animation,  (Transactions, 
vol  xlv.  p.  449.) 

2.  ScHiFF :    On  the  Effect  of  Reflex  Action  upon  the  Faso-Moior  Nerves, 

(Comptes  Rendus,  vol  Iv.  Sept.  29th,  1862.) 

3.  CouN,  G. :  On  the  Sensibility  of  the  Fiseeral  Arteries.    (Comptes  Rendns. 

f  oL  Iv.  Sept.  lst>  1862.) 
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4.  GouK,  G. :  On  ike  Puhating  and  Rkyikmical  Movements  of  the  Sinus  of  ike 
Vena  Cava  Superior  in  the  Mammalia,  (Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  It.  Sept. 
22nd,  1862.) 

5«  GoLZ :  On  tie  Causes  of  the  Movements  of  the  Heart.  (Yirchow's  Archiv> 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  487.) 

6.  HorscHKiB,  E.,  and  Moleschott,  Jac.  :  On  the  Irritation  of  the  Medulla 

Oblongata  and  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  in  reference  to  its  Meet  on  the  Frequency^ 
of  the  Pulee,    (Moleschott's  Unter.  zur.  Naturlh.,  vol.  viii.  Part  VI.) 

7.  Jackson,  Hughukgs  :  The  Ophthalmoscope  as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  IHs- 
eases  of  the  Brain.    (Med.  Times  and  Gaz«  Dec.  6th,  1862.) 

1.  The  phenomena  of  apnoea  were  observed  in  the  first  instance  in  lower 
animals  wnich  had  been  simply  deprived  of  air.  To  effect  this,  the  trachea 
was  opened  by  a  vertical  cut,  and  a  glass  tube,  as  large  as  could  be  conveniently 
inserted,  was  passed  a  short  distance  downwards,  and  firmly  secured  by  a  liga- 
ture. Thus  toe  supply  of  air  could  be  at  once  completely  cut  off  by  inserting 
a  tightly-fitting  corK  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  From  nine  experiments 
it  was  seen  that  in  the  dog  the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements 
after  the  animtd  had  been  deprived  of  air  was  4  min.  5  sec,  the  extremes  being 
8  min.  30  sec,  and  4  min.  40  sec.  The  average  duration  of  the  heart's  action^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  7  min.  11  sec.,  the  extremes  being  6  min.  40  sec.  and 
7  min.  45  sec.  On  the  average,  the  heart's  action  continued  for  3  min.  15  sec. 
after  the  animal  had  ceased  to  wake  respiratotv  efforts,  the  extremes  beinff 
2  min.  and  4  min.  respectively.  In  the  case  of  three  rabbits  experimented 
upon,  it  was  found  that  on  the  average  they  ceased  to  make  respiratory  efforts 
in  3  min.  25  sec. ;  that  their  heart's  action  stopped  in  7  min.  10  sec. ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  interval  between  the  last  respiratory  effort  and  the 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action  was  3  min.  45  sec. 

Another  series  of  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusions :  1st,  that  a  dog  may 
be  deprived  of  air  dunnc  a  period  of  3  min.  50  sec,  and  afterwards  recover 
without  the  application  of  artificial  means ;  and  2ndly,  that  a  dog  is  not  likely 
to  recover  if  left  to  itself,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of 
4  min.  10  sec.  It  was  found  that  the  inspiratory  efforts  under  apncea  for  a 
dog  of  average  size  were  capable  of  raising  a  column  of  mercury  four  inches. 

Apnoea  was  then  produced  in  a  number  of  dogs  by  submerging,  and  it  was 
observed  that  whereas  in  simple  apncea  recovery  may  be  possible  after  the  de- 
privation of  air  for  3  min.  50  sec,  1^  minute's  immersion  in  water  suffices  to 
destroy  Hfe.  This  early  fatal  issue  in  apnoca  by  drowning  was  proved  to  depend 
cntireljr  upon  water  getting  into  the  lun^.  It  was  also  proved  that  by  depriving 
the  animal  of  the  power  of  making  violent  respiratory  efforts  (by  means  or 
chloroform),  the  period  during  which  submersion  may  be  continued  and  yet 
recovery  follow,  is  prolonged. 

2.  Schiff  thinks  that  the  following  experiment  proves  conclusively  that  active 
dilatation  is  a  function  possessed  by  the  bloodvessels.  He  chooses  a  rabbit  in 
which  the  central  artery  of  the  ear  is  well  seen  and  moderately  dilated,  and 
gently  tickles  the  skin  which  covers  the  artery  in  an  extent  of  two  or  three 
fines.  Almost  instantaneously  the  artery  begins  to  dilate  in  the  part  thus 
touched.  No  contraction  whatever  precedes  this  dilatation,  and  just  above 
and  below  the  part  acted  upon,  the  vessel  maintains  its  former  size.  The 
result  was  the  same  incases  in  which  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  the  same  side  had 
been  previously  divided,  or  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  removed.  The  con- 
clusions which  Schiff  draws  from  these  observations  are:  1st.  That  vascular 
dilatation,  following  upon  irritation,  is  not  always  preceded  by  contraction  of 
the  vessel ;  that  therefore  dilatation  of  vessels  may  take  place  without  its  bein!? 
the  effect  of  exhaustion  of  their  circuUr  fibres.  2nd.  Tliat  the  dilatation  in  the 
above  experiment  is  not  the  mechanical  result  of  mere  afflux  of  blood  to  the  irri- 
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tatcd  port,  for  if  this  were  ike  case,  ihe  dflitatioii  would  not  be  so  well  restricted 
to  rbe  irritated  spol,  bat  would  be  most  dereloped  just  below,  in  the  more  central 
part.  3rd.  That  tbe  dilatation  spoken  of  is  not  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  oontrac* 
tion  produced  bj  reflex  act  ion  in  a  more  peripheral  part,  or  in  the  venous  STstem, 
for  in  this  case  also  tbe  dilatation  woula  not  be  restricted  to  the  irritaied  spot. 
4.  That  the  STropathetic  nerve  does  not  contain  any  vascular  nerves  whidi 
preside  over  tliis  kind  of  active  dilatation.  The  dilatation,  however,  does  not 
take  place  independeotlj  of  nerves,  for  if  all  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  ear 
are  divided,  the  same  amount  of  irritation  does  not  produce  it.  But  in  rubbinff 
the  part  with  a  little  more  force,  the  dilatation  again  takes  place.  If  a  stifl 
greater  force  is  used  in  rubbing*  the  vessel  will  not  dilate,  but  will  firmly  con- 
tract. All  this  shows  that  dilatation  occurs  under  the  influence  of  sensitive 
nerves.  Another  experiment  proves  that  it  also  takes  place  under  the  direct 
influence  of  a  motor  system  of  nerves.  If  the  sympathetic  be  divided  in  the 
neck  of  a  dog,  and  tbe  animal  kept  at  rest  in  the  laboratory,  the  ear  and  the 
head  of  the  operated  side  will  always  be  found  warmer  than  the  other.  If  then 
tbe  dog  be  taken  into  the  open  air,  and  somewhat  heated  by  exercise,  tbe  tem- 
perature of  the  entire  body  will  rise,  and  both  ears  will  partake  in  the  general 
change.  Their  vessels  dilate  slightlv,  without  any  previous  contraction.  When 
the  auimal  has  got  out  of  breath,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  healthy  ear  are 
found  more  dilated  than  those  on  the  other  side,  and  the  head  on  that  side  has 
got  much  wanner  (sometimes  3^  C.)  than  the  opposite  half  on  the  operated 
side.  After  some  rest  in  a  cool  place,  the  parts  will  return  into  their  primary 
state. 

Schiff  thinks  that  the  only  explanation  consistent  with  this  fact  is  that,  in 
dividing  the  sympathetic  nerve,  tLose  agents  are  paralyzed  wliich  produce  the 
dilatation  in  tbe  nealthy  side. 

3.  Colin  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  sensibility  of  arteries,  and  finds : 
That  the  arteries  belonging  to  tbe  organs  of  animal  life  are  almost  insensible, 
but  that  those  of  the  organic  life  are,  on  the  contrary,  highly  sensitive.  When 
a  ligature  is  passed  round  a  vessel  and  drawn  tight,  the  animal  gives  signs  of 
great  pain,  when  the  vessel  is  a  visceral  one.  The  sensibility  seems  to  be 
rather  extrinsic,  for  it  b  to  all  appearance  connected  with  the  cellular  tissue 
which  surrounds  tbe  artery.  Colin  thinks  that  there  exists  some  relation 
between  the  sensibility  and  the  contractility  of  the  vessels. 

4.  Colin  made  his  observations  on  horses,  donkeys,  oxen,  dogp,  and  cats. 
The  following  are  his  results :  In  mammalia  the  venie  cavK  exhibit  near  their 
tenuination  into  the  auricle  a  very  manifest  rhythmical  action,  which  takes  place 
independently  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  In  the  superior  vein  these 
rhythmical  actions  are  very  powerful  and  extensive,  but  in  the  inferior  vein 
they  are  weak  and  very  limited.  Especially  in  large  animals,  the  vena  cava 
superior  is  seen  to  dilate  near  its  lunction  with  the  auricle,  so  as  to  form 
a  vast  sinus.  Its  fibres  do  not  extend  into  the  auricle.  The  rhythmical  move- 
ments of  the  vein  are  usually  synchronous  with  those  of  the  auricle,  but  when 
the  heart  beats  irregularly,  the  pulsations  of  the  sinus  become  isochronous 
with  those  of  the  auricle.  These  pulsations  do  not  depend  on  the  impulses  of 
the  heart,  nor  on  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  nor  on  the  reflux  of  blood. 
The  dilatation  takes  place  when  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  vein  at  the  place 
of  its  insertion  into  the  auricle.  The  vein  is  only  slightly  contracted  during 
its  systole.  Colin  remarks  that  the  use  of  these  rhythmical  contractions  seems 
to  be,  to  facilitate  and  to  regulate  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  heart,  and  that  this 
action  would  be  of  special  value  in  quadrupeds  during  the  time  in  wliich  they 
bend  their  heads  to  toe  ground. 

5.  The  researches  of  Golz  have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  following  theories  in 
regard  to  tiie  heart's  action.  1.  The  pulsating  parts  of  a  frog's  heart  constitute 
together  a  system  of  small  independent  apparatuses,  each  of  which  is  possessed 
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of  a  ganglionic  central  oi^;an.  2.  These  small  neivoos  centres  can  be  incited 
to  action  by  various  stimulants,  and  this  action,  according  to  its  intensity, 
manifests  itself  in  more  or  less  protracted  contractions  of  the  muscles  which 
are  governed  by  the  stimulated  centre.  3.  Blood,  which  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  gas,  is  amono^  these  stimulants.  4.  A  sudden  contraction  of  any 
part  of  the  heart  acts  slightly  stimulating  upon  the  neighbouring  parts.  Thus, 
when  a  stimulated  part  contracts,  the  contraction  spreads  like  a  peristaltic 
movement,  according  to  laws  which  depend  on  the  connexion  of  tne  nerves 
with  the  gai^lions.  5.  All  parts  of  the  heart  are  not  equally  stimulated  by 
the  blood.  The  nearer  to  the  venae  cavae  a  part  is  situated,  the  greater  is  its 
irritability.  6.  In  the  normal  contraction  or  the  heart,  the  most  irritable  part, 
that  is,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  veme  cavsB,  commences  the  systole,  ana  the 
other  parts,  bymeans  of  their  nervous  conneiion  with  that  spot,  continue  the 
contraction.  The  stimulus  is  the  blood.  7.  The  reason  why  the  heart  con- 
tracts rhythmicallv,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  following  circumstance : — As 
soon  as  tlie  stimulating  influence  of  the  blood  is  powerful  enough  to  act  upon 
the  ganglions,  the  s^fstole  at  once  commences,  and  emptying  the  heart,  removes 
from  it  the  stimulating  cause. 

6.  The  experiments  of  Hufschmidt  and  Moleschott  were  made  on  rabbits. 
For  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  gimlet  with  an  ivory 
handle  was  introduced  through  the  occipital  bone,  and  a  bodkin  was  pushed  in 
between  the  atlas  and  the  skull ;  for  irritating  the  spinal  cord,  two  bodkins 
were  introduced  into  its  substance,  the  one  high  u]^,  and  the  other  low  down. 
The  results  were  as  follows :  1.  Slight  electric  irritation  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata augments  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  2.  Strong  electric  irri- 
tation may  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  3.  Very  powerful 
irritation  puts  a  stop  to  the  heart's  action.  4.  If  the  powerful  irritation  is 
suspended,  the  normal  action  of  the  heart  is  slowly  restored,  and  it  is  again 
possible  to  augment  its  frequency  by  slight  irritation.  5.  Powerful  mechanical 
irritation  of  tne  meduUa  oblongata  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action.  6.  By  means  of  appropriate  irritation,  the  suspended  action  of  the 
heart  may  be  re-incited.  7.  Wnen  both  sympathetic  nerves  are  divided,  slight 
irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  produces,  nerertheless,  an  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  8.  When  both  sympathetic  and  both  pneumo- 
pstric  nerves  are  divided,  no  increase  is  produced  in  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action  by  irritating  the  medulla  oblongata.    9.  Neither  is  any  increase 

Iiroduced  when  the  pneumogastrio  nerves  only  are  divided.  10.  It  fol- 
ows  that  the  irritation  is  conducted  to  the  heart,  through  the  pneumogas- 
trio and  not  tlurough  the  sympathetic  nerves.  11.  Slight  irritation  of  the 
ipituU  eord  increases,  powerful  irritation  diminishes,  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action.  12.  The  effect  of  the  irritation  took  place  when  the  pneumogastrio 
nerves  only  were  preserved,  as  wtfll  as  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  onlv  were 
preserved.  13.  The  effect  ceased  when  both  pairs  of  nerves  were  divided.  14. 
The  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  is  transmitted  to  the  heart  through  the 
pneumogastrio  as  well  as  through  the  sympathetic  nerves ;  through  the  former 
most  likely  bv  reflex  action,  through  the  latter  directly. 

7.  Dr.  Jackson  examined  several  times  carefully  the  eye  of  a  girl,  aged 
eleven,  during  sleep,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  He  observed  each 
time  that  the  optic  disc  was  whiter,  the  arteries  a  little  smaller,  and  the  veins 
somewhat  larger,  than  when  the  girl  was  awake.  The  pupil  had  been  dilated 
by  atropine.  In  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  on  one  side, 
he  compared  carefully  the  optic  disc,  the  veins,  and  arteries  of  both  sides,  and 
found  tnem  quite  alike  in  every  respect. 


IT.  SccBcrr'J:  ICitaxostkosb  or  Matos;  Ajomal  Heat. 


^  l>>?nj*^*,-/  ^>»j^/'-i^  fj'i  m  mnt  E^TTrfi^  Fmartum  of  the  Licer^  earn" 

nj^i^jiLj  tM  /if  £>.#  ^-il  ^.f  (,k'Ji^%*^zn^  frjm  Ut  Bloody  amd  iU  Duekarpe 

/'.«  :it^  E^it  .J  t*"  ^'.rm'.f  S.-'rr.'Mj;.  Bj  AcsTXS  f LIST, M.D.  (AmcncaiL 

i.  I!.>?i     0«  ri^  P"'^ %^  c/ti^  B  i.i-j  J-iit  U  JmrnmHeed  Urime^madom  ike 

F;ru.s*  :*  ',/  *i^  £     .  ry  P^y  *<»/.       V^-^.iw's  Archiv,  toL  xxif.  p.  1.) 
Z.  JkJJU  MjiX.:  ''»  *uf  II-m.\tj  :/  Ee^taiA^UM  €md  BUi/mltiM,     (Mrchow's 

4.  E*  77.?2X,  Ai?^   &:  <>ii  /if  nr.^^'vjL  fif  the Rtd  CcrpmKJft of  iie Blood. 

S' J'-.-.  .V*  Ar:-..T,  f.L  xxir.  p.  6  '^ 

5.  Walth£.2,  a.  :  ^'.*:niM*toM4  tj  (•£  KjkijKlilje  of  Jjumal  Heat.    (Virchow'a 
At'^t,  toL  iiT.  p.  4i4j 

1 .  Dr.  FA.at  eiTcs  iLe  folloTing  suziiiairj  of  his  intcresiiiig  chemico-phjsio^ 

l.»  C&o.«trar.j?  e\Ut*  in  the  blie,  the  bkod,  th*  nerrons  matter,  the  crys- 
tal.-^  iens,  Kid  tLe  in«-coa:unfi,  hnc  does  not  exist  in  the  feces  in  ordinary 
eoL'i.tioDt,  Ihf,  f\i:niA.tj  of  cb<^>!e«»tear.De  in  the  blood  of  the  arm  is  fiom  Ave 
to  eitrnt  times  more  tt-m  the  ominarr  estimate. 

a,)  Chole^tearine  is  formed  in  irreat  part,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  substance 
of  the  nerrous  man^r,  where  it  exists  m  ereat  abandance,  from  which  it  is 
taken  op  by  the  bifXAl,  and  const  it  ate?  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  effete 
or  excrement  it  ions  pr/iacts  of  the  body.  Its  formation  is  constant,  it  always 
exidtini^  in  the  nervous  matter  and  the  circulating  fluid. 

(3.;  Chfilestearine  is  separated  from  the  biood  by  the  liver,  appears  as  a  con- 
stant element  of  the  bile,  and  is  discharged  into'  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
history  of  this  substance  in  the  circulating  fluid  and  in  the  bile,  marks  it  as  a 
product  destined  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  system,  or  on  excretion.  It  pre- 
exists in  the  blood,  subserves  no  useful  purpose  in  the  economy,  is  separated 
bjr  the  liver,  and  not  manufactured  there,  and  if  this  separation  be  interfered 
with,  accumulates  in  the  system,  producing  blood-poisoning. 

(4.)  The  bile  has  two  separate  and  distinct  functions,  dependent  on  the  pre- 
senoe  of  two  elements  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  has  a  function 
connected  with  nutrition.  This  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  glyoo- 
cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  whicn  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood,  subserve 
a  useful  purpose  in  the  economy,  and  are  not  discharged  from  it,  are  manu- 
factured m  toe  liver  and  peciiliar  to  the  bile,  do  not  aocumuhite  in  the  blood 
when  the  function  of  the  liver  is  interfered  with,  and  are,  in  short,  products 
of  tecretum.  But  it  has  another  function  connected  with  depuration,  which  is 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  cholesterine,  which  is  an  ercreOon.  The  flow  of 
the  bile  is  remittent,  being  much  increased  during  the  digestive  act,  but  pro- 
duced during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
cholesterine  from  the  blood,  which  is  constantly  receiving  it. 

(5.)  The  ordinary  normal  faeces  do  not  contain  cholestearine,  but  contain 
tiercorine  (formerly  called  seroline,  from  its  being  supposed  to  exist  only  in  the 
serum  of  the  blooid),  produced  by  a  trwsformation  of  the  cholestrine  of  the 
bile  during  the  digestive  act. 

(6.)  The  change  of  cholestearine  into  steroorine  does  not  take  place  when 
digestion  is  arrested,  or  before  this  process  commences ;  consequently,  ster- 
oorine is  not  found  in  the  meconium,  or  in  the  faeces  of  hibernating  animals 
during  their  torpid  condition.  These  matters  contain  cholestearine  in  large 
abundance,  which  also  sometimes  appears  in  the  feces  of  animals  after  a  pro- 
longed fast.  Steroorine  is  the  form  in  which  cholestearine  is  discharged  from 
the  body. 

(7.)  The  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  jatindice  with  which  we  are 
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familiar ;  the  one  characterued  only  hj  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  oompara- 
i  ti?ely  innocuous ;  the  other  attencted  with  rerj  grave  symptoms,  and  almost 
invariahly  fatal — is  dependent  upon  the  obstruction  of  the  bile  in  the  one  case, 
and  its  suppression  in  the  other.  In  the  first  instance  the  bile  is  confined  in 
the  excretory  passages,  and  its  oolonriuff  matter  is  absorbed;  while  in  the 
other,  the  cholestearine  is  retained  in  the  olood,  and  acts  as  a  poison. 

(8.)  There  is  a  condition  of  the  blood  dependent  npon  the  accnmulation  of 
cholestearine,  which  I  have  called  ekoletierdemia.  This  onlv  occurs  when  there 
is  structural  change  in  the  liver,  which  incapacitates  it  from  performing  its 
excretory  functions.  It  is  characterized  by  symptoms  of  a  grave  character,  re- 
ferable to  the  brain,  and  dependent  npon  tne  poisonous  effects  of  the  retained 
cholesterine  on  this  orsran.    It  occurs  with  or  without  jaundice. 

(9.)  Cholestenemia  does  not  occur  in  evexy  instance  of  structural  disease  of 
the  liver.  Enough  of  the  liver  must  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  due  elimina^ 
tion  of  the  cholestearine.  In  cases  in  which  the  organ  is  but  moderately  affected, 
the  sound  portion  is  capable  of  performing  the  eliminative  function  of  the  whole. 

(10.)  In  cases  of  simple  jaundice,  when  the  faeces  are  decolorized  and  the 
bile  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the  intestine,  steroorine  is  not>  found  in  the  eva- 
cuations ;  but  in  cases  of  jaundice  with  cholesteromia  the  stercorine  may  be 
found,  though  always  very  much  diminished  in  quantity,  showing  that  there  is 
an  insufficiency  in  the  separation  of  the  cholesterine  from  the  UmmI,  though  its 
excretion  is  not  entirely  suspended.  After  death,  but  a  small  quantity  of  bile 
is  found  in  the  gall-bladder. 

3.  The  following  are  the  results  of  Professor  Hoppe's  investigations:-— 
1.  Biliary  acids  are  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  also  when  they 
have  been  previously  injected  into  the  bloodvessels.  2.  The  formation  of 
biliary  pigment  occurs  at  such  places,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  forces 
US  to  exclude  the  notion  that  they  are  derived  from  the  transformation  of  the 
biliary  acids.  3.  Biliary  pigment  has  not  yet  been  artificially  obtained  from 
the  biliary  acids.  4.  It  is  highly  probable,  as  Kuehne  has  already  suggested, 
that  cholepyrrhin  is  formed  m  the  blood  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
latter,  in  all  cases  in  which  blood-corpuscles  are  dissolved  by  a  substance  which 
does  not  destroy  life  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  brought  to  act.  Such  a 
substance,  for  instance,  is  water. 

3.  Jaffe  obtained  beautiful  crystals  of  hsBmatoidin  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  a  yellow  cicatrix  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which  had  formed  after  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  By  dissolving  these  crystals,  and  by  letting  them  re- 
crystallize,  he  states  that  he  got  the  hnmatoidin  in  the  purified  form  of  bili« 
fulvin,  and  thinks  that  this  conclusively  proves  that  ooth  substances  are 
identical. 

4.  Bottcher  states,  that  when  a  current  of  oxygen  and  a  current  of  oarbonio 
acid  are  conducted  through  a  solution  of  hsmato-crystallin,  a  sediment  is 
formed  which,  with  the  naked  eye,  appears  red  and  granular.  Placed  under  the 
microscope,  this  sediment  is  found  to  consist  of  globular  corpuscles,  which  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Several  skilled 
observers  who  examined  them,  without  having  been  informed  about  their  na- 
ture, took  them  at  once  for  blood-corpuscles.  These  artificial  corpuscles  vary 
in  size,  but  on  the  average  thev  are  as  large  as  blood-corpuscles.  Bottcher 
says  that  they  are,  in  fact,  notnin^  but  blood-corpuscles,  and  he  believes  that 
the  true  blood-corpuscles  of  the  higher  animals  are  formed,  by  the  proceds  of 
respiration,  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  floating. 

5.  Walther  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  influence  of  refri- 
geration on  animal  life.  He  states  that  a  rabbit  the  temperature  of  whioh  has 
been  lowered  in  a  cooling-apparatus  to  -f  18^  or  -1-20°  C.,  when  placed  in  a 
medium  not  warmer  than  its  own  body,  does  not  regain  its  normal  tempera* 
tore  of  about  +39°.    (This  fact  has  lleen  already  observed  by  Bernard.)   The 
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•aiiiuili,  wfaoi  Ukes  out  of  the  eoofing-amMtfihiSy  are  nnable  to  sostain  them- 
selves on  ihdr  feet.  They  lie  quiet  on  tneir  side,  and  do  not  make  any  loco- 
motory  mof  emenU ;  but  they  exhibit  phenomena  of  Tolnntaiy  motion,  reflex 
notion,  and  sensibility.  The  heart  beats  only  sixteen  to  twenty  times  in  the 
minute.  In  some  cases  resfMration  is  so  slight  that  no  movement  of  the 
thorax  can  be  seen,  in  others  it  is  very  hurried  and  superficial.  The  eyes  of 
the  animal  are  wide  open.  The  lowest  temperature  at  which  WsJther  still 
observed  motion,  sensioility,  reflex  action  and  will,  was  +9^  G.  Animals  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  4-20°  die  after  some  time,  and  animals  which  have  been 
previously  cooled  to  +10°  do  not  recover  when  artificially  warmed  to  +29^ 
and  then  left  to  themselves.  Muscukr  contraction  majr  produce  an  increase  of 
the  normal  temperature  of  a  rabbit  of  2°  to  4°,  but  no  increase  of  temperature 
takes  pUce  when  the  animal  has  been  cooled  to  +20^  In  rabbits  which  have 
died,  or  which  have  been  killed  in  a  state  of  refrigeration,  the  lungs  are  alwavs 
found  much  oonffested  and  (edematous.  Thin  serum  is  also  present  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  same  appearances  were  also  found  in  animals  which,  after 
havioff  recovered  their  normal  temperature,  nevertheless  died.  In  these,  serum 
was  aUo  contained  in  the  pleural  cavities.  Refrigerated  animals  can  be  made  to 
regain  their  normal  temperature  in  two  different  ways :  Firstly,  by  warming 
them  artificially  till  their  temperature  has  got  normal ;  this  takes  from  two  to 
throe  hours  in  a  medium  of  40°.  Secondly,  the  normal  temperature  can  be  re- 
stored by  means  of  artificial  respiration.  A  rabbit  cooled  to  +18°,  and  placed 
in  air  of  + 10°  or  + 12°,  will  recover  its  warmth,  under  the  influence  of  artificial 
respiration,  even  in  this  colder  atmosphere.  Walther  thinks  that  re-aniroation 
of  persons  seemingly  dead  from  the  influence  of  cold,  ought  not  to  be  effected 
by  slow  warming,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  but  by  a  more  rapid  process. 
^  Some  animals  which  had  recovered  their  normal  temperature  after  refrigera- 
tion, were  in  the  first  few  days  in  a  state  of  fever,  their  temperature  beine 
48^  Some  also  suffered  from  violent  catarrh  of  the  lungs,  the  nose,  ana 
the  eyes. 

V.  Nbuyous  Ststbit. 
1.  Wallvr,  AuousTirs :  On  ih$  Semory,  Moiory,  and  Fuo-Moiory  Symptom* 

r$nUiing/rom  Refrigeration  and  Compresnon  of  the  Ulnar  and  olker  Nervee 

in  Man.    (Second  Communication.     Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society, 

Yol.  xii.  May  15th,  1862.) 
9.  BUTT2fKR,  C. :  On  ike  Section  qfthe  Caseeriam  Gay  lion  ;  and  on  the  Changee 

which  mult  in  the  Aw  and  in  other  Oraam.    (SSeitsch.  fiir  Ration.  Med., 

▼ol.  XV.  Part  8, 1862.) 

3.  Gou :  On  the  Inftmenee  of  the  Nervone  Centree  on  the  Vegetative  Proeeuee. 
(Virchow's  Arduv,  vol  xxiiL  p.  451.) 

4.  Bbrnaiid,  Culudb  :  Erperimental  Retearchee  on  the  Faecnlar  and  Caiori/ie 
Aertes  of  the  Great  Sempathetie.  (Comptes  Bendus,  toI.  Iv.  Aug.  4th  a^ 
18th,  1S62.^  -V  r  -o 

5.  Bkiuvarp,  Clai  ob  :  Kiperimental  Reteeartkei  on  the  Gangliom  of  the  Great 
;fympathetic  yerre.    (Comptes  Rendus,  vol  Iv.  August  25th,  1862.) 

0*  Bbrnaju),  Clavdb:  On  the  Oculo-PrnpiUary  Pkemmena  which  are  produced 
on  St>rtion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  the  Seek.  Their  independence  of 
the  i'a^cmlar  and  Cu^^Myic  Phemcmena  which  take  place  in  the  Head, 
(Compter  Rendus,  vol.  Iv.  Sept.  1st,  1S62.) 

7.  Lkykn,  Manvbu  and  Oluyibb,  ArocsTB:  Remmrehet  on  the  Phynology 
and  Peth.k\yy  ijTthe  Cerrhe,'Jmm.    ^Comptes  Reodua,  tqL  It.  1862.) 

1.  A  fWaing  mixture*  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  pounded  ice  and  common 
•alt.  was  applied  to  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm  over  the  ubar  nerre.  Before  the 
ajppikatioa,  the  temperatuie  betweoi  the  liitk  and  ring  fii^tas,  and  the  index 
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and  median,  was  the  same.  Twenty-nine  minntes  after  the  applicatioh  the 
temperature  between  the  former  was  26*6^  C,  and  between  the  latter  29*1^. 
After  fifty-two  minutes,  it  was  33*8^  and  26°.  Soon  after  the  freezing  mixture 
had  been'applied,  the  nerve  began  to  be  painful  from  the  elbow  downwards. 
After  twenty-seven  minutes,  the  little  finger  was  already  somewhat  paralyzed 
and  insensible.  After  forty-two  minutes  tne  symptoms  were :  1.  Paralysis  of 
the  movements  of  the  little  finger,  almost  complete.  2.  A  state  of  semiflexion 
of  all  the  fingers  from  the  liitle  one  outwards,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
straightened  completely  by  the  extensor  muscles.  3.  jGreat  weakness  in  all  the 
finders  and  thumb,  so  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ^rasping  or 
holaing  any  object.  4.  Complete  loss  of  power  of  abduction  and  adduction 
of  the  fingers,  so  that  when  they  were  extended  as  far  as  possible,  they  re- 
mained spread  out  without  there  being  any  power  of  bringing  them  together. 
After  fifty-two  minutes  the  freezing  mixture  was  withdrawn.  During  the 
process  of  thawing,  the  arm  and  hand  became  rapidly  very  painful.  At  the 
same  time  the  heart's  action  was  so  much  lowered  as  to  threaten  syncope.  An 
hour  after  the  removal  of  the  cold  the  temperature  was  as  follows :  Left  hand, 
between  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  21*2°;  right  hand,  between  the  same  fingers, 
21*8°.  Left  hand,  between  index  and  median,  20*5° ;  right  hand,  21*8°.  This  was 
on  September  13th,  1861.  On  September  22nd:  1st.  The  mean  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  paralyzed  and  sound  arms  was  2°  C.  2.  This  differ- 
ence lessened  as  the  temperature  of  both  arms  was  lowered.  3.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  sound  side  was  at  first  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  paralyzed  side,  but  after  a  short  time  the  normal  difference,  2°,  was  re- 
established. In  Februarv,  1862,  the  arm  had  not  yet  completely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  cold. 

2.  Numerous  careful  experiments  on  rabbits  were  performed  by  Dr.  Biittner 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  more  definite  result  as  regards  the  much  discussed 
question.  How  the  changes  are  to  be  explained  which  take  place  in  the  eye 
when  the  Casserian  ganglion  is  divided  P  Is  the  inflammation  which  follows 
this  operation  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  or  is  it  merely  caused  by 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  delicate  organ  thus  deprived  of  its  protecting  sen- 
sibility ?  Although  Snellen  had  shown  that  by  fixmg  the  ear  of  the  animal  to 
its  eye,  inflammation  did  not  set  in  so  rapidly  as  otherwise,  he  never  succeeded 
in  altogether  preventing  that  issue.  Dr.  Biittner  employed  a  better  method 
of  protection.  He  carefully  removed  the  long  hairs  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eye,  and  immediately  after  having  divided  the  ganglion,  he  covered  it 
with  a  cylindrical  capsule.  This  capsule  was  tightly  fixed  to  the  surrounding 
skin,  and  its  other  end  was  closed  oy  means  of  a  watch-ghiss,  through  which 
the  changes  in  the  eye  could  be  well  observed.  No  inflammation  whatever 
took  place  in  those  cases  in  which  he  succeeded  in  shutting  out  all  external 
irritation.  But  as  soon  as  the  capsule  was  removed,  inflammation  set  in  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  He  concluded  that,  after  division  of  the  Casserian 
ganglion,  inflammation  of  the  eye  does  not  occur  spontaneously,  but  that  the 
organ  is  very  liable  to  under^  that  process  at  the  slightest  provocation,  that 
its  power  oi  resisting  irritation  is  greatly  diminished. 

In  one  case,  however,  he  got  an  entirely  different  result.  In  a  healthy 
rabbit  in  which  the  eye  had  b^n  protected  in  the  usual  way,  severe  inflamma- 
tion set  in  without  any  external  cause.  This  inflammation  varied  greatly  from 
that  which  took  phtce  in  cases  in  which  the  eye  had  not  been  protected  after 
the  operation,  it  ran  a  much  more  acute  and  violent  course.  The  cornea, 
which  in  no  other  case  was  found  ulcerated,  was  in  this  instance  nearly  per- 
forated at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  rabbit  was  killed  after  the  in- 
flammation had  lasted  for  two  days.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  ganglion 
had  been  divided ;  but  another  cut  was  also  found  more  anteriorly,  not  entirely 
dividing  the  nerves.    The  ganglion  was  vividly  injected,  and  the  inflammatory 
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redness  exteaded  along  the  oi^tbalmic  nenre.  This  appearance  was  present  in 
no  other  instance,  and  Dr.  Biittner  did  not  sacceed  in  prodncing  these  cnrious 
phenomena  in  any  other  rabbit. 

3.  Golz  was  led  hj  his  researches  to  the  following  conclusions :  that  con- 
nexion of  the  nerves  of  a  part  with  the  nervous  centres  is  not  indispensablj 
rec^uisite  for  the  continuation  of  the  vegetative  functions  of  that  part.  Circu- 
lation, chanse  of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  inflammation — all  this  occurs  in  a 
limb  in  which  all  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres  has  been  completely  severed. 

4.  Bernard  states,  that  in  a  former  paper,  written  in  1852,  he  had  shown 
that  the  vascular  and  calorific  nerves  of  the  head  were  independent  of  the 
muscular  motor  nerves  of  the  same  part.    It  was  his  intention  now  to  show 
that  the  same  holds  good  for  other  parts  also.    When  in  a  living  animal  the 
lum bo-sacral  nlexus,  or  merely  the  sciatic  nerve,  is  divided,  the  paralyzed  and 
insensible  limo  shows  an  increase  of  vascular  action  and  of  temperature  sur- 
passing that  of  the  other  limbs.    Bernard  opened  in  several  dogs  the  vertebral 
column  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  divided  all  nerves  which  furnish  motor  and 
sensitive  fibres  to  the  lumbo-sacral  plexus  at  their  roots.    No  increase  of  vas- 
cularity or  of  temperature  was  observed  in  these  cases.    In  a  dog  thus  operated 
upon,  the  sciatic  nerve  was  moreover  divided.     The  temperature,  which  had 
been  equal  in  the  paralyzed  and  in  the  healthy  limb,  began  now  at  once  to  rise 
in  the  former  till  it  exceeded  that  in  the  latter  by  8°  G.    It  was  thereby  clearly 
proved  that  the  nerves  which  produce  this  effect  must  ioin  the  motor  and  sen- 
sitive nerves  after  these  have  proceeded  from  the  vertebral  column,  and  before 
the  point  at  which  the  sciatic  nad  been  divided.    This  can  only  refer  to  the 
sympathetic  nerve.    By  means  of  a  hook,  shaped  for  the  purpose,  Bernard 
managed  to  divide,  in  a  strong  dog,  the  sympathetic  in  the  lumbar  region, 
without  injuring  the  peritomeum  and  the  other  nerves.    The  temperature  on 
the  operated  side  rose  at  once  till  it  exceeded  that  on  the  other  side  by  8^  C. 
Neither  was  the  motion  nor  the  sensibility  impaired.  From  this  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  nervous  influences  for  the  posterior  ex tremi* 
ties,    (a)  The  sentient  iulluence,  belonging  to  the  posterior  roots  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  lumbo-sacral  plexus,    (b)  The  motor  or  muscular 
influence  belonging  to  the  anterior  roots  which  contribute  to  the  same  plexus. 
(c)  A  vascular  and  calorific  influence  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The 
vascular  and  calorific  nerves  are  therefore  (jiute  distinct  from  the  muscular 
nerves,  both  as  regards  their  origin  and  their  physiological  properties.    The 
movements  of  the  blood  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  in  toe  vessels,  either 
locally  or  generally,   without   anv  participation  in  it  of  the  musculo-motor 
system.    The  local  and  functional  congestions  which  supervene  periodically 
in  certain  organs,  are  instances  of  this  independency  of  circulatory  move- 
ments in  physiologv,  while  fever  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  it  in  pathology. 
Bernard  performed  experiments  on  the  anterior  extremities,  which  gave  the 
same  results. 

5.  In  this  paper  Bernard  states  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish  two 
orders  of  symptoms  in  the  effects  consequent  upon  the  section  of  tne  sympa- 
thetic nerve  in  the  neck.  1.  Those  of  a  vascular  and  calorific  kind,  dependent 
upon  a  modification  of  the  vessels  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  and  being  of  the  same  nature  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
2.  Symptoms  which  he  terms  oculo-pupillarv,  because  they  are  special  to  the 
eye  and  pupil,  and  because  they  are  produced  by  nerves  distinct  from  the  first, 
de  has  in  the  following  way  demonstrated  by  experiment  the  existence  of  this 
distinction :  First,  he  sought  to  make  out  the  exact  site  of  the  origin  of  the 
oculo-pupillary  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  after  many  careful  researches 
he  found  that  in  the  dog  these*  nerves  originated  from  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  two  first  dorsal  pairs,  in  rare  cases  (dso  from  the  third.  When  these  roo^ 
are  divided  within  the  spinal  canal,  not  only  is  the  contraction  of  the  iiia 
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produced,  but  also  all  other  phenomena  which  have  been  noticed  to  occur  in 
tbe  eye  on  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck.  This  portion  of  the 
cord  furnishes  therefore  something  more  than  merelj  the  ciliary  ner?es,  and 
would  be  more  fitly  termed  oculo-spinal  than  cilio-spinal.  When  subsequently 
the  galvanic  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  cut  peripheral  end  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  first  dorsal  roots,  exactly  the  same  phenomena  are  produced  in  the 
eye  as  occur  on  galvanizing  the  cephalic  end  of  the  sympathetic  after  section 
of  its  cervical  portion,  that  is— dilatation  of  the  pupil,  enlargement  of  the 
palpebral  opening,  and  marked  exophthalmia.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  section  of  the  two  first  dorsal  roots  produces  oculo-pupillary  phenomena, 
without  causing  any  vascular  or  calorific  effects.  The  reflex  actions  which 
produce  movements  of  the  eye  or  of  the  pupil  may  have  their  starting-point 
anywhere  in  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  sensitive  nervous  system.  When  a 
sensitive  nerve  of  any  region  of  the  body  is  irritated,  whether  it  be  a  branch 
of  the  sciatic  or  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  there  occurs  at  once,  as  soon  as  pain 
is  felt,  a  reflex  movement  bearing  simultaneously  upon  both  eyes,  and  pro- 
ducing sudden  enlargement  of  toe  palpebral  opening  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  By  dividing  the  ascendant  filaments  of  the  thoracic  sympathetic  at  the 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  between  the  second  and  third  rib,  the  vascular 
and  calorific  phenomena  will  be  produced  without  any  chan^  taking  place  in 
the  eye  or  in  the  pupil.  The  reflex  actions  which  occur  in  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  characterized  by  a  temporary  narrowing  of  the  vessels,  which  is 
followed  bv  their  subsequent  dilatation,  and  the  occurrence  of  calorific  pheno- 
mena, lliese  vascular  reflex  phenomena  differ  from  those  which  exist  in 
the  oculo-pupillary  system.  The  reflex  actions  in  the  former  case  are  not 
crossed. 

6.  Bernard's  experiments  were  performed  on  do^.  He  exposed  the 
lingual  nerve,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  tlie  submaxillary  gan^hon;  thus 
having  before  him  a  sensitive  nerve,  a  motor  nerve,  and  a  connecting  nervous 
centre.  He  then  inserted  a  small  silver  tube  into  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  which  enabled  him  to  watch  conveniently  the  flow  of  saliva.  By 
dividing  the  trunk  of  the  tympano-lingual  nerve,  the  ganglion  was  completely 
isolated  from  all  cerebro-spinal  influence.  The  lingu^  nerve  was  next  stimu- 
lated,^ by  means  of  a  weak  electric  current,  and  tub  at  a  point  as  remote  as 
possiSle  from  the  ganglion.  Each  time  this  was  done  a  drop  of  saliva  was 
seen  dripping  from  the  tube  every  six  to  ten  seconds.  But  the  flow  of  saliva 
ceased  at  once  when  the  galvanic  irritation  was  suspended.  To  show  that  the 
secretion  was  caused  by  true  nervous  influence,  other  stimulants  were  applied, 
and  these  furnished  the  same  result  as  the  electric  current.  Bernard  found 
that  with  the  secretion  the  circulation  is  accelerated  at  the  same  time,  and 
concludes  therefrom  that  the  vaso-motor  and  calorific  phenomena  are  exhibited 
without  the  aid  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  that  they  take  place  by  means 
of  reflex  action,  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  He 
states  that  the  tongue  is  connected  with  the  submaxillary  gland  by  two  kinds 
of  nervous  arcs,  which  are  in  some  measure  concentric.  The  first,  which 
passes  through  the  brain,  is  conscious,  and  is  put  to  action  more  especially  by 
the  gustatory  functions  of  the  tongue ;  the  second,  which  is  unconscious,  is 
transmitted  by  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  and  seems  to  be  particularly  excited 
by  the  conditions  of  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  bucco-lingual  mucous  mem- 
brane. But  the  submaxillanr  ganglion  does  not  only  possess  the  power  of 
propagating  reflex  actions,  whicn  by  its  means  may  arrive  at  the  submaxillary 
gland  without  piissing  through  the  brain ;  it  seems  also  to  have  a  special  in« 
fiuenee  upon  the  intermittence  of  the  salivary  secretion,  for  Bernard  has 
observed  that  after  the  section  of  the  ganglidn — the  Imgual  nerve  and  the 
chorda  tympani  remaining  intact — the  secretion  of  the  gland  becomes  con« 
tinuoosi  although  its  intensity  may  still  be  increased  by  the  application  of 
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excitants  of  taste  to  the  tongue.  The  secretion  at  once  absolutely  ceases 
when,  on  the  side  on  which  it  has  been  continuous,  the  tjmpano-lingual  trunk 
is  divided  above  the  point  from  which  the  chorda  tjmpani  emerges.  Another 
remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  submaxillar;^  ganglion,  when  it  has  been  severed 
from  all  connexion  with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  only  retains  its  property  of 
transmitting  reflex  actions  for  a  limited  period.  The  gland  entirely  deprived 
of  its  nervous  influences,  does  not,  as  one  would  expect,  fall  into  a  state  of 
functional  rest,  but  goes  on  continuously  secreting.  Bernard  thinks  that  the 
nerves  do  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  act  as  stimulants  to  the  functions  of 
the  organs  with  which  they  are  connected ;  on  the  contrary,  as  reins. 

7.  Messrs.  Leven  and  OUivier  endeavoured  to  gain  accurate  information  on 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  by  puncturing  that  organ  with  a  strong  steel 
needle.  The  experiments  were  performed  on  guinea-pigs,  and  only  such  cases 
were  relied  upon  in  which  no  haemorrhage  took  place  after  the  operation.  If 
in  such  cases  the  injury  was  entirely  confined  to  the  cerebellum,  the  animals 
recovered  completely  in  seven  to  fourteen  days ;  but  if  in  addition  the  medulla 
oblongata  was  wounded,  death  was  sure  to  follow  within  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  simple  lesion  of  the  cerebellum,  the  only  and  invariable 
changes  observed  were  such  as  occurred  in  the  functions  of  the  motory  appa- 
ratus. In  most  instances  in  which  one  lobe  only  was  punctured,  the  animal 
was  drawn  with  an  irresistible  force  towards  the  injured  side.  It  at  first 
revolved  with  ^reat  rapidity  round  its  axis.  These  movements  then  got  slower 
by  degrees,  till  at  last  the  creature  succeeded  in  finding  rest  by  lying  down  on 
the  punctured  side.  This  position  was  anxiously  retained,  as  if  the  animal 
was  all  the  while  conscious  of  the  impelling  force.  The  writers  explain  the 
yielding  to  this  one-sided  impulse  bv  assuming  that  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wounded  lobe,  are  to  some  extent  paralyzed.  Stra- 
bismus was  a  constant  sjmptom  of  the  injury. 
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I.  On  the  Treatment  of  Constipation,    By  Professor  Trousseau. 
(Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th6rapeutique,  January  30th,  1862.) 

Professor  Trousseau  excludes  from  consideration  all  the  organic  affections 
causing  constipation,  and  his  remarks  apply  onlj  to  those  cases  which  result 
from  a  bad  habit  and  sluggishness  of  the  intestine.  He  recommends  that  the 
patient  should  make  an  effort  every  morning  regularly  at  the  same  hour  to 
evacuate  the  bowels ;  and  if  the  effort  should  prove  unsuccessful,  to  repeat  it 
the  next  day ;  and  if  there  is  still  no  evacuation,  to  use  an  biection  nnit  of 
water  slightly  tepid,  and  afterwards  of  cold  water.  The  next  day  the  natural 
efforts  are  to  be  repeated,  and  deferred,  if  unsuccessful,  to  the  next  day  *,  after 
which  a  cool  injection  may  be  used.  The  daily  repetition  of  these  means, 
always  at  the  same  hour,  leads  eventuallj  to  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
evacuating  the  bowels,  and  it  rarely  happens,  after  eight  or  ten  days'  persevering 
exertion,  that  regular  relief  is  not  obtained.  The  diet  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  treatment  of  constipation,  and  vegetable  substances  should  be 
larffelv  employed,  particularly  herbaceous  plants  and  raw  fruits.  Milk  has  also 
a  slightly  laxative  effect,  and  may  be  given  in  all  cases  where  it  agrees  with  the 
habit.    Beer  and  cyder  are  also  useud  dnnks,  and  some  persona  experience  a 
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desire  to  go  to  stool  immediatelj  After  having  taken  a  large  glass  of  cold  water 
iu  the  monimg  fasting.  Bran>bread  lias  been  frequently  recommended  by  Dr. 
Trousseau.  The  meoicine  which  he  constantly  prescribes  is  belladonna,  as 
originally  advised  by  Bretonnean,  administered,  in  pills,  in  the  dose  of  one 
centigramme.  He  aoes  not  pretend  to  determine  the  action  of  this  dras; 
but  he  declares  it  to  be  a  most  successful  remedy  in  habitual  constipation.  If 
all  these  measures  should  fail,  then  he  advises  the  use  of  purgatives,  which, 
however,  constitute  an  extreme  remedy,  to  be  employed  with  certain  pre- 
cautions. 


n.  On  the  Physiological  Effects  and  Therapeutical  Value  of  the  Veratrum 
Viride.  By  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott.  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
April,  1862.) 

The  veratrum  viride  grows  abundantly  in  aU  parts  of  the  United  States, 
hein^  a  common  plant  in  meadows  and  woods,  and  invariably  near  some 
ramung  stream.  The  ]>art  employed  in  medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  far 
supeKor  in  its  physiological  effects  to  the  seeds.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  bitter, 
unpleasant,  and  f)ersistent,  and  it  possesses  great  sternutatory  power,  the 
powder  causing  violent  sneezing,  wnich  often  lasts  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
without  ceasing.  The  tincture  is  the  preparation  on  which  most  reliance  is  to 
be  placed. 

it  is  undoubted  that  veratrum  viride  is  a  sedative,  probably  acting  both  on 
the  nervous  and  the  arterial  system.  The  first  phenomenon  noticed  after  the 
sjstem  has  come  under  its  influence,  is  a  reduction  in  the  frequeucy  of  the 
pulse ;  secondly,  there  is  some  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  respiration ; 
thirdly,  under  a  large  or  frequent  dose,  a  sense  of  faintness  or  vertigo  ensues, 
with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  prostration;  and,  fourthly,  the  secretions 
are  somewhat  stimulated.  Dr.  Abbott  took  the  drug  himseli,  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  in  order  to  determine  its  effects  on  the  system.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  noted  the  results  the  pulse  was  70,  and  the  bodily  health  good.  An 
hour  after  taking  seven  drops  of  the  tincture  the  pulse  fell  to  65,  and  after- 
wards to  60 ;  and  on  subsequently  repeating  the  dose,  the  pulse  fell  to  50, 
and  then  to  46.  There  was  considerable  nausea,  but  no  vomitmg,  and  a  sound 
sleep  succeeded  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  observations  were  made. 
The  cases  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  administration  of  the  drug  are 
unquestionably  the  infilammatory  diseases,  whether  general  or  local,  attended 
with  high  arterial  action.  It  is  peculiarly  serviceable  in  pneumonia,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  are  observable  in  the  diminution  of  the  pulse  and  the  respi- 
ration. The  tincture  should  be  administered  in  doses  of  five  to  eight  drops 
every  three  or  four  hours  till  nausea  is  produced.  It  is  also  useful  in  pleurisy, 
often  superseding  the  lancet;  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  given  in  conjunction 
with  opium  and  wine ;  and  in  relieving  the  pam  of  acute  rneumatism.  It  may 
probably  be  expected  to  produce  good  results  in  certain  organic  and  functional 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  organs,  where  it  might  be  combined  with  digitalis. 
It  may  diminish  the  pulsation  of  aneurisms,  and  indeed,  Dr.  Coale,  of  !£)ston, 
considers  it  a  sheet  anchor  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 


ni.  On  Valerian,  and  the  Analysis  of  its  Root ;  and  on  the  Valerianate  of 
Ammonia.  By  M.  Pierlot.  (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th6rapeutique,  De- 
cember 15th,  1861.) 

M.  Pierlot  states  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  Valeriana  offiei- 
nalii,  one  of  which  grows  on  sandy  soils  and  heaths,  and  belongs  to  the  variety 
Syhestris  ;  and  another  grows  in  marahy  places,  and  is  called  Falustris»    These 
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Tarielies  differ  from  each  other  in  certain  botanical  characten,  but  the  variety 
Sylvesirit  specially  desenres  the  name  of  Valeriana  offieinalU^  and  the  root  alone 
is  emploTea  in  medicine.  M.  Pierlot,  in  some  previous  memoirs  has  demon- 
strated that  valerianic  acid  pre-exists  in  the  fresh  root  of  valerian,  and  is  found 
in  greater  quantity  than  in  the  dried  root.  In  some  further  researches  on 
valerian-root  made  by  means  of  the  displacement  apparatus  of  Professor 
Guibourt,  M.  Pierlot  hss  shown  that  the  root  presents  very  remarkable  diffe- 
rences in  its  composition  at  different  periods  of  its  existence :  100  parts  of  the 
fresh  roots  gathered  iu  autumn  afford  about  37  parts  of  dry  roots,  while  the 
same  quantity  gathered  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  succeeding  spring,  at 
the  pNeriod  of  flowering,  afford  only  25  parts.  It  is  found,  also,  that  the 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  valerianic  acid,  malic  acid,  amylaceous  matter,  and 
extracti?e  matter  is  much  ^eater  in  proportion  in  the  root  gathered  in  autumn, 
and  a  table  is  given  provmg  these  facts  by  quantitative  chemical  analysis. 
M.  Pierlot  has  thus  suown  that  the  difference  m  the  therapeutical  action  of 
valerian  probably  depends  upon  the  varying  nature  of  its  constituents — the 
latter  bemg  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  root,  its  locality,  and  the  mode  of 
drying  it.  When  it  is  too  yountc,  the  valerian  root  furnishes  hardly  anv 
extractive  matter ;  and  when  too  old,  it  experiences  a  considerable  loss  of  all 
its  principles.  The  variety  palustris  contains  hardly  any  valerianic  acid  or 
essence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  drying  removes  two-thirds  of  the  acid, 
dissipates  valerene,  and  resinifies  valerol.  Haller  and  Cullen,  without  any  aid 
from  analysis,  had  already  observed  these  differences.  The  first  states  that 
valerian  has  much  less  efiicacy  when  it  grows  in  low,  moist  situations  than  when 
it  is  foimd  on  elevated  places ;  lie  recommends  that  it  should  be  dried  rapidly, 
and  renewed  every  year,  and  he  adds,  that  without  these  precautiorts  it  pro- 
duces either  feeble  therapeutical  results  or  none  at  all.  UuUen  states  that 
this  root  is  almost  always  deteriorated  in  the  shops,  from  which  circumstance 
it  resulted,  that  when  a  physician  prescribed  it  he  might  anticipate  its  ineffi- 
ciency. In  order  to  obtain  constant  results  from  the  use  of  this  drug,  M. 
Pierlot  has  endeavoured  to  preseut  to  the  medical  world  a  powerful  and  con- 
stant remedy,  and  one  which  represents,  in  small  compass,  all  the  properties 
of  valerian.  This  object  is  attained  by  the  use  of  valerianic  acid,  which  is  the 
most  efficient  product  of  valerian ;  and  its  combination  with  ammonia,  which 
has  analogous  properties,  appears  to  give  to  M.  Pierlot's  preparation  the 
chemical  stability  wnich  is  iudispeusable  to  all  officinal  preparations. 


IV.  On  the  Atseniaie  of  Cafeine  and  Tanno-Arsenie  Add  used  az  Aniiperiodict, 

(Gazette  des  Ilopitaux,  January,  1862.) 

M.  Gastinel,  Professor  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Cairo,  has  presented  to 
the  Egyptian  Institute  two  new  arsenical  compounds— viz ,  arseniate  of  cafeine 
and  taiino-arsenic  acid,  both  perfectly  crystallized,  and  having  a  well-defined 
chemical  constitution.  M.  ochnepf,  sanitary  physician  at  Alexaudria,  has 
lately  studied  the  therapeutical  action  of  these  new  compounds,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  cases  which  he  has  recorded.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  a  man,  forty-five  years  old,  who  had  just  had  two  paroxysms  of  fever.  A 
cathartic  and  emetic  were  first  given,  and  produced  vomiting  and  purging  \ 
tlien  on  the  next  morning  he  tooK  twenty  centigrammes  of  tanno-arsenic  acid 
in  some  water,  in  doses  of  one  centigramme  eveiy  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
was  on  the  day  when  the  paroxysm  was  expected  to  return,  but  it  was  almost 
entirely  absent,  the  patient  complaining,  however,  of  a  little  frontal  headache. 
The  dose  was  repeated  on  the  two  following  days,  and  there  was  no  return  of 
the  fever,  and  after  a  short  time  the  patient  entirely  recovered.  In  another 
case  the  patient  was  a  man  about  foily  years  old^  attacked  with  a  tertian  fever. 
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On  the  day  when  the  fever  vas  absent,  he  took  twenty  oentigrammes  of  tanno- 
arsenic  acicL  The  paroxysm  did  not  return  ou  the  folio wii^  day,  and  the 
arsenical  compound  was  continued  for  two  days  longer.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  loss  of  appetite  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  recovered  entirely.  The 
third  case  was  that  of  a  man,  fifty  years  old,  suffering  from  a  quotidian  fever. 
Tbe  first  attack  surprised  him  suddenly  in  a  violent  manner,  and  was  attended 
with  great  prostration.  The  next  day  an  emetic  was  administered,  but  the 
paroxysm  returned.  After  the  remission,  on  the  third  day,  twenty  centi- 
grammes of  the  tanno-arsenic  acid  were  given,  and  the  paroxysm  did  not 
return,  although  some  headache  remained,  with  wandenng  pains  in  the 
stomach.  Twenty  oentig;rammes  more  were  given,  and  the  fever  never  re- 
appeared, but  there  remained  a  prolonged  dislike  for  food,  and  a  painfui  sensa- 
tion at  the  epi^trium.  Gradually,  however,  the  appetite  returned,  and  the 
man  became  quite  well. 

• 

V.  Some  addiiional  Obtervations  on  the  Employment  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  the 
Treatment  of  Dyeentery.  By  Dr.  L.  Gsos.  (Bulletin  G^n6ral  de  Th^- 
rapeutique,  Nov.  30th,  1861.) 

Several  jears  ago  Dr.  Gros  hjld  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  beneficial 
effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  dysentery  during  a  severe  epidemic  of  that  disease. 
Since  that  period  many  circumstances  have  demonstrated  to  him  the  superiority 
of  this  medicine  over  most  of  the  others  usually  employed  in  dysentery.  He 
now  relates  seven  cases  of  this  disease  successfully  treated  bj  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  sometimes  employed  in  the  form  of  pills,  sometimes  in  injection.  The 
different  mode  of  employing  the  nitrate  depends  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Most  frequently  dysentery  has  its  seat  in  the  lower  half  of  the  large  intestine, 
in  the  rectum,  and  its  sigmoid  flexure,  but  the  disease  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  descending  colon.  In  other  cases,  however,  which  are  more  rare  in  our 
climates  than  in  hot  countries,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  whole  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  may  even  pass  beyond  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  When  this 
distinction  is  well  understood,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  dysentery  exists 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  intestine,  the  injections  cannot  penetrate 
high  enough  to  act  locally  on  all  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  attempts  must 
then  be  made  to  act  diiTerently.on  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine. 
Astringents  administered  by  the  mouth  will  then  have  more  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding than  the  same  substances  given  in  injections.  Dr.  Gros  concludes  by 
confirming  his  previous  opinion  of  the  value  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  dysentery. 
Its  action,  he  ooserves,  is  at  once  soothing  and  astringent,  and  whether  given 
in  the  form  of  injection  or  of  pills,  it  immediately  soothes  the  pain,  colic,  and 
tenesmus  ;  it  allays  the  spasm  of  the  intestine  which  opposes  the  expulsion  of 
the  stercoraceous  matter,  and  thus  rapidly  modifies  the  nature  of  the  evacua- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  by  its  astringent  action  it  dries  up  the  exudation  of  blood 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  rapidly  modifies  the  vitality  of  the 
tissues  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact.  • 


VI.  Clinical  Remarks  upon  Digitalis  Purpurea.     By  Professor  Hibtz,  of 
Strasbourg.     (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique,  March  15th,  1862.) 

After  some  general  remarks  upon  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  time  to  time  as  to  the  properties  and  physiological  action  of 
digitalis,  and  the  importance  of  employing  a  drug  which  has  been  well  pre- 
]>ared  and  grown  in  a  suitable  situation.  Professor  Hirtz  offers  some  observa- 
tions which  he  has  recently  made  upon  the  effects  of  this  medicine  in  certain 
infiammatorj  fevers.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  Professor  Hirtz  means  by 
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jnihwinffltoty  iefcn  tlioae  iefavile  afcdioDs  viiici  sc  JTimftianaar  if  jod 
drpnom  vjtam  taut  kicaJ  cuue,  aad  lie  esuBesKOk.  iir 
■cnia,  ^k-onsT,  aniciLbr  acute  ritnoutism,  axus  vmc  ic  ooi 
natcvT  pLtLi&i£.  Tbe  ierer  in  these  euo  tt,  inaeBC.  cbl^  us 
derp-^eaied  riifiif,  but  i«e  afini»  tLmt  Uie  ierfr  b  a  rav^«.<a0£i 
SB  efiect,  and  thai  vb»  ikjt  pi.T^k3an  obMrvca  tiie  iiMinii  uf  uc  V«cr«  ke 
repjxb  tite  di&eaae  as  beine  cuitd.  Tbe  cases  bsrnqr  msl  ieie«r!Leri.  en.  tiis 
pn&ciple,  tiie  cLnicati  obserrasions  were  iui(ie  c-rntf  IM^  jtma  1^J*  •-■*•  '**•• 
OD  paliecU  soferi&g  frooi  pxkeuiDOiaay  arule  ia.\ltssl.  jutazsr. 
flieujBatifefli,  pknro-pueimkOLX  acid.  ante  UruuEL^ji ;  aai£ 
eiu&XHis  at  vhich  Profe^isar  Hirtz  arnred  «e  tiie  f  iLji-viar : — £«^  tuiks  tlat 
digitaiih  acU  in  infiaTriirialicp&  br  attacking  tke  ftl^^  eiemem — -uoc  »  le  saj, 
bj  lorerinsr  tlie  circL^tion  aiid  tbe  tezLpemnre.  1:  b  irt^&2i«  tiaA  L^ 
■eeond  result  if  evbordnaie  to  the  first  as  an  tStri  it  u  viit eaaoe.  In bd, 
tbe  k/aering  of  tbe  pul^  gecerallj  prreedes  azii  sptct  fii^i^ri  lijft  of  tbe 
teiupentare.  Digitalis  afpicars  to  be  fpeciL*>  iziii:ai?-i  ix  ii:&hzj=atkiss 
vb;di  are  cLieflj  ebaraclcnznl  br  beat  asd  f«ecTknirT  cf  itif  f^-^se,  vak  in- 
tegritT  of  tbe  cerebral  a&d  dlgcstire  fimrtic*ns.  In  ;  ne^ssKcla  h  is  ai  ttsefal 
as  bleeding;  but  it  oi:;rht  not  to  exclude  tbe  iatier  Cieks-rre;  is  saaj  be  adran- 
ta^coufrlj  substituted  for  tartarized  antimocj,  espccia^j  v^r*  ttese  fe»  a  eom- 
plx'ation  of  diarrboa,  ard  it  is  oert^Llj  superior  to  \isi  saa  in  scross  iLfam- 
matioiis.  Professor  Hirtz  states  tbat  be  bas  nerer  c  Sscrrcd  any  poas<Bkons 
effects  fn>m  di^riialis  in  bis  researcbes,  nor  anj  9erJ:<i!i^  cc^^licaixss  vbicb 
could  be  attributed  to  it,  nor  anj  uLpleasant  ccn^ect-LiTc  6£ects  om.  tbe  in- 
testical  canaJ ;  its  diuretic  properties,  moreC'Tcr,  vere  raiel'v  ocecrred  br  bim. 
Tbe  febrile  aiTecticns  in  vLicb  Le  eir.pjoyed  it  vere  all  cued,  and  two  cases  of 
pulnjOLarr  pbtLi^is  vere  completelj  arrested*  br  its  use ;  but  be  does  not 
desire  to  draw  anj  general  oonduMon  from  sncb  limited  obserraiicBS  as  tboae 
wbieb  be  bas  bitbteito  made. 


, TIL  Om  a  Kem  Metkcd  of  Impkying  C^mitic  PofcsL    aocnal  de  Hededne 

et  de  Cbirurgie  Pratique,  JIarcb,  lS6i.J 

Tbe  caostie  potasb,  wbicfa  is  tbe  roost  rapid  and  poveifol  of  esdiaratics,  is 
generallj  di&ubed  in  tbe  present  daj,  because  it  produces  irregular  cscbars,  tbe 
extent  of  wbich  it  is  dimcult  to  define  beforcband,  for  the  alkali  fnacs  toj 
readilr,  and  sometimes  attacks  organs  or  parts  vbicb  it  b  desirable  to  spare. 
This  inconTcnienoe  is  avoided  6j  following  tbe  plan  of  IL  Bourgeois,  of 
Etampes,  wbo  caUs  it  eanieriiaiio*  by  dilmUom^  consisting  in  tbe  af^cation  of 
tbe  alkali  circularly  round  tbe  parts,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  upon 
them.  In  granular  ulcerations  of  tbe  neck  of  the  uterus,  wben  tbe  affection  is 
of  long  standing  and  extends  to  tbe  cavitT  of  tbe  neck,  it  b  sometimes  suffi- 
cient to  perform  a  single  canterization  oj  diluticm  with  potash,  in  order  to 
transform  an  obstinate  (useaae  into  a  traumatic  lesion,  which  b  soon  cured  bj 
ordinary  means.  Aftex  the  cauterization,  the  eschar,  or  rather  the  Uackbb 
and  bloody  didris  which  is  the  result  of  it,  b  carefully  wiped,  and  before 
withdrawing  the  speculum,  the  nedi  of  the  womb  b  surrounded  with  charpie, 
or  dusted  with  nitrate  of  bismuth.  In  se?eral  cases  of  granular  metritb  of  tbe 
caTity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  with  considerable  hypertrophy  of  thb  organ. 
If.  Clerc  has  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  bv  introducing  a  crayon  of 
caustic  potash  into  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  and  keeping  it  there  for  a  few 
seconds.  Vegetations  on  the  vulva  also  are  often  found  to  disappear  under 
the  application  of  caustic  potash,  but  it  operates  with  so  much  energy,  tbat 
it  should  be  employed  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  A  case  b  related 
in  which  M.  Ciere  succeeded  in  removing  some  very  abundant  vegetatioDs  of 
thb  kind  by  the  caustic  potash,  after  attempts  at  excision  had  b^n  made  in 
▼sin. 
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VIII.  On  the  Theraneutical  Actian  of  ike  Feraimm  Firide. 
By  Dr.  Ephbaim  Cuttee.    1862. 

lu  a  short  pamphlet.  Dr.  Cutter  describes  the  properties  and  uses  of  the 
vcratrum  viride,  which  has  been  lately  very  extensively  employed  in  the 
United  States.  The  root  is  the  officinal  part,  and  the  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions are  the  infusion,  decoction,  powder,  extract,  wine,  tincture,  and  ointment, 
and  of  all  these  the  tincture  is  the  most  eligible.  The  active  principle  of  the 
veratrum  viride  is  veratria^  but  the  alkaloid  from  the  vcratrum  album  is  a 
drastic  purgative,  while  the  veratrum  viride  seldom  purges.  It  is  well 
ascertained  as  the  result  of  numerous  investigations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  that  the  veratrum  viride  is  a  valuable  sedative  to  the 
arterial  system.    The  first  effect  of  its  operation  is  a  reduction  of  the  fre- 

?[uency  of  the  pulse ;  the  second  is  a  certain  amount  of  diminution  in  the 
requency  of  the  respirations ;  the  third,  under  a  large  or  frequent  dose,  is  a 
sense  of  faintness  or  vertigo,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  general  prostration; 
the  fourth  is  a  stimulation  of  the  secretions  to  a  certain  extent.  From  its 
action  in  health  it  is  inferred  that  veratrum  viride  is  primarily  an  arterial 
sedative,  and  secondarily  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  emetic,  and  sternutatory. 
The  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  efficacious  are  fevers  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, whether  idiopathic,  traumatic,  rheumatic,  or  eruptive,  particularly  those 
of  a  sthenic  character.    It  has  also  been  employed  in  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 

fleuritis,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
t  appears  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  bloodletting  or  tart^ir  emetic,  but  it  is 
a  safer  remedy  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the  expenditure  of  blood, 
and  comparecf  with  the  latter  it  is  esteemed  preferable,  because  it  is  rapidly 
eUminated,  and  does  not  leave  behind  it  a  permanent  depression.  It  acts 
more  quickly  than  digitalis,  and  is  not  cumulative  in  its  action,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained.  The  mode  of  administration  is  to  give  eight  minims  of  the 
tincture  to  an  adnlt  ever^  two  hours,  or  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case ; 
two  to  five  minims  to  children ;  and  one  half  to  two  minims  to  infants.  It  is 
contra-indicated  in  gastric  inflammation,  in  the  congestive  stages  of  eruptive 
and  other  fevers  before  reaction,  and  in  asthenic  states  of  the  system,  except 
when  given  with  wine  or  some  other  stimulant. 


IX.  Case  of  Obstinate  Hiccough,  accompanied  by  Serious  Symptoms^  cured  by 
Sulphate  of  Quinine.    (Gazette  M^dicale  de  TAlg^rie,  Aug.  1862.) 

A  man  in  Algeria  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  under  the  care  of  M.  Widal, 
suffering  under  the  consequences  of  cerebral  congestion.  Five  or  six  days  after 
his  admission,  and  after  excess  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  he  was  seized  with 
violent  hiccough,  the  incessant  spasms  of  which  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
bed,  and  resisted  all  treatment  by  antispasmodics.  The  hiccough  was  so  in- 
tense and  noisy  that  it  was  heard  outside  the  hospital.  The  number  of  dia* 
phragmatic  contractions  reached  fifty-five  in  the  minute,  and  their  energy  was 
so  great  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  participated  in  them.  There  was 
considerable  dyspnoea,  short  inspirations,  red  face,  white  tongue,  loathing  of 
all  kinds  of  food,  pulse  small,  eignty.  Infusion  of  orange,  ether,  and  laudanum, 
a  blister  on  the  epigastrium,  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  were  all  used 
without  success.  Afterwards  a  pill  was  given,  containing  '025  of  a  gramme 
of  extract  of  opium  every  two  hours,  and  the  blister  to  the  epigastrium 
was  dressed  with  hydrochlorate  of  moiphia.  The  next  day,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  doses  of  opium,  the  hiccough  continued  with  the  same 
violence,  the  epi^trium  was  rather  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  patient 
had  not  slept  an  instant.  The  strength  was  gradually  failing,  the  pulse  was 
very  small,  and  the  loss  of  appetite  was  oompiete.    JiTxtract  of  belladonna  in 
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r:?e  (koes,  ^ijc^assu  'J  £=r,  ribr^rilr  of  lii«i«tb,  magnesia,  and  aperienta 
vcre  il  ^sA^icrm:^^  ted  t-^-^rJira.  sa£«rJcd  no  better.  M.  Widal  at  last 
lad  rv^irse  'c  'le  r^;'^:^  c/  r«'.=  rar,  adziizistcriiig  '8  of  a  gramme  in  one 
dcoe.  Ti*  »it  i&j  .iVu  iz^.czf^  tilt  the  hiccoagli  had  entirely  disap- 
pears i  :Lr*«  1  .'»n  \rer  m  \^.'  pr  Lki  been  taken,  and  the  sleep  and  the 
aj^e'.v  w!z^  i»,'i  r?5*:r»-i.  Tbe  c-jiise  was  taken  eveiy  daj  in  the  same 
dofte  f:r  tiree  iiji,  i^  :Le  L'occ:^  arrer  retomed,  bat  the  patient  gradually 
npLZttd  ij>  str^n^.^  I2  ;^^  ease  t^  hieoocgh  had  oontinaed  without  inter- 
ior nisicceen  dira. 


X.  Om  tie  Use  cflAime  It-^flmstM  Cknwic  Bfdrmiifrms  of  the  Knee.    By 
Dr.  BoucHAi^.      B_^:^  G^nt^ral  de  Tbmpeutique,  Oct.  15th,  1862.) 

IL  Sedljoc  kaa  eiTcn  a  yot  «z£&ro«raUe  opinion  upon  the  use  of  iodine  in- 
jectioBS  in  chranx  ajdcaniirosis ;  aai  indeed  he  states  that  the  practice  is 
nltcndol  with  tot  great  dicker,  aud  that  he  has  never  known  of  an  instance 
of  ftaccaa.  Th^  'wi^aAer  pan  of  tne  patients  so  treated  sank  under  acute 
arthrhxs,  peri-artiniUr  ahecesaes,  or  other  serioos  consequences.  But  Dr. 
Bouchard  thinks  that  M.  SoiiJot's  obserrauons  are  founded  upon  insufficient 
data,  and  that  if  he  had  himae«f  praciiMd  this  mode  of  treatment  he  would 
niter  his  opinioB.  Dr.  Bouchard  has  employed  iodine  injections  several  times 
in  the  chrooie  kjdrarthro&is  of  the  knee^  and  he  has  never  observed  the 
nnfavonnfaie  sToiptom  to  supervene.  Among  a  number  of  successful 
he  addnees  two  in  particular,  in  which  the  efficacy  of  the  iodine  injection 
veiy  manifest.  In  the  firsi  ease  both  knees  were  affected,  and  after  one 
knee  had  been  cored,  the  same  treatment  was  applied  to  the  other,  and  with 
the  aame  snceesAful  result.  Great  care  was  taken  in  both  cases  to  avoid  all 
the  causes  of  inflammation,  the  limbs  being  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  fomented, 
with  pooltices,  or  covered  with  licriit  compresses,  aooordW  to  circumstances. 
In  neither  ease  did  any  nnfavcurable  symptom  present  itself^  and  M.  Bouchard 
thinks  that  the  treatment  he  recommended  is  more  certain  and  rapid  than  that 
obtained  by  bliiien^  ixzitating  frictions^  or  the  other  means  usually  employed. 


XL  (M  the  Employwumi  of  Hemlock  im  Ckromie  tMlaraemeni  of  ike  Jointt  im 
Sero/ulom  Fenotu,  By  M.  A.  LjLBOULsixK.  (Bulletin  G&^ral  de  Th^ra- 
peutique,  Oct  15th,  1862.) 

The  writer  of  this  paper  remarks  that  many  medicines  enjoy  occasionally  a 
Tcry  high  and  perhaps  exaggerated  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases,  and  then  fall  into  unmerited  disuse.  Such  is  the  case  with  hemlock, 
which  was  formerly  recommended  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  cancerous  and  other 
tumours,  but  is  now  little  employed  in  such  cases.  M.  Laboulbdne  has,  how> 
ever,  made  some  recent  observations  upon  the  therapeutical  employment  of 
hemlock  in  scrofulous  articular  eularsements,  and  he  thinks  the  treatment  so 
satisfactory  that  he  publishes  the  results.  His  cases  were  five  in  number,  but 
the;^  were  all  well  marked,  and  the  patients  were  cured,  the  treatment  con- 
sistine  almost  exclusively  of  the  use  of  hemlock  internally  and  externally,  the 
drug  being  given  in  pills  containing  powder  and  extract  of  hemlock,  and  ap- 
plied externally  in  the  form  of  ointment.  The  patients  all  suffered  from  chrome 
swellings,  attacking  one  joint,  and  seated  principally  in  the  elbow,  the  wrist, 
and  the  knee.  The  swellings  generally  suoceedcil  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism 
affecting  a  single  joint,  and  they  were  characterized  by  the  resistant  feeling  and 
the  false  fluctuation  of  incipient  white  swellings.  All  the  cases,  except  one, 
were  evidently  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  for  such  the  employment  of  hemlock 
appears  to  M.  Laboulb^ne  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted. 
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Xn.  On  the  Tlieofthe  Alkaline  Lactates  and  of  Pepsin  in  Indigestion. 

(L'Union  M^dicale,  Aug.  21  st,  1862.) 

Dr.  P^trequin,  of  Lyons,  advises  the  enoplojment  of  the  alkaline  lactates, 
and  especially  those  of  soda  and  magnesia,  in  the  treatment  of  the  functional 
disorders  of  the  digestive  canal,  fie  was  induced  to  apply  these  salts  to  the 
treatment  of  dyspepsia,  because  they  are  natural  to  the  ai^stlve  tube,  and  the 
alkaline  oompound  which  results  from  their  use  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
chemical  elements  of  digestion.  Practical  investigations  have  confirmed  these 
theoretical  views,  and  an  experience  of  twelve  years  has  convinced  Dr. 
P^trequin  that  the  use  of  the  alkaline  lactates  promotes  the  flow  of  the 
digestive  juices,  regulates  their  secretion,  renders  the  digestive  function 
normal,  and  restores  the  languid  or  perverted  action  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine by  enabling  them  to  produce  regularly  the  liquids  necessary  for  the 
digestiTC  process.  The  lactate  of  soda  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes only  with  difficulty,  and  as  it  is  very  deliauescent  it  is  prepared  with 
sugar,  which  enables  it  to  be  preserved.  The  lactate  of  magnesia  has  been 
obtained  in  silky  masses,  which  are  very  light,  very  white,  and  composed  of 
verr  slender  crystals ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  of  sparing  solubility,  and 
without  smell  or  taste.  Dr.  P^trequin  employs  the  alkaline  lactates  in  the 
disorders  occurring  in  any  of  the  three  principal  phases  of  digestion — ^namely, 
the  buccal,  the  stomachal,  or  the  intestinal.  In  the  first,  the  disorder  may 
depend  either  on  the  alteration  of  the  saliva,  which  may  become  acid,  or  on  the 
diminution  of  the  secretion  of  this  fluid.  In  both  cases  the  patient  should  take, 
before  meals,  two  or  three  pastilles,  which  should  be  slowly  melted  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  same  should  be  done  after  meals.  The  disorders  which  cor- 
respond to  the  stomachal  or  gastric  phase  of  dyspepsia  are  more  numerous, 
and  require  some  modifications  in  the  use  and  administration  of  the  medicine. 
In  the  acid  dyspepsia,  Dr.  P^trequin  advises  a  combination  of  lactate  of  mag- 
nesia and  of  lactate  of  soda  with  sugar;  and  in  what  he  caUs  neutral 
dyspepsia,  wliich  he  attributes  to  deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice,  he  combines 

Eepsine  with  the  powders  or  pastilles.  During  intestinal  digestion  the  alka- 
ne  lactates  may  still  be  advantageously  employed,  although  the  functional 
lesions  of  the  intestine  are  generally  less  easily  accessible  to  our  remedies 
than  those  of  the  stomach.  "  We  know,"  says  Dr.  P^trequin,  '*  that  mag- 
nesia produces  excellent  results  in  the  diarrhcea  of  children  at  the  breast,  and 
the  alkaline  lactates  are  no  less  efficacious.  I  have  also  observed  their  cura- 
tive powers  in  the  diarrhcea  which  supervenes  in  convalescent  patients,  when 
they  resume  the  use  of  food,  and  when  their  stomach  is  still  weaKcned.  I  have 
also  seyerai  times  employed  them  successfully  in  the  diarrhoea  of  persons  who 
were  enervated  by  excessive  fatieue ;  and  I  have  observed  the  same  results  in 
enteraigia,  enteric  flatulence,  and  the  purging  which  is  symptomatic  of  intes- 
tinal indigiestion." 

Xin.  On  the  Action  of  the  Mother-Liquor  (EauX'Mires)  of  Croisic  {Loire-In- 
firieure,  France)  in  the  Treatment  of  Scrofula,    By  Dr.  L£BOY-Dufb£. 
(L'Union  M6dicale,  July  12th  and  22nd,  1862). 

A  portion  of  the  coast  of  Croisic  is  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  at 
hig^  tide  the  water  is  brought  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by  means  of 
sluices,  which  are  closed  when  the  inundation  is  considered  sufficient.  The 
water,  enclosed  in  canals,  undergoes  evaporation  and  becomes  more  dense,  and 
^ter  a  certain  time  it  is  poured  off  into  earthen  vessels,  in  which  it  undereoes 
a  further  evaporation  by  means  of  heat,  and  the  salt  is  deposited  in  white 
errstals.  Tliis  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  employed  in  commerce,  but  the 
other  salts  contained  in  the  water  remain  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor.    This 
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fulous  cases ;  and  it  is  employed  in  baths,  or  is  applied  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  compresses.  The  chemicad  analysis  of  the  mother-liquor  of  Croisic  shows 
that  it  contains  a  lar^  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  with  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  bromide  of  sodium,  witk 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  two  salts — chloride  of  sodium 
ana  bromide  oT  sodium — which  are  considered  especially  serviceable  in  scro- 
fulous cases,  are  found  in  this  water  in  much  greater  proportion  than  in  the 
waters  of  Krcuzoach,  Nauheim,  and  Salins.  Dr.  Leroy-Dupr^  considers  that 
a  residence  in  a  country  like  Croisic,  where  the  sea-salt  is  worked  on  all  sides, 
must  be  Tcry  favourable  to  weak  and  lymphatic  ooostitutions,  especially  to 
ciiildren  and^to  women  who  lead  an  idle  and  sedentary  life  in  large  cities.  A 
few  days  are  sufficient  to^ire  a  rermilioD  tint  to  the  cheeks  of  achloro-aucmic 
girl ;  and,  in  fact,  Croisic,  with  its  marine  atmosphere,  its  complete  hjdro- 
therapeutical  establishment,  its  numerous  saline  waters,  and  its  mother-bquor 
rich  in  chloride  and  bromide  of  sodium,  oiTers  all  the  conditions  which  are 
desirable  for  the  radical  cure  of  scrofula  and  its  different  manifestations. 


XrV.  On  the  Employment  of  Savin  and  Rne  in  the  Treatment  0/  Uterine 
Heemorrhage.    (Gazette  dea  Hopitaux,  Juij,  1862.) 

For  a  considerable  period  savin  and  rue  have  been  employed  in  a  purely 
empirical  manner,  either  to  obviate  amenorrh(Ea»  or,  in  certain  necessary  con- 
tingencies, to  induce  abortion ;  they  were,  in  fact,  considered  as  emmenagogues. 
It  appears,  however,  by  some  later  researches,  that  though  these  substances 
possess  the  property  of  producing  a  suiguineous  discharge  from  the  uterus^ 
they  may  occasionally  act  in  an  opposite  manner.  In  fact,  savin  has  lately 
been  successfully  employed  in  Germany  in  order  to  counteract  an  habitual 
tendency  to  abortion.  Several  cases  have  also  lately  occurred  in  the  hospital 
of  La  Charity  in  Paris,  under  the  care  of  M.  Beau,  in  which  savin  and  rue 
have  been  successfully  employed  in  cases  such  as  those  now  referred  to.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  suffered  for  eighteen  days  from 
uterine  hiemorrhage  of  unknown  orisin.  Having  recommended  rest  in  bed 
with  success,  M.  fieau  prescribed  a  pill  containing  05  of  a  gramme  (a  gramme 
is  about  15  grains)  of  savin.  The  haemorrhage  was  arrested  the  next  day,  and 
under  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy  it  (Gsappeared  altogether.  For  two 
years  M.  Beau  has  successfully  employed  this  drug  in  a  series  of  cases  of 
uterine  hemorrhage.  When  savin  fails  in  its  effect,  he  employs  rueintho 
same  dose  as  the  savin,  and  M.  Beau  has  found  it  to  be  almost  uniformlj 
successful. 


XV.  On  the  Sarraeenia  Purpurea  as  a  Remedf  for  Small-Pox,    By  Dr.  Fbb- 
DEKICK  Mo&Bis,  of  Halifax.    (American  Medical  Times,  May,  1862.) 

Dr.  Morris  alleges  that  the  sarraeenia  purpurea,  or  Indian  cup,  a  native 
plant  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  remedy  for  small-pox  in  ^1  its  forms,  curing  the 
patient  in  twelve  hours  after  taking  the  medicine ;  he  also  adds,  that  however 
severe  the  case  may  be,  even  in  the  confluent  form,  scarcely  a  scar  is  ever  left 
upon  the  skin.  Dr.  Morris  considers  that  the  sarraeenia  comes  into  actual 
contact  with  the  virus  in  the  blood,  renderine  it  inert ;  and  he  states  as  a  fact, 
that  vaccine  or  variolous  matter  washed  with  infusion  of  sarraeenia  loses  its 
cont^ious  properties.  The  medicine  is  very  mild  to  the  taste,  and  may  be 
mixed  largely  with  tea  or  coffee  without  in  any  degree  altering  the  flavour  of 
those  beverages.  Dr.  Morris  assigns  the  credit  of  the  first  employment  of  this 
plant  in  small-pox  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Lane,  an  Irish  gentleman  lately  residing  in 
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Nova  Scotia,  to  whom  the  Mecmac  Indians  had  given  it  for  trial ;  and  in  a 
severe  visitation  of  small-pox  in  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Morris  received  the  sarra- 
cenia  from  Mr.  Lane,  and.  became  convinced  of  its  astonishing  efficacy.  The 
sarracenia  is  a  plant  well  known  to  botanists  from  the  cup-&e  shape  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  generally  filled  with  water.  It  is  a  carious  and  remarkable 
plant,  exclusively  confined  to  North  America,  but  verv  abundantly  diffused 
over  that  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  State  of  North  Carolma.  The 
root  consists  of  numerous  fibrous  and  stringy  radicles,  which,  when  powdered, 
have  a  very  faint  and  agreeable  aroma,  with  a  taste  very  like  the  willow- 
alkaloid  or  salicin.  The  dose  of  the  medicine  (the  powdered  root)  is  about  a 
dessert-spoonful  simmered  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint ;  this  is 
divided  into  two  doses,  one  taken  immediately,  the  other  in  six  nours.  The 
only  functional  influence  which  it  seems  to  produce  is  to  promote  the  flow  of 
urine,  which  soon  becomes  limpid  and  abunaant — an  effect  attributed  by  Dr. 
Morris  to  the  defiecated  poison  or  changed  virus  of  the  disease  probabfy  ex- 
clusively escaping  througn  that  channel.  Dr.  Morris  believes  that  the  sarra- 
cenia is  also  a  powerful  antidote  for  many  conta^ous  diseases,  among  which  he 
enumerates  lepra,  measles,  varicella^  plague,  typhus  fever,  syphilis,  and  jaundice. 


XYI.  Om  tke  Danger  of  Employing  Fermainons  Prejparaiioru  at  the  eommence- 
ment  o/PfUhitis.  Sy  Dr.  AuGi]  stin  Millet.  (Bull.  (j6n.  de  Th^rapeutique, 
June  15th,  1862.) 

Dr.  Millet  strongly  condemns  the  employment  of  ferruginous  preparations 
at  the  commencement  of  phthisis,  as  he  thinks  that  they  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  fie  is  the  more  anxious  to  impress  this  opinion  upon 
the  profession,  because  the  appearance  of  patients  in  the  early  sta^e  of  phthisis 
very  much  resembles  that  of  chlorosis  or  anecmia,  for  which  conditions  iron  is 
almost  universally  prescribed.  Dr.  Millet  declares  that  his  views  are  not 
based  upon  two  or  three  negative  cases,  but  that  he  has  collected  more  than 
sixty  observations,  proving  the  great  dan^r  of  using  iron  under  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned.  His  experience  is  drawn  from  the  results  of  cases 
treated  in  large  religious  establishments,  in  which  young  women  suffering 
from  phthisis,  out  presenting  a  chlorotic  appearance,  were  treated  with  ferru- 
ginous preparations.  In  about  a  fortnignt  they  improved  remarkably  and 
seemed  to  oe  restored  to  health,  but  on  suspending  the  use  of  the  iron  the 
symptoms  reappeared,  and  what  was  worse,  other  sympt-oms  of  a  far  more 
dangerous  character  supervened,  such  as  cou^h  and  hsemopt^rsis.  It  would 
seem  that  in  France  iron  is  iiopularlj  employed  in  chlorosis  and  pseudo- 
chlorosis,  without  the  advice  ot  a  medioal  man  oeing  necessarily  sought  for ; 
and  Dr.  Millet  states  that  when  this  metal  has  been  taken  by  consumptive 
patients  who  are  supposed  to  be  only  chlorotic,  very  much  danger  is  incurred, 
and  the  physician's  services  may  be  rendered  iu  vain.  He  admits  that  his  ob- 
servations are  opposed  to  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Cotton  in  England,  and 
to  the  opinions  entertained  by  many  French  physicians,  but,  nevertneless,  he 
persists  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  The  pseudo-chlorosis,  which 
is  one  of  the  precursory  phenomena  of  phthisis  in  a  certain  number  of  young 
women,  does  not  disappear  completely  under  the  use  of  ferruginous  drugs. 
The  improvement  whicn  is  manifested  ceases  as  soon  as  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine is  discontinued.  2.  Phthisis,  concealed  by  this  pseudo-chlorosis,  was 
always,  in  the  numerous  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Millet,  fearfully  accelerated  in 
its  progress  by  the  administration  of  iron.  3,  It  is  well  known  that  cod-liver 
oil  and  certain  other  preparations  may  retard  the  progress  of  incipient  phtliisis, 
whUe  iron  produces  symptoms  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medioal  science. 
4.  Ferruginous  preparations  should  never  be  employed  without  a  careful  aus« 
cnltation  of  the  chest,  and  unless  the  medical  practitioner  is  convinced  that 
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there  exists  no  contra-indication  to  their  use.  Iron  should  always  be  avoided 
in  incipient  phthisis.  6.  By  foUoving  this  advice  a  neater  number  of 
phthisical  cases  will  probably  be  cured  than  hitherto.  6.  No  ferruginous  pre- 
paration, whatever  name  it  may  bear,  possesses  the  slightest  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Mmet  thixucs  them  all  equally  dangerous  in  this 
disease. 

XVli.  On  the  Ute  of  Digitalis  in  Acute  Inflammatory  and  Febrile  Diseases, 

(L'Umon  M^icale,  July  15th,  1862.) 

Dr.  Duclos,  of  Tours,  has  employed  digitalis  in  the  different  forms  of  pneu- 
monia, and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tnat  this  drug  is  useful  in  all  the  acute 
cases  of  the  disease,  provided  that  no  contra-indication  exists  in  tlie  essential 
nature  of  the  malady.  It  answers  equally  well  in  infancy  and  adult  a^  and 
also  in  old  persons  who  are  free  from  serious  disturbance  of  the  circulating 
system.  But  when  freauent  intermissions  of  the  pulse  indicate  some  cardiac 
affection,  then  the  use  or  digitalis  gives  rise  to  two  very  singular  phenomena,  for 
either  the  pulse  becomes  regular  and  the  intermissions  diminish  as  Xons  as  the 
digitalis  continues  to  act ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermissions  are  multiplied, 
the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  increased,  and  the  movements  of  the  heart 
are  suspended  for  a  second  or  two,  in  which  case  the  medicine  must  be  discon- 
tinued. M.  Hirtz,  of  Strasbourg,  has  employed  digitalis  in  other  febrile 
diseases,  and  he  considers  that  it  is  particularly  indicate  in  the  infiammationa 
in  which  there  is  a  predominance  of  heat  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  with  in- 
tegrity of  the  cereoral  and  digestive  functions.  It  appears  to  him  very  well 
adapted  to  thoracic,  parenchymatous,  and  serous  inflammations ;  in  pneumonia 
it  nvals  venassection,  and  it  may  often  be  substituted  for  tartarixed  antimonv, 
especially  where  there  is  a  complication  of  diarrhoea.  But  digitalis  is  probably 
contra-indicated  in  inflammations  attended  with  collapse,  or  a  tendency  to  sup- 
puration. It  is  entirely  contra-indicated  in  cases  wnere  there  is  concomitant 
gastric  irritation. 

XYin.  On  the  Physiological  Properties  and  Therapeutical  Uses  of  the  Laburnum 
and  the  Asarabacea,    (L'Union  M^dicale,  July  15th,  1863.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  laburnum 
possess  purgative  and  even  emetic  properties.  MM.  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne 
tound  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant  a  peculiar  substance,  to  which  they  gave  the 
nanie  of  cgtisine,  and  the  properties  of  which  they  carefully  examineo.  After 
having  admmistered  it  to  different  animals  and  to  themselves,  the^  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  small  doses  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging,  and  in 
larger  doses  it  produces  poisonous  effects.  Dr.  T.  8cott  Gray,  who  has  re- 
cently examined  the  characters  of  the  plant,  describes  three  active  principles 
in  the  laburnum — namely,  labumic  acid,  labumin,  and  cystines,  which,  al- 
though differing  in  chemical  qualities,  appear  to  possess  the  same  therapeutical 
properties,  and  mav  be  prescribed  indifferently.  In  opposition  to  the  facts 
observed  by  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  Dr.  Gray  finds  tnat  the  preparations  of 
the  laburnum  do  not  irritate  the  digestive  canal,  but  tend  rather  to  produce 
constipation  than  diarrhoea.  He  attributes  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  which 
are  often  observed,  to  the  action  of  the  labumic  acid  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  he  states  that  these  effects  may  be  avoided  by  administering  the  drug  only 
in  moderate  doses.  He  recommends  the  preparations  of  the  laburnum  in 
bilious  dyspepsia,  in  functional  derangements  ot  the  liver,  m  the  vomiting  of 
children  caused  by  irritability  of  the  stomach,  in  hooping-cough,  in  the  sympa- 
thetic vomiting  of  pregnancy,  in  prurigo,  asthmi^  &c. 
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The  asarabacca  {Asarum  Europ€Bum)  has  properties  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  laburnum,  the  analogy  beinj^  perfectly  explained,  according  to 
Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  by  the  presence  in  both  plants  of  the  same  active 
principle,  eyiisin,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Amiea  moniana.  The  emetic  and 
purgative  properties  of  asarabacca  were  recognised  before  the  importation  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  the  plant  was  once  known  in  France  under  tne  name  of 
cabarety  owin^  to  the  tact  that  drunkards  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  as  an  emetic  to  expel  the  drink  which  they  had  taken  in  excess.  They  also 
chewed  the  leaves  wnen  fasting,  in  order  to  ^ve  themselves  an  appetite.  The 
properties  of  asarabacca  have  lately  been  again  brought  into  notice  by  a  Russian 
physician.  Dr.  Smirnoff,  who  has  employed  the  plant  in  the  treatment  of  aloo* 
nousm.  He  states  that  a  glass  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  dry  root  taken  in 
the  morning  fasting;,  allays  the  factitious  thirst  of  drunkards  and  restores  their 
appetite.  Dr.  Galmrd,  of  Paris,  has  not  found  asarabacca  very  serviceable  in 
cnronic  alcoholism  or  in  delirium  tremens,  but  he  has  observea  it  to  produce 
good  effects  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis.  He  does  not  think  it 
superior  in  this  respect  to  senega,  but  that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
patients  for  whom  he  has  prescribed  asarabacca  appeared  to  him  to  regain 
their  strength  more  readily,  to  obtain  a  better  appetite,  and  to  expectorate 
more  easily  those  muco-purulent  and  viscous  matters  which  are  usually  ex- 
pelled witn  such  difficulty  from  the  bronchL  Dr.  Gallard  concludes,  that  if 
one  of  the  plants,  laburnum  or  asarabacca,  should  be  restored  to  medical  prac- 
tice, the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  latter,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  un- 
doubted, and  its  employment  is  free  from  danger. 


XTX.  Observatiom  oh  some  Loeal  Aiuetthetia,    By  Messrs.  Dtce  Duckworth 
and  RiCHA&D  Davy.     (Edinburgh  Medical  Joum.,  July,  1862.) 

The  investigations  of  Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Davy  were  confined  to  chloro- 
form in  liquid  and  vapour,  to  ammonia  in  liquid  and  vapour,  to  chloroform  and 
acetic  acid  according  to  the  new  French  form  of  cliloracetization,  and  to 
freezing  mixtures.  1 .  On  applying  the  vapour  of  chloroform  to  the  arm  by 
means  of  test-tubes,  it  was  found  that  sensibility  was  decidedly  diminished  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  By  applying  liquid  chloroform  on  unt  and  in  test- 
tubes  for  periods  varying  from  ten  to  thirteen  minutes,  total  insensibility  was 
produced  m  one  case,  but  only  partial  anaesthesia  in  another.  3.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  vapour  of  liquor  ammonise  fortissimus  to  the  back  of  the  arm  for 
ten  minutes  caused  only  very  slight  tii^ling,  and  no  ansBsthesia  nor  signs  of 
irritation.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  ofthe  same  solution  of  aminbnia  ana  water 
for  ten  minutes  applied  in  the  fluid  state  caused  irritation  at  first,  and  after- 
wards perfect  aniesthesia,  which,  however,  quickly  disappeared.  The  cuticle 
was  detached,  and  irritation  continued  in  the  part  for  ten  days  afterwards. 
3.  Cliloracetization,  applied  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
M.  Foumi^,  was  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  fore-arm,  and  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds  the  most  mtense  and  violent  smarting  commenced  in  the  part,  in- 
creasing to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  perfectly  inseverable.  The  smarting  con- 
tinued severe  afterwards,  and  the  parts  assumed  the  appearance  of  urticaria. 
Messrs.  Duckworth  and  Davy  consider  it  impossible  that  this  mixture  can  be 
tolerated  for  five  minutes  on  any  part.  4.  In  reference  to  the  local  effects  of 
chloroform  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  three  observations  were  made  upon  one 
patient  suffering  from  frontal  neuralgia.  The  chloroform  was  applied  locally 
by  means  of  lint  soaked  in  the  fluid,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  inverted 
wine-glass,  and  on  each  occasion  the  neuralgia  was  completely  relieved  in  ten 
minutes.  In  five  other  cases  of  neuralgia  the  local  application  of  chloroform 
was  attended  with  great  relief,  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Professor  Simpson  that 
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lie  bad  sometimes  succeeded  in  allajing  the  pain  of  carcinoma  uteri  by  means  of 
the  vapour  of  this  drug.  The  rem^j,  however,  could  not  be  reiied  upon 
implicitlj,  as  its  beneficial  influence  was  found  to  be  irregular.  5.  Ice  was 
employed  as  a  local  aneesthetic  in  three  cases  of  sureical  operations,  one  of 
which  was  performed  on  Mr.  Duckworth  himself,  who  nad  a  fatty  tumour  re- 
moved from  his  thigh.  The  proceeding  was  completelv  successful,  and  was 
unattended  with  any  pain.  The  operations  in  which  the  local  application  of 
ice  appears  to  be  most  useful,  are  that  for  onyxis,  the  removal  of  small  super- 
ficial tumours,  whether  malignant,  cvstic,  or  benignant,  the  opening  of  abscesses, 
including  anthrax  and  furunculi,  tne  operation  for  paraphymosis,  and  that  for 
femoral  hernia. 


XX.  Om  the  Une  of  Veratria  in  the  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  of  Children. 
(Bulletin  G6n.  de  Th^rapeutique,  July  15th,  1862.) 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  may  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  sthenic 
order,  and  depressing  remedies  may  therefore  be  employed  in  young  subjects 
who  are  attached  by  it,  provided  that  these  remedies  are  used  discreetly,  and 
that  their  effects  are  closely  watched.  M.  Bouchut  has  made  a  number  of 
practical  observations  on  the  emplovment  of  veratria  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  in  children.  He  frequently,  and  indeed  almost  daily,  em- 
ploys this  medicine  in  the  disease  alluded  to,  and  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
effects  produced,  both  in  regard  to  its  tolerance  bv  the  patients  and  to  its 
efficacy.  He  administers  the  veratria  to  children  either  in  pills  or  in  a  julep, 
taking  care  to  add  an  equal  quantity  of  an  opiate  to  facilitate  tolerance.  He 
begins  by  a  dose  of  1  to  5  milligrammes  (a  milligramme  is  *0154  of  a  troj 
grain),  according  to  the  age,  the  last  dose  bein^  that  which  he  generally  pre- 
scribes for  a  child  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  then  increases  the  dose  progressively 
from  day  to  day,  doubling  it  the  second  day,  tripling  it  the  third,  and  so  on  in 
succession,  but  always  watcliing  the  effects  produced,  and  regulating  the  dose 
accordingly.  He  has  thus  sometimes  reached  thirl v-five  or  forty  milligrammes 
a  day,  given  in  seven  or  eight  pills  at  equal  intervals  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
As  soon  as  there  is  any  sensible  improvement  in  the  pain  and  in  the  rate  of  the 
circulation,  he  follows  an  inverse  progression,  diminishing  the  dose  every  day, 
so  as  to  return  gradually  to  the  onginal  quantity,  and  at  last  discontinuing  the 
use  of  the  medicine  altogether. 

XXI.  On  the.  Use  of  Nicotine  in  Tetanus^  and  Cases  of  Poisoning  bu  Strychnia, 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughtox,  M.A.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Joumalof  Medical 
Science,  Aug.,  1S62.) 

From  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Haughton,  as  to  the 
physiological  action  of  nicotine  and  strychnia  on  frogs,  it  appears  that  they 
counteract  each  other's  effects,  at  least  when  ^veu  to  these  animals.  A  case 
was  subsequently  published  by  Dr.  T.  O'Kedly,  of  Missouri,  showing  that 
poisoning  oy  strychnia  was  successfully  treated  by  the  administration  of  in- 
fusion of  tobacco.  It  therefore  occurred  to  Mr.  Haughton,  on  reading  this 
latter  case,  that  nicotine  might  be  usefully  employed  in  eases  of  tetanus  as  well 
as  in  strychnia  poisoning.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture  in  two  cases  that  occurred  in  Dublin  in  1860  and  1861,  one  being  a 
case  of  traumatic,  the  other  of  idiopathic  tetanus.  Both  the  cases  were  satis- 
factory in  proving  the  utility  of  nicotine  in  counteracting  tetanic  spasms, 
although  in  the  first  the  man  was  moribund  when  the  nicotine  was  ^ven,  and 
the  result  was  necessarily  fatal  from  the  extensive  nature  of  the  injuries  he  had 
received.    The  second  case  (idiopathic  tetanus)  was  treated  by  nicotine  with 
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complete  success.  The  following  were  apparently  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  alkaloid  in  the  successful  case.  1.  It  caused  immeaiate  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  back,  and  diaphragm.  2.  It  induced  cessation  of  de- 
lirium. 3.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  to  cause  increased  circulation,  to  the 
extent  of  ten  beats  a  minute.  4.  It  caused  profuse  sweating,  the  sweat  ex- 
haling an  intolerable  odour  of  snuff,  not  of  tobacco.  6.  It  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  deep  sleep.  A  third  case  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Hauffhton,  showing  the 
successful  treatment  of  strychnia  poisoning  by  tobacco.  The  case  was  one  of 
suicidal  poisoning,  and  it  was  supposed  that  about  four  c:rain8  of  strychnia  were 
taken.  The  tobM;co  was  administered  in  infusion,  ana  was  Riven  internally. 
Profuse  vomiting  ensued,  and  afterwards  sweating,  but  compete  recovery  re- 
sulted Irom  the  treatment. 


XXII.  On  PMoridziftd  and  its  Utes.     By  Dr.  De  Ricci.     (DubUn  Quar. 

Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1864.) 

Phloridzine  is  a  neutral  principle  existing  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  but  principally  in  the 
root  of  the  apple  tree.  It  appears  in  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  dirty- whitish 
powder,  consisting  of  broken-up,  silkv  needles,  somewhat  resembling  quinine 
which  has  not  been  well  bleached,  and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  it  has 
a  soft,  velvety  feel,  very  like  that  of  French  chalk.  When  crystallized  by  slow 
cooling  from  a  dilute  solution,  previously  treated  with  freshly  prepared  animal 
charcoal,  nhloridzine  may  be  obtained  perfectly  white,  and  in  tue  lorm  of  long 
silky  needles.  Its  taste  is  peculiar,  being  bitter  at  first,  but  afterwards  some- 
what sweetish,  with  a  flavour  of  apples.  Phloridzine  differs  from  quinine  by 
containing  no  nitrogen  in  its  chemical  composition,  but  in  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles salicine,  to  which  it  is  much  allied.  Like  salicine,  it  does  not  combine 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  boiling  water,  but 
reouires  one  thousand  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

The  cases  in  which  Dr.  De  Ricci  has  employed  phloridzine  with  most  success 
have  been  certain  forms  of  atonic  dyspepsia  occurring  in  delicate  females,  to 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  administer  either  bark,  quinine,  or  salicine  in  any 
shape,  without  bringing  on  serious  nervous  excitement.  He  has  also  found  it 
extremely  well  adaptea  for  the  treatment  of  young  children  of  delicate  consti- 
tutional habit,  or  when  recovering  from  hooping-cough,  infantine  fever,  or  any 
other  disease.  The  doses  he  has  employed  are  five  grains  three  or  four  times 
a  day  for  adults,  and  proportionately  smaller  doses  for  young  children.  In 
prescribing  phloridzine  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  out  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia  instantly  dis- 
solves it ;  thus,  by  adding  to  an  eight  ounce  mixture,  containmg  a  drachm  of 
phloridzine,  a  few  drachms  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  the  nuid  which  was 
previously  milky  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  the  addition  ofthe  aromatic  spirit 
rather  improves  the  mixture  than  otherwise.  Dr.  De  Ricci  relates  the  case  of 
a  young  lady  of  a  strumous  constitution,  suffering  from  chlorosis,  in  which  the 
effects  of  pmoridzine  were  manifestly  favourable.  The  patient  was  unable  to 
take  iron  m  any  shape,  and  both  quinine  and  salicine  equally  disagreed  with 
her;  but  phloridzine  agreed  perfectly  well,  and  her  constitution  improved  so 
much  unocr  its  use  that  she  was  subsequently  able  to  take  citrate  of  iron  and 
stryclinia  in  grain  doses,  which  ultimately  effected  a  perfect  cure.  Dr.  De 
Bicci  thus  recapitulates  the  advantages  of  this  drug:  it  is  tolerated  in  cases 
where  neither  quinine,  nor  salicine,  nor  bark,  can  be  administered  with  im- 
punity ;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  young  children,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  it 
is  abundantly  suppb'ed  in  Great  Britain,  thus  rendering  us  independent  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  cinchona  forests  of  South  America. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES 

AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  JoHH  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

A  wistant-FhjiicUii  to^  and  Lecturer  on  Medlcftl  Pathologj  at,  fit.  Oeorge'e  HoepUaL 

L  Om  Cytdcerci  of  the  Brain,  and  their  Diagnont.  By  Dr.  Gbissikgek. 
(Arcniv  d.  Heilkuude,  1862.  Hefte  iii.,  quoted  in  the  Medudnische  Jahr- 
biicher,  1862,  Heft  k.) 

After  collecting  together  between  fifty  and  sixty  cases  from  available  resonrces, 
including  two  of  his  own,  the  author  seeks  to  establish  data  br  which,  in  his 
opinion,  this  affection  may  be  recognised  during  life.  He  divides  the  various 
collected  cases  into  five  categories.  1.  Those  which  run  their  course  without  any^ 
or  with  but  very  obscure  symptoms.  2.  Cases  in  which  epilepsy  exists  without 
mental  disturbance ;  in  these  cases  death  occurs  either  independently  of  epilepsy, 
or  so  far  connected  with  it  that  the  epileptic  symptoms  nrst  set  in  shortly  be- 
fore death,  or  the  attacks  increase  exceedingly  shortly  before  death,  or  a  kind 
of  cerebral  disturbance  is  developed  from  one  or  more  of  the  attacks  which 
leads  to  death.  3.  Cases  in  which,  along  with  epilepsv,  a  psychical  disturb- 
ance is  at  the  same  time  set  up,  whose  continuation  and  character  warrant  the 
designation  of  a  mental  disease.  The  psychical  disturbance  is  expressed  at  one 
time  as  mania,  true  delirium  or  confusion  of  mind,  at  another  as  obstinacy  or 
imbecility,  and  appears  either  before  or  after  epilepsy.  4.  Cases  in  which  epi- 
lepsy is  wanting,  but  in  which  the  mental  disturbance  exists,  accompanied  fre- 
quently by  other  motor  and  sensitive  disturbances.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
other  pathological  changes  within  the  cranium  appear  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
psychical  disease.  5.  Tnere  are  cases  in  which  neither  epilepsy  nor  mental  dis- 
turbance exist,  but  cerebral  symptoms  of  irritation  or  torpor,  which  come  on 
shortly  before  death,  or  assume  a  chronic  form. 

The  cvsticerci  were  situated  chiefly  at  the  periphery  of  the  brain,  in  the  grey 
cortical  lajer;  whence  he  concludes  that  they  had  not  been  themselves  carried 
thither,  but  that  their  germs  had.  The  epilepsy  from  cysticercus  is  in  all 
respects  like  cerebral  epilepsy,  and  the  psycnical  disturbances  in  general  have 
nothing  characteristic  about  them.  Very  often  also  other  cerebral  symptoms 
coexist,  such  as  squinting,  alteration  in  the  pupils,  avoidance  of  light,  heaaache. 
coma,  anomalous  sensations  in  the  limbs,  &c. 

The  following  propositions  are  set  forth  as  results  of  our  author's  experience: 

1.  The  diagnosis  of  cysticercus  must  be  based  on  a  twofold  series  of  consi- 
derations ;  on  the  one  hand,  resting  on  the  improbability  of  any  other  cerebral 
affection,  the  symptoms  not  corresponding,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  presence 
of  definite  series  of  symptoms. 

2.  Cases  of  convulsive  attacks  being  more  or  less  epileptic,  are  chiefly  sus- 
picious, which  come  on  in  a  subacute  way,  or  quickly  increase  to  a  certain 
pitch,  and  presently,  after  a  steady  increase  in  number  and  intensity,  assume 
the  general  appearance  of  a  very  severe  cerebral  disease. 

3.  The  prooability  of  cysticercus  is  increased  if  these  symptoms  come  on  in 
patients  of  adult  age,  being  previously  healthy,  or  in  men  m  whom  neither 
nereditary  disposition  nor  traumatic  or  syphilitic  influences,  nor  lesions  of  the 
vessels  or  heart,  could  have  given  rise  to  tnem. 

4.  A  suspicion  of  this  disease  would  be  aroused  if,  under  the  circumstances 
last  named,  mental  depression  and  confusion,  accompanied  with  giddiness,  loss 
of  sight  and  hearing,  neadache,  coma.,  &c.,  occur. 

6.  Svmptoms  of  cerebral  lesion,  if  conjoined  with  paralysis,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  almost  with  certainty  as  not  having  origin  in  the  cvsticercus. 

6.  The  manifestation  of  cvsticerci  in  external  parts  unier  such  circumstances 
naturally  elevates  the  probability  into  certainty. 
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n.  Om  Caleareoui  MeUutasU,    By  Br.  Schott.    (Wochenblatt  d.  Zeitschr.  d. 
k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aertze  in  Wien,  Oct.  15th,  1862.) 

After  a  passing  allusion  to  the  varieties  of  li^termed  metastases,  and  specially 
to  that  process  which  includes  the  deposition  of  lime  salts,  Yirchow^s  '  Kalk- 
metastaseu '  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  &o.,  the  following  case  is  de- 
scribed. It  was  that  of  a  child  one  and  a  half  year  old,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  being  run  oyer,  four  days  after  the  accident.  On  examination  of  the  body, 
besides  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  separation  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilage  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae  was  found.  The 
spinal  dura  mater  was  thickened,  vascular,  and  surrounded  by  pus,  &c.  The 
small  intestines  were  very  fragile,  their  follicles  swollen,  their  mucous  membrane, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  ascending  colon,  roughened  as  if  with  sand  on  their  sur- 
face; after  cleansing  the  mucous  membrane,  it  was  seen  here  and  there  to  be 
covered  with  white  roundish  scales  of  about  the  size  of  poppy  seeds,  which 
followed  the  course  of  the  minute  vessels.  On  microscopical  examination  of 
these  scales,  they  were  found  to  consist  of  irregular,  occasionally-branched 
masses,  which  were  partly  cleft,  and  in  part  perforated  by  round  or  oval  open- 
ings, and  which  were  cleared  hj  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  by  that  of 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  dissolved,  with  the  evolution  of  gas.  It  thus 
appeared  that  these  scales  were  calcareous  molecules  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  along  the  vessels,  the  glands  remaining  free. 

As  respects  the  causation  of  this  calcareous  deposit,  the  author  quotes  cases 
from  older  authors  of  "ossification"  of  the  intestinal  walls,  bv  Sommering, 
Baillie,  &c. ;  observing  that  no  explanation  pf  j;hem  was  attempted,  and  remark- 
ing that  they  were  rather  instances  of  bony-plates  as  describea  by  Eokitansky,* 
than  of  the  calcareous  metastasis  in  Yirchow's  sense. 

As  regards  the  recent  literature  of  this  subject,  the  author  cites  a  case  by 
Schlopfer,-}-  of  a  man  with  necrosis  of  the  femur,  who  had  calcareous  masses 
,  deposited  m  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  also  six  cases  related  bv  Yir- 
chow|  of  so-called  metastasis  to  the  lungSir  stomach,  bowel,  associated  with 
caries  of  the  bones,  or  osseous  cancer;  also  a  case  bv  Orohe}  in  a  patient  who 
died  of  tuberculosis  and  meningitis,  referred  by  Qrohe  to  at'rqphy  of  the  skull, 
owing  to  meningitis. 

Dr.  Schott  taxes  occasion  to  quote  the  remark  of  Virchow,  that  in  all  the 
cases  observed  bf  him,  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  kidneys,  and 
that  these  alterations  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  of  great  importance  with  re- 
ference to  the  calcareous  deposition,  seeing  that  in  obstructed  excretion  of 
calcareous  ^alts  by  the  kidneys,  the  deposition  of  these  salts  must  occur.  He 
also  adduces  the  observations  of  Lorinser  and  Kletziiisky,J|  regarding  inflam- 
mation of  bone,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  diminution  of  the  chlorides 
in  the  urine  which  exists  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  alon^  with 
excessive  increase  of  the  phosphoric  acid  salts.  This  increase  remains  to 
the  end  of  the  process  in  dry  inflammation  of  bone,  whibt  in  supervening  pus- 
formation  and  new  formation  of  bone,  a  dimittution  of  the  phosphates  is  sliown. 
TKe  author  observes  that  in  most  cases  of  calcareous  deposit,  a  disease  of 
the  bone  existed,  and  that  among  the  cases  brought  forward  by  Virchow,  only 
one  exists  in  which  no  source  for  the  calcareous  salts  was  to  be  found ;  whilst 
in  his  own  case  (detailed  above),  although  there  was  certainly  disease  of  bone, 
yet  it  was  of  very  short  standing,  ana,  moreover,  no  disease  of  the  kidneys 
existed;  consequently,  an  essential  cause  for  the  calcareous  deposit  was  absent. 
He  also  notices  the  fact,  that  in  most  of  the  coses  of  calcareous  metastasis 
reported,  the  lungs,  more  frequently  than  the  stomach  or  bones,  were  the  seat 

*  Path.  Aoat.,  Band  ii.  S.  270.  1842.        f  Yirchow's  Archiv,  Band  vii.  S.  160. 
X  Ihid.,  Band  vilL  S.  103 ;  and  Band  ix.  8.  618.        §  Ibid.,  Band  xiii.  8.  277. 
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of  the  deposit.    This  circumstance,  along  with  the  apparent  independence  of 
the  hone  disease,  gives  to  his  case  its  interest. 


m.  Oh  Generalized  Emphysema  {Pulmonary ,  Mediastinal  and  Sub-Culaneous.) 
By  H.  Roger.  (Archives  Geu6rales  at  M6decine,  Aout,  Septemhre,  Oc- 
tobre,  1862.) 

Among  the  general  conclusions  which  the  author  arrives  at  in  this  lengthy 
paper  are  the  following.  That  non-traumatic  emphysema  almost  always  coexists 
with  an  internal  emphysema,  and  that  this  emphysema  (intra-thoracic,  media- 
stinal) arises  at  one  time  from  a  solution  of  contmuity  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
or  bronchi ;  at  another  from  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Acute  pul- 
monary emphysema  appears  to  be  of  vtrj  frequent  occurrence.  The  prognosis 
pronounced  by  Dupuytren  in  this  disease  is  much  more  grave  than  is  warranted 
Dy  facts ;  the  serious  character  of  generalized  emphysema  depending  especially 
upon  the  primitive  and  concomitant  pulmonary  disease.  Its  serious  character 
is  but  slightly  increased  by  gaseous  infiltration. 

The  recovery  from  pulmonary  emphysema  is  to  be  considered  as  perfectly 
possible.  _^__^_^ 

rV.  On  the  Movements  of  Rotation  observed  in  the  Tadpole  and  the  Frog  const- 
gnent  on  Artificial  Lesions  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Dr.  A.  Yulpiak. 
(Gaz.  M6d.  de  Paris,  1862,  No.  20.*) 

The  lesion  practised  was  that  produced  by  puncture  with  a  lar^e  pin  on  one 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  corresponding  to  the  tubercula  bii^^emma,  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  posterior  to  them.  Upon  these  experiments  Yulpian  rests  his 
examination  of  the  various  theories  proposed  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  rotation  observed  in  mammalia  by  Magendie,  Flourens,  Serres,  Hertwig, 
Longet,  Schiff,  Lafargue,  Brown- Sequard,  &c. — which  theories,  in  his  opinion, 
explain  but  imperfecUy  the  observed  phenomena.  He,  however,  does  not  now 
seek  to  replace  them  by  a  more  satisfactory  theory,  but  merelv  desires  to  bring 
prominently  into  notice  the  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  on 
any  attempt  to  discover  the  cause  of  any  disturbance  of  locomotion.  After 
describing  with  details  the  results,  he  seeks  to  establish  the  following  pro- 
positions : 

1.  The  phenomena  considered  as  apasmodic — that  is,  the  incurvation,  the 
twisting  of  the  body,  the  deviation  of  the  eyes — are  generally  only  observed 
shortly  after  the  operation.  Inconstant  even  then,  those  phenomena  disappear 
later  on,  and  the  movements  of  rotation  remain  sometimes  for  a  length  of  time. 

2.  The  movements  of  rotation  mav  manifest  themselves  in  cases  where  no 
indication  of  paralysis  in  any  part  of  the  body  exists.  £ven  when  there  is  a 
want  of  power  of  one  side  of  the  body,  the  limbs  of  both  sides  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  rotatory  movements. 

3.  The  rotatory  movements  are  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  will  ;^  they 
are  so  associated  with  locomotion  as  to  occur,  at  least  for  some  time,*upon 
any  effort  of  progression;  and  it  is  only  when  locomotion  ceases  that  the 
animal  ceases  to  revolve. 

4.  After  a  time  the  tendency  to  rotation  diminishes,  and  the  animal  does 
not  revolve  when  he  is  gently  moved ;  but  rotation  reappears  when  locomotion 
becomes  more  rapid. 

5.  The  movements  persist  even  after  the  removal  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
brain  which  exist  in  front  of  the  bigeminal  or  quadrigeminal  bodies. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  me  original  for  particulars  resoecting  the 
modifications  in  the  rotatory  movements  noticed  under  various  oonaitions. 

•  Archivea  Q€n.  de  M6d.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  600. 
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y.  Idiop€tiMe  Gangrenous  Stomatitis.    By  A.  L.  Adams,  Surgeon  22nd  Kegt. 

(Edinb.  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  1S62,  p.  15 d;. J 

The  case  was  that  of  a  child,  aged  five,  at  Poona,  in  India,  and  was  an 
"  example  of  this  most  formidable  variety  of  cancrum  oris,  occurring  without 
any  apparent  cause  in  a  well-nourished  and  remarkably  healthy  chud.  The 
case  occurred  during  the  humid  monsoon  weather,  when  zymotic  and  non- 
organic diseases  are  very  prevalent  and  fatal."  The  patient  appeared  to  have 
no  pain,  and  was  conscious  until  shortly  before  death,  whicn  was  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  disease. 

VI.  New  Cause  of  Death  under  Chloroform.  By  Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour.  (Pro- 
ceedings  of  £diub.  Obstetrical  Society.  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1862, 
p.  194.) 

This  cause  of  death,  believed  by  the  author  to  be  a  "  very  common  source 
of  danger,"  is  the  filling  of  the  trachea  with  vomited  matters.  A  case  is 
adduced  in  point,  and  it  is  observed  that  an  accident  may  occur  even  with- 
out any  decided  symptoms  of  suffocation — which  opinion  is  supported  bv  the 
relation  of  the  case  oi  a  healthy  child,  who,  after  going  to  bed  well,  was  found 
dead  in  the  morning,  and  "  on  opening  the  trachea  a  quantity  of  food  was 
found  lodged  there." 


Vn.  On  Duehenn^s  Disease  {Ataxie  Loeomotrice  Proffressive),  its  Treatment  and 
Nature,  ^e.  By  Dr.  C.  Isnard.  (L*  Union  M6dicale,  Nov.  6th,  13th, 
15th,  20th,  29th,  and  Dec.  2nd,  1862.) 

Of  this  communication  the  following  resumS  may  be  given ;  for  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  ori^nal : 

The  complete  co-ordination  of  movements  necessitates  the  simultaneous 
agreement  of  two  synergic  actions ;  the  first  harmonizes  the  contraction  of 
each  muscle,  of  each  fasciculus,  for  the  determination  in  their  entirety  of 
movement,  properly  so  called  the  second  regulates  their  movements,  and  pro- 
portions its  intensity  to  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Although  both  are 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  one  is  in  a  way  intrinsic 
and  local,  whilst  the  other,  extrinsic  and  general,  especially  establishes  the 
connexion  of  our  movements  with  the  cerebral  functions.  Both  are  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  muscular  sensibility ;  but  interference  with  each  of 
them  IS  produced  by  'various  disorders  of  this  faculty.  Thus,  the  perversion  of 
partial  sensations  produces  disorder  of  contraction,  deficiency  of  local  synergy; 
and  complete  or  incomplete  paralysis  of  collective  sensation  necessitates  tne 
loss  or  enfeeblement  or  the  muscular  sense,  that  is,  of  the  power  of  appre- 
ciating and  methodically  distributing  movements.  Hence  denciency  of  general 
coordination.    These  two  kinds  of  motor  ataxy  may  exist  separately. 

The  observations  by  Charles  Bell,  on  subjects  under  the  influence  of  ansBS- 
thetics,  furnish  examples  of  coordinated  contractions,  with  loss  of  sensibility. 

The  trembling  of  old  age,  delirium  tremens,  chorea^  are  examples  of  non- 
coordinated  contractions  \disordonnees),  associated  with  the  retention  of  sensi- 
bility. For,  in  spite  of  manceuvres  more  or  less  irregular,  uncertain,  and 
grotesque,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  the  object  wliich  eventually  he  attains. 

In  Duchenne's  disease,  specially  at  a  very  advanced  period,  the  twofold 
deficiency  and  local  and  general  co-ordination  occur.  This  is  generally  entire, 
but  may  be  partial.  Thus,  oftentimes  cutaneous  and  muscular  ansesthesia, 
indicated  by  feebleness  and  slowness  of  movement,  exist  for  a  length  of  time 
alone,  before  the  appearance  of  any  interference  with  motor  synergy.    There  is 
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thenaniform  and  graduated  enfeebleroent  of  the  general  power  of  feeling, 
without  ataxy  of  sensation.    We  hare  here  deficiency  in  general  synergy. 

On  the  contrary,  in  cases  where  disorders  or  motility  exist  without 
anaesthesia,  the  patients,  not  being  able  to  coordinate  their  contractions,  retain, 
nevertheless,  the  muscular  sense  to  the  end.  We  have  here  only  perversion  of 
sensation,  leaving  sufficient  general  sensibility  for  the  regulation  of  movement. 
There  is  deficiency  in  local  muscular  synergy. 


Ym.  Off  Narrmoing  of  the  Aorla  at  the  Point  of  Eniranee  of  BotallCe  Duet. 
By  A.  DucuEK.  (WochenbUtt  d.  Zeitschr.  d.  k.  k.  GeseDsch.  d.  Aerzte  in 
Wien,  8q>t.  10th,  17th,  24th,  1862.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  paper,  one  in  which  the  literature,  as 
well  former  as  recent,  is  well  worked  up  (no  less  than  61  recorded  cases  bein^ 
referred  to),  the  author  has  the  following  observations  regarding  the  caases  (» 
death  in  cases  of  this  kind.  He  observes,  that  they  may  be  well  considered 
with  reference  to  the  age  at  which  death  occurred ;  with  the  exception  of  9 
cases,  the  details  of  which  were  not  complete,  and  3  cases  which  were  still 
alive. 

Of  39  cases,  those  that  died — 

Before  the  close  of  the  1st  year  of  life,  were  S  in  number. 
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Exclusive  of  11  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  are  deficient,  the  causes  of 
death  are  indicated  in  40  cases. 

Firstly.  In  the  first  year  of  infancy,  consequently  soon  after  or  during  the 
process  of  the  narrowing.  The  author  remarks  that  the  raritjr  of  death  at  this 
period  is  not  what  might  have  been  expected.  In  no  case  of  this  kind  was  there 
mention  made  of  any  enlargement  of  collateral  vesseb,  and  thus,  he  observes, 
death  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  production  of  impediment.  Even  in  the 
two  cases  narrated,  where  pneumonia  or  atelectasis  of  the  lungs  existed,  the 
backward  action  of  the  obstruction  on  the  smaller  circulation  of  the  lungs, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  havmg  been  concerned.  The  third  case  (that  of  a  new- 
born child)  cannot  be  considered  one  in  which  the  cause  of  death  was  laid 
bare,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  declared  respecting  other  organs. 

Secondlv.  All  the  remaining  38  died  after  a  longer  continuation  of  the 
stenosis,  tne  majority  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  only  a  few  between  30 
and  60. 

{a)  Lacerations  of  the  heart  and  lar^e  vessels  occurred  in  8  cases.  Thus 
we  have  laceration  of  the  right  auricle  m  a  man  35  vears  of  a^ ;  of  the  right 
ventricle  in  a  man  of  67  years  of  age ;  of  the  a&cending  aorta  m  a  patient  17 
years  old,  in  a  man  23  years  olo,  and  in  a  man  of  "  middle  age  -y*  of  an 
aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta  in  a  man  of  21  and  24  years  of  age ;  of  an 
aneurysm  of  the  descending  aorta  in  a  patient  37  years  old. 

The  author  connects  tne  stenosis  and  the  ruptured  heart  and  vessels^ 
which  so  often  occur,  by  supposing  that  a  prematurely  atheromatous  and 
fatty  condition  is  induced  by  tne  increased  biood-pressure  in  the  rear  of  the 
obstruction. 
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(b)  In  cases  of  a  longer  continuation  of  the  disease,  that  is,  in  older  men, 
dropsy  and  marasmus  came  on  in  8  cases. 

(e)  In  3  cases  death  occnrred  quite  suddenly,  without  any  pre-existing 
symptoms ;  attributed  by  the  author  to  irregularity  and  confusion,  so  to  say, 
of  the  circulation  suddenly  (as  by  muscular  exertion,  mental  agitation)  induced ; 
no  opportunity,  owing  to  the  obstruction,  being  allowed  for  compensation^ 

{a)  In  16  cases,  in  which  the  disease  causing  death  had  apparently  no  con- 
nexion with  the  stenosis,  it  was  noticeable  that  they  all  had  relation  to  the 
organs  of  respiration,  with  the  exception  of  3  cases — 1  of  jaundice  after  gall- 
stones, and  2  of  tuberculosis.  Thus,  in  9  cases,  pneumonia  existed  in  patients 
of  various  ages,  the  youn^t  bein^  twenty-two  days,  and  the  oldest  fifty-seven 
years.  In  one  case  pleurisy,  and  in  one  atelectasis  of  the  lungs  existed.  The 
author  connects  these  conditions  and  their  final  result  with  the  abnormal  state 
of  pressure  in  the  smaller  circulation  which  existed. 

{e)  Only  one  patient  died  from  causes  quite  apart  from  the  stenosis—viz., 
from  marasmus  senilis,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

The  general  and  final  inferences  drawn  by  the  author  are^  that  the  stenosis 
of  the  aorta  at  the  point  of  junction  of  Botalli's  duct,  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  important  results ;  that  these  results  are  analogous  to  those  which 
for  the  most  part  followed  stenosis  of  the  vessels ;  that  they  are  less  rapidly 
fatal  than  stenosis  of  the  cardiac  orifices,  but  that  this  conclusion  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases  as  the  result  of  circumstances  dependent  on  the  stenosis  of 
the  aorta. 

IX.  On  Acute  Fatty  Degeneration  of  Newly-born  Children,    By  Buhl. 
(Medizimsche  Jalirbiicher,  1862,  Heft  iv.  ii.p.  5.) 

The  author  describes  under  this  term  a  general  disturbance  of  nutrition, 
which  manifests  itself  as  an  extremely  acute  degeneration  of  the  cell-con- 
taining juices  of  the  organs,  especialiy  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  to  a 
less  degree,  the  lun^  and  intestines,  into  fat.  It  is  remarked  that  most  well- 
nourished  children  bom  asphyxiated,  pass  blood  in  their  stools  or  in  the  fluid 
vomited  directly  after  birth ;  after  from  three  to  six  days  jaundice  and  hsmor- 
rhage  from  the  navel,  extravasations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  con- 
junctiva, mouth,  aud  nose,  coming  on,  as  also  &om  the  ear,  with  purpura 
and  anasarca  preceding  death. 

X.  Pyamia  caused  by  Capillary  Embolus  with  Fluid  Fat.    By  E.  Waokbr. 

(Mediidnische  Jamrbiicher,  1862,  Heftiv.  p.  3,  quoted  from  Archiv  d.  Heilk. . 

1862,  Heft  iii.) 
The  author,  objecting  that  neither  the  chemical  theory  under  which  it  is 
supposed  that  fluid  or  gases  are  taken  up  into  the  blood,  nor  the  mechanical  one 
which  supposes  that  pus-corpuscles  or  altered  fibrin  are  taken  up,  will  account 
for  all  cases  of  pyaemia,  seeks  to  establish  by  close  investi&;ation  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  the  affection  arises  from  an  embolism  of  the  finest  arteries 
and  capillaries  with  fiuid  fat,  which,  finding  its  way  from  the  primary  purulent 
collection  in  the  general  circulation,  becomes  arrested  in  the  pulmoxuu^  capil- 
laries for  the  most  part,  but  in  part  passes  through  these  into  the  arterial  ca- 
pillaries of  the  general  circulation,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  embolism  in  the 
pulmonary  or  general  capillaries  and  metastatic  abscesses. 


XI.  On  the  Trichina  Bisease  in  Man.    By  Dr.N.  F&iedbeich,  of  Heidelburg. 
(Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xxv.  Hefte  iii.  und  iv.  p.  399.) 

After  allasion  to  the  researches  of  Yirchow,  Leuckart,  and  Zenker  into  the 
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subject,  the  author  contributes  the  following  case  as  specially  instructive  in  a 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  point  of  view.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  case, 
following  its  general  course,  without  transcribing  it  verbatim  according  to 
dates,  &c. 

6.  M-^',  a  robust,  healthy  man,  twenty-two  years  old,  whose  trade  brought 
him  into  connexion  with  sausage  meat,  pigs'  meat,  &c.,  in  April  of  the  present 
year  had  been  working  very  hard,  when  suddenly  he  experienced  an  exces- 
sive weakness  in  the  lees  and  excessive  painfulness  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs. 
This  was  accompanied  by  headache,  heat  of  the  surface  and  sweating,  thirst, 
and  anorexia.  These  symptoms  increased,  and  shortly  afterwards  diarrhcea,  and 
considerable  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  loins,  and  back  came 
on.   No  lung  symptoms  or  vertigo  existed. 

When  first  seen  at  the  hospital,  April  24th,  the  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs  and  neck,  &c.,  was  very  great,  specially  on  pressure  and  slight  contact. 
The  muscles  had  a  hard,  tense,  india-rubber-like  feeling,  and  were  very  turgid, 
and  attempts  to  raise  himself  in  bed  produced  great  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
back.  Power  of  swallowing,  chewing,  and  speaking  was  unaffected,  and  the 
tongue  appeared  normal  in  every  way.  The  abdomen  and  its  organs,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  chest,  appeared  natural. 

Well  marked  febrile  symptoms  came  on,  with  headache  and  vertigo,  thirst,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  furred  tongue.  At  first  there  was  no  albumen  in  the  urine. 
Delirium  and  restless  nights  and  diarrhoea.  Intense  debilitv  and  epistaxis  came 
on.  The  pupils  remained  natural;  special  senses  natural  8uDsequentlv  diarrhcea, 
with  the  evacuation  of  manv  portions  of  tenia.  The  affection  of  the  muscles 
increased,  and  uprising  in  Bed  became  impossible.  The  elbow  joints  became 
somewhat  flexed,  and  much  pain  was  felt  on  attempts  to  straighten  them ;  the 
lower  limbs  were  outstretched.  The  sweating  became  profuse,  then  hoarseness 
and  some  dry  cough  came  on,  with  pain  on  speaking.  Tne  headache,  thirst,  &c.« 
became  less.  No  exanthematous  rash  or  any  splenic  enlargement  existed ;  but  a 
slight  amount  of  albumen  was  then  found  in  the  urine.  During  most  of  this 
period  (nine  or  ten  days),  the  pube  ran^d  from  100  to  1 14.  Subsequently,  loose 
stoob  were  passed,  ana  about  this  time  it  appears  the  pulse  became  rather 
lower,  but  tne  weakness  and  pain  of  the  muscles  continued  to  increase.  The 
sweating  continued,  and  mucn  miliary  eruption,  containing  clear  fluid,  existed 
on  the  uiin,  but  nothing  like  roseola ;  afterwards,  numbers  of  small  pustules, 
filled  with  a  milky  contents,  and  surrounded  bv  a  red  basis,  arose  on  the  breast 
and  abdomen.  Slight  diarrhoea  continued.  The  patient  then  had  the  picro- 
nitrate  of  potash  administered  three  times  a  day.  The  pimples  and  pustules 
extended  over  the  back.  The  urine  became  free  from  albumen,  the  tongue 
natural,  headache  disappeared,  and  sleep  and  appetite  became  natural.  A 
minute  portioM  of  muscU  wa$  then  extracted  by  meatu  of  Middeldorp/*t  harpoon 
from  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  and  in  the  preparation,  which  was  hardlg  the  eiie 
of  a  hempeeed,  seven  partially  spiral  trichina  were  counted  between  the  muscular 

The  remedy  above  mentioned  was  continued.  On  the  9th  of  Mav  the  affection 
of  the  muscles  had  somewhat  diminished,  specially  in  the  upper  limos ;  movement 
and  sitting  up  in  bed  were  easier.  The  tense  state  of  the  muscles  continued. 
The  contracted  state  of  the  elbows  yet  continued,  but  attempts  to  straighten, 
them  were  less  painful.  The  sweating  persisted,  as  also  the  vesicular  eruption ; 
and  in  addition,  large  pustules,  the  size  of  hempseed,  with  red  circumference,  came 
out  in  different  parts;  at  the  back,  on  the  right  side,  a  black  spot,  which 
was  very  painful,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  redness,  showed  itself,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  was  a  boil  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  from  which,  on  pressure, 
a  quantity  of  brownish  pus  was  squeezed.  On  examination  of  this  purulent 
matter,  in  addition  to  pus-cells,  blood-corpuscles,  dead  connective-tissue,  &c., 
a  large  well-developed  trichina  was  discovered.    (Edema  of  the  ankles  came  on. 
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An  unprovement  took  place  ia  the  condition  of  the  moscles  as  respects  stiffness, 
tension,  pain,  &o.,  and  abo  in  the  contraction  of  the  elbow.  The  miliary  and 
pustnlar  emption  and  sweating  continaed  in  fresh  crops ;  and  a  small,  very 
painful  boil  came  out  over  the  right  clavicle.  The  black  spot  on  the  back  had 
left  behind  a  clean  ulcer.  The  conjunctiva,  owing  to  the  medicine,  and  the 
skin  of  the  body,  were  noticed  as  of  a  yellow  hue.  The  symptoms  then  in  all 
respects  improved,  but  still  a  little  albumen  remained  in  the  urine,  which  had 
become  very  dark,  owing  to  the  medicine,  which  was  continued.  After  a  time 
the  sweating  and  the  fresh  crops  of  eruptions  gradually  ceased,  and  the  ulcer  of 
the  back  healed,  and  the  general  strength  vastly  improved. 

No  trichinae  were  found  on  a  second  exploration  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
with  the  harpoon ;  but  on  a  third  operation  later  on,  a  living  trichina  not  yet 
encapsuled  was  discovered.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  urine  and  of  the  con- 
junctiva, &c.,  diminished  quickly  on  leaving  off  the  medicine.  Again  a  portion 
of  the  leg  muscle  was  removed  without  any  traces  of  trichina  being  found ; 
but  at  a  still  later  exploration,  the  animal  was  met  with.  On  the  30th  of  June 
the  patient  left  the  hospital,  feeling  quite  strong. 

The  author,  commenting  on  the  details  of  this  case,  notices  the  absence 
of  shivering  in  connexion  with  the  commencing  febrile  symptoms,  and 
draws  attention  to  the  course  of  the  symptoms,  the  muscles  of  the  legs 
becoming  affected  prior  to  those  of  the  arms  and  back;  and  also  during 
recoverv,  the  improvement  also  in  the  legs  taking  place  last  of  all,  these 
limbs  being  to  a  certain  degree  affectea  for  a  length  of  time  after  the 
others  had  returned  to  their  natural  state.  The  symptoms  are  referred  to 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  muscular  nerves  and  hvpenemia,  with  convulsive  exci- 
tation of  the  muscular  tissue  brought  about  bv  tlie  imported  ova  of  the  trichina ; 
the  microscopical  examination  of  the  muscular  fibre  removed  by  the  harpoon, 
more  or  less  m  a  fatty  condition,  indicating  a  regressive  disturbance  of  nutrition. 
The  hoarseness  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  trichinte  in  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  and  a  propos  allusion  is  made  to  the  observations  of  Bischoff,* 
Henle,'!'  Virchow^  and  Ijeuckart,§  on  their  presence  in  this  part;  and  the 
persistent  diarrhoea  is  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
oranc  by  the  trichinae,  but  unfortunately  the  stools  were  not  examined  by  the 
microscope.  The  excessive  sweating  is  to  be  associated  with  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  owing  to  the  hardness  and  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  seems  comparable  to  the  profuse  sweating  of  tetanus. 

The  author  also  looks  upon  the  case  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  trichinons 
*' piistalosis  and  furunculosis,"  and  explains  the  abscess  of  the  side  of  the 
chest  in  which  the  trichina  was  found,  by  supposing  that  the  animal  had  escaped 
from  the  muscle  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  set  up  inflammation :  noticing 
the  preference  which  (as  it  has  been  shown  by  observers )|{  the  animal  shows  for 
the  muscles  of  the  thorax,  and  for  peripheric  or  superficial  parts. 

As  respects  diagnosis,  the  disease  is  to  be  known  from  acute  rheumatism  by 
the  ezieni  over  wmch  the  muscular  pain  exists,  also  b^  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  the  joints;  from  tetanus,  by  the  absence  of  trismus  and  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  reflex  action ;  from  typhus,  oy  the  absence  of  csecal  pain,  of  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  of  the  special  eruption,  of  the  dry  tongue,  and  of  the  h^  and 
long  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  patient  stated  tinat  he  had  latterly  been  much 
en^ged  m  the  killing  of  pigs,  often  placing  the  bloody  knife  in  his  mouth,  and 
eating  portions  of  the  sausage-meat. 

*  fieidelberger  Medizin.  Annalen,  Band  vi.  Heft  2. 
t  Zeitschrift  f.  Ration.  Med.,  N.F.  vi.  2.     1865. 
t  Archiv  far  Path.  Anat.,  Band  xviii.  S.  331.     1860. 
§  Untersachungen  Ulysr  Trichina  Spiralis,  S.  19.  Leipzig  nud  Heidelberg,  1860. 
fl  H.  Wood  :  London  Medical  Qasette,  toI.  xvi.     May  Oth,  1835.  A.  Farre :  Ibid., 
Tol.  xrii.    Jan.  23rd,  1836. 
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As  respects  the  therapeutic  bearings  of  the  case,  it  seems  that  Friedreich 
was  induced  to  try  the  pricro  nitrate  of  potash,  from  having  previously  observed 
the  manner  in  which,  when  g:iven  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  ague,  it  qnicklr 
tinged  the  conjunctive  and  skin  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  also  impregnated  silk 
ana  other  material.  Supposing  that  it  must  have  the  power  of  colouring  the 
human  tissues,  he  was  lea  to  give  this  intensely  bitter  remedy  with  a  view  to 
its  immediate  action  upon  the  trichinie  whilst  yet  existing  in  the  intestinal 
canal. 

In  addition  to  strongly  recommending  the  drug  as  an  anthelmintic  in  man, 
he  suggests  that  it  ougot  to  be  tried  in  cases  of  trichinised  animals. 


XII.  Oh  the  Dimensiom  of  the  Cheti  in  Pulmonarf  Pkthitit,      By  H. 
GiNTaAC.    (Archives  G6n.  d.  M6d.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  617.) 

This  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Sept.  23rd,  and  after  alluding 
to  the  ODservations  of  Hirtz  and  Woillei^  the  author  bases  his  observations  upon 
the  ascertained  dimensions  of  the  chest  in  140  healthy  people,  and  80  consump- 
tive ones,  whom  he  arranges  in  three  classes,  according  to  age.  Each  of  these 
classes  he  again  subdivides  into  two  groups,  corresponding  to  the  periods  of 
"crudity"  or  "  softening'  of  the  tubercle.  He  considers  that  the  mt^rmam- 
marj  space  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  mean  circumference  of  the  chest.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  drawn— 

1.  llie  chests  of  phthisical  patients  are  less  in  circumference  than  those  of 
the  healthy. 

2.  This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  appreciable  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tuberculization,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease ;  it  may  reach,  in  the  second  perioid,  ten  centimetres  for  the  upper 
circamferenoe,  eight  for  the  mammary  circumference,  and  six  for  the 
lower  one. 

3.  The  upper  circumference  of  the  chest,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  mammary  and  lower  ones,  in  all  the  periods  of  the  tuber- 
cular affection. 

4.  The  interval  between  the  two  nipples  in  man  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  thorax ;  it  represents  the  quarter  of  the  mammary  circumference ; 
in  the  adult,  it  measures  twenty-nine  centimetres  in  the  normal  condition, 
nineteen  in  the  earlier  period  of  phthisis,  and  seventeen  in  the  second  period. 

5.  The  measurement  of  the  intermammary  space  deserves  attention,  and 
should  be  an  element  of  diagnosis  in  the  appreciation  of  any  tendency  to  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

The  author  kys  stress  on  hygiene  and  special  gymnastics  of  the  respiratory 
or^ns,  as  essential  elements  ofthe  prophylactic  treatment  of  phthisis.  Efforts 
of  inspiration,  and  exercise  of  the  upper  hmbs,  should  be  resorted  to  for  the 
dilatation  of  the  chest. 


Xni.  The  Coexittence  of  Tubercle  and  Cancer,    By  D.  R.  Haldane,  M.D. 

(Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1862.) 

In  this  communication  we  find  the  following  observations  upon  a  subject  to 
which  allusion  has  more  than  once  been  mule  of  late  in  our  pages.  The 
author,  alluding  to  the  existence  of  "  constitutional  conditions,  tor  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover  a  local  origin,"  proceeds  to  observe  : 
"  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  tubercle,  for  very  often,  before  there  is 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  local  disease,  a  peculiar  condition  is  established^ 
which  physicians  have  designated  as  the  pretubercular  stage  of  phthisis,  llie 
same  is  probably  true  with  regard  to  cjuncer,  though  to  a  less  extent*  aa  the 
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disease  is  less  strikingly  hereditary,  and  the  early  stage  of  the  diathesis  is  less 
strongly  marked.  But  although  there  he  an  early  stage  of  constitutional 
affection  previous  to  the  development  of  the  local  disease,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  nrst  stage  is  to  he  considered  as  special— that  is  to  say,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  specific  dyscrasia.  It  may,  in  fact,  he  nothing  more  thau  a  con- 
dition of  generally  impaired  nutrition  and  constitutional  weakness  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  hereditary),  which  makes  the  individual  more  susceptible  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  particular  disease." 

Again — **  I  fuUy  believe  that  both  tubercle  and  cancer  are  to  a  certain,  or 
even  to  a  great  extent,  constitutional,  and  that  the  constitutional  conditions 
connected  with  them  are  of  a  different  character ;  still  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
believinff  that  the  two  morbid  conditions  may  occasionally  coexist. 

''  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  where  I 
was  satisfied  that  cancer  and  tubercle  coexisted  in  an  active  form." 


XrV.  Anatomieo-pathologieal  and  Climcal  Researches  regardina  Secondary 
Pericarditis.  By  Br.  E.  Leudist.  (Archives  G6n6rales  &  M^ecine, 
Juillet,  1862,  p.  5.) 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Pericarditis  is  rarely  idiopathic ;  it  supervenes  especially  in  the  course  of 
serious  diseases — ^in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  inflammations 
of  intra- thoracic  organs,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  pleurisy,  organic  affections  of 
the  heart,  in  the  course  of  affections  which  alter  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
albuminous  nephritis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  scurvy,  fevers  having  hsmorrhagic 
tendencies,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c. ;  in  some  cachexies,  as  cancer,  &c. 

2.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  author,  pericarditis  is  most  frequent  in 
the  course  of  organic  affections  of  the  heart. 

3.  The  most  frequent  anatomical  form  of  secondary  pericarditis  is  the  dry 
one;  less  frequently  fibrinous  effusion  is  found  in  the  pericardium,  more 
rarely  still  phlegmasic  and  hsemorrhagic  effusion,  and  purulent  liquid  very 
exoeptionallv. 

4.  Seconaary  pericarditis  is  not  generally  characterized  by  general  symptoms ; 
pain  in  the  prsecordial  region  is  generally  absent,  quickening  of  respiration  and 
dyspepsia  are  much  more  frequent.  Bapid  feebleness  most  frequently  attends 
the  hsemorrhagic  form.  The  local  symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
idiopathic  form. 

5.  Rheumatismal  pericarditis  is  generally  curable ;  that  which  comes  on  in 
the  course  of  disease  of  the  heart,  of  phthisis,  &c.,  is  more  serious ;  nevertheless, 
the  latter  is  susceptible  of  cure,  ana  possibly  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
held. 

6.  The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  idiopathic  form ;  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  must,  however,  be  less  actively  used. 


XY.  On  Delirium  Tremens,  By  T.  Latcock,  M.D.  (Practical  Notes  on 
Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment.  Reprint  from  the  'Edinburgh 
Mefical  Journal,'  Nov.,  1862.) 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  author  alludes  to  his  former  observations,  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal '  for  October,  1858,  on  this  disease,  wherein  he 
"  endeavoured  to  show  how  successful  the  expectant  and  rational  method  of 
treatment  is,  when  compared  with  that  in  which  opium  and  stimulants  are  freely 
administered ;"  the  only  fatal  case  out  of  28  which  he  had  thus  treated  during 
the  previous  four  years  was  one  already  treated  by  opium.    Since  that  date,  he 
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has  had  40  cases  "  of  Tarjiog  decrees  of  severity  under  his  care,  and  only  one 
of  these  terminated  fatallv ;"  and  in  this  case  death  was  a  seqnel  to  continuous 
epileptic  fit  in  a  drunkard.  Dr.  Lajcock  repudiates  the  idea  of  any  ''change 
of  type"  being  concerned  in  the  success  of  his  treatment. 

We  do  not  propose  at  the  present  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  author's 
observations  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  disease.    These,  he 
remarks,  "  are  available  in  all  asthenic  forms  of  delirium,  however  caused. 
They  have  been  hitherto  administered  in  the  methystic  form,  chiefly  on  the 
theory  that  the  sudden  withholding  of  the  habitual  stimulant  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  delirium.    The  depression  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  want  of  the  accustomed  stimulus ;  but  all  experience  shows  that  it 
is  still  more  commonly  due  to  morbid  causes  of  a  more  general  character — such 
as,  indeed,  a  feverish  cold,  a  fit  of  indigestion,  of  the  gout,  or  the  like.    With- 
out such  causes,  abstinence  from  habitual  stimulants  will  not  excite  deli- 
rium tremens.     The  habitual  drunkard  distinguishes  the  depression  which 
usually  succeeds  to  stimulation  as  '  the  blues  y  *  the  horrors    is  a  different 
thing,  and  occurs  when  any  indisposition  induces  loss  of  appetite,  languor, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  class.    It  is  the  depression  thus 
induced  by  this  same  morbiDc  cause  which  constitutes  the  first  stage  or  simplest 
form  of  delirium  tremens.    The  intensity,  therefore,  is  partly,  at  least,  deter- 
mined by  the  kind  of  indisposition  or  acute  affection,  and  it  is  this  we 
have  to  remedy.    The  indications,  therefore,  for  the  administration  of  alcoholic 
or  habitual  stimulants  must  be  drawn  from  the  mean  condition  of  the  patient, 
just  as  in  other  diseases  in  which  remedies  of  this  class  are  useful.     When 
food  has  not  been  taken  for  several  days,  and  the  hallucinations  are  of  a 
frightful  or  distressing  kind,  and  especially  when  the  nulse  is  very  quick  and 
feeble,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  heard  indistinctly,  the  larynx  coated, 
oedematous,  and  flat  or  indented  at  the  edges,  wine  and  brandy  may  be  ad- 
minbtered  medicinally  with  advantage.    Sometimes  this  state  of  prostration 
is  due  to  the  combined  influences  of  drinks  and  opium,  or  its  salts,  or  to  opium 
alone.    In  either  case  alcoholic  stimuli  may  be  given." 

Bespecting  the  combination  of  stimuli  and  opium  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  he  observes : — *'  My  own  conclusions  on  this  point  are,  that  the  com- 
bination tends  to  render  the  patient  more  tolerant  of  the  drug ;  that  in  some 
drunkards  its  operation  is  so  much  delayed,  that  when  given  in  repeated  doses 
there  is  a  cumulative  effect  produced ;  that  it  is  never  a  wholly  safe  practice 
to  administer  it  for  the  express  puq)ose  of  procuring  sleep,  nor  as  a  stimulant, 
in  more  than  the  ordinary  dose ;  and  that  it  is  always  prudent  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  remedy  on  the  pupils  in  exciting  contraction.  How  far  various 
other  states  of  the  encephalon  may  antagonize  the  drug,  and  for  how  long,  we 
never  perhaps  can  say ;  but  that  there  are  such  states,  variously  induced,  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  things  in  physic.  We  have  it  in  cases  oi  both  mania 
and  melancholia,  in  cerl  ain  kinds  of  neuralgia,  in  traumatic  tetanus ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  may  be  induced  by  henbane,  oelladoima,  and  other  drugs.  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  antagonizing  state  may  be  so  transient  as  to  leaye 
the  brain  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  poison  before  it  is  eliminated — nay, 
by  its  action  on  other  viscera,  may  delay  the  elimination." 


XVI.  Deaik  in  Epilepsy  from  Suffocation  canted  by  Reffurgitaiion  of  Food  from 
the  Stomach  into  the  Larynx.    By  J.  Lalob,  M.D.     (Pamphlet.) 

Three  cases  are  recorded  in  which  death  occurred  shortly  after  meals,  and 
in  which  the  larynx  was  found  to  contain  quantities  of  the  meal  which  the 
patients  had  eaten.  The  autlior  quotes  a  case  from  the  work  on  '  Medical 
Jurisprudence,'  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque  (vol  ii.  p.  58,  1823),  in  which  death 
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occarred  during  an  epileptic  fit  after  a  hearty  meal ;  "  when,  upon,  opening  the 
trachea^  it  was  founa  to  oontain  a  quantity  of  animal  matter,  resembling  the 
pork  upon  which  he  had  recently  dined." 


XYII.  Panuemiens  and  the  •*  Droinaaf'-Tube  in  Empyema.  By  J.  T.  Banks, 
M.D.  (Reprint  from  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science/ 
May,  1862.) 

Beferring  to  the  revived  use  of  thoracentesis,  the  author  observes  that  this 
operation  is  "now  adopted  in  many  cases  with  a  well-grounded  hope  of  success; 
while  in  others,  the  not  unimportant  end  is  attained  of  alleviating  pain  and 
suffering,  and  prolonging,  though  we  cannot  save,  life."  Partner  on  he 
remarks,  "few  physicians  who  have  enjoyed  extensive  opportunities  of  treating 
disease,  taking  a  retrospect  of  cases  of  pleural  effusion,  cannot  refer  to  cases 
which  might  have  been  saved  if  the  operation  of  thoracentesis  had  been  per- 
formed, more  especially  if  the  system  or  drainage  first  recommended  in  chronic 
abscesses  by  Chassaignac  had  been  resorted  to." 

After  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  to  the  24  successive  ope- 
rations in  one  case  bv  Legronx,  to  the  3  operations  by  Wunderlioh  in  one  case, 
and  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Wendelstad,  in  whose  own  person  the  operation  was 
successfully  performed,  he  proceeds  to  detail  a  highlv  interesting  case  of  his 
own  (comparmg  it  with  those  recorded  by  Dr.  Groodfellow,  in  the  *  Medieo- 
Chirurgical  Truisactions,'  vol  xlii),  in  which  the  operation  of  thoracentesis 
was  performed  seven  times  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube 
into  the  chest,  the  operative  steps  for  which  (performed  by  Dr.  McDonell)  arel 
minutely  given.  Dr.  Banks  states,  "  it  is  now  more  than  five  months  since  the 
last  operation  was  performed  and  the  drainage-tube  introduced,  and  there  is 
still  about  from  two  to  three  drachms  of  purulent  matter  coming  away  daily." 

Dr.  Banks  would  not  restrict  the  operation  in  question,  wd  the  use  of 
the  draina^-tube,  to  cases  of  pyothorax,  but  advises  it  in  those  cases  of 
serous  effusion  in  which  there  is  no  chance  of  absorption.  He  recommends 
"  Dr.  Wood's  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  (quality  of  the 
pleural  fluid,"  which  answers  admirably  "  as  a  means  of  exploration." 


To  the  following  papers  our  space  only  permits  a  passing  reference : — 

On  the  Disinfecting  Treatment  of  Typhus,  Eruptive  and  Enteric.    By  J. 

Hjaltelin,  M.D.  Iceland.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.) 
On  the  SUtistics  of  Abdominal  Typhus.    By  Fiedler.    (Arohiv  d.  HeilL» 

1862,  Heft  2.) 
Suppurative  Hepatitis  perforating  into  the  Pleural  Cavitv.    By  Dr.  Salomon. 

(Medizin  Jahrbueher,  1862,  Heft  2,  p.  42.) 
Absoesa  of  the  Spleen.    By  Dr.  FleischL    (Ibid.) 
Eohinooocci  in  the  Kidneys.    By  Dr.  Zinkeisen.    (Wien«  Med.  Woohensohr., 

1862,  No.  6.) 
On  Patency  of  the  Foramen  Ovale;  its  Diagnosis,  &o.    By  Dr.  F.  B^isch. 

(Wochenbl.  d.  Zeitschr.  d.  k.  k.  (xesdkch.  d.  Aerzte.) 
On  Sporadic  Pellagra.    By  Dr.  Landouzy.    (L'Union  Mddioale,  August  5th» 

9th,  and  12th,  1862.) 
On  Pellagra  of  the  Insane,  &o.    By  Dr.  Bazin.    (Ibid.,  Sept.  18th.) 
On  Sporadic  Pellagra.    By  Dr.  Archambault.    (Ibid.,  Sept.  20th.) 
On  Infantile  Convulsions  cured  by  Pressure  of  the  Carotid  Artenes.    By  Dr. 

LaLabalbary.    (Ibid.,  Nov.  29th.) 
On  Perinephritic  Abscess.    By  Dr.  Demarquay.    (Ibid.,  Sept^  23rd.) 
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O*  ^7il -^  JLT-^rw  -/  -jie  V^aen.     Br  Dt  F&arDifeSa^     (IfaidL 

Oft  1^9^^^  DacMe  c/  Ptrac.    Br  Del  A.  &LLirk.    .HxiL,  Oct.  1862» 

Oft  •••-*  VrA'ftff'^M  U  I/A?aK  t-fisr  tie  lilvemet  oc  Fias^ii  GravtJtt.    By 
bf.  Sa^'ATT.      A.r*?r.-^  J  jssz^  'X  M^Ijo.  Sc««a.'Ort.  lS6i,  ».  3S7.) 
Oft  h::^.x^*aai!     Bf  >-.  fcfa^    •  JL-n.Ta  G-^senjsa.  Dw-  lS«i,  p.  611.) 
Oft  M«..-.^«ai  Ma^jmjk^TA      Bj  Dr.  Laaecraa.      ^--i- P-  ^79,; 
Oft  f.^  Fiit^jcT  aad  Fa:^:>.«TV  Uic  Orrfln  am     Bj  DiSu  D.  Lewea  mud 

O^- » wer.     .'  I  ',.4.,  Not.  i:lu  !>*- 1 
CbUrrtai  Fa«ir^y.ij.     Br  I>r.  FemciL     Ttid,  JsJt,  p.  67.) 
Oft  TruiBftUc  I>.Abet<9.  'By  Dr.  Fiscivr.    il-  L,  Sept.  lad  Get,  p.  257.) 
On  k\m/y^  oC LLC  L.Ter.     By  Dr.  Mtfrio.     i  Ic-L,  Nor,  p.  56>.) 
Exp^r.'Mm^al  C'f?/^.^-tio^ls  oa  Ecjjc^i.    Bt  Dr.  P^cs.    v^^iictov's  Aichiv^ 

B«iid  xxT.,  Hefted  and  6,  p.  433  ) 
On  tbe  i£tv..agT  of  t  iticarii.    Bj  Dr.  Moaler.    (Tdid,  p.  G05.) 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURfiERI. 
Bj  T.  Houoes,  F.R.C A,  AAsistaBi-Sorgcaa  to  St  Georgt's  HospitiL 


L  OfUopUtiie  Rneeliom  0/ (ke  Ja9Fa.    By  Dr.  BiUBOTH,  of 
(Lnngenbeck's  AichiT,  tqL  iL  p.  651.) 

OuB  rcaden  ire  no  doabt  aoqaainted  vhh  ike  opention  vkidi  Langenbed:  lins 
proposed  and  sacces&fullT  carried  out  on  the  upper  jav,  for  the  removal  of 
tamours  situated  bebiod  that  bone.  It  consists  in  separating  the  superior 
maxilla  from  its  connexions  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  dislocation,  so  as  to 
penetrate  behind  it  and  remoTC  the  tumour  without  so  far  sejMrating  the  bone 
from  the  surrounding  soft  parts  as  to  destroy  its  vitality.  The  tumour  being 
removed,  the  dislocated  bone  is  replaced,  adheres  like  any  other  compound 
fracture,  and  the  patient  recovers  without  any  loss  of  substance  in  the  face.* 
Dr.  Billroth,  of  Zurich,  has  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  lower  jaw 
in  two  cases  of  extensive  tumours  situated  beneath  it.  He  divides  the 
lower  lip,  or  cheek,  down  to  the  bone,  in  one  or  two  places,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, saws  throQgh  the  bone  with  a  chain-saw  at  the  same  place,  separates  it 
from  the  soft  parts  on  its  inner  surface,  and  displaces  the  portions  of  the  jaw 
(still  adhering  to  the  external  soft  parts)  sumcientlv  to  obtain  access  to  the 
interior  c^  the  mouth  and  side  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  The  operatioR 
having  been  completed,  he  re-unites  the  separated  portions  of  bone  by  metallic 
sutures  introduced  through  holes  bored  in  them.  Of  the  two  operations  per- 
formed on  this  plan,  which  he  describes  in  the  present  paper,  one  at  any  rate 
seems  to  have  been  (temporarily  at  least)  successful,  and  the  bone  re-united 
without  any  deformity,  except  from  the  cicatrices.  In  the  other  case,  the 
patient  died  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  operation,  the  pneumogastiic  nerve 
Imving  been  divided. 

*  Deutsche  Klinik,  1859,  No.  48]  1861.  No.  29. 
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n.  On  Tracheotomy,    By  Dr.  BuBOW.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  Sept.  27tb,  1862.) 

Dr.  Barow  has  operated  in  54;  cases,  51  of  which  operations  have  been  per- 
formed in  croup.  Of  these  fifty-one  operations,  seven  only  have  been  suc- 
cessfuL  Hence  he  considers  the  operation  a  very  inefficient  method  of  treat- 
ment. He  does  not,  however,  believe  it  to  be  dangerous,  if  the  bleeding  be  not 
excessive,  and  be  commanded  before  the  air-tube  is  opened.  In  the  last  eleven 
cases  on  which  he  has  operated,  hardly  any  bleeding  took  place — about  half  an 
ounce  in  each.  This  he  attributes  to  his  tearing  the  parts  below  the  skin 
asunder  with  two  pairs  of  forceps,  instead  of  diviaing  tnem  with  the  knife- 
avoiding  any  veins  wliich  may  be  visible — and  not  opening  the  trachea  till  it  is 
plainly  seen  exposed  for  a  considerable  extent.  The  operation  thus  conducted 
is,  according  to  the  author,  less  tedious  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  requires 
no  great  amount  of  violence. 

The  author  adds  a  description  of  a  pair  of  spring  forceps  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, which  he  occasionally  uses  to  keep  tne  wound  open,  instead  of  a 
canuJa,  and  also  observations  on  the  proper  form  of  canula. 


IIL  On  Paraeeniesis  of  the  Cornea  in  Incipient  Cataract.    By  Professor 
QuAGUKO,  of  Pavia.    (Omodei's  Annali,  Sept.,  ]862,  p.  529.) 

^  Prof.  Sperino,  of  Turin,  having  recommended  the  repeated  evacuation  of  the 
aqueous  humour  in  cataract,  asserting  that  by  this  means  the  patient  mav  be 
gradually  restored  to  useful  vision,  Dr.  Quafflino,  Professor  of  6phthalmoIogy 
at  the  University  of  Pavia,  has  tried  this  puin,  and  publishes  his  experience. 
He  operated  on  forty-two  cataractous  eyes,  the  cataract  in  seven  cases  being 
mature,  in  thirty-five  incipient,  or  but  little  advanced.  A  small  incbion  was 
made  in  the  cornea,  one  and  a  half  to  two  lines  in  length,  and  this  was  opened 
with  a  fine  probe,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour.  The  wound  was 
reopened  with  the  probe  (it  beine  very  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  incision) 
every  two  or  three  days,  to  tne  number  sometimes  of  seventy  or  eighty 
evacuations. 

The  following  facts  as  to  this  treatment  were  noted : 

1.  The  aqueous  chamber  was  at  once  obliterated.  The  patients  could  then 
see  only  objects  close  to  them. 

2.  The  nuid  evacuated  was  always  abundant  at  first,  and  tasted  (to  the 
patients  themselves)  strongly  saline  and  unpleasant. 

3.  As  the  evacuations  were  repeated,  the  humour  became  less  abundant  in 
quantity,  less  hot,  and,  according  to  the  patients,  less  saline. 

4.  Mani  patients  experienced  a  diminution  of  the  unpleasant  tension  of  the 
eyeball,  which  they  had  occasionally  experienced,  and  appeared  to  bear  the  light 
better,  and  to  be  better  able  to  work  with  the  eye. 

5.  The  aqueous  humour  was  regenerated  in  a  few  minutes  (five  to  ten)— • 
sooner  as  the  patient  was  younger  and  more  robust. 

6.  Some  patients,  after  a  few  evacuations  (ten  to  fifteen  at  the  most),  began 
to  feel  a  sensible  amelioration  in  vision,  the  mistiness  becoming  every  day  less* 
If  tlie  cataract  was  incipient  and  peripheral,  they  returned  to  their  usual 
occupations,  being  able  to  thread  a  needle,  to  sew,  &o. 

7.  If  the  evacuations  were  suspended,  and  then  recommenced,  the  humour 
became  as  saline  as  at  first. 

8.  In  cases  of  partial,  incipient,  peripheral,  or  cortical  cataract,  whether 
anterior  or  posterior,  the  stellatious  and  the  vellowish  or  greyish  opacities 
remained  in  almost  all  of  them  stationary  and  unchanged ;  sometimes  they 
even  increased,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  vision. 

9.  In  cases  of  lenticular,  total,  or  mature  cataract,  the  greyish- white  colour 
began^  after  numerous  evacuations^  to  assume  a  bluish  colour  at  the  circum- 
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ferrace,  to  become  more  tnnsmnnt,  and  allow  the  paiieiit  to  see  the  shadows 
of  bodies  which  he  could  not  oiaoern  before. 

Even  in  cases  of  central,  hard,  senile  cataract^  it  seemed  that  the  lens  be- 
came clearer  at  the  margin  of  the  opaque  portion. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  improrement  of  vision.  Dr.  Qnaglino's  experience 
does  not  allow  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

In  diffused  cataract,  or  lenticular  opacity,  all  the  effect  he  has  noticed  from 
124  evacuations  in  five  months  has  been  a  slight  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
peripheral  portion. 

Some  hard  cataracts,  extracted  after  having  been  submitted  to  numerous 
paracenteses,  appeared  softened  and  gelatinous  in  their  whole  extent. 

His  general  conclusion  is,  that  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  is  indi- 
cated only  in  incipient  cataract,  if  tne  amelioration  in  vision  shall  be  found  by 
experience  to  be  lasting;  but  is  not  indicated  in  matured  cataract,  whether 
hard  or  soft,  both  as  being  too  \on^  and  uncertain,  and  also  as  being  not 
entirely  free  from  risk.  In  his  practice,  phlegmonous  ophthalmia  followed  in 
one  case,  iritis  in  a  second,  and  comeitis  in  a  tnird. 


lY.  SpotUanetna  Diffuse  Iitjtawmaii<m  of  the  MeduiUuy  Tisme  of  Bone  (Osieo- 
myelitis  Spoittauea  diffusa),  fiy  Dr.  H.  Demme.  (Langeuheck's  Archiv, 
vol.  iiL  p.  169.) 

The  author  refers  to  the  works  of  Chassaignac  as  having  given  an  impulse 
to  a  more  exact  study  of  the  subject  of  osteomyelitis,  though  he  believes  the 
French  author  to  have  pushed  his  conclusions  to  an  extravagant  height.  He 
distinguishes  osteomyelitis  from  spontaneous  separation  of  the  epiphyses, 
which  latter  phenomenon  is  only  occasionally  caused  by  that  disease,  being 
caused  also  by  (1)  periostitis,  (2)  acute  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring 
joint,  (3)  ostitis,  circumscribed,  or  confined  to  the  ioint  end.  He  distinguishes 
abo  the  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  medullary  tissue  which  is  related 
to  tubercle  and  chronic  abscess  of  the  bone,  and  is  a  comparatively  trivial 
affection,  from  the  diffuse  osteomvelitis,  of  which  alone  he  speaks  here,  and  of 
which  the  only  instances  he  adduces  are  from  the  bone  most  frequently 
affected,  and  wliose  affections  are  of  the  gravest  moment — the  femur.  Seven- 
teen oases  are  given,  in  which,  after  death  or  amputation,  the  medullary  canal 
was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  diffused  suppuration,  or  in  which  necrosed  por* 
tions  were  extracted  from  the  central  cavitv  of  the  bone,  the  case  having  ter- 
minated favourablv.  The  disease  is  described  as  being  frequently  complicated 
hj  periostitis  and  bv  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  joint,  the  former  affec- 
tion being  subdivided  into  purulent,  fibrous,  hemorrhagic,  and  osteoplastic 
periostitis.  In  young  subjects  (and  most  of  the  cases  he  reUtes  occurred 
before  the  period  ot  complete  ossification)  the  epipliysis  may  be  separated. 
The  author  describes  also  two  different  forms  of  the  inflammation  of  the  me- 
dullary tissue,  which  he  appears  to  refer  to  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the 
Tcins  of  the  medulla,  and  to  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissue 
respectively.  Dr.  Demme  describes  at  great  length  the  pathological  anatomy, 
the  complications,  and  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  as  he  understands  it. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  he  dissuades  from  the  early  and  free  incisions 
which  have  been  usually  recommended,  and  lays  great  stress  upon  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  local  use  of  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  The  pus  is 
to  be  evacuated  with  a  trocar  when  it  becomes  necessary.  He  believes  that 
the  disease  is  neither  so  acute  nor  so  deadly  as  the  descriptions  of  Chassaignac 
and  others  would  imply ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  doubt  might  be  expressed  as 
to  whether  some  of  his  cases,  at  any  rate,  were  not  instances  ot  ordinary 
ostitis,  extending  gradually  inwards.    He  is  in  favour  of  trephining  the  bonep 
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er  piercing  it  with  a  trocar  in  appropriate  cases.  AmputaUon  should  only  be 
performed  as  a  secondary  operation,  and  then  is  rarely  necessary.  In  the  acuta 
fttat^  of  the  disease  it  will  usually  if  not  always  fail. 

The  paper  b  a  very  long  one,  and  we  can  only  point  out  some  of  its  prin- 
cipal points. 

V.  Varicote  Aneurysm  of  the  Bend  of  ike  Elbow.  By  Professor  EiTTER. 
(Wochenblatt  aer  Zeitschrift  der  k.  k.  Ges.  der  Aerzte  in  Wien,  Aug. 
]5th,  1862,p.  257.) 

Professor  Bitter  describes  an  interesting  case  of  varicose  aneurysm,  after 
venesection,  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  aneurysm  was  caused  by  a  wound 
of  the  radial  artery,  which  lay  above  the  fascia,  there  being  a  high  division  of 
the  brachial.  Forcible  flexion  of  the  elbow  and  digital  compression  liaving 
been  ineffectually  tried,  the  brachial  artery  was  secured  on  the  Hunterian  plan, 
and  with  success.  Slight  pulsation  was  detected  at  the  wrist  three  hours  after 
the  ligature  of  the  brachial,  and  pulsation  was  clearly  perceived  in  the 
aneurysm  six  hours  after  the  operation,  but  shortly  subsided,  and  the  cure  was 
perfect. 

TI.  On  the  Operaiion  for  Cleft  Palate  in  In/aney,     By  Dr.  Billroth. 

(Langenbeck's  Archiv,  vol.  ii.  p.  657.) 

Dr.«Billroth,  of  Zurich,  relates  three  cases  in  which  he  operated,  in  infancy, 
for  complete  fissure  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  complicatea  with  double  hare- 
lip. In  one  case  complete  success  was  obtained.  Tlie  cleft  was  8  millimetres 
in  breadth  at  its  posterior  part,  5  millimetres  at  its  anterior,  and  35  milli« 
metres  in  length  (a  millimetre  may  be  taken  to  be  '04  in.) ;  there  was  slight 
proiection  of  the  intermaxillary  bone.  The  child  was  a  nealthy  and  strong 
male  infant,  twenty-ei^ht  weeks  old.  In  the  first  operation,  the  whole  cleft  in 
the  palate  was  brought  together  in  the  way  recommended  by  Langenbeck. 
Only  the  posterior  part  (i.e.,  the  velum  pendulum)  united.  A  month  afterwards 
the  operation  for  hare-lip  was  performed,  but  not  with  entire  success.  Hoopine- 
cougii  came  on  and  delayed  the  treatment.  Three  months  afterwards  the  cleft 
in  the  hard  palate  (which  had  greatly  contracted)  was  successfully  operated 
on,  and  shortlv  afterwards  the  union  of  the  hare-lip  was  perfected,  ana  so  the 
child  completely  cured.  In  the  two  other  cases  the  operation  failed.  The 
author  admits  the  severitv  of  the  operation,  which,  allowing  for  the  pauses 
necessary  to  recover  the  child  from  faintness,  &c.,  must  be  reckoned  to  take 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  recommends  that  the  hare-lip  should  be  first 
operated  on  as  early  93  possible ;  that  the  operation  on  tlie  palate  should  be 
deferred  till  the  child  is  from  eight  to  twelve  months  old,  and  in  good  health ; 
and  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  its  nursing  and  feeding  in  the 
mean  time. 


VII.  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  :  its  Complieations. 

lilr.  Smyly  contributes  to  the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  Nov.  1862,  a 
paper  containing  a  short  account  of  various  complicated  cases  of  stricture^ 
!Hc  says — 

"  Many  local  and  constitutional  affections  are  found  to  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  stricture,  the  connexion  of  which  is  not  obvious.  Thus,  in  a 
patient  who  had  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  which  resisted  all  treat- 
ment i4>plied  to  the  part,  the  scleroma  was  found  to  yield  immediately  after 
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dflaUHon  of  the  strictniet.  Xenralgui  of  the  testide  also  has  been  found  to 
be  relieved  bj  treatment  applied  to  the  urethra. 

**  A  well-remaned  case  of  paraplegia,  oocorring  in  a  groom,  aged  thirt j-fire 
yean,  was  also  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  stricture  in  hb  urethra.  This  man 
recovered  the  use  of  hb  legs  so  oompletelj  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  work  in 
the  livery  stables. 

"  Pains,  supposed  to  be  rheumatic,  often  depend  on  the  existence  of  stric- 
ture."   [Of  this  an  illustration  is  given.] 


Yin.  Staiiitia  of  Fracture.    B;  Dr.  Gurlt.    (Langenbeck's 

Arehiv,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.) 

Gurlt  nves  a  summaiy  of  the  fractures  admitted  as  out-  and  in-patients  into 
the  London  Hospital,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  that  hospital  for  twenty 
years,  to  illustrate  the  normal  frequency  of  fractures  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  body.  The  returns  do  not  specify  the  portion  of  each  bone  affected,  but 
merely  the  bone  itself— e.g.,  fracture  of  the  femur,  of  the  spine,  of  the  hand, 
&c.    The  whole  number  of  cases  is  22,616. 


DL  Hitmorrkaae  from  a  Varicote  Ulcer  after  Smmremon  of  the  Catawtemia, 
By  Dr.  F.  Mosleb,  of  Giessen.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xiii.  Hefte  1  and 
2,  p.  195.) 

The  patient,  aged  forty-one,  in  good  general  health,  had  been  much  Object 
fo  epistaxis  when  voung,  and  began  to  menstruate  at  sixteen  years  old.  The 
catamenia  generally  came  every  three  weeks,  and  lasted  eight  days.  When 
twenty-four  years  of  a^  she  was  the  subject  of  baemorrhaee  from  the  va^;ina, 
supposed  to  oe  from  fnght,  and  at  twenty -eight  she  married  and  was  five  times 
confined.  Whilst  pregnant,  she  had  much  swelline  of  the  lower  limbs.  The 
veins  of  her  legs  became  enlarged,  and  increased  always  during  menstruation ; 
and  in  1857,  a  varicose  ulcer  formed  on  the  right  le^.  On  one  occasion,  the 
menses  suddenly  disappeared,  owing  to  fright,  and  an  increase  of  the  swelling 
of  the  right  leg,  and  of  the  dilatation  of  the  veins,  succeeded.  Two  days  after, 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  came  on,  and  this  was  followed  by  trembling  of 
the  limbs  and  considerable  bieDiorrhage,  causing  syncope  and  vomiting.  This 
loss  of  blood  was  at  first  thought  to  be  from  the  uterus,  but  found  subsequently 
to  be  from  the  ulcer  on  the  leg.  The  collapse  from  the  hnmorrha^  was  so 
excessive,  that  life  was  despaired  of  for  several  hours.  By  dint  of  cold  applied 
locally,  astringents,  and  compression,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  the  patient  could 
leave  her  bed  in  fourteen  days.  The  ulcer  could  not  be  healed,  owiDff  to  the 
impossibility  of  quiet  being  observed,  but  there  was  no  return  of  hemor- 
rhage. At  each  menstrual  period,  however,  the  swelling  of  the  foot  and  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins  returned. 


X.  A  Case  of  SuceesMful  Ovariotomy.    By  M.  BonnsT.    (Bulletin 
G^n.  de  Therapeutique,  tome  Ixiii.  p.  409,  Nov.  1862.) 

The  operation  of  ovariotomy  appears  to  be  becoming  introduced  into  France 
as  one  of  the  regular  resources  of  surgery.  M.  Boinet  det^ls  the  case  of  a 
married  Udy,  a^ed  about  thirty,  the  subiect  of  a  unilocular  cyst,  which  M. 
Boinet  believed  to  be  ovarian,  and  which  had  been  tapped  frequently,  and  in- 
jected seven  times  with  iodine.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  a  consider- 
able and  progressive  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fluid,  from  eighteen  litres 
to  sixteen,  fourteen,  and  twelve  successively.     The  general  health,  however^ 
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be^n  to  give  way,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  M.  Boinet  operated.  The 
incision  in  the  linea  alba  was  ten  centimHres  (say,  three  inches  and  a  half)  in 
fengtb ;  and  the  tumour  was  easily  extracted  after  evacuating  the  cyst,  which 
composed  the  whole  of  it,  except  "  a  sort  of  areolar  tumour,"  composed  of 
**  fibroplastic  tissue"  (not  yeij  clearly  described),  which  was  contained  in  the 
walls  of  the  cyst.  The  pedicle  was  easily  drawn  out  and  the  case  did  welL 
It  is  not  quite  clear  that  this  cyst  was  really  one  of  the  ovary. 

Another  successful  case  of  ovariotomy,  by  M.  N61aton,  will  be  found  in  the 
'  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M6decine,'  Sept.  1862,  p.  34<7,  and  an  unsuccessful 
case,  by  Dr.  Panse,  is  alluded  to  in  the  same  pubhcation,  Oct.  1862|  p.  401. 


XL  VeUeo-Vaginal  Fuiula,     A  Discussion  at  the  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie  da 
Paris.  Sept.  24th,  1862.    (L'Union  M^icale,  Dec.  2nd,  1862.) 

MM.  Danyau  and  Berand  introduced  a  case  in  which  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula^ 
about  two  centimetres  in  length  and  a  little  more  than  a  centimHre  in  width--* 
one  centimetre  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus — ^which  was  discovered  on 
the  tenth  day  after  delivery,  healed  in  eight  days  by  cauterization  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  keeping  a  catheter  fixed  in  the  bladder. 

M.  Vemeuil  doubted  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  catheter  in — ^he  had  seen 
a  case  in  which  a  small  fistula  healed  spontaneously,  without  any  catheter  in 
the  bladder. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  sinus  is  long,  the  walls  have  more  chance 
of  uniting,  while,  if  it  is  short,  the  two  mucous  surfaces  (of  the  bladder  and 
vagina)  become  continuous,  and  the  cleft  cannot  close. 

M.  Maijolin  had  also  had  a  case  of  closing  of  a  considerable  cleft  from  merely 
keeping  a  catheter  in  the  bladder. 

M.  Depaul  said  that  he  had  seen  four  cases  of  spontaneous  cure.  In  one  of 
these  he  had  been  obliged  to  remove  the  catheter,  as  it  was  not  tolerated  y 
still  the  cure  progressed  uninterruptedly. 


XII.  Polypus  of  the  Larvnx,    By  Dr.  Fauvel,    (L'Union  M^dicale, 

December  2nd,  1862.) 

M.  Fauvel  related  to  the  Soci6t6  de  Chirurgie  tlie  case  of  a  patient  in  whom 
he  had  discovered  a  polypus  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope.  The 
patient  was  forty-two  years  of  asre,  of  good  constitution,  and  had  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  this  affection  (cough,  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  painful  enuncia- 
tion accompanied  by  expectoration)  since  1854.  By  the  laryngoscope  a  tumour 
the  size  of  a  pea  was  seen  at  the  anterior  part  and  left  side  of  the  glottis» 
above  the  left  true  vocal  chord,  and  falling  back  upon  it.  Its  insertion  appeared 
to  be  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  It  seemed  to  slip  easily  in  and  out  of  the 
Tcntricle  of  the  larynx.  It  could  be  easily  reached  by  means  of  curved  forceps 
made  for  the  purpose,  with  which  M.  Fauvel  proposed  to  attempt  its  extrac* 
tion,  before  doing  which  he  was  advised  by  other  members  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  dead  subject  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  with  those  in- 
struments. M.  Fauvel  gives  a  short  account  of  the  operation  which  Professor 
Brnns  performed  on  his  own  brother  for  the  extraction  of  a  polypus  from  the 
larynx.  In  Bruns's  case  (which  was  successful),  very  complex  instruments 
were  judged  necessary. 

This  was  the  third  case  of  polypus  of  the  larynx  which  M.  Fauvel  had  met 
with  in  a  single  month.  In  one  of  them  the  patient  was  suffering  from  cancer 
of  the  rectum,  of  which  she  shortly  died;  and  post-mortem  examination 
enabled  M.  Fauvel  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis  of  the  laryngeal 
tumour. 
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We  must  content  onndves  with  short  references  to  the  following  papers : 

Amputation. — Use  of  a  Clamp-Tourniquet  on  the  Abdominal  Aorta  for 
Bestraining  Hsmorrbage  in  Amputation  at  or  near  the  Hip-joint.  (£dinb. 
Hed.  Joum.,  Nov.,  1862,  p.  43I.)^Anotber  Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Th^h 
at  its  Upper  Fourth,  in  which  Acupressure  was  successfulW  emplojed.  By 
P.  H.  Handyside,  M.D.  (Head  before  the  Edmburgli  Medico-Chirurgieal 
Society.) — Primary  and  Secondary  Amputations  in  American  Military  Pibc- 
tice.    (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Oct.  9th,  1862,  p.  196.) 

Aneurysm, — ^A  Case  of  Traumatic  Aneurysm  of  the  Pemoral  Artery  cured 
in  the  space  of  seven  hours  by  Digital  dompression.    By  M.  Cbassaignac. 

ili'Union  M^dicaie,  Dec.  2nd,  1862,  p.  429.)— Suggestions  for  the  Use  of 
Silver  Ligatures,  imperfectly  constricting  the  Artery,  for  the  Cure  of  Aneu- 
rysm. By  Dr.  J.  Minkiewic«.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xxiv.  p.  268.) — ^A 
Successful  Case  of  Ligature  of  the  Common  Iliac  Artery  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Bickersteth  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  July,  1862,  p.  8.— Diagnosis  between 
Aneurysm  of  the  Cceliac  Axis  and  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta.  (L' Union  M6d., 
July  8th,  1862,  p.  56 ;  Omodei  Annali,  Aug.,  1862,  p.  S43.)— IntrarOrbitai 
Aneurysm  successfully  treated  l^  Tying  the  Common  Carotid  Artery.  By 
Dr.  Grieg.  (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  iJov.,  1862,  d.  446.)— A  Case  of  Spon- 
taneous Aneurysm  of  the  Radial  Artery  cured  by  twenty-four  hours'  con- 
tinuous and  ten  days'  intermitting  Digital  Compression  of  the  Brachial 
Artery.  By  Dr.  Leudes(krf.  (Langenl^k's  Archiv,  iii.  416.)— A  Case  of 
Spontaneous  Aneurysm  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  a  Patient  labouring  under 
Cardiac  Disease,  cured  by  Ligature  of  the  Brachial  Artery  after  the  failure  of 
Compression  and  Flexion.  By  Dr.  £.  Hamilton.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal, 
Nov.,  1862,  p.  295.) — A  Case  of  Traumatic  Aneurysm  of  the  Palmar  Arch 
successfully  extirpated  by  Chloride  of  Zinc.  By  Prof.  N^laton.  (Joum.  de 
M^.  et  Chir.  Prat.,  May,  1862.) 

Artifeial  Pupil. — Report  on  180  Cases  in  the  Practice  of  Desmarres. 
(Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  250.) 

Bone,  Tn/ammation  of. — Lorinser.  (Wiener  "Wochenschrift,  June  28,  July 
6, 12,  Aug.  2,  9, 16,  23,  Sept.  13,  20,  Oct.  4.)— Surgical  Experiences  on  the 
Curvatures  and  the  Growth  of  Boiie.  Dr.  R.  Yolkmann.  ( Virchow's  Archiv, 
Band  xxiv.  p.  612.) 

Cle/i  Palate. — ^On  the  Restoration  of  Congenital  Pissures,  affecting  the 
Hard  and  Soft  Palate,  with  a  Comparison  of  the  Resources  individually  offered 
by  Prothesis  and  Autoplasty. — A  Letter  addressed  to  Professor  Lawrence,  by 
Dr.  Debout.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1862,  p.  490.) — 
The  whole  History  of  the  Operation  for  Fissure  of  the  Hard  Palate,  and  the 
Controversy  as  to  the  Originality  of  Langenbeck's  so-called  "osteoplastic" 
operation,  carefully  summed  up  (with  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of  the  (serman 
surgeon)  by  Streubel.    (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1862,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  71.) 

Eye. — ^Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Eye.  Dr.  Schiess.  (Virchow*s  Archiv, 
Band  xxiv.  p.  557,  and  Dr.  Kleb,  ibid.,  p.  358.)— A  Case  of  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Lachrymal  Gland,  with  Exophthalmia  after  Injury,  successfully  treated,  with 
Preservation  of  Ybion,  by  Extirpation  of  the  Tumour.  Dr.  Warlomcmt. 
(Annales  de  la  Soci^t6  M^d.-Chir.  ae  Brages,  tome  x.  p.  248.) 

Finder. — M.  Arrachat  describes  an  affection  of  the  fingers,  of  which  he  saya 
only  seven  cases  have  been  published,  and  which  consists  in  the  development 
on  the  flexor  tendons  of  a  nodular  swelling,  hindering  motion.  The  joint 
above  is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  extended,  except  once  or  twice  at  a  time,  and  then 
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with  a  snap ;  lience  the  French  name  proposed  by  M.  Ndlaion,  doi^i  a  ressort. 
The  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  permanent  extension  on  a  splint  for 
about  a  fortnight,  when  the  uodulnr  sweliiog  will  disappear.  (Ann.  de  la  Soc* 
M6d.-Chir.  de  Bruges,  1862,  p.  67.) 

Futula, — A  Case  of  Fcecal  Fistula  from  Tubercular  Disease,  commanicating 
with  the  Bladder.     (Wiener  Wochenschrift,  April  6,  12,  1862.) 

Fracture  {Ununited). —k  Case  in  which  Mr.  Jordan's  Subperiosteal  Resection 
was  attempted,  but  found  to  be  impracticable.  Cure  by  Ordinary  Resection. 
Dr.  Berend.    (Allgemeine  M^d. CentralZeitung,  March  12, 1862.) 

Gangrene. — Observations  on  Acute  Gan^ene  resulting  from  Fracture  of  the 
_  eg,  by  Sam.  G.  Wilmot,  M.        ' 
Medieal  Science,  1862,  p.  311.) 
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Leg,  by  Sam.  G.  Wilmot,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.    (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 


Harelip. — Dr.  Steinlin.  On  the  Operation  for  Double  Harelip,  complicated 
with  Double  Fissure  of  the  Palate  and  Projection  of  the  Intermaxillary  Bone, 
performed  after  the  Method  of  Blandiu,  i.e.,  by  Excision  of  a  Triangular  Piece 
of  the  Septum  Nasi,  and  Replacement  of  the  Intermaxillary  Portion. 

Bead,  Injuries  of  the, — Martini  (Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  1862,  vol.  cxy.  p. 
320.) 

Hernia. — On  the  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Stran^^ulated  Hernia  by  the  Appli- 
cation of  Ice,  both  before  and  after  the  Operation,  as  a  Preventive  against 
Consecutive  Peritonitis.  Dr.  A.  Dumas.  (Annales  de  la  Soc.  M6d.-Chir.  de 
Bruges,  1862,  p,  45.) 

Hip' Joint. — Resection  of  the  Hip  in  a  Youn^  Man.  Death.  Statistics  of 
this  Operation  at  Different  Ages,  showing  that  it  should  only  be  practised  in 
Childhood.  (Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie,  Sept.  3,  1862.  L'Union  M^dicale,  Nor. 
18, 1862,  p.  333.) 

Intestines. — ^Intestinal  Obstruction  by  the  Solitary  Band  and  Intestinal  Obstruc- 
tion by  Invagination.  Two  Papers  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dical bociety  of  London,  for  Private  Circulation.  By  John  Gay,  F.  R.C. S. — ^Two 
Cases  in  which  the  Intestines  were  Obstructed  by  Forei^  Bodies  (swallowed 
in  one  case  and  introduced  per  anum  in  the  other),  and  in  which  the  Patients 
were  cured  by  opening  the  Abdomen  and  the  Intestine,  and  sewing  up  and 
returning  the  latter.  l)r.  Francesco  Reali.  (Omodei's  ^nali,  October,  1862, 
pp.  191, 193.) 

Lmphaties. — A  Case  of  Lymphatic  Fistula  following  a  Wound,  cured  by 
Digital  Pressure  on  the  Distal  Side  of  the  Wound.  Dr.  Leudersdorf.  (Lan- 
genbeck's  Archiv,  iii.  417.) 

Malignant  Pustule,  Case  of, — (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  3, 
1862,  p.  446.) 

(Esophagotomy. — A  successful  Case  of  this  Operation.  Prof.  Inzani.  (Omodei 
Annali,  Sept.,  1862,  p.  571.) 

Ovariotomy. — Hydatids  of  the  Omentum,  removed  with  success  in  a  Case  of 
supposed  Ovarian  Dropsy.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.,  1862,  p.  478.) 

Pemphigus. — Affecting  the  Mucous  Membranes  and  the  Mouth.  Rolett. 
(Wiener  Wochensch.,  May  10,  1862.) 

Pharynx. — Chronic  Pharyngitis.  Dr.  Stifft.  (Deutsche  Klinik,  Aug.  30, 
Sept.  6,  13,  24, 1862.) 

Prostate  Oland.—On  Abscesses  around  the  Prostate  {peri^prostaiiques),  oo- 
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enrriiig  in  Gonorrhcea,  after  Catbeterization,  Contusion,  Venereal  Excesses,  &c. 
Dr,  Parmentier.    (L'tJnion  MMicale,  June  25, 1862.) 

•  Skull. — Necrosis  of  the  Frontal  Bone  (entitled  '  Remarkable  Tamor  over 
the  Os  Frontis,  contaiuing  Air*).  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  May 
22, 1862.) 

Spina  Bifida,  in  the  Form  of  a  Pendulous  Tumour,  whicb  was  successfully 
removed.    (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July  3, 1862,  p.  456.) 

.  S^kilii, — On  Svphilitic  Inoculation.  By  Prof.  Sigismund,  of  Vienna. 
(Wiener  Wochenscur.,  June  7, 21, 1862.) — On  the  Conseaueuoes  of  Re-ex]>osure 
to  Syphilis  in  Persons  who  have  been  previously  affectea.  M.  Diday.  (Arch. 
G^n.  de  M^,  July  and  Aug.,  1862,  pp.  26, 176.) 

Tenotomy, — Manual  Extension  as  a  Substitute  for  Tenotomy.  (Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joum.,  Sept.  18, 1862,  p.  145.) 

Vagina,  Imjmrforatian  of. — A  case  in  which  a  young  woman  who  bad  never 
menstruated,  except  through  the  rectum,  married,  and  the  vagina  was  found 
to  be  closed  near  its  orifice,  a  fistula  existing  from  its  back  part  into  the  rectum, 
through  which  water  could  be  injected  into  the  uterine  portion  of  the  vagina. 
The  imperforation  was  remedied  by  operation,  so  that  coition  could  be  effected, 
but  the  fistula  remained  to  be  operated  on.  M.  Bejrau.  (Bulletin  de  Th6ra- 
peutiqne,  Nov.  13, 1SC2,  p.  415.) 

Varicocele, — Experiments  on  Animals  to  test  the  Value  of  the  Different 
Operations  for  Varicocele.  Dr.  J.  Minkiewicz.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xxv. 
p.  193.) 

Veim, — Rupture  of  the  Superior  Vena  Cava,  with  Wound  of  the  (Esophagus. 
(Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  1862,  vol  cxvi.  p.  69.) 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
Bt  Robert  Ba&mes,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P. 

Lceiorcr  on  Hldwilbrj  at  8t.Thomas'i  HocplUl,  Phyiioiaii  to  the  Boyal  Maternity  Charitj,  fte. 

I.  The  NoN-P&EGNAifT  State. 

1.  Invenion  of  the  Uterus  existing  Two  Yean,  and  reduced  after  Proceeding 

continued  Three  Months, 
2  On  Elongation  of  the  Vaginal  portion  of  the  Uterus  in  the  Pregnant  and  NoU' 

wegnani  Woman  as  cause  of  Prolapsus^  with  Three  Cates  of  Removal  of  the 

Vaginal  portion,    Bj  Ed.  Maktin.    (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Sept.  1862.) 
3.  A   Case    of  Ovariotomy  successfully  performed  at  Strasbourg,      By   M. 

Kgeberle.     (Bull.  Gin,  de  Th^rap.,  July,  1862.) 

1.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Bimbaum's  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus : 
A  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  was  delivered  easily  of  lier  first  child.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  labour,  on  getting  up,  a  round  red  tumour  suddenly  came 
through  tbe  external  genitals.  It  was  recognised  to  be  the  inverted  uterus ; 
it  was  replaced  in  the  vagina,  but  not  reduced.  She  suckled  her  child  for  a 
year,  tismorrha^  did  not  appear  during  lactation.  After  weaning  she 
Decame  very  anaemic  from  metrorrhagia.  The  means  employed  to  reduce  the 
inversion  were  the  alternate  use  of  a  Gariel's  air-pessary,  and  pressure  on  the 
fundus  of  the  tumour  with  a  uterine  sound  headed  with  a  round  metallic  knob 
the  size  of  an  acorn.  The  latter  manoeuvre  was  frequently  resorted  to,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  the  reposition  was  effected.  Menstruation  of 
normal  type  returned,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
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8.  Dr.  Martin  describes  seyeral  cases  of  hypertrophied  elongation  of  the 
cervix  uteri  occurring  during  pregnancy,  and  three  cases  of  a  similar  condition 
in  the  non-pre^ant  state,  in  these  hitter  cases,  amputation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  vagmal  portion  was  effected  by  the  6craseur.  One  case  is  de- 
scribed as  having  healed  imperfectly;  the  other  two  recovered  completely. 

3.  Attention  is  directed  to  a  case  of  ovariotomy  followed  by  recovery,  per- 
formed «t  Strasbourg  by  M.  Koeberl^,  in  order  to  record  the  progress  of  this 
operation  on  the  Continent,  and  to  indicate  the  following  points  of  practice 
adopted,  which  may  have  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  successful 
result.  Obstinate  vomiting  followed  the  operation.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
parts  and  avoid  vascular  congestion  in  the  abdomen,  M.  Kceberl^  kept  up  com- 
pression by  his  hands  during  two  hours,  and  then  substituted  pressure  oy  two 
bladders  filled  with  ice,  one  on  either  side  of  the  incision,  supported  by  ban- 
dages. Putrefaction  of  the  suppurating  stump  was  arrested  by  application  of 
perchloride  of  iron. 


II.  Pkegnancy. 

1.  Furtker  CotUributiom  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Tratiimigration  of  the  Human 

Ooum.    By  Prof.  Kdssmaul.     (Monatsclir.  f.  Gcburtsk.,  Oct.  1862.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy,    By  Dr.  Brandt,  of  Madeira.     (Edin- 

burgh Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  1862.) 

3.  Totat  Procidentia  of  a  Gravid  Womb,    By  Dr.  HusTY.    (Wien,  Allg.  Med. 
Zeitsc.,  1862.) 

4.  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy  ;  Mature  Living  Child  in  a  Right  Inguinal  Hernia ; 

Delivery  by  Operation,    By  Dr.  MUlleb.    (Allgem.  Wien.  Med.  Zeitnng, 
1862.) 

1.  Professor  Kussmaul  gives  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  review  of  the 
question  of  the  transmigration  of  the  ovum  to  the  opposite  side.  He  first 
relates  the  following  case :  A  woman  died  in  1851,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
days,  after  having  suffered  from  acute  pains  in  the  lower  abdomen,  then  in 
the  chest,  with  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  and  collapse.  In  the 
abdominal  cavity  much  effused  blood  was  found.  The  preparation  taken 
from  the  body  is  described  as  follows :  the  uterus,  pear-shaped,  was  enlarged ; 
the  cavity  was  lined  with  decidua,  terminating  at  the  os  internum  and  at  the 
!Fallopian  tubes ;  the  anterior  aspect  and  the  two  sides  of  the  uterus  were 
covered  with  stringy  growths  ot  cellular  tissue ;  the  left  ovarium  was  very 
large,  was  very  near  the  uterus ;  both  surfaces  were  covered  with  stringy 
growths  of  cellular  tissue ;  thin  strong  threads  ran  from  the  outer  end  of  this 
ovary  to  the  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube ;  a  well-developed  corpus  luteum 
was  found  in  the  outer  part ;  the  left  tube  showed,  together  with  the  broad 
ligament,  short  and  long  free-hanging  threads  of  cellular  tissue.  The  riffht 
ovary  had  no  corpus  luteum,  but  was  also  covered  with  threads ;  its  outer  free 
€nd  impinged  upon  a  tumour,  the  fruit-sac.  The  right  tube  was  dilated  in  its 
outer  half  into  a  thick  fleshy  swelling.  Between  the  right  ovary  and  right 
tube  was  a  cyst  with  thin  walls  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  The  fruit-sac  was  as 
large  as  a  goose's  egg ;  it  lay  behind  the  riprht  tube  and  ovary,  apparency 
grown  to  both.  The  walls  of  the  sac  consisted  of  peritoneum,  a  strong  mus- 
cular layer,  chorion,  and  amnion.  A  placenta  with  blood-extravasation  was 
fouud  inside,  and  an  embryo  of  over  two  months*  development. 

Since  the  corpus  luteum  was  on  the  left  side,  and  the  tubal  gestation  was  on 
the  right  at  the  fringed  extremity,  the  ovum  must  have  passed  over  from  the 
left  ovary  to  the  right  tube.  Kussmaul  holds  it  to  be  improbable  that  the 
ovum  made  its  way  through  the  left  tube,  across  the  uterus,  and  along  the 
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entire  length  of  the  right  tabe,  because  the  middle  portion  of  the  right  tnbe 
was  compressed  by  the  cyst  described.  Hence  he  concludes  that  it  anrired  by 
a  shorter  way,  either  diiectly,  or  after  a  passage  through  the  abdominal  cavity 
into  the  right  tube— that  is,  there  was  an  extra-uterine  trantmigration, 

Kussmaul  cites  the  two  cases  of  OldJiam  and  Kokitansky,  iu  support  of  the 
occurrence  of  extra-uterine  transmigration.  Iu  Rokitanskv's  case  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  ovum  led  to  a  uterine  pregnancy ;  in  Oldham  s  to  an  interstitial 
pregnancy;  and  in  the  present  case  to  a  tubal  pregnancy. 

If,  sars  Kussmaul,  in  these  three  cases  the  morsus  diaboli  of  one  side  had  been 
united  bv  adhesions  to  the  opposite  ovary,  the  mode  in  which  the  migration 
happenea  would  be  clear  enough,  but  such  adhesions  were  probable  in  Omham's 
case  only.  Kolb  showed  that  the  morsus  diaboli  of  one  side  was  often  easily 
brought  into  rektion  with  the  opposite  ovary,  and  argued  that  during  life,  as 
the  result  of  straining  and  tlie  turgescence  attending  menstruation,  such  a  re- 
lation was  frequently  t)rought  about.  Kussmaul,  however,  contends  that  sudi 
proximity  was  not  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  ovum. 

He  cites  the  observations  of  J.  Miiiler  that  in  many  amphibia  and  fishes,  the 
opening  of  the  tubes  is  widely  distant  from  the  ovaries.  He  argues  that  through 
the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  a  kind  of  capillary  stream  is  set  up  which 
mostly  leads  towards  the  openings  of  the  tubes ;  that  this  is  more  nkely  to 
sweep  the  ovum  into  the  tube  corresponding  to  the  ovary  from  which  the  ovum 
escaped.  If  the  ovum  escapes  from  the  ninder  surface  of  the  ovary,  it  may 
easily  fall  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  be  lost  altogether. 

Kussmaul  then  quotes  Rouget,*  who  brines  into  play  various  muscular 
actions  either  unknown  or  overlooked.  In  ampoibia  Ilouget  thinks  the  ova  are 
guided  to  the  tubes  by  compression  of  the  abdomen.  In  birds,  mammalia,  and 
man,  liouset  thinks  a  special  muscular  apparatus,  consisting  of  smooth  fibres, 
exists  in  the  investments  of  the  ovary  and  tube ;  in  m«in  also  m  the  mesovarium 
and  broad  ligament  which,  under  reflex  action,  during  ovulation,  guide  the  ovum 
into  the  tube.  But  Kussmaul  seems  to  incline  to  the  ciliary-stream  theory  of 
Kolb.  He  then  says  that  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  an  ovum  from  the 
ovary  of  one  side  to  the  opposite  half  of  a  simple  uterus  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  placental  wound  is  not  seldom  found  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  ovary 
which  furnishes  the  corpus  lutcum,  and  even,  as  Virchow  observed,  over  the 
mouth  of  the  opposite  Fallopian  tube.  Kussmaul  also  holds  it  probable  that  intra- 
uterine transmigration  may  be  effected  through  the  muscular  erectile  action  or 
compression  of  the  uterus  occurring  shortly  after  conception,  squeezing  the  yet 
free  ovum  upwards  towards  the  opening  of  the  opposite  tube,  and  possibly  into 
the  tube  itself. 

2.  The  case  of  extra-uterine  fcetation  described  by  Dr.  Brandt  is  a  remark- 
able one.  The  subject  of  it  bore  two  children  normally ;  became  pregnant  a 
third  time,  but  did  not  bring  forth.  Four  ;f ears  after  this,  she  was  delivered  of 
a  living  ehild,  and  of  another  child  also  living  seven  years  later.  She  died  in 
1858,  having  carried  her  extra-uterine  fcetus  fifty-four  years,  and  through  two 
normal  pregnancies.  At  the  autopsy  a  bony  tumour  was  extracted  from  the 
abdomen  on  the  right  side.  The  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tnbe  of  the  left  side 
were  perfect.  The  tumour  weighed  four  pounds,  was  eight  inches  long,  five 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  This  bony  cyst  contained  a  U£tus,  which,  it  was 
conjectured,  must  have  lived  a  long  time  after  the  natural  term  of  birth.  The 
upper  jaw  had  three  teeth,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  second  molar. 

3.  A  strong,  well-built  woman,  aged  thirty-four,  suffered  since  her  second 
labour  from  procidentia  of  the  uterus.    During  her  fourth  pregnancy,  the 

*  Journal  de  la  Physlologie.     1858. 
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uterus  could  never  be  replaced,  but  was  always  sapported  by  a  bandaji^.  When 
taken  in  labour,  the  os  uteri  was  found  swollen,  dilated,  and  near  the  knees ; 
the  head  of  the  child,  which  was  dead,  was  protruding.  The  pains  were  strong. 
Re  position  was  easily  effected,  but  the  parts  had  to  be  supported  to  maintain 
them  in  situ.  The  head  was  then  perforated,  and  with  much  trouble  labour 
was  completed.  The  child  weighed  nine  pounds.  The  mother  quickly  re- 
corered,  and  bore  two  years  later  a  healthy  child,  having  maintained  the  gravid 
womb  in  the  pelvis  by  a  bandage. 

4.  Br.  MuUer  relates  a  case  in  which  the  ovum  had  become  developed  in  an 
inguinal  hernia  of  the  right  side,  so  that  the  sac  springing  from  the  inguinal 
region  formed  a  round  tumour  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  weighing  about  eight 
pounds.  By  operation  a  mature  living  child  was  brought  to  light.  The  mot^ner 
died  an  hour  afterwards  of  internal  haemorrhage,  rost-mortem  examination 
was  not  permitted. 


in.  Partueibnt  and  Puerperal  State. 

1.  On  Ruptures  of  the  Uterus.  By  Dr.  B..  Olshausen.  (Monatsschr.  f. 
Geburtsk.,  Oct.  1862.) 

2.  On  the  Recent  Epidemic  of  Puerperal  Fever.  By  Johh  Denham,  M.D., 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital.  (Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sc.,  Nov.  1862.) 

3.  Puerperal  Pulmonary  Emboliem.  By  Dr.  Cowak.  (Proceedings  of  Edin. 
Obst.  Soc,  Edin.  Journ.,  Nov.  1862.) 

1.  Dr.  B.  Olshausen,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Lying-in  Institution  of 
Halle,  contributes  an  interesting  memoir  on  Buptures  of  the  Wouib,  and  espe* 
claily  on  that  form  of  lesion  of  continuitv  which  is  the  result  of  prolonged 
compression  and  friction  {Durchreibungen).  He  relates  three  cases.  Sum- 
manes  of  two  are  as  follows : 

Case  1. — Contracted  pelvis;  loss  of  pains  during  three  days;  perforation 
and  oephalotripsv.  After  complete  extraction  of  the  child,  the  uterus  being 
well  contractea,  hsBmorrhage  occurred.  Ten  minutes  later,  vomiting  of  green 
fluid  set  in;  some  collapse.    This  increased,  and  she  died  on  the  fourth  daj. 

Section:  Purulent  exudation  in  peritoneum,  especially  in  pelvic  region. 
Uterus  united  to  bladder  and  rectum  by  fresh  adhesions ;  in  fore  part  of  cer- 
vical portion  its  inner  surface  showed  a  loss  of  substance,  exactly  round, 
about  naif  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  centre  penetrated  deeply  into  the  muscular 
substance.  The  entire  spot  reminded  one,  by  its  terrace-like  structure,  of  the 
simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  peritoneum  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  mus- 
cular wall  were  not  perforated.  The  seat  corresponded  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 
On  the  hinder  lip  of  the  os  uteri  was  a  similar  round,  terraced  loss  of  substance, 
which,  however,  in  the  centre  quite  perforated  the  muscular  and  peritoneal 
coats.  The  opening  communicated  with  Douglas'  sac.  These  injuries  had 
caused  the  peritonitis. 

Case  2. — Obliquely  contracted  pelvis,  with  left  sacro-iliac  anchylosis ;  thrice 
unsuccessful  apphcation  of  the  forceps ;  continuous  vomiting ;  perforation  and 
oephalotripsv ;  death  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Section :  Yellow  neritonitic  exudation  covered  the  uterus  and  neighbouring 
intestines ;  a  pouna  of  sero-sanguinous  fluid  had  collected.  Uterus  well  con- 
tracted ;  in  the  cervical  region,  somewhat  to  the  left,  was  a  minute  opening, 
from  which  the  sanguineous  fluid  had  flowed  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  into 
Douglas'  sac.  The  place  which  had  been  bored  through  was  opposite  the  pro- 
montory. The  peiforated  spot  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  not  larger 
than  it  was  outside. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  injiuy  that  has  been  obserred  to  follow  the  tiae  of 
iht  lever. 

2.  Dr.  Denham  describes  the  fever  vhich  rafred  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in. 
Hospital,  in  November,  IbGl.  During  that  month  72  patients  were  delivered, 
16  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  of  whom  9  died.  In  5,  the  fever  was  of 
a  low  typhoid  form,  provin*^  fatal  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  labour.  la 
3,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  uterine  phlebitis  and  pyiemia,  proving  fatal — 
1  on  the  seventh,  1  on  the  eighth,  and  1  one  on  the  ninth  day.  The  remaining 
fatal  case  was  attacked  with  abdominal  pain  and  rigors  on  the  second  day  after 
delivery ;  on  the  nit^ht  of  the  fifth  she  had  two  marked  fits  of  convulsions,  with 
vomitinn:  of  black  fluid ;  she  never  became  conscious  after  the  first  fil^  but 
continued  comatose  until  the  ninth  day,  when  she  died. 

In  December,  there  were  103  deliveries — 14  were  attacked  with  puerperal 
fever,  and  3  with  scarlatina ;  9  of  the  puerperal-fever  cases  proved  fatal,  death 
taking  place,  with  one  exception,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day. 

From  the  1st  of  January  till  the  11th,  when  the  hospital  was  closed,  there 
were  37  deliveries — 16  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  and  4  with  scarla- 
tina. All  the  scarlatina  patients,  and  10  of  the  puerperal-fever  cases  died,  1  of 
them  in  twentv-four  hours. 

The  hospital  was  again  opened  early  in  February,  admitting  only,  however 
(fearful  experiment !),  a  limited  number  of  patients ;  30  deliveries  took  place, 
6  were  attacked,  2  died. 

Dr.  Denham  explains  that  the  class  of  patients  were  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and 
often  depressed  in  body  and  mind. 

The  author  then  discusses  the  question  of  contagion  and  epidemic  influence. 
He  appears  to  agree  with  his  emment  predecessor.  Dr.  McClintod^  that  the 
disease  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  propagated  by  the  accoucheur,  and  says,  "  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  puerperal  lever  possesses  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  the 
epidemic,  as  of  tne  infectious  character."  [But  whichever  {etiological  view  we 
may  incline  to,  the  fact  that  puerperal  fever  chooses  lying-in  hospitals  for  its 
favourite  habitat  seems  unassailable. — Reporter.] 

3.  A  primipara,  aged  twenty-two,  was  delivered  after  an  easy  labour. 
Sixteen  days  afterwards,  having  been  sitting  by  the  fireside,  and  feeling 
fatigued,  she  rose  to  get  into  bed,  whereupon  she  uttered  a  smothered  cry  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  after  which  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Seen  haif-an- 
hour  after  death,  face  purple,  mouth  drawn  to  one  side,  eves  open,  pupils 
widely  dilated,  muscidar  system  rigid,  hands  firmly  clenchedl  Autopsy  next 
day : — Brain  greatly  congested,  in  some  of  the  veins  globules  of  air  were  seen 
in  great  abundance.  Trachea  filled  with  mucus;  heart  healthy,  left  side 
empty,  contracted,  right  greatly  distended  with  fluid  blood  ;  lungs  mghly  con* 
gested;  a  fibrinous  clot  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long  was  found  in  the 
pnlmonanr  artery,  extending  into  its  left  branch.  The  dot  completely  plugged 
the  vessel. 


Reference  is  made  to  the  following  papers,  which  are  not  analysed  for 

want  of  space  : — 

1.  A  Case  of  Recurrent  Hemiplegia  during  Pregnancy.  By  Dr.  Andrew 
Inglis.    (Edinbui^h  Medical  Journal,  Sept.,  1802.) 

3.  Diphtheritic  Inflammation  of  the  Procident  Utems  and  Vagina.  By 
Dr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan.    (Ibid.,  Oct.,  1S62.) 

3  Deep  Vesico-Utero- Vaginal  Fistula  cured  by  Cauterization  with  Nitrate 
of  Silver :  plugging  of  vagina  with  amadou ;  a  Sims'  sound  maintained  in  the 
bladder.    (Pans  Society  de  Chirurgie,  L' Union  Med.,  Nov.,  1862.) 
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4.  Puerperal  ConvnlsioDS  ^three  cases) .  By  W.  L.  Wheeler,  M.D.  (Boston 
Medical  and  Surj^ical  Journal,  July,  1862.)  [In  addition  to  the  three  cases  of 
convulsions,  the  author  relates  a  case  in  which  the  urine,  tested  at  intervals 
throughout  pregnancy,  was  always  found  albnminons;  but  no  convulsions 
appeared.] 

6.  Cases  in  Midwifery.  By  Wm.  J.  Cox.  (Dnblin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Nov.  1862.)  [Amongst  other  cases,  the  author  relates  the 
histories  of  four  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions.] 

6.  Clinical  Midwifeij.  By  Dr.  EArosbotham.  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette* 
1862.)  [^Being  in  a  widely-read  English  journal,  reference  only  can  be  made 
to  these  instructive  cases.] 

7.  Plural  Births  in  connexion  with  Idiocy.  By  Arthur  Mitchell,  M.D. 
(Ibid.,  Nov.,  1862.) 

8.  Difficult  Parturition  as  a  Cause  of  Idiocy.  By  Arthur  Mitchell,  M.D. 
(Ibid.,  July,  1862.)  On  statistical  evidence,  chiefly.  Dr.  Mitchell  seeks  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  difficult  parturition  and  twin-births  and  idiocy. 
[In  the  last  volume  of  the  '  London  Obstetrical  Transactions'  is  an  interesting 
paper  by  Dr.  Little,  who  brings  forward  cases  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
that  aspiiyxia  at  birth  might  oe  a  cause  of  subsequent  mental  and  bodily 
defect.]  Dr.  Mitchell  observes  that  the  whole  historv  of  twin-births  is  ex- 
ceptional, indicates  imperfect  development,  and  feeble  organization  in  the 
product.    The  subject  is  one  deserving  of  further  inquiry.] 

9.  On  Uterine  Hasmatooele :  Experience  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
By  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan.  (Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.,  1862.)  In  this  in- 
structive memoir  the  author  relates  the  histories  of  six  cases. 

10.  Description  of  a  New  Method  of  Provoking  Premature  Labour.  By 
M.  Tamier.  (Proceedings  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  Nov.,  1862.) 
[This  method  is  simply  the  method  practised  and  published  more  than  two 
years  ago  by  the  Exporter,  Dr.  Barnes.  The  dilating-bag  described  by  M. 
Tamier,  however,  is  made  to  pass  completely  into  the  uterus.  It  therefore 
answers  very  imperfectly,  and  fails  to  secure  labour  within  a  reasonable  or  deJU 
nite  time.  This  aefective  form  of  apparatus  was  earljr  discovered  by  Dr.  Barnes, 
and  abandoned  for  the  efficient  forms  now  used  by  him. — ^R.B.] 

11.  New  Transfusion  Apparatus.  By  Dr.  Hamilton.  (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.» 
Oct.  1862.)  Dr.  Hamilton  describes  a  new  transfusion  apparatus.  Want  of 
space  compels  us  to  make  simple  reference  to  this  paper.  An  effective  working, 
transfusion  apparatus  is  a  real  desideratum  in  obstetric  practice.  Dr.  Hamilton 
will  have  rendered  important  service  if  his  contrivance  answers  the  purpose. 

12.  Cases  of  Puerpei;^  Fever.  By  Dr.  Macswiney.  (Prooeedbgs  of  Dublin 
Obstetricsd  Society.  (Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.,  1862.) 
The  author  descril>es  four  cases  occurring  in  private  practice. 

13.  On  the  Mechanism  of  Labour.  By  Dr.  Halahan.  Proceeding  of 
Dublin  Obstetrical  Society.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Nov.,  1862.) 

14.  A  Case  of  Extra-Uterine  Eoetation;  twin  conception  from  the  same 
ovary ;  normal  descent  of  one  foetus  into  the  womb ;  arrest  of  the  other  in  the 
Eallopian  tube;  escape  from  thence  by  ulceration  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, foUowed  by  nfl&morrhase,  and  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  By  Mr. 
Tufnell.  Proceedings  of  Duolm  Obstetrical  Society.  (Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Snence,  Nov.,  1862.) 
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Obtervatioiu  on  the  Rate  at  which  Muscular  Action  takes  place,  and  on  the 
Quantity  of  Work  stored  up  in  Muscle  deducible  from  that  Bate.  By  the 
Rev.  Sahuel  Haughtok,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin, 
and  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland. 

PART  I. 

In  the  Croonian  Lecture  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  on  Noyember  16th, 
1809,  Dr.  WoUaston  called  attention  to  the  sound,  or  susurrus,  produced  by 
the  muscles  when  in  a  state  of  contraction.  He  states  correctly  that  this 
sound  is  best  produced  by  inserting  gently  the  extremity  of  the  finger  into 
the  ear,  bringing  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  into 
strone  contraction.  The  muscular  susurrus  may  also  be  heard  easily  by  using 
a  stethoscope  upon  a  contracted  muscle,  either  of  the  observer's  or  of  any 
other  person's  body. 

Having  described  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  sound.  Dr.  WoUaston  adds, 
that  the  sound  "  resembles  most  nearly  that  of  carriages  at  a  great  distance 
passing  rapidly  over  a  pavement ;"  to  which  admirable  description  of  the  sound 
I  would  aad,  that  it  bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  deep  hum 
produced  bv  the  blowing  fan  of  a  lar^  foundry. 

Dr.  Wollaston  attempted  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  the  elementary 
muscular  contraction  that  produces  the  susurrus,  by  allowing  his  ear  to  rest  on 
the  ball  of  his  thumb,  while  his  elbow  was  supported  by  a  horizontal  board, 
in  which  he  had  cut  a  number  of  equal  notches,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
asunder.  Against  these  notches  he  rubbed  a  pencil  with  a  regular  motion, 
until  he  made  the  sound  so  produced  to  coincide  roughly  -with  that  of  the 
muscular  contraction^  and  he  then  attempted  to  estimate  the  number  of 
notches  passed  over  m  a  second.  His  conclusion  from  these  approximate 
experiments  is  the  following : — 

**  The  greatest  freouency  that  I  think  I  have  observed  was  about  35  or  36 
in  a  second,  and  the  least  was  as  low  as  14  or  15  .... ;  they  appeared  to  be 
in  general  between  20  and  30  in  a  second ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  method 
I  employed  may  be  found  defective,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  estimate  may 
be  corrected  by  some  means  better  adapted  to  the  aetermination  of  intervals 
that  cannot  actuaUy  be  measured." 

An  accidental  ooservation  made  upon  myself  a  few  months  ago  has  enabled 
me,  1  believe,  to  fix  with  the  precision  desired  by  WoUaston  the  time  of  the 
muscular  contraction  that  causes  the  susurrus. 

About  three  years  ago,  on  recovering  from  a  slight  access  of  fever,  which 
was  fortunately  cut  short,  I  found  that  it  left  the  following  trace  of  its  visit  in 
my  system.  OccasionaUy,  since  that  period,  when  overworked  by  mental 
exertion,  I  have  been  subject  to  a  singing  in  both  ears,  which  is  reHeved  by  a 
drink  of  warm  milk,  and  bv  sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  I  have  found  the 
tinnitus  curium  to  prevent  sleep. 

In  June  last,  when  kept  awake  by  this  disagreeable  noise,  I  amused  myself 
with  producing,  by  the  contraction  of  the  masseter  muscles,  their  weU-known 
susurrus.  To  my  great  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  observed  that  the  tinnitus  and 
susurrus  were  in  unison,  differing  from  each  other  by  several  octaves. 

I  foUowed  up  the  clue  thus  found,  and  consultea  my  musical  friends,  whom 
I  instructed  in  the  mode  of  making  WoUaston's  experiment,  without,  however, 
informing  them  of  the  note  that  I  myself  believed  to  be  the  true  sound  of 
the  susurrus  and  tinnitus.  My  friends  have  arranged  themselves  into  two 
groups,  which  have  fixed  upon  CCC  and  DDD  respectively  as  the  tone  of  their 
susurrus — ^that  is  to  say,  two  octaves  below  bass  C  and  D. 
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These  notes  are  only  found  on  the  new  pianos,  and  several  of  my  friends 
informed  me  that  the  C  or  D  the  lowest  on  their  piano  was  an  octave  above 
the  susumts  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  note 
was  meant.  The  tuning  ot  the  pianos  was  carefully  tested  with  a  standard 
GC  diapason,  used  for  acoustical  experiments,  and  corresponding  with  dt40 

vibrations  in  the  second  for  the  note  treble  A. 

Four  of  the  observers,  of  whom  two  were  ladies,  found  COG,  and  five,  of 
whom  three  were  ladies,  found  DDD,  which  notes  correspond  to  thirty-two 
and  thirty-six  vibrations  in  the  second. 

To  my  own  ear,  the  ntsumu  has  the  sound  of  GGG,  and  the  tinnitus,  the 


sound  of  the  octave  above  treble  G,  lS£~° 


% 


'five  octaves  above  the  susumu. 


and  therefore  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  action  thirty-two  times  faster  than 
that  of  the  muscle,  or  1024  times  in  the  second. 

The  tinnitus  is  altogether  independent  of  muscular  or  voluntary  action  of 
any  kind,  and  is,  I  beueve,  a  si^  of  the  rate  at  which  nervous  action  takes 
place  in  the  brain.  This  conjecture  I  hope  at  some  future  time  either  to 
verify  or  disprove.  The  sound  of  the  muscular  susurrus,  when  fully  heard,  is 
ridiculously  like  the  sound  of  the  cab-wheels  of  London  heard  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  when  the  absence  of  thoroughfare  in  the  streets  enables  the  cabmen 
to  drive  fast. 

I  have  measured  the  intervals  of  the  Guernsey  granite  pavement,  and  found 
them  to  be  about  four  inches,  making  therefore  three  impulses  in  a  foot  tra- 
versed by  the  cab  wheels.  If  the  caos  be  supposed  to  drive  eight  miles  an 
hour,  the  number  of  impulses  per  second  will  be 

5280x3x8 

3600      —31-87. 

Considering  that  the  standard  GGG  of  the  susurrus  is  thirty-two  vibrations 
per  second,  its  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  cab  wheels  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
of  surprise.  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  sound  of  the  susurrus  precisely, 
I  procured  a  long  wooden  tube,  like  an  organ-pipe,  fitted  with  a  moveable 
piston,  so  that  on  applying  it  to  an  acoustical  bellows,  on  moving  the  piston 
in  or  out  I  could  proauce  any  note  I  pleased,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GGG. 
This  pipe  is  tuned,  by  means  of  the  piston,  to  the  susurrus  of  any  observer,  and 
then  played  in  conjunction  with  the  standard  GGG,  and  the  beats  counted  if  it 
be  not  in  unison. 

Let  m  denote  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  in  the  standard  pipe,  n 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  tuned  susurrus  pipe,  or  vice  versa,  so  that  m 
shall  be  greater  than  n,  and  k  the  number  of  beats  per  second  counted  on 
playing  the  two  pipes  together ;  then  it  is  easily  shown  that 

k  =  m  —  n. 

As  an  example  of  this  principle,  I  take  the  following  observation— 

Dr.  Stokes,  of  this  city,  kindly  aided  me  in  my  inquiry  upon  one  occasion,  by 

inning  the  wooden  pipe  to  the  susurrus,  observed  by  bmself,  leaning  both 

elbows  on  a  table,  with  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arms  contracted,  and  making 

the  sound  of  the  pipe  coincide  with  that  of  both  ears. 

On  comparing  the  note  he  fixed  od,  with  the  standard  CCC,  it  was  found 
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to  be  higher  than  H,  to  sueh  an  extent  as  to  produce  fftj  beats  in  fifteen 
seconds.    Hence — 

50 

jg  =  «  —  32, 

8-88'  sr  SI  -  82, 

And,  final!  J — 

m  =  85}  vibrations  per  second. 

This  is  DDD  natural,  a  little  flat ;  for  DDD  corresponds  to  thirty-six 
vibrations  in  the  second. 

FABT  n. 

Having  found  vithin  narrow  limits  the  rate  at  which  muscular  contraction 
takes  olaoe,  I  proceeded  to  find  the  Quanlitj  of  Work  stored  ip  in  musde,  in 
thcToUowing  manner: — 

If  both  arms  be  extended  horisontally,  thej  are  kept  from  falling,  each  by 
the  action  of  two  muscles  only,  the  tupra  spimattu  and  ieltM  of  each  ahoulder. 

Great  relief  is  felt  on  either  raisine  or  lowering  the  arms,  above  or  below 
the  true  horizontal  position ;  the  relief  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trapeznu 
or  bieepi  come  into  play  to  assist  the  other  musdes,  if  the  arms  deviate  from 
the  horizontal  position. 

I  found  that  my  arms  became  tired  completely  at  the  end  of  seven  minutes, 
and  I  thus  attempted  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  given  out  in  that  time 
by  the  two  muscles  in  question. 

Each  portion  of  the  muscle  contraeta,  relaxea,  and  goes  through  all  its 
dumges  thirty-two  times  in  each  second,  and  does  ao  in  suceeasion,  so  as  to 
keep  the  ends  of  the  fingers  steady ;  but  the  amount  of  work  given  out  by  the 
imie  muscle  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  partides  went  through  their  changes 
aimultaneouslv  and  not  in  succession. 

If  the  whole  muscle  acted  simultaneously,  the  arm  would  fall  like  a  com- 
pound pendulum  during  the  ^nd  part  of  a  second,  and  then  be  raised  to  its 
original  levd  by  the  renewed  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  Uus  case  the  arc  throug^h  which  the  arm 
falls  is  that  which  would  correspond  to  the  centre  of  oscillation  falling  freely 
for  ^nd  of  a  second.  But  a  body  failing  fredy  for  ^nd  of  a  seoond  will  pass 
thrcHi^  ^th  of  a  foot,  or  ^^ths  of  an  inch. 

This  is  therefore  the  space  fallen  through  in  each  relaxation  of  the  musde, 
by  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  arm. 

Assuming  as  an  approximation  that  the  arm  and  denched  fist  form  a  uniform 
cylinder,  their  centre  of  oscillation  would  be  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  two-thirds  of  the  length  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process 
to  the  metacarpo-phahingeal  articulation  of  the  middle  finger.  In  my  arm 
this  length  b  24  inches,  which  would  gi?e  16  inches  as  the  length  of  the  equi- 
valent simple  pendulum. 

From  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process  to  the  fdd  of  the  dhow,  whidi  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arm,  is  II  inches;  and  therefore,  as 
the  centre  of  oscillation  descends  through  ^ths  of  an  inch  each  ^nd  part  of 
a  second,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  in  the  same  time  fall  through  Ux^ths 
of  an  inch.  The  weight  of  the  arm  may  readily  be  found  by  weighing  it  m  a 
balance,  whose  sode  is  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
treating  it  as  a  lever,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  arm  shall  be  to  the  weight  that 
supports  any  point  of  the  ann  iuTersdy  as  the  distances  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  of  that  point  from  the  centre  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

I  found  my  arm  to  weigh  7}  lbs. 

Therefore  the  mprm  tpimaiia  aud  deltoid  lift  at  eadi  interval  of  -/gnd  of  a 
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second  7\  lbs.  throngh  ^X-^ths  of  an  inch;  and  in  seven  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  muscles  are  exhausted,  the  work  done  is : — 

7i  lb8.xHxAx32x60x7  ft.=1082-8  foot  pounds. 

These  muscles  are  therefore  capable,  in  each  of  my  shoulders,  of  giving  out 
work  equivalent  to  raising  1083  lbs.  through  a  foot,  before  thej  Income  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Poot,  M.B.,  assisted  me  in  most  of  my  experiments,  and 
possesses  tufra  spineUi  and  deUoidt  capable  of  somewhat  more  work  than  mine. 
The  data  for  Mr.  Foot  are: 

Weight  of  ann,  7  lbs. 

Tip  of  acromion  to  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  24}  inches. 

Tip  of  acromion  to  fold  of  elbow,  ll|  inches. 

Time  of  exhausting  muscles,  8  minutes. 

Hence  I  find  the  work  done  to  be 

7  lbs.x  ~~^ x^x32 x60x 8  ft.  =  1185  foot  pounds. 

I  should  add,  that  I  believe  Mr.  Foot  carried  the  exhaustion  of  the  muscles 
further  than  I  did,  in  his  experiment,  as  he  suffered  from  subacute  pain  in  the 
mpra  tpinati  for  half  an  hour  after  the  experiment  was  over. 

I  abstain  at  present  from  drawing  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  estimate 
of  muscular  work  done,  which  appears  to  be  capable  of  many  applications. 


MEDICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Boyal  College  ofThyncian*  and  the  Official  Inquiry  into  the  Prevalenee 
of  Leprosy  in  the  British  Coloniei,  India,  ^e. 

This  inquiry  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  despatch  addressed  last  summer 
by  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
wherein  mention  was  made  of  the  increase  of  lejirosjr  of  recent  years  in  that 
colony,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  Government  inquirv  into  the  subject  might 
be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  well-being  not  only  of  Barbadoes,  but  of 
otber  West  India  Colonies  where  the  disease  was  known  to  exist.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  suf  gestiou,  submitted  the 
matter  to  tlie  College  of  Physicians,  with  a  request  that  they  would  aid  and 
direct  the  investigation  by  preparing  for  transmission  through  the  Colonial 
Office  such  interrogatories  as  would  best  elicit  the  desiderated  information,  and 
afterwards  by  collecting  and  arranging  the  evidenee  so  obtained  with  the  view 
of  making  the  results  ^nerally  known.  The  College  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  president  nommated  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Budd,  Gull,  Owen 
Rees,  A.  Farre,  Milroy,  and  Greenhow,  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  series  oi  interrogatories  drawn  up,  and  the  committee  suggested 
that,  *'  as  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  not  only  in  many  ford^  countries,  but 
also  in  various  British  colonies  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  interrogatories  should  be  sent  to  all  the  colonies  of  the  empire."  This 
suggestion  was  at  onoe  acted  upon  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  sub- 
sequently, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  College,  the  inquiry  has  been  ex* 
tended  to  the  different  Presidencies  of  India.  It  is  also  understood  that 
Earl  Russell  has  given  directions  that  the  interrogatories  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  British  consuls  in  foreign  countries — 
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"  Is  leprosy  known  in  the  colony  of  P    If  so,  be  pleased  briefly 

to  descriDe  it  as  it  ocean  there. 

"  a.  Are  there  several  different  forms  or  outward  manifestations  of  leprosy  ? 
If  so,  by  what  names  are  they  respectively  known  ? 

"  b.  Are  these  several  forms,  in  your  opinion,  only  yarieties  of  one  common 
morbid  state  ?  or  are  they  specifically  distinct  di&eases,  having  no  affinity  with 
each  other  ? 

**e.  Please  to  enumerate  succinctly  the  more  obvious  and  distinguishing 
characters  of  each  form  of  leprosy  which  you  have  seen. 

n. 

*'At  what  aja^  does  the  disease  generally  manifest  itself?  and  what  are 
usually  the  earhest  symptoms  observable  F 

in. 

*'  At  what  period  of  life,  and  within  what  time,  does  the  disease  usually  attain 
its  full  development  ?  And  at  what  period  of  life,  and  after  what  time,  does 
it  usually  prove  fatal  P 

IV. 

*'  Is  the  disease  more  frequent  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other? — ^if  so,  in  what 
proportion  ? 

V. 

*'  Is  it  more  frequent  among  certain  races  ? — among  the  white,  the  coloured, 
or  the  black  population  ? — and  in  what  relative  proportions  ? 

VI. 

**  In  what  condition  of  society  is  the  disease  of  most  frequent  occurrenoe,— 
and  what  are  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  favour  its  development  in  indi- 
viduals, or  in  groups  of  individuals  P 

"  Please  to  enumerate  these  circumstances  under  the  following  heads  :^ 
"  a.  The  characters  of  the  place  or  district  where  the  disease  most  frequently 
occurs,  in  respect  of  its  being  urban  or  rural-— on  the  sea-coast,  or  inland,  low, 
damp,  and  malarial,  or  hilly  and  dry. 

*'  6.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

e.  The  habits  of  life,  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  or  otherwise. 
'  d.  The  ordinaT]^  diet  and  seneral  way  of  living. 
e.  The  occupation  or  employment. 

VII. 

"  What  conditions  or  circumstances  of  life  seem  to  accelerate  or  aggravate 
the  disease  when  it  has  once  manifested  itself  in  an  individual  ? 

VIII. 

*'  Does  the  disease  appear  often  to  be  hereditary  P 

"  Have  you  known  instances  where  one  member  only  of  a  family  has  been 
affected  while  all  the  other  members  remained  free  from  any  trace  of  it  P 

IX. 

"  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  leprosy  is  in  any  way  dependent  on  or 
connected  with  syphilis,  yaws,  or  any  other  disease  P 

X. 

"  Have  you  met  with  instances  of  the  disease  appearing  to  be  contagious  ia 
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the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term — i.e.,  commonicated  to  healthy  persons  by 
direct  contact  with,  or  close  proximity  to,  diseased  persons  P 

"a.  If  80,  in  what  sta^e  was  the  malady  in  the  diseased  person  P  Were 
there  ulcerations  with  a  discharge  P 

"  b.  Please  to  describe  briefly  the  case  or  cases  of  contagious  communication 
which  you  have  seen  yourself. 

"  e.  Does  the  disease  seem  to  be  transmissible  by  sexual  intercourse. 

XI. 

"Are  persons  affected  with  leprosy  permitted  in  the  colony  of 
to  communicate  freely  with  the  rest  or  the  community  P^-or  is  there  any  re- 
striction imposed,  or  segregation  enforced,  in  respect  of  them  P 

XII. 

"What  public  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
leprous  poor  P 

"Are  they  admitted  into  the  general  hospitals P— or  are  there  separate 
infirmaries  or  asyliuns  provided  for  them  P 

"  Please  to  describe  the  structural  and  sanitary  condition  of  such  buildings, 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  them. 

xni. 

"  Can  you  state  the  number  of  leprous  persons  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  colony  of  r 

XIV. 

"  Have  you  reason,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  believe  that  the  disease  has 
been  of  late  years — say  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — on  the  increase 
in  the  colony  of  ?— or  otherwise  P 

"  And  if  so,  please  to  state  wliat  in  your  opinion  may  have  contributed  to  its 
increase  or  its  mminution. 

XV. 

"  What  results  have  vou  observed  from  the  hygienic,  the  dietetic,  or  the 
medicinal  treatment  of  tlie  disease  P  Does  leprosy  ever  undergo  a  spontaneous 
coreP  and  if  so,  at  what  stage  of  the  disease? 

"  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  of  the  leprous  poor  treated  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  colony  of  recover,  wholly  or  partially  ? 

XVI. 

"  What  is  the  estimated  population  of  the  colony  of  f 

and  when  was  the  last  census  taken  P 

"  Is  there  a  s^eneral  and  uniform  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  including 
the  causes  of  death  P — and  if  so,  how  long  has  such  a  registration  existed  P 

XVII. 

"  Can  you  state  the  name  of  the  townships  or  districts  in  which  leprosy 
prevails  most,  and  give  the  number  of  lepers  and  the  population  in  each  ofsucn 
townships  or  districts  P 

"  Please  to  add  any  other  observations  which  you  believe  may  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  the  predisponent  or  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  or  wliich  may 
bear  on  its  prevention,  mitigation,  or  cure. 

"  Any  documents,  j^riuted  or  not,  descriptive  of  the  disease,  as  it  has  been 
observed  at  any  time  in  the  colony  of  ,  with  any 

reports  of  post-mortem  examinations,  or  any  pictorial  illustrations,  will  be 
acceptable;  also  copies  of  the  Anuuid  Registration  Keturns,  and  of  other 
works  bearing  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  colony." 
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So  lam  and  oomprebensiye  an  uM^niry  as  the  above  mterrogatories  Dre> 
suppose  into  the  natural  history  of  a  disease  whieh  appears  to  be  more  widely 
disseminated  over  the  globe  than  almost  anj  other,  and  which  is  still  bo  little 
understood,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  scientific  interest  to  geographical  medi« 
cine,  and  may  also  lead  to  some  most  useful  results  as  to  the  letiology,  and 
therefore  as  to  the  prophylaxis,  of  this  terrible  malady.  At  all  events, 
the  first  right  step  will  hare  been  taken — that  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation from  an  ample  and  varied  field.  The  appeal  which  Professor  Yirchow, 
of  Berlin,  made,  two  vears  ago,  to  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  will 
thus  be  fitly  responded  to. 

Besides  the  special  information  on  leprosy  which  mvj  be  expected  from  the 
replies  to  the  interrogatories,  the  Committee  have  wisely  nude  use  of  the 

E resent  opportunity  for  obtainbg  some  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  general 
ygienic  state  of  our  colonies,  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  bcudeve  is 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Tbe  sixteenth  interrogatory,  if  carefully  answered, 
may  elicit  much  valuable  information  about  their  vital  statistics,  with  the  due 
appreciation  of  which  tbe  material  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  social  well-being 
01  many  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies  are  so  intimately  connected. 

We  therefore  cordially  acquiesce  as  to  the  necessity  of  instituting  this 
inquiry,  and  would  take  this  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  our  readers  the 
advisability  of  making  it  as  widely  known  as  possible ;  for  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  addition  to  those  whose  official  assistance  in  this  matter  is 
sought,  there  sre  numbers  whose  opportunities  will  enable  them  to  render  voy 
valuable  information  on  many  points  included  in  the  interrogatories. 


Death  of  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Barl. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  which 
has  occurred  since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  placed  before  our  readers  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
but  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  a  considerable  amount  of  MSS. 
wliich  remain,  will  in  all  probability  be  edited  ere  long,  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  defer  such  a  notice  until  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering his  posthumous  productions,  along  with  others  which  appeared  before 
his  death. 
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PART  FIRST. 

^nalBttcal  anb  ODnttcal  IClebtetod. 


Review  I. 


The  RoU  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physidans  of  London;  compiled  from 
the  Annah  of  the  College,  and  from  oQytsr  AiUhentte  Sources.  By 
"William  Munk,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College,  Ac.  Vol.  I,  1518 
to  1700,  pp.  472;  and  Vol.  II.,  1701  to  1800,  pp.  429,— London, 
1861  and  1862.     8vo. 

It  would  be  desirable,  by  way  of  preface  to  our  notice  of  a  work  which 
records  the  biographies  of  all  English  physicians,  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  medical  science,  from  the  darkest  ages;  to  mark  the  steps 
by  which  it  rose  out  of  the  most  benighted  ignorance ;  and  to  trace 
the  practice  of  medicine,  from  its  beginning  in  the  monasteries, 
to  its  final  emergence  as  a  secular  profession  ;  bat  our  limits  not 
sufficing  for  such  inquiry,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  medicine  had  scarcely  become 
a  distinct  profession.  Men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  universities, 
whether  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  united,  for  the  most  part, 
the  doctorates  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  and  the  adoption,  as  a 
calling,  of  any  one  of  these  pursuits  was  afterwards  assumed  or  laid 
down  at  their  convenience.  Special  medical  learning  occupied  a  very 
insignificant  part  of  the  education  of  those  who  practised  by  sanction  of 
their  medical  degrees;  and  that  learning  merely  consisted  of  superficial 
inquiries  into  natural  philosophy,  which  was  still  mixed  up  with  the 
occult  sciences,  and  of  empirical  observation  of  the  effects  of  herbal 
remedies.  Veiy  little  intelligent  study  of  symptoms  had  as  yet  been 
made ;  the  old  teachers  of  that  line  of  investigation  not  having  theu 
become  generally  known  by  the  introduction  of  Greek  literature,  and 
such  speculations  as  were  hazarded  in  physiology  and  chemistry  were 
grossly  delusive ;  so  that  the  so-called  art  of  medicine  was  little,  if  ia 
any  degree,  removed  from  simple  quackery. 
62-xxxi.  *1 
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When  Linacre  repaired  to  Padua,  he  entered  on  the  n^nal  course  of 
mathematics,  dialectics,  astrology,  and  scholastic  theology ;  and  the 
beginning  of  his  special  study  cousisted,  like  tliat  of  his  renowned  co- 
temporary,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  the  application  of  occult  virtues  to 
account  for  all  phenomena.  So  little  did  he  devote  himself  to  medical 
subjects,  that  iu  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  he  published 
a  book  on  astronomy. 

From  Linacre's  companions  at  Padua,  Dean  Collet,  Lilley,  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  much  may  be  gathered  of  the  minute  particulars  of 
those  philosophical  studies  which  they  met  to  pursue  ;  they  included 
the  wildest  and  darkest  superstitions :  but  before  those  fellow-students 
parted,  Greek  literature  had  been  taught,  and  that  marvellous  expan- 
sion of  thought  had  begun,  which  led  to  a  signal  reformation  in 
medical  science.  Whilst  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  imparted  to  Dean 
Collet  a  new  insight  into  Christian  truth,  Linacre  became  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  being  taught  by 
them  the  vanity  of  ajtplying  forms  of  logic  to  wild  hypotheses,  was 
directed  to  the  sounder  study  of  symptomatology.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  his  previous  course  of  study,  e-specially  that  of  mental  exercise  in  the 
schools  of  logic,  together  with  the  labour  of  acquiring  in  a  short  time 
the  newly-revived  Greek  language,  must  have  been  admirably  adapted 
to  enable  Linacre  to  devote  a  well-trained  as  well  as  naturally  vigorous 
intellect  to  the  ptkrsuit.  Happy  has  it  been  for  the  ])romotion  of  true 
medical  science  that,  leaving  the  attempt  to  reason  from  hidden  causes, 
he  turned  at  once  to  study  and  collate  patent  facts,  thus  opening  out 
a  course  of  investigation  which  the  discoveries  in  collateral  science  of 
following  centuries  have  turned  to  good  account ;  and  it  was  a  happy 
omen  for  the  College  of  Physicians  that  the  man  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  institution  was,  if  not  the  greatest  medical  philo- 
sopher on  recon],  at  least  the  fint  precursor  iu  a  genuine  and  en- 
lightened line  of  study. 

We  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  state  of  general  as  well  as 
medical  learning  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  duly  to  com- 
prehend the  principles  and  objects  of  the  founders.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  a  desire  for  change,  in  spite  of  large  con- 
cessions, is  still  apparent,  a  work  by  which  we  are  reminded  of 
the  meaning  of  the  institution  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  source 
of  instruction.  To  those  who  like  to  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  science  and  its  practical  application,  the  work  must  be 
full  of  interest ;  in  almost  every  page  they  may  {)erceive  how 
minds  early  trained  by  closest  exercise  were  ever  on  the  alert  to 
seize  all  newly-revealed  facts  in  collateral  science,  whether  in  che- 
mistry, botany,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  philasophy,  not  ex- 
cluding mechanics ;  discovering  the  governing  laws,  and  applying 
those  laws  to  the  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  its  treatment ;  untU 
arriving  at  later  days,  they  find  Sydenham  eminent  in  classifying 
symptoms  ;  Harvey  pursuing  the  discoveries  of  Vesalius,  till  he  esta- 
blished the  greatest  of  physiological  truths;  and   at  length  Baiilie 
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opening  out  those  invalaable  stores  of  instruction  to  be  found  in  the 
study  of  morbid  anatomy. 

Dr.  Munk  has  not  given  a  history  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
OoUege  and  its  first  charters;  a  brief  notice  on  this  subject  may 
therefore  be  iuterestiug  to  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  it  may  not  be 
&miliar. 

Althoutrh  the  origin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  this  country 
may  be  referred  to  the  general  expansion  of  thought  and  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  century,  substituting,  as  that  revival 
did,  the  study  of  symptoms  and  of  anatomy  for  mere  inventions 
and  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  yet  it  cannot  be  immediately 
attributed  to  the  progress  of  reformed  opinions  in  religion.  The 
movement  in  scientific  institutions  preceded  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  England,  in  the  establishment  of  her  College,  only 
followed  the  example  of  Milan,  Padua,  Bologna,  and  other  cities,  which 
were  comparatively  free  from  the  spread  of  reforming  doctrines.  The 
formation  of  a  College  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  medical 
learning,  although  it  did  not  originate,  yet  aided  materially  in  the 
severance  of  the  scientific  and  ecclesiastic  professions ;  and  though  the 
two  pursuits  were  at  first  followed  by  the  same  persons,  and  the  duties 
were  afterwards  assumed  alternately,  yet  it  led  in  time  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  that  calling.  The 
English  College  was  founded  after  the  model  of  the  Italian,  even 
adopting  some  of  the  exclusive  notions  of  the  period — such  as  rejecting 
candidates  for  illegitimacy  and  other  stigmas ;  and  if  the  statutes  were 
leas  arbitrary  and  less  swayed  by  political  and  party  prejudices,  they 
excluded  all  who  were  not  naturalized  Englishmen. 

The  actual  incorporation  of  the  College  is  said  by  Sir  Williani 
Browne  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  statute  of  the  9th  Henry  Y., 
relating  to  physicians,  but  as  it  is  not  contained  in  the  printed 
statutes,  the  earliest  on  record  is  that  of  the  3rd  Henry  YIII. 
The  wording  of  this  statute  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  times. 
The  preamble,  setting  forth  that  the  "  cunning  of  physic  and  surgery'* 
requiring  "  great  learning  and  ripe  experience,"  having  been  exercised 
by  "  ignorant  persons,"  so  far  forth  that  "  smiths,  weavers,  and  women" 
take  upon  them  great  cures,  in  which  they  partly  use  **  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,**  &c.,  to  the  "  high  displeasure  of  God,"  and  "  great  infamy 
to  the  facnltie,  to  the  hurt  of  the  king's  liege  people,  and  of  them  who 
cannot  discern  the  cunning  from  the  uucunning,*'  kc.  (&c.,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  person  within  the  City  and  seven  miles  round, 
physicians  or  surgeons,  should  practise  till  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  calling  to  their  aid 
four  doctors  of  physic,  and  for  surgery  four  expert  persons  in  that 
faetdtie.  There  was  a  pain  of  forfeiture  of  51.  for  every  month  they 
should  practise  without  such  licence.  The  same  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised by  the  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses. 

This  statute  was  followed  by  the  charter  of  Linacre,  in  the 
10th  Henry  VIII.  (1518),  which,  as  no  charter  can  oven'ide  a  statute, 
was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  14th  k  loth  Henry  YIII. 
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ThiB  charter  waa  granted  to  Chambre,  Linacre,  and  othem,  "  of  the 
same  facaltj,**  to  fouod  a  college  of  learned  men  who  practise  physic. 
The  expression,  **  efitsdem /cumUoHs,^  when  collated  with  that  us<^  in 
the  previous  statute  of  3rd  Henry  Y III.,  proves  that  in  that  early  day 
surgery  was  separate  from  physic  ;  the  statute  running  thns — 

"That  no  person  within  the  City  of  Loadon,  nor  within  seven  miles  of  the 
same,  take  upon  him  to  exercise  and  occupy  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  except 
he  be  Brst  examined,  approved,  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  by 
the  Dean  of  St.  PauPs  for  the  time  being,  calling  to  him  or  them  four  doctors 
of  physic,  and  for  surgery  four  oiAer  expert  persons  m  tkai/aeultie**  &c. 

Physic  and  surgery  have  separcUdy  the  word  "  facultie**  applied  to 
them,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  two  separate  faculties  are  intended, 
and  that  the  word  does  not  include  more  than  the  class  to  which  it 
is  applied  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  words  "  efusdem/acuiiatis"  in 
the  charter  mean  purely  physicians.  The  body  thus  incorporated, 
besides  being  entitled  to  hold  lands^  &c,f  are  empowered  to  make  r^u- 
lations  for  the  government  of  the  College,  and  of  all  physicians 
(*'  omnium  hominum  eandum  /aeulUUemT  &c.)  in  London,  and  within 
seven  miles  of  the  City.  They  had  power,  as  a  Court  of  Record,  to 
fine  and  imprison  for  practising  without  the  licence  of  the  College,  and 
for  other  offences. 

There  were  also  legal  exemptions  granted  to  the  Fellows  from 
'^wat-ch  and  ward,**  which  exemptions  were  claimed,  in  1614,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  furnishing  of  "  men  or  armour**  for  the  defence  of  the 
City,  and  the  immunity  was  judicially  confirmed.  Sir  William  Paddy, 
president,  was  instrumental,  by  pleading  personally,  and  as  it  is  said, 
with  much  effect,  in  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  the  privilege.  By 
this  charter,  the  privileges  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge of  granting  licences  to  practise  physic  were  not  infringed, 
except  as  regarded  London  and  seven  miles  round.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  1522  and  1523,  and  it  was  this  Act 
which  created  the  elects,  giving  them  power  of  examining  and 
licensing  physicians  all  over  England,  except  the  metropolis — a  most 
important  addition  throngh  the  elects  to  the  power  of  the  College. 
The  elects  also  were  empowered  to  choose  the  president  out  of  their 
own  number. 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  1553,  confirmed  the  Act  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  bestowed  authority  to  levy  fines  and  imprison  in 
any  of  the  prisons,  excepting  the  Tower  of  London.  It  appears  that 
this  last  gmtit  was  added  in  consequence  of  certain  governors  of  pri- 
sons having  refused  to  receive  persons  convicted  of  offences  by  the 
College. 

In  the  15th  James  I.  (1618),  another  charter  was  granted,  defin- 
ing and  enlarging  the  penal  powers.  The  fines  were  appointed 
for  the  use  of  the  College,  and  the  College  was  to  pay  six  ponnds 
yearly  to  the  Exchequer.  This  charter,  though  accepted,  was  not 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Another  very  similar  charter 
was  granted  in  the  15th  Charles  II.  (1663);  and  again  another  in 
the  time  of  James  II.     The  last  was  surrendered  by  the  College  in 
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1685;  bat  neither  of  them  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  therefore 
the  Charter  and  Act  of  Heniy  VIII.  are  still  in  full  force,  and  it  is 
bj  them  that  the  government  is  regulated  and  the  privileges  defined 
of  the  College  of  Pliysicians  at  the  present  moment. 

The  recent  Act  of  1858,  with  its  amendments,  did  not  afiect 
Henry  VIII.'s  charter  otherwise  than  by  granting  to  certain  other 
bodies*  licensing  privileges  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  It  may 
be  chiefly  characterized  as  an  Act  for  registration,  and  for  regulating 
the  education  of  general  practitioners. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  enactments  of  the  year  1858  ought 
to  be  understood.  By  one  of  the  amendmen  ts  was  efiected  the  extinction 
of  a  privilege  not  granted  in  Henry  VIII.'s  charter,  but  by  the  Act 
which  confirmed  that  charter:  by  this  amendment  the  office  of  elect, 
with  all  its  powers,  was  done  away  with,  and  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent extended  to  the  whole  college.  The  abnegation  of  this  latter 
function  of  the  elects  was  a  graceful  and  necessary  concession  on  their 
part  to  the  general  wish ;  but  the  former  sacrifice  was  an  abandon- 
ment of  vested  rights;  and  it  is  no  doubt  questioned  by  many  among 
us  whether  the  duty  of  resistance  might  not  have  been  nobler  than 
the  liberality  of  concession.  The  legislation  of  1858  was  pressed 
forward  in  Parliament  under  the  pretence  of  destroying  a  monopoly. 
The  Legislature  did  not  perceive  that  the  holders  of  this  so-called 
monopoly  composed  at  any  rate  almost  the  whole  talent,  education^ 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  metropolis;  that  it  was  exercised  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  effi-^ 
ciency  and  character  of  the  profession;  also  they  did  not  care  to 
know  that  these  functions  brought  no  pecuniary  rewards  to  indi- 
viduals. We  may  incidentally  remark  that  the  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege, which  had  existed  for  more  than  three  centuries,  had  been  over 
and  over  again  supplied  by  private  subscription  amongst  the  Fellows, 
and  that  the  present  structure,  as  well  as  the  former  buildings  which 
it  has  inhabited,  have  been  erected  by  the  same  means. 

The  nucleus  of  the  College  was  established  in  Linacre*s  house,  in 
Xnight  Kider-street,  called  the  Stone  House.  This,  which  he  after- 
vrards  gave  to  the  corporation,  must  have  been  destroyed  in  1666; 
but  a  house  built  on  the  site  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Col- 
lege till  it  was  sold  in  1860  for  the  new  Probate  Court.  lu  the 
fa9ade  at  that  time  was  a  stone  which  may  probably  be  a  relic  of 
liinacre's  house ;  but  before  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  the  College 
had  removed  (about  1625)  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  PauPs,  in  "Amen  Corner."  In  1651,  Dr.  Baldwin 
Harney,  junr.,  bought  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  and  gave  it  to  the 
College,  to  insure  it  from  spoliation  as  part  of  Church  property.  We 
may  here  notice  a  curious  instance  of  clerical  conduct  of  affairs  in  1662: 
when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  granted  a  new  lease  of  forty  years,  they 
stipulated  that  in  addition  to  a  ground-rent  of  five  pounds  per  annum 
the  College  were  to  afford  the  Chapter  professional  aid  gratis.  This 
house  in  Amen  Corner  was  also  burnt  in  1666,  together  with  the 
library  and  much  valuable  property. 
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After  the  fire,  the  College  surrendered  their  lease  for  5501,,  and  in- 
stead of  bailding  on  that  site,  erected  handsome  premises  in  Warwick- 
lane,  the  funds  for  which  were  chiefly  supplied  by  private  subscrip- 
tion among  the  Fellows.  This  building,  which  has  some  architectuml 
merits,  still  exists;  and  it  was  not  till  1^25  that  the  present  college  in 
Pall  Mall  East  was  built,  by  another  private  subscription  among  the 
Fellows,  King  Greorge  lY.  granting  the  ground.  The  first  cost  of 
30,000/.  was  aided  only  by  2000/.  contributed  by  the  Radcliffe  exe- 
cutors. The  completion  of  this  structure  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the 
energy  of  the  president,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  it  was  not  only  in 
this  that  the  institution  owed  much  to  the  influence  which  lie  had 
won  by  his  proper  estimate  of  what  belonged  to  the  time  dignity 
of  the  physician's  character.  Ardently  devoted  to  practical  pursuits, 
he  was  the  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  highest  classes  of  society  was  reflected  on 
the  whole  profession.* 

The  Roll  is  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the  laborious  research  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  is  also 
to  be  commended  on  the  score  of  accuracy.  The  author  has  dL^layed 
considerable  scholarship,  and  the  materials  are  arranged  with  much 
success.  Some  of  the  records  are  of  necessity  meagre,  and  therefore^ 
except  for  occasional  reference,  aflbrd  little  interest  for  either  the 
professional  or  the  general  reader.  A  more  popular  book  might  pro- 
bably have  been  produced  by  tabulating  those  lives  of  which  the  bare 
existence  has  been  handed  down,  by  that  means  collecting  in  one  view 
the  more  attractive  matter  of  biography  and  anecdote.  The  more 
eventful  lives  of  distinguished  physicians  abound  in  details  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  the  work  a  valuable  addition  to  every  library.  We 
cannot  commend  it  more  efiectually  to  our  readers  than  by  giving  a  sbort 
abstract  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  biographies,  noting,  as  the  subject 
may  suggest,  a  few  reflections  which  apply  to  present  circumstances. 

The  Roll  opens  with  the  name  of  John  Chambre,  M.D.  Dr.  Mnnk 
has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  it,  because  his  name  stands  first  in 
Henry  YIIL's  charter.  His  position  in  the  charter  was  not  due  to  any 
personal  pre-eminence,  but  to  the  accident  of  alphabetical  arrangement, 
the  three  king's  physicians  having  been  placed  first  and  alphabetically. 
He  afibrds  a  striking  example  of  the  combination  of  professions  which 
was  common  at  that  period.  The  conrideration  of  the  subject  is  equally 
suggested  by  the  biography  of  the  great  man  who  obtain^  the  Charter 
of  Incorporation,  and  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  College. 

Li  nacre  was  educated  first  at  Oxford,  and  travelled  into  Italy 
with  Selling,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Henry  YII.  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Home.  At  Bologna  he  received  the  instruction  of 
Politian,  and  at  Florence  he  was  associated  with  the  sons  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  with  permission  to  participate  in  their  instrnctiona  He 
then  began  the  course  at  Padua  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

*  When  Sir  Henry  Halford  opened  the  College  in  Pall  Mall  East,  thei«  were  ciz 
fioyal  Dnkes  present,  with  a  large  aarambljr  of  men  of  learning  and  position.  The 
Dak6  of  York  proposed  the  "  prosper!^  of  the  Coll^"  at  the  eoUatioa. 
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He  "WBs  the  friend  of  the  most  distioguished  scholars^  and  above  all  of 
£ra8ma& 

Heturning  to  Oxford,  he  wrote  the  astronomical  treatise,  and  from 
thence  was  summoned  to  attend  Prince  Arthur,  and  to  become  phy- 
sician to  the  King.  Later  in  life  he  took  holy  orders,  but  his  devotion 
to  his  own  profession  continued  unabated,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  his 
career  that  he  obtained  from  Henry  YIII.  the  charter  of  the  College. 

We  observe  both  liuacre  and  Chambre  uniting  the  prizes  of  ecclesi> 
astical  and  medical  preferments.  Chambre,  who  had  previously  been 
admitted  into  the  priesthood,  was  made  King's  Physician  on  his  re- 
turn from  Padua;  he  united  the  livings  of  Tychmarsh  m  Northage,  and 
Bowden  in  Leicestershire;  he  was  Prebend  of  Sarum,  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Dean  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Westminster,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
In  1554  he  resigned  the  Wardenship  of  Merton,  and  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Meath.  Linacre  held  the  preferments  of  Prebend  of  Wells, 
Canon  of  Westminster,  Precentor  of  York,  Hector  of  Holwoi-thy,  and 
Rector  of  Wigan  in  Lancashire  He  had  been  previously  preceptor  to 
Prince  Arthur,  and  was  at  the  same  time  Physician  to  Henry  YIL 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Henry  YIIL  he  was  appointed  King's 
Physician,  and  practised  his  profession  whilst  his  health  permitted. 

This  arbitrary  mixture  of  professions,  and  this  plurality  of  benefices, 
appears  still  more  scandalous  when  we  obseiTe  that  preferments  in  the 
Church  were  continually  exchanged  for  other  still  more  valuable 
endowments.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  accept  all  that  Court 
favour  would  bestow,  and  resign  one  or  more  in  favour  of  some  friend, 
on  an  arrangement  for  annual  or  some  other  mode  of  payment.  This 
well- known  fact  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Muuk  in  a  letter  to  himself, 
from  the  author  of  the  '  Monasticon.'  Dr.  Oliver  says  that  *Hhe 
Crown  was  satisfied  with  these  arrangements,  as  it  was  a  saving  to  the 
Royal  purse." 

It  appears  from  this  that  benefices  in  the  Church  were  bestowed  in 
lieu  of  payment  for  services  done  in  the  medical  capacity.  We  can 
only  remark,  that  if  that  were  the  case.  Royal  ideas  about  professional 
remuneration  were  far  more  satisfactory  in  those  days  than  they  are  at 
preeent.  The  bestowal  of  these  benefices  is,  however,  rather  to  be 
referred  to  the  lavish  distribution  of  Royal  favour  then  in  vogue.  * 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  charge  of  avarice  would 
be  imputed  to  such  distinguished  men  as  a  motive  for  taking  holy 
orders,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Linacre  was  as  eminent 
for  his  moral  wurth  as  for  his  intellectual  power  and  great  attainments. 
Dr.  Munk,  quoting  Dr.  I.  Noble  Johnson,  says : — "  In  private  life  he 
had.  an  utter  det^tation  of  everything  diBhonourable — he  was  a 
faithful  friend,  and  was  valued  and  beloved  by  all  ranks  in  life." 

Nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  to  mete  out  censure  against  a 
transaction  of  a  past  age  according  to  the  moral  standard  of  the 
present.  This  is  too  often  done  by  superficial  judges,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Bacon,  whose  memory  is  still  defamed  for  aicts  which  he  com- 
mitted in  compliance  with  an  admitted  custom ;  denounced  by  faction, 
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his  very  candour  of  oonfession  shows  that,  in  spite  of  many  weaknesses, 
he  was  the  victim  of  living  in  an  age  when  certain  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  were  still  in  a  transition  state.  Dr.  Munk  extenuates  the 
conduct  of  Li  nacre  by  suggesting  that  he  desired  to  ensure  a  compe- 
tency for  the  sake  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

Even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  fiime  of  Liuacre  unrelieved 
from  the  aspersion  of  personal  avarice,  the  assertion  of  better  prin- 
ciples is  at  least  evident  in  the  provisions  against  avarice  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  included  in  the  charter.  The  first  reason  for 
incorporating  the  College  was  *'  to  check  men  who  professed  physic 
rather  from  avarice  than  in  good  &ith.** 

It  is  a  testimony  of  his  high  esteem  of  science,  that  he  sought  to 
purify  it  from  the  unwoi*thy  motives  which  pervaded  other  callings — 
indeed,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
linacre  seems  to  have  been  a  model  character  for  all  followers  in  the 
institution  which  he  founded;  he  was  honourable,  faithful,  kind,  and 
modest,  as  well  as  before  his  age  in  his  notions  of  philosophy. 

The  first  of  the  companions  and  successors  of  Linacre  through  whom 
we  perceive  any  fresh  principle  infused  into  the  College  was  Caius. 
Linacre  had  introduced  some  well-considered  and  sufficient  measures 
of  exclusion,  but  Caius  enlarged  upon  them,  and  added,  too  much  in 
the  sjiirit  of  persecution,  to  the  cautious  guardianship  of  the  principle 
that  practice  should  be  based  on  true  philosophy;  he  withstood  by 
legal  prosecution  the  pretensions  of  the  surgeons  to  prescribe  internal 
remedies,  having  in  this  apparently  more  regard  fur  the  privileges  of  the 
College  than  for  the  advancement  of  science,  which  could  but  be  re- 
tarded by  repelling  surgeons  into  a  class  of  mere  manipulators.  These 
narrow  views  of  Caius  are  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
his  early  fellow-studentahip  with  Yesalius,  whose  large  ideas  on  all 
other  subjects,  as  well  as  on  anatomy,  should  have  saved  Caius  from  so 
low  an  estimation  of  the  calling  of  the  surgeon. 

We  note  also  in  the  biograjihy  of  Caius  the  first  indication  of  oppo- 
sition to  what  was  called  encroachment  on  the  duties  of  the  physiciiin 
by  the  dispensers  of  medicines.  It  is  now  easy  to  perceive  that  this 
was  a  want  of  foresight  as  well  as  judgment;  Caius  was  not  sufi&- 
ciently  in  advance  of  his  age  to  anticipate  that  the  apothecaries,  when 
first  emerging  from  their  mere  trading  business  in  connexion  with  the 
grocers,  were  destined,  by  adding  sufficient  knowledge  to  their  dis- 
pensing duties,  to  fill  up  a  great  want  for  the  service  of  the  public 
He  did  not  understand  that  the  true  calling  of  physicians  was 
to  consist  in  closest  study  of  medical  science,  and  the  application 
of  that  science  on  all  important  exigencies;  and  that  the  aid,  in 
simpler  cases  and  for  many  minor  mechanical  operations,  of  men 
whose  education  had  been  less  extensive,  tended  rather  to  preserve 
than  to  derogate  from  their  interests.  A  subsequent  act  of  the  Col- 
lege to  make  a  dispensary  for  the  poor  within  its  walls,  which  dates 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  directly  opposed  to 
this  mistake  of  Caits's,  was  no  less  unwise.  TIujb  step  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  contention,  and  Qarth  in  bis  satire,  'The 
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Dispensary,'  handled  the  opposers  of  it  with  much  severity.  To 
undertake  the  duty  of  pharmacy  even  for  the  purposes  of  charity  must 
have  been  a  fatal  departure  from  the  legitimate  fuuctionu  of  the 
College,  and  though  there  is  little  of  detail  to  be  found  about  the 
working  of  the  measure,  the  early  discontinuance  proves  that  it  was  a 
fitilure.  It  may,  however,  have  suggested  the  establishment  of  public 
dispensaries  in  a  far  more  efficient  form. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  to  an  act  of  Cains  which  we  can  cordially 
applaud.  Being,  by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  the  most 
learned  physician  of  his  age,  and  having  founded  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge which  still  bears  his  name,  we  find  him  earnest  in  a  better 
work  than  that  of  persecuting  practitioners  without  the  College  walls — 
that  of  providing  that  none  should  come  within  them  who  were  un- 
qualified by  the  possession  of  all  the  learning  which  the  time  afforded. 
He  well  knew  how  the  study  of  mathematics  and  Greek  literature 
bad  lifted  his  immediate  forerunners  and  contemporaries,  at  Padua  and 
Pa  via,  above  the  level  of  the  old  magician  quack,  and  it  was  whilst  he 
was  president  of  the  College  that  an  api)eal  was  made  to  Oxford, 
insisting  that  the  university  should  not  grant  medical  degrees  to  any 
who  had  not  gone  through  the  full  course  of  what  has  since  been  called 
preliminary  training,  the  completeness  of  that  preliminary  training 
being  insured  by  the  ''  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  without  favour  or 
dispensation.*' 

An  amusing  account  of  the  Latin ity  of  some  persons  who  had  been 
admitted  to  degrees  in  medicine  at  the  XJuivernity  of  Oxford,  which 
led  to  this  effectual  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, is  given  at  pages  59  and  60  of  the  KoU.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  the  same  principle  of  not  admitting  unduly  educated 
members  into  the  College  was  once  more  vindicated.  It  might  be 
wished  that  the  wisdom  of  this  principle  were  sufficiently  recognised 
by  the  present  generation. 

Passing  by  many  lives  which  exemplify  the  progress  of  the  still 
young  College  in  learning  and  reputation,  we  note,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Atkins,  physician  to  James  I.,  the  earliest  measure  of 
collecting  and  classifying  such  remedies  as  were  then  known  and  most 
approved.  When  we  compare  the  list  of  this  first  Pharmacopceia  with 
the  wild  and  fantastic  nostrums  of  the  beginning  of  the  same  century, 
we  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary  progress  already  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  remedial  substances,  as  well  as  by  the  dominance  of 
good  sense  over  prejudice.  We  find  in  it  much  which  might  be  used 
with  advantage  at  the  present  time,  and  nothing  absurd,  although  we 
miss  the  concentrated  form  of  preparations  which  chemistry  has  fur- 
nished since. 

This  Pharmacopoeia,  published  in  1618,  proves  this  great  advance 
to  have  been  arrived  at,  that  the  basis  of  medical  practice  was  under- 
stood to  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  disease  rather  than  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  multitude  of  specifics.  Wherever  a  recurrence  to  the  old 
system  appears,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  idea  of  adding  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  an  impression  on  the  patient's  imagination  to  the  real 
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rahae  of  the  ranedj.  &ul.«eq:ieot  li^torisiA.  SergKSsius 
iUO  in  r^tspte  in  other  fir&£»i>bt,  hjiv>e  mezaod  vm  n-^rvi 
tkffDS  of  ti.ift  BiKbad  in  the  trE9tiE»ei.t  of  dis.-uiip.i*aic£  71 
and  used  tbcan  mm  an  excuw  tor  iKrld.^t^  rp  a  wiaatr  ;c-jDg%3>aR  to 
jio^mhr  cfjfittm\\.  A  candid  thinker  nji.nt  h^T^  ;cr»rrrc  littf  the 
split  cock  i*]aoed  00  the  ftoles  of  the  iec^  cf  Pr.i#a-  H-esfj  vu  a 
l^jnhi'jt  of  Uio<  even  ttrmi^ratare;,  altLaoj^ii  a  CLbiacy  €c« :  MSfi  SBiC&  a 
man  aa  Macauby  mi^t«t  have  *fiared  Li»  aoom  ai*u«t  ii«  cnence  of 
dead  ni#aj*s  bcMJtsi^  aduiinL^tered  to  Charkft  IL,  if  be  n^  n  1  l  :>rrcd 
that  aminoijia,  a  rtrrj  useful  remeJj.  is  mu&t  direcLlT  oesir^  6a^ 
bcfoea,  and  tbrrefurv  from  aoinething  dead. 

In  the  oomptlation  of  the  FhannaoojKria.  we  oljaun  in  t^  G.«k^ 
the  first  organization  of  cominitteea  for  ^peciaJ  pcrp<tte&  an  rdective 
syftem,  but  Ga|jal>le  of  moch  aboae,  for  since  the  time  ai  its  adofitioB 
it  has  been  not  leM  afjplied  within  the  C^UrS^  walls  to  ^jroe  the 
OfftnioDs  of  a  section  apon  the  general  body  than  it  has  been  in  oiher 
kr^e  asftembliea 

In  the  Life  of  Richard  Palmer  we  find  the  fint  reoord  ci  a  eooten- 
tkin  in  oounultatiou  a>x>ut  the  line  of  practice  to  be  pnrnied.  Dr.  Maaok 
has  reported  of  it  some  noteworthy  partaculars  frxMn  the  '  Desidenta 
Cariofta.'  The  attendants  on  Prince  Henry,  in  1612,  were  Sir  Theo- 
dore May  erne  and  Dr.  Atkins,  physicians  to  the  King;  Dr.  Hamond, 
physician  to  the  Prince;  and  Dr.  Butler,  who  had  Wn  sammooed 
fran  Cambridge,  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  had  eariy  pmposed  to  bleed 
the  patient,  which  being  objected  to,  he  urged  that  if  they  meant  to 
•are  life  they  mast  procee<i  in  the  cure  ^as  though  he  was  some  mean 
Iterson.**  It  appears  that  there  was  not  sufificient  unanimity  of  opinion 
to  support  the  moral  courage  of  the  man  who  wished  to  disregard  the 
anflSsrer  s  rank,  and  we  find  that  merely  stimulants  and  palliatiyes 
were  used.  When  the  case  became  a})parently  bopdess^  the  King 
pressed  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  to  act  independently;  but  the  latter 
sfamnk  from  the  probability  of  a  future  reproach  *'  that  he  had  killed 
the  King^'H  non.**  Once  more,  however,  he  resamed  his  courage,  and 
again  pro|>OHed  to  bleed  him;  this  was  finally  withstood.  Cordiala 
were  doubled;  Drs.  Palmer  and  Gifibrd  were  called  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  more  and  more  brandy  was  poured  in,  and  the  patient  died. 

This  story,  which  will  find  a  parallel  in  the  experience  of  most 
physicians,  suggests  some  grave  reflections  on  the  moral  code  of  the 
profession,  and  the  influence  of  the  public  voice  upon  it 

In  the  biography  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  just  alluded  to,  we  find 
an  instance  of  compliance  with  a  statute  made  in  1582.  This  statute 
provided  that  the  King*8  phyxiciaus  should  be  admitted  Fellows  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  superseding  the  necessity  of  examination,  and 
disfieusing  i^dth  the  qualification  of  being  Doctors  of  Oxford  or  Cam* 
bridge  and  of  being  Englishmen.  This  statute  was  repealed  in  1765, 
the  College  then  nobly  vindicating  their  function  of  deciding  on  the 
qualifications  of  physicians^  not  allowing  either  royal  opinion  or  royal 
lavour  to  interfera. 

Those  who  like  to  follow  the  progress  of  medical  stady  will  find  im 
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the  same  life  interesting  allusions  to  controversies  then  carried  on  at 
Paris,  and  to  the  strife  between  those  who  supported  GUleu,  and  those 
who  wished  to  improve  on  Galen's  mode  of  practice. 

Mayeme  had  been  physician  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  being 
rejected  as  a  Protestant  by  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  afterwards  settled  iu 
Enghind.     His  devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart  was  remarkable. 

In  the  Life  of  Harvey  we  find  the  admirable  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  designed  as  they  were  to  encourage  learning, 
producing  the  noblest  of  their  results. 

Harvey's  education  had  been  complete;  he  took  his  degree  in  Arts 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards,  travelling  through 
France  and  Germany,  studied  at  Padua,  then  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  in  the  world.  On  entering  the  (Jniversity  of 
Padua,  Dr.  Munk  says  that  his  teachers  were  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  knowledge  which  he  evinced  in  the  examinations  pre- 
paratory to  hid  doctor's  degree. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  with  less  intellectual  training  and  less 
severe  preparatory  study,  his  great  ability  would  have  enabled  him  to 
profit  more  than  other  men  by  the  teaching  of  that  renowned  uni- 
versity ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  habit  of  close  reasoning,  and  of 
concentrating  his  mental  power  on  abstruse  subjects,  helped  him  to 
the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  physiological  problem  which  was  ever 
propoeed  to  human  ingenuity,  and  to  the  greatest  of  all  additions  to  the 
stock  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  tumultuous  time  made  it  unlikely  that  any  great  scientific  dis- 
covery should  receive  a  national  reward ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
public  of  calmer  periods  have  never  yet  thought  of  repairing  the 
omission.  The  inscription  appended  to  the  statue  erected  by  the 
Fellows  in  the  first  College  of  Physicians  is  all  that  was  preserved 
when  the  statue  itself  was  destroyed  together  with  the  building  in 
the  fire  of  1666,  and  is  the  only  memorial  in  existence.  We  recal, 
with  pleasure,  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man  by 
the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  living  statesmen. 
The  remarks,  which  we  venture  to  repeat,  were  spoken  privately  iu 
the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  of  Jenner  by  the  Prince  Consort ;  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  record 
them  openly.  Speaking  of  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  he  said  ^  that  inestimable  benefit  has  always  been  appre- 
ciated by  mankind,  though  the  bestower  has  received  no  such  honour 
as  we  now  confer  upon  the  memory  of  another."  He  went  on  to 
observe  that  all  foundations  for  charitable  purposes  are  ti-ansient^ 
because  all  are  subject  to  abuse  and  the  institutions  to  decay,  so  that 
the  intentions  of  tUe  original  founders  are  frustrated  by  the  course  of 
time;  but  that  truths  once  discovered  are  subject  to  no  change,  and 
remain  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

We  are  glad  to  record  this  graceful  testimony  to  the  value  of  true 
soienoe.  Of  Harvey's  munificence  to  the  College  we  shall  speak  here* 
after.  The  impulse  given  by  Harvey  to  apply  anatomical  investiga- 
tion to  the  furtherance  of  physiological  discovery,  was  soon  extended 
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to  anotb^r  farascli  of  medical  ideiioe.  We  tz.  i  i^  a^k  cosne  pn>- 
■oCed  by  Dr.  GoaUtoo,  who  in  163f,  vLil^  HarweT  was  idll  lec- 
ttiriDg,  fiurided  «o  aonoal  lecUire  in  the  C^l>^  («^iiii2^  that  a 
dead  body  fehooM,  if  pos&iMe,  be  procurbd.  aid  two  «x  i&ove  di^eaaes 
should  be  treated  on,  tLos  laying  the  fuci^iatkie  oc  cjrbai  defnon- 
stratioDSw 

Tyt,  GouUton  was  ao  emioently  learned  Ban.  karii^  before  he 
applie'l  himself  to  nit^diciue,  taken  \*'a  drjree  of  M.A.  at  3leftOQ 
CoJii'ge,  Oxford,  of  wliich  he  becaixM  Fe^^v.  Hi»  eany  academic 
devotion  to  that  cLiA->ical  lore  which  waa  then  pecc^l^  to  Oxford, 
reftolting  as  it  did  in  several  critical  treAtisd&.  d;i  i.>jC  prevent  hia 
adopting  and  furtheiiug  the  mo»t  practical  of  aJ  mcsuis  by  which 
light  could  be  thrown  on  the  nature  and  progres^s  of  disease. 

An  in/»tanoe  of  the  exercise  of  tlie  j'la.jLAl  puwer  which  the  CoU^e 
pooBeMed  over  its  own  members  U  to  be  f<rjnd  in  tLe  biography  of 
Dr.  John  Bast  wick.  lie  was  ex|»elled  the  CoU'-^  in  consequence  of 
being  under  sentence  from  the  Hi^h  Commis^ioo  CvMxrt  fur  caJumniating 
the  binhojjs.  It  api^ears  also  that,  when  the  Loi'g  Parliament  sent  for 
Baxtwick  from  his  prisr>n  in  tlie  Scilly  I&lands,  and  when  he,  with 
Prinne,  was  received  on  his  entrance  to  Lou  ion  by  the  popolaoe  as  a 
martyr  to  the  oppre$«ion  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  College  reinstated 
him  as  liceotiate.  In  regard  to  his  expukioo,  there  is  no  mom  for 
charge  against  the  College  of  undue  sub^ervience  to  the  Government; 
we  bhuuld  rather  be  dis|iofied  to  applaud  the  act  of  purify iug  their 
body  from  a  member  disgraced  by  the  law.  Whether  there  is  equal 
reason  to  uphold  the  College  for  their  readiness  to  readmit  him  is  not 
BO  clear,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  calm  judicial 
acta  in  those  disjointed  times,  even  by  a  scientific  assembly.  But  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Bast  wick  after  his  legal  sentence  was  little  likely  to 
entitle  him  justly  to  such  leniency,  for  his  violence  on  all  occ&iions 
amounted  almost  to  insanity.  The  notice  of  him  in  the  BoU,  viewed 
as  a  sliort  historical  episode,  affords  much  interest  for  the  general 
reader. 

Continuing  our  rapid  review  of  the  contents  of  the  Roll,  we  come 
to  a  remarkable  measure  adopted  by  the  Collie  in  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Edward  Alston,  who  kissed  hands  at  the  Restoration  as  king^s 
physician.  The  measure  alluded  to  deserves  some  examination.  It 
seems  that  a  large  number  of  honorary  fellows  were  admitted  into  the 
College,  paying  liberal  fees  or  fines,  some  amounting  to  a  hundred 
pounds — a  large  sum  for  that  period ;  this  was  an  innovation  in  the 
practice,  but  not  in  the  principles  of  the  charter;  it  was  a  mere 
gathering  within  the  fiale  of  the  corporation  of  those  who  ought 
before  to  have  been  its  legal  members,  but  who  had  neglected  to  apply 
during  the  period  in  which  every  institution  was  either  neglected  or 
abused.  The  College  took  advantage  of  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  State  to  recruit  their  diminished  ranks;  and  men  who  had  been 
fully  educated,  but  who,  having  been  in  practice  without  a  licence,  had 
become  too  old  to  be  examined,  were  admitted,  a  heavy  fine  being 
accepted  as  a  composition  for  foregoing  the  examiaatiou.     Thua  fiir. 
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in  an  exceptional  exigency  of  affairs,  the  proceeding  cannot  be  con- 
demned ;  but  the  College,  taking  occasion  of  this  departure  from  the 
strict  rule  of  the  charter,  and  wishing  to  replenish  their  empty  coffers, 
admitted  men  of  rank  and  inflaence  out  of  the  profession;  to  the 
temptation  of  the  payment  was  added,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  of 
being  honoured  by  the  association  of  men  of  {)ower:  this  was  un- 
doabtedly  a  departure  from  the  true  business  of  the  College.  Even 
supposing  that  the  amateur  fellows  were  really  actuated  in  their  desire 
for  enrolment  by  a  pure  love  of  science,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  CollegH  was  bound  to  form  a  body,  not  of  mere  learned  men,  but 
of  learned  physicians.  In  regard  to  the  amateurs,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  no  society  existed  at  that  time  for  the  prosecution  of 
general  science,  and  that  natural  philosophy  was  studied  by  all  men  of 
education ;  those  who  wished,  therefore,  for  special  improvement,  had 
no  legitimate  place  of  resort,  and  the  attempt  to  be  embodied  into  any 
learned  corporation  admits  of  much  excuse.  The  Koyal  Society, 
which  so  soon  after  was  established,  was  of  course  more  comprehensive 
in  respect  to  the  pursuits  of  its  members;  but  that  corporation  also 
assumed  a  fidse  position  in  regard  to  the  aristocracy,  choosing  members, 
not  because  they  were  learned  as  well  as  noble,  but  because  they  were 
merely  noble  and  rich.  It  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  system,  under 
which  science  and  literature  existed  only  by  the  patronage  of  the 
great. 

The  examination  of  apothecaries'  apprentices,  which  was  also  re- 
sumed at  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  members  was  increased, 
requires  some  observation.  The  examinations  had  been,  as  &r  as  we 
can  discover,  merely  acts  of  supervision  made  by  the  College  to  protect 
the  public  from  having  medicines  dispensed  to  them  by  men  who  could 
not  read  prescriptions;  it  was  done  simply  to  ascertain  that  those  men 
had  acquired  Latin  enough  to  do  so.  Neither  this,  nor  the  exami- 
nation of  the  apothecaries  after  they  had  finished  their  apprenticeship, 
was  any  departure  from  the  legitimate  function  of  a  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  for  there  was  no  association  of  those  persons  with  the  mem- 
bers ;  the  proceeding  was  a  mere  act  of  supervision,  and  was  analogous 
to  an  inquisitorial  duty  performed  until  lately  by  the  censors  in  their 
visitation  of  apothecaries'  shops ;  on  those  occasions  the  censors  found 
fault  with,  and  even  destroyed,  drugs  which  were  unfit  for  public  use. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  relinquishment  of  this  latter  duty 
was  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  the  College.  There  was  no  remune- 
ration for  the  visitation  of  the  shops;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  there 
was  none  for  the  examination  of  the  apothecaries.  It  is  important  to 
define  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  act  of  authority  which  was 
resumed  in  1664,  and  the  newly-assumed  functions  of  the  present  day ; , 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  latter,  however  desirable  they  may  be, 
have  in  reality  no  parallel  with  the  former. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  presidents  of  the  College  was  Dr. 
Francis  Glisson,  in  whom  was  combined  a  discoverer  in  anatomical 
science  and  a  great  promoter  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
in  general.    He  was  president  in  1667,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
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instituted  private  meetings,  which  proved  the  germ  of  the  Royal 
Society,  incorporated  in  1682. 

Sir  Oreorge  £nt  is  chiefly  known  as  the  champion  and  firiend  of 
Harvey,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  amaonensis.  It  was 
whilst  he  held  the  Lumleian  lectureship  that  the  high  place  which  the 
College  then  occupied  in  public  estimation  was  testified  by  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign.  Charles  II.  attended  Dr.  Eut^s  lecture,  and  knighted 
him  afterwards  in  the  Harveian  museum.  Sir  George  Eut  was  after- 
wards president. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  biography  of  Dr.  Whistler,  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  lived  respected  and  beloved,  but  whose  memory  is 
handed  down  in  obloquy,  without  some  serious  investigation.  Dr. 
Munk  records  an  instance  of  gross  ]>ecQlation  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Whistler,  and  finishes  the  notice  of  his  life  by  a  sarcasm  which,  if  the 
charge  were  true,  might  not  be  too  severe.  A  careful  examination, 
however,  of  such  evidence  as  still  exists,  shows  that  the  case  will  bear 
a  more  charitable  construction,  which  would  rescue  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Whistler  from  reproach,  or  at  least  leave  the  charge  in  the  highest 
d^ee  problematicaL  Dr.  Whistler  was  registrar  in  1681,  treasurer 
in  1682,  and  president  in  1683.  Not  only  whilst  he  held  the  office 
of  treasurer,  but  apparently  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  character 
remained  unimpeached ;  for  at  the  end  of  his  accounts  the  following 
statement  is  to  be  found,  in  the  writing  of  the  bedell,  signed  by 
the  proper  officers: 

"  Jprii  the  30/A.  1684. 

"  We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  Electors  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, London,  have  examined  the  account  before  mentioned,  and  doo  find  the 
same  to  be  true,  and  that  there  doth  justly  remain  due  from  the  CoU^e  unto 
Dr.  Dan'.  Whistler,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  eighty-four  pounds  seven  shil- 
lings and  sevenpeuce. 

*'  Memorand. — The  account  mentioned  in  the  verdict  above  doth  only  refer 
to  the  account  given  in  by  Dr.  Whistler,  which  begins  the  18th  April,  16S3. 

(Signed)  G.  Ent. 

Tho.  Coxe. 
Walt.  Chabletov. 
Geo.  Rogers." 

There  is  one  other  memorandum  to  exactly  the  same  effect  signed 
by  the  bedell,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  on  record  to  the 
**  peculation,"  except  what  is  contained  in  the  bare  minutes  of  two 
secret  meetings  of  the  13th  and  24th  May,  1684,  in  which  Dr.  Whistler 
is  named  as  lately  dead,  and  some  delinquency  not  specified  is  said  to 
be  the  business.  The  minute  is  thus  worded :  *^  Maij  xiii.  Comitiis  ex- 
traordinariis,  Consultstio  fult  de  peculaio  insigni  Danielis  Whistler, 
•  Presidis  nuper  defuncti,  assistenti  amplissimo  ac  prudentissimo  viro, 
Johanne  Cutlero  Baronetto."  The  minutes  of  the  second  meeting  run 
thus :  ''  Maij  xxiv.  Comitiis  privatis.  Nihil  actum  prseterea  de  rebus 
Doctoris  Whistler,  nisi  quod  ejus  nnmmi,  vasa  argentea,  et  id  genus 
pretioaa,  coram  Praeside,  Johanni  Cutlero  Baronetto,  &c.,  in  loco  tuto 
reponebantur  donee  altertestamentariad  procurationi  pnepositna  adve- 
nerit  D**^  Lowther."     (Solicitor?)      Showing  that   valuables  were 
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taken  possession  of  until  the  will  conld  be  proved.  *We  are  able  to 
add  the  facts  that  Sir  John  Cutler,  who  was  present  at  these  meetings, 
was  a  relative  of  Dr.  Whistler's,  that  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1675 
the  College  had  borrowed  of  Sir  John  Cutler  money  on  bond,  and  also 
that  the  numerous  entries  in  following  years  show  a  complication  of 
transactions  between  him  and  the  College. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Sir  John's  being  present  when  the 
meeting  came  to  the  decision  that  money  had  been  embezzled,  he  not 
being  a  member  of  the  comitia,  indicates  that  he  was  some  way  con- 
versant with  the  affair  in  question.  In  the  absence  of  any  further 
evidence,  it  is  not  unfair  to  surmitie  that  sums  of  money  might  have 
passed  from  Sir  John  Cutler  to  the  College  through  his  relative,  the 
President,  and  that  a  portion  being  missing,  the  fault  might  with  im- 
punity be  charged  to  the  dead  man's  account.  This  hypothesis,  which 
would  exonerate  a  man  whose  reputation  had  been  until  then  unsullied, 
transfers  suspicion  to  another  whose  character  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
the  reverse  of  honourable. 

It  appears  that  there  were  further  considerable  money  transactions 
after  Dr.  Whistler's  death  between  Sir  John  Cutler  and  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Pennant  distinctly  charges  him  with  want  of  faith.  The 
exact  nature  of  these  transactions  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but 
it  is  certain  that  although  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  College  to  Sir 
John  Cutler  in  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  the  inscription  was 
obliterated  when  his  character  fell  into  disrepute.  Again,  Sir  John 
Outler^s  conduct  to  the  Royal  Society  was  beyond  all  doubt  dishonour- 
able: in  1664  he  founded  a  professorship  of  mechanics,  endowing  it 
with  dO^  annuity  during  the  life  of  Hooke,  the  first  pix>fessor.  In 
1689  Hooke,  by  the  authority  of  the  Council,  sued  Sir  John  Cutler  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  payment  of  the  salary.  If,  therefore, 
the  short  and  mysterious  allusions  in  the  records  of  the  College  be  £urly 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  known  character  of  the  man  who 
was  involved  in  the  transaction  does  not  warrant  a  complete  assumption 
of  Dr.  Whistler's  innocence,  it  must  be  regarded  as  insufficient  to 
defame  his  memory. 

The  author  of  the  Roll  has  been  influenced  in  his  general  remarks 
on  Dr.  Whistler  by  passages  in  the  Athense  Oxonieuses.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  Wood  was  most  untrustworthy  as  an  his- 
torian. Specimens  of  his  spiteful  personal  detractions  are  to  be  found 
in  every  page;  and  he  gives  his  own  evidence  that  in  1693  the  Senior 
Proctor  in  his  speech  called  him  "  scurra  et  calumniator."  One  of 
his  ill-natured  taunts  against  Dr.  Whistler  was  that  **  he  married  a 
rich  widow  and  died  poor."  This  charge  may  have  been  true  enough, 
for  professional  men  wly)  marry  widows  with  large  jointures  mostly 
do  die  poor :  during  the  husband's  life  there  is  a  heavy  drag  to  match 
the  lady's  contribution,  and  when  he  dies,  her  income  does  not  count 
among  his  property. 

An  incident  illustrating  the  proverbially  bad  &ith  of  princes,  and 
the  accidents  which  befal  suitors  for  court  favour,  is  worth  extracting. 
Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  anatomical  know- 
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ledge,  remained  in  London  in  the  visitation  of  1666,  long  after  most 
of  bis  professional  brethren  had  fled.  His  constancy  was  almost  failing, 
when  the  Oovemment  lured  him  by  a  promise  that  he  should  receive 
the  first  appointment  of  King^s  Phjrsician,  if  he  would  remain  and 
continue  his  attendance  on  the  Guards.  He  did  so,  and  in  brighter 
times  claimed  the  reward ;  the  royal  promise  was  evaded  by  the  stOl 
current  phrase  about  the  ''necessity  there  was  to  appoint  another 
person.**  He  received  instead  the  gracious  substitute  of  an  ^  honourable 
augmentation  to  his  paternal  arms;**  and  for  thu  &vonr  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  Bir  William  Dugdale  a  fee  of  ten  pounds. 

Thongh  some  of  us  now  have  to  put  up  with  broken  promises,  not 
many  have  the  consolation  of  admiring  a  ''  dodge  **  so  clever  as  to  enable 
the  royal  patron  to  help  a  functionary  and  put  off  a  claimant  by  a 
single  act  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Dr.  Barwick  and  Dr.  Hodges  both 
remained  at  the  post  of  duty  during  the  plague,  when  most  of  the 
College  officers  fled  into  the  country,  leaving  the  treasure-<;hest  to  be 
robbed  of  its  contents. 

Tracing  the  development  of  medical  science  by  the  labours  of  the 
members  of  the  College,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  Sydenham,  who 
introduced  an  era  of  fresh  enlightenment.  He  was  the  most  rational 
of  practitioners,  following  the  steps  of  Hippocrates  in  close  discernment 
of  symptoms;  surpassing  him  in  reasoning  on  what  he  saw,  he  rose 
above  fanciful  attachment  to  system  snd  nostruma  He  overset  many 
mistaken  theories  of  medical  superstitions  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of 
signatures  and  symbols.  Amongst  other  instances,  his  treatment  of 
small-pox  was  a  happy  novelty  in  its  simplicity  and  good  sense. 

Sydenham,  though  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  was  prevented  by  accidental 
circumstances,  in  the  course  he  took  at  the  University,  from  becoming 
Fellow  of  the  College ;  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Munk  that  his 
exclusion  ought  in  no  way  to  be  referred  to  adverse  feeling ;  for  though 
he  might  have  enemies,  yet  the  fellows  have  rarely  been  guilty  of  com- 
bining for  puqK>ses  of  envious  oppression.  We  cannot,  after  naming 
Sydenham,  pass  in  silence  the  name  of  his  great  cotemporary,  the  author 
of  the  '  Religio  Medici,*  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  success  in  practice  as  he  was  for  his  great  literary  work. 
It  was  of  his  son,  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  when  President  of  the  College, 
that  Charles  II.  said  that  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  College, 
and  as  well-bred  as  any  of  the  Court.** 

Among  those  who  most  adorned  the  College,  Sir  Thomas  Millington 
has  a  distinguished  place.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  Sedlean 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Oxford.  To  many  qualities  which 
made  him  admirable  both  as  a  man  and  a  f^ysician,  was  added  the 
gift  of  eloquence  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  sketch  of  his  character 
given  in  the  Roll  shows  it  to  have  been  worthy  of  study  and  imitation 
by  all  physicians  who,  to  higher  aspirations,  add  the  desire  to  elevate 
the  standing  of  their  calling  in  society. 

It  is  mentioned  of  Sir  Thomas  Millington  that  he  died  of  gout  and 
stone,  which  is  worthy  of  remark,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
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his  professional  brethren  who  safifered  in  the  same  way  about  the  same 
period.  The  fact  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  habit  of  sitting  for 
many  hours  in  carriages,  a  custom  chiefly  adopted  under  ideas  of 
professional  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  grossly  convivial  habits  which 
even  the  best  characters  of  those  days  indulged  in;  the  salutary 
custom  of  an  annual  escape  to  foreign  lands,  or  at  least  to  a  different 
scene  and  air,  was  unknown  to  the  victims  of  sedentary  habits. 

In  Dr.  Charles  Goodall,  president  in  1708,  we  recognise  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  institution.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
records  bearing  on  its  history  and  function — a  study  which,  if  not  a 
sufficient  object  for  a  life's  pursuit,  is  at  least  imperative  on  all  who 
are  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  the  laws^ 
*  Groodall  on  the  College'  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference;  but  it  appears 
that  the  author  was  not  a  mere  pedantic  archeologist.  His  general 
learning  and  practical  merits  as  a  physician  are  testified  to  by  Syden- 
ham, who,  in  a  dedication,  amongst  other  praises,  calls  him  "  arte  nemini 
secuTidtuJ* 

Looking  further  down  the  Roll,  we  come  to  a  group  of  Fellows,  of 
whom  Dr.  Henry  Sampson  may  be  taken  as  a  representative.  Dr. 
Henry  Sampson  fell  on  times  when  nonconforming  principles  were 
rife;  having  been  ordained  in  early  life,  he  obtained,  as  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  one  of  the  richest  rewards  which  the 
University  yet  has  to  give.  The  Fellows  of  Pembroke  appointed  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Framlingham,  worth  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
His  scruples  about  uniformity  caused  him  to  resign  the  living  and  to 
study  medicine;  he  became  a  successful  practitioner,  and  an  honoured 
Fellow  of  the  College. 

The  name  of  Radcliffe  is  too  prominent  to  be  passed  over  in  the  most 
cursory  review.  His  character  was  anomalous;  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  M.P.  for  Buckingham  in  1713,  he  was  the  earliest 
type  we  find  recorded  of  the  rough-mannered  physician — a  race  which 
haa  found,  like  Radcliffe,  its  profit  in  surprising  rather  than  in 
pleasing,  and  whose  time,  we  hope,  has  passed  away.  There  are  anec* 
dotes  of  his  rudeness  which  swell  the  facetiea  of  medical  biographies. 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  records  of  his  vast  benefactions  for 
various  purposes  in  Oxford ;  these  will  be  specified  in  their  place. 

A  curious  sign  of  lingering  remains  of  superstition  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be  extinct,  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Sir  Richard 
Mannington,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  gained  much  credit 
for  detecting  the  imposture  of  Ann  Toft,  the  rabbit-breeder,  after 
surgeons  and  lawyers  had  been  baffled.  The  impression  made  upon 
the  public  mind  by  such  a  piece  of  jugglery  is  remarkable;  and  it  is 
said  that  Queen  Caroline,  when  Princess  of  Wales,  was  earnest  in 
instigation  of  more  searching  inquiries.  We  may  flatter  ourselves 
now  that  a  similar  cheat  would  be  thought  unworthy  of  grave  exami« 
nation,  and  believe  thereby  that  we  have  renounced  the  folly  which 
still  clung  to  the  period  of  the  Georges.  Such,  however,  are  the 
vagaries  of  credulity,  that  although  contempt  would  probably  meet 
the  pretensions  of  a  rabbit-breeder,  we  And  ourselves  often  asked, 
62-xxxi.  *% 
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after  a  century  and  a  half  of  further  enlightenment,  to  argue  calmly 
about  the  cropping  up  of  similar  superstitions — such,  for  instanoey  as 
necromancy  in  the  form  of  spirit-rapping.  Any  one  who  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  look  over  old  treatises  on  the  occult  sciences,  and  their 
adaptation  to  Platonic  philosophy,  will  find  the  germs  of  all  the 
quackeries  which  have  in  later  times  deluded  or  amused  the  public 
— Mesmerism,  homceopathy,  and  others,  even  craniology.  The  mine 
from  which  these  have  been  dug  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  a 
little  ingenuity  might  easily  adapt  much  of  the  remaining  rubbish  to 
supply  paying  baits  for  the  appetite  of  lovers  of  the  marvellous. 

We  perceive  that  the  history  of  the  College  is  not  destitute  of  its 
own  little  passage  of  rebellion ;  like  our  own  and  most  other  political 
constitutions  in  their  progress  of  development,  it  had  to  pass  through 
troublous  times.  These  occurred  in  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Browne,  whose  life  seems  to  be  full  of  amusing  anecdotes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  profession  having  expanded, 
and  many  Scotch  physicians  having  repaired  to  London,  the  College 
found  it  politic  to  admit  many  persons  who  had  not  been  educated  in 
the  English  universities.  Faithful,  however,  to  their  traditions  of 
requiring  preliminary  education  according  to  the  standard  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  all  their  Fellows,  they  admitted  all  who  had  not 
received  those  advantages  into  the  class  of  Licentiates,  and  restricted  the 
governing  power  to  the  Fellows,  making  a  saving  clause  to  admit  a  very 
limited  number  of  such  Licentiates  as -attained  distinction  into  the 
governing  body.  In  consequence  of  this,  those  men  who  had  not  chosen, 
or  had  not  been  in  circumstances  to  procure  the  proper  qualification  for 
the  Fellowship,  caballed  against  those  who  had;  they  coveted  the  oil 
of  other  people's  lamps.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  did  not 
restrict  their  outbreak  to  a  war  of  words ;  and  an  account,  which  would 
have  been  grotesque  were  it  less  disgraceful,  is  given  of  a  riotous  in- 
cursion into  the  presence  of  the  comitia,  of  the  insurgents  being 
barred  out,  and  of  a  bribe  offered  to  a  smith  to  break  open  the  iron 
gates  of  the  College  in  Warwick-lane.  A  lawsuit  at  length  restored 
order  to  the  agitated  College,  and  established  the  right  of  the  Fellows 
to  govern  according  to  their  charter.  Ag^in  we  must  refer  to  the 
manners  of  the  period.  It  is  probable  tliat  these  "  rebels'*  had  not 
the  excuse  of  being  conversant  with  the  histories  of  the  English 
universities,  but  the  time  was  then  not  very  long  passed  ainoe  it  was 
common  for  the  newly-appointed  wardens  and  heads  of  colleges  at 
Oxford  to  obtain  possession  of  their  preferment  by  force  or  stratagem 
in  the  midst  of  tumult. 

We  are  sorry  to  add  that  Sir  William  Browne  was  terrified  into 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  a  defeat  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  he  has 
an  honourable  place  in  the  list  of  benefiujtors  to  his  university. 

Among  the  list  of  College  authorities  we  meet  with  a  groap  of  men 
whose  names  are  prominent  in  all  literaiy  records  of  the  times,  giving 
and  receiving  lustre  in  their  intercourse  with  great  contemporatiea— 
Lawrence,  Brocklesby,  Heberden,  Warren,  and  others.  All  these  were 
the  friends  of  Johnson,  his  companions  during  life,  and  his  attendants 
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daring  his  last  illness.  Macaulay,  in  a  niggardly  tone  towards  men  of 
science,  which  too  often  blemishes  his  writings,  gives  the  names  of 
many  who  surrounded  Johnson,  such  as  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  <&a,  and 
even  records  that  "  Windham  disposed  his  pillows  ;*'  but  he  disposes 
of  the  rest  in  one  lump  as  "  his  physicians  and  surgeons."  The  sur- 
geon, we  may  observe,  was  the  celebrated  Cruikshanka  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Macaulay  afterwards  states  the  fact  that  they  gave 
their  aid  gratuitously,  as  if  it  were  a  notable  instance  of  profes- 
sional liberality.  We  must  here  hazard  a  remark,  not  without  cau- 
tion, lest  we  should  seem  to  hint  at  a  desire  to  deprive  the  medical 
profession  of  their  best  possession — their  large  and  willing  charity, 
foregoing  pecuniary  claims  to  all  who  would  be  burthened  by  the 
payment.  Yet  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  expectations  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  exceed  all  reasonable  bounds.  Exemption  from 
a  just  debt  is  claimed  by  many  who  would  never  dream  of  reciprocating 
such  terms  for  any  good  offices  which  they  might  render  in  their  own 
calling. 

Having  thus  broken  a  lance  with  the  great  historian,  we  may  sup- 
pose ourselves  for  the  moment,  as  reviewers  of  Dr.  Munk*s  work,  to 
be  champions  in  defence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  against  all  the 
world,  and  in  that  character  repel  an  injustice  done  to  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Fellows  who  lived  shortly  after  Lawrence  and  Heberden. 
The  sarcasms  which  were  heaped  upon  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  subject 
of  his  origin,  lose,  it  is  true,  a  portion  of  their  sting  when  referred  to 
the  bad  habits  of  personal  invective,  the  result  of  the  furious  party 
spirit  of  the  times.  Whilst  the  tongue  was  allowed  unbounded  licence, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  well-grounded  reproach  of  being 
lowly  bom  would  be  repressed.  The  scorn,  however,  with  which 
historians  allude  to  the  parentage  of  Lord  Sidmouth  could  not  lead 
future  generations  to  suppose  that  his  father.  Dr.  Addington,  had 
been  a  man  highly  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  that  he  had 
been  the  friend  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  had  been  employed  in 
many  political  negotiations.  It  matters  little  that 'the  young  Can- 
ning, sprung  himself  from  the  meanest  of  the  people,  should  have  tried 
to  aid  his  patron's  cause*  by  pasquinades,  making  game  of  Addington 
and  Addington's  relations ;  but  it  was  more  to  be  regretted  in  soberer 
times,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  SidmoutVs  death,  that  the  same  sort  of 
language  was  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
nobleman  whose  fame  is  as  high  in  literature  as  for  administrative 
success — a  man,  moreover,  noted  for  his  liberal  principles  and  generous 
feelings.  Lord  Sidmouth  could  not  boast  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards; 
but  his  father  was  never  in  a  position  to  permit  the  memory  of  the 
son  to  be  taunted  with  the  stigma  of  low  birth.  Something  bearing 
on  the  same  subject,  though  in  a  lighter  vein,  is  suggested  by  meeting 
a  little  further  down  the  Boll  with  the  memoir  of  Sir  George  Baker. 
It  calls  to  mind  a  flippant  notice  of  him  in  Washington  Irving's  'Life 
of  Goldsmith,'  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  literary  man.  He  relates, 
"  Miss  Hornecks  invited  Goldsmith  to  meet  Iteynolds,  Angelica  Kauff- 

*  ICacanlay'B  Life  of  Pitt. 
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man,  Gkirriok,  &c.,  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  friend  of  her 
motherV*  It  happened  to  be  Sir  George  Baker,  one  of  the  mont  dis- 
tinguished scholars  as  well  as  physicians  of  the  day,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
to  the  King,  and  a  baronet ;  whose  name,  kept  duly  in  the  shade  by 
the  little  prefix  **  a,'*  has  hononr  done  it  by  the  happy  chance  of  play- 
ing host  to  an  actor,  a  second-rate  female  artist,  and  Miss  Homecks ; 
and  happier  still,  to  shine  in  the  borrowed  lustre  of  being  friend  to 
Miss  Homecks's  mother. 

Passing  by  such  trivialities,  and  approaching  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  in  the  College  list  names  great  among 
discoverers  in  natural  philosophy.   There  was  Young,  who  matured  and 
established  the  Undulatoty  Theoiy  of  Light,  which  has  now  become  the 
favourite  hypothesis :  he  shared  with  ChampoUion  the  credit  of  decipher- 
ing the  Hieratic  inscriptions;  and  so  various  was  his  learning,  both  in 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  "  Omni- 
scient Young.'*    Again,  we  find  Wollaston,  who  preceded  Frauenhofer 
in  discovering  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  which  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Frauenhofer's  lines.     Mrs.  Somerville  regrets  that  he 
had  not  the  courage  of  Young  and  Davy  to  enable  him  to  press  for- 
ward his  discoveries.     They  were  left  to  be  developed  by  Wheatstone, 
Bunsen,  and  Kirchhoff,  whose  labours,  aided  by  "  a  great  improvement 
in  the  optical  arrangements  used,**  have  had  those  wonderful  results 
which  promise  to  reveal  the  material  of  other  worlds  besides  our  own. 
The  last  great  name  which  we  shall  dwell  upon  is  Baillie,  a  man 
whose  laboui'3  formed  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  that  branch  of 
learning  which  it  was  the  special  object  of  the  College  to  promote. 
Tracing  briefly  the  steps  by  which  medical   philosophy  rose    above 
the  ignorance  of  former  times,  we  have  seen  Yesalius  ascertaining 
stnicture  by  boldly  examining  the  dead  body;  Harvey,  Ui«ing  the 
same  mode  of  investigation,  revealing  his  own  wonderful  discovery ; 
and  we  come  at  last  to  Baillie,  still,  by  the  same  means,  opening  out 
the  vast  field  of  instruction  to  be  found  in  examining  the  progress  of 
disease  and  fatal  change.     It  is  with  that  course  of  study  that  the  true 
science  of  medicine,  as  a  practical  art,  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Hitherto  physicians  had  observed  and  argued,  and  still  only  guessed 
at  truth.     Since  then  they  have  observed  and  reasoned,  and  have 
proved  it.     Thus  the  oldest  and  the  wisest  have  an  un&iling  means  of 
self-education  which  they  may  continue  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
practice;  and  whoever  does  not  value  this — ^whoever,  after  anxious 
watching  of  some  obscure  case,  noting  the  anomalies,  seizing  the  re- 
motest evidences,  and  finally  arriving  at  a  full  conviction — stands  at 
the  "  post-mortem*'  without  the  same  breathless  eagerness  to  see  the 
truth,  the  same  modest  willingness  to  learn  it  as  he  ever  did  when 
the  mysteries  of  disease  were  first  displayed  to  him,  may  be  a  popular 
physician,  but  is  no  true  philosopher.     That  he  may  be  the  first,  and 
not  the  second,  is  no  vain  antithesis,  but  a  melancholy  fact — a  faict  ia 
which  lies  the  fatal  germ  of  all  that  is  to  sink  the  profession,  should 
such  be  its  future  fate,  below  the  great  position  it  has  latdy  held. 
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It  will  be  no  conaolation  to  those  w]y>  deplore  the  event,  that  the 
public,  when  they  have  lost  the  powerful  aid  they  might  have  had, 
have  brought  it  on  themselvea.  It  may  be  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  forced  state  of  luxurious  civilization,  that  it  weakens  manly 
courage,  and  makes  it  hard  to  look  upon  unwelcome  truths.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  for  the  general  feeling,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
there  is  a  growing  preference  of  the  aid  of  inferior  knowledge,  accom- 
panied with  flattering  promises,  to  that  of  sound  treatment  based  on 
full  information  of  the  fatal  truth.  People  now  would  rather  be 
deceived  as  children  than  be  served  like  men.  The  same  want  of 
fortitude  in  the  public  mind,  combined  with  an  ignorant,  and  some-^ 
times  querulous,  want  of  confidence  in  medical  skill,  has,  no  doubt,  an 
evil  influence  on  modes  of  treating  cases  which  are  understood,  and 
are  remediable.  It  is  hard  for  the  physician,  who  is  called  in,  perhaps 
just  not  too  late,  to  leave  the  &vourite  resort  to  excess  of  stimulants^ 
and  to  take  that  other  course  which  his  experienced  judgment  tells 
him  affords,  in  that  particular  case,  the  only  chance  to  stop  the  havoc 
of  disease;  he  knows  that  chance  may  fail,  and  he  knows  that  all 
around  are  ready  to  impute  to  him  the  failure.  It  is  very  hard  in 
such  a  crisis  to  the  bold  and  self-forgetting,  but  it  is  veiy  easy  to 
pursue  the  fashionable  mode  of  treatment,  and  when  all  is  over  to  say 
that  no  risks  have  been  run — all  has  been  done  that  can  be.  It 
would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  press  the  moral  bearing  of  this  every- 
day occurrence,  in  which  the  faults  of  society  and  the  profession  act 
and  react  upon  each  other;  but  it  may  be  asked,  ought  we  to  blame 
the  public  for  its  want  of  confidence,  or  the  physician  for  not  having 
taught  it  to  respect  him  ?  There  is  but  one  hope  for  a  better  state  of 
things — that  is,  in  a  system,  whatever  that  might  be,  which  would 
ensure  that  the  leading  rank  in  the  profession  should  be  filled  by  none 
but  men  strong  in  moral  courage  as  well  as  deep  in  learning. 

In  dosing  this  slight  review  of  the  Boll  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians, 
a  few  facts  collected  from  the  history  of  the  institution  may  interest 
the  statistician. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  College  has  been  connected  with  the 
English  Universities  is  apparent  from  the  statement  that  in  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  incorporation  one  hundred  and  two  Fellows  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  had  been  also  Fellows  of  Colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  the  third  century — viz.,  from  1700  to  1800 — 
there  were  but  thirty-six.  Seven  Fellows  were  heads  of  colleges  in 
the  universities.  The  first  Fellow  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Baronet  was  Sir  Edmund  Greaves;*  he  was  followed  by  two  more 
prior  to  the  year  1700,  and  there  were  thirteen  such  creations  between 
1700  and  1800. 

Nine  of  the  Fellows  have  been  members  of  Paiiiament,  one  <^ 

*  Wood,  with  one  of  his  uioal  sDeers,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was 
particalarly  fond  of  bestowing  on  pfaysicians,  said  of  him,  "  at  length  a  pretended 
baronet."  He  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Guillim,  and  the  patent  is  dated  Oxford, 
Kay  4th,  1645.  Wuod^a  antipathy  to  physidans  possibly  arose  from  a  college  fetid, 
which  was  organised  to  oppose  the  inttitation  of  Sir  WiUiam  Clayton,  M.D.,  to  the 
wardenahip  of  Merton.  Mr.  Weld,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Soaety,  em  in  stating 
that  Sir  Hiuia  Sloane  was  the  first  baronet. 
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whom,  Dr.  Ooddard,  was  sgie  leproteDtatiTe  of  the  ITnivenitj'  of 
Oxford  in  1652,  and  was  appointod  by  Cromwell  one  of  four  to  act, 
during  his  absence  in  Scotland,  in  all  matters  relating  to  grants  and 
dispensations  which  required  the  Protector's  assent. 

It  was  at  Dr.  Goddard*s  lodgings,  in  Wood-street,  Gheapside,  that 
certain  private  meetings  were  held  for  philosophical  inqaiiy;  these 
meetings  were  composed  of  fonr  Fellows  of  the  College,  besides  Dr. 
Wilkins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester;  Mr.  Foster,  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Qresham  College;  and  Theodore  Haak,  a  German; 
and  to  them  may  be  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society. 
On  the  incorporation  of  the  society,  the  first  list  of  candidates,  who 
were  to  supply  vacancies  as  they  occarred,  was  half  composed  of 
Fellows  of  the  Collega  Dr.  Croone  was  the  first  Registrar,  and  the 
first  council  contained  four  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  oat  of 
sixteen.  On  the  second  charter  being  granted  to  the  Royal  Society, 
the  same  proportion  of  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  on 
the  council. 

Three  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  have  been  presidents  of 
the  Royal  Society.  The  bene&ctions  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  to 
the  English  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  numerous 
and  important;  to  instance  a  few  : 

Linacre  established  professorships  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Caius  enlai^d  OonviUe  Hall,  and  added  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships, with  rich  foundations. 

Sir  William  Browne  founded  the  Browne  Medals  at  Cambridge,  as 
well  as  a  scholarship  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Battie  founded  the  University  Scholarships  with  his  name  at 
Cambridge,  and  several  other  scholanhips  at  Kiug's  College,  of  which 
he  was  Fellow. 

Dr.  Glynn  also  founded  scholarships  at  Kiug*s  College,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Radcliffe*s  rich  endowments  at  Oxford  are  well  known — the 
library,  the  infirmary,  and  fellowships. 

Dr.  Addenbroke  founded  a  hospital  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Woodward  left  his  museum  of  geology,  and  founded  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Geology  at  Cambridge. 

To  these  it  may  be  added  that  Lady  Sadleir,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Croone,  founded  seventeen  algebraical  lectureships  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  of  40/.  and  60L  each.  The  mathematical  students 
might  do  well  to  inquire  when  these  lectures  are  given. 

The  few  bene&ctions  which  now  produce  an  independent  income  to 
the  College  have  all  been  derived  from  Fellows,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
bequests.  Linacre*s  property  in  Knight  Rider-street  has  been  already 
named;  Harvey  gave  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Kent;  Dr.  Baldwin 
Hamey,  jun.,  gave  an  estate  in  Essex  of  considerable  value. 

Lord  Lumley  and  Dr.  Caldwell  united  to  leave  small  rent-charges* 
on  their  estates  to  found  a  professorship. 

*  It  would  be  well  for  thoee  who  gnuit  benefiMtioiiB,  to  obeerve  the  inconTenieDee 
of  mftking  them  in  rent-ohmige ;  the  diffioalty  vhich  maj  attend  the  ooUeotion  in 
future  yean  it  Tery  eerious,  for  if  the  original  property  le  erw  aold  in  divided  portioBB, 
each  of  thoee  portiona  beoomea  ohai;geable  with  a  part  of  the  nnt-ohaige^  aooordljig 
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Dr.  Gioulston  also  left  a  small  rent-cbarge  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Lady  Sadleir,  widow  of  Dr.  Croone,  left  a  small  property  to  the. 
College  and  the  Royal  Society  conjointly,  to  found  lectureships. 

Dr.  Baillie,  together  with  his  museum,  left  a  sum  adequate  to  keep 
it  in  repair. 

The  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  an  honorary  Fellow,  left  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  library  to  the  College. 

We  have  perhaps  done  but  scanty  justice  to  the  work  before  us  by 
passing  over,  in  the  short  review  of  its  contents,  many  amusing 
anecdotes  and  curious  &cts,  as  well  as  by  refraining  to  extract  some 
striking  passages  of  literary  merit. 

The  Boll  proceeds  no  further  than  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
it  leaves  off  at  a  period  when  we  perceive  the  corporation  carrying  out 
with  honest  vigour  the  purpose  of  its  foundation ;  it  was  powerful  in 
usefulness  and  influence.  At  that  time  every  young  man  at  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  career,  however  brilliant  may  have  been 
hia  honours  at  the  University,  however  flattering  his  drcumstanoes  or 
strong  his  consciousness  of  power  to  succeed,  felt  his  admission  to  the 
Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  be  an  honour  and  a  step 
forward  in  his  social  position ;  it  was  an  auspicious  moment  to  pause 
in  the  College  history.  We  sh^ald  be  grieved  to  have  to  confess  that 
it  was  the  moment  of  its  zenith,  still  more  to  have  the  painful  task  of 
teUing  of  a  period  of  decadence  in  after  years !  It  is  not  our  purpose 
either  to  scrutinize  its  present  condition  or  to  prophesy  its  future;  for 
the  latter  we  must  hope;  but  a  reasonable  hope  can  rest  on  nothing 
but  in  holding  to  the  same  principles  which  produced  three  centuries 
of  prosperity;  and  though  admitting  cautiously  as  well  as  liberally 
any  modification  which  the  changing  spirit  of  the  times  may  call  for, 
in  doing  faithfully  its  proper  work — viz.,  the  work  of  making  sound 
and  good  physicians,  and  gathering  within  its  pale  all  who  are  eminent 
in  learning  and  experience  in  the  profession. 


Review  II. 

A  Frctetical  Treatise  on  Phthisis  Pidmonalis;  embracing  its  Pathologi/y 
Causesj  Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  "By  L.  M.  Lawson,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  &a 
— Cincinnati,  1861. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  this  work,  aa  well  as  its  logical  arrange- 
ment, is  well  shown  by  the  table  of  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  each  of  these  into  a  certain  number  of  chapters  and 
sections.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  constitutes  the  first  part,  its 
etiology  the  second,  and  its  semeiology  and  therapeutics  the  third  and 
fourth, 

to  its  Talne,  therefore  the  bequest  has  to  be  collected  from  a  number  of  proprietors* 
Another  objection  depends  on  the  variable  valne  of  the  beqnest,  which  remains  abeo* 
lately  tbe  same  sum,  whilst  the  valne  of  money  changes,  and  tiie  property  which  th^ 
rent-charge  represented,  increases  in  ralao. 
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s  v«lUarrujf*ed  and  wmM  index,  we  abttU  «n}T  paitaJn- 
nl»^«et  of  pLthio*  Imriu^  baen  ao  often  aod  ■»  SBoamW 
the  ncitioe  of  ov  iwiaa.      Wc  iImII 
htitcty,  on  tl»oae  portioxis  of  it  wLk^  are 
otilier  oottfadenxkiXiB  sfijicar  to  be  iDont  dimiiug of 

I>r.  Ltvbufi  begin*  with  a  weUnnataiMsd  fa^xp/oBXUtmk.  tbai 
prediH]^ji»itk«  to  the  diKaae  in  tboae  vbo  are  ■uiijooi  to  il. 
pnodLbpoiutitm  ift.  bovever  ubaume  it  Kiaj  be,  a  muruid 
aite  to  a  noraaal  bealtfay  ociiMiiuoo  popemating  JtMslL 

fa  tbe  firvt  aectioo — tbat  oo  ''tbe  Pbrncal 
•bovi  tbe  JiMJppWMteiice  of  bit  rievs  ia  ikh 
aiarittMl  fcinii  of  body  diAiActive  of  fafeoR  fdiibiAft.     ITt- 
UUiwiug  ntoaA,  acoordiug  at  it  dws  vitb 
aa  w«  believe  it  to  be  in  tnitb.     Afi«r  zetfiKhaig  to 
menu,  be  proceeds: 

'^  EacL  oUcrrer  Bi^st  be  left  to  decide  hi  aneardanep  wrtk  vbiX  ^ 
bif  ovii  jij<tL.«duite  obtcnalif/n ;  mod  iruided  br  tlu»  nik.  I  tev  imr 
rmebtsd  tiM;  o^^uciafrkw  tliat  ttiere  aie  no  eertain  and  iafhii'H)*  cKtosa. 
Xiffm  i4  tbe  tuberctjloiu  ooofttiluliaa.  li  ift  tme  oeriaiii  iukmau 
dnvD  fn>uj  iiACiUipiete,  irre^jsr,  orpretematurml  dereJopnieBi  of  tbe 
catkm ;  it  ouij  becotue  a  (W  ooodu&ioD  that  in  soc^  ^steou  pieiiuttiLi  aear, 
or  IJm;  derelopujeut  of  diMate,  acute  or  chrome,  mil  more  often  Fnpcrreor  laan 
tn  veil -developed  b^jdiei,  but,  at  tbe  ftame  time,  it  is  impoassUe  \o  katm  ibaS 
aoeh  penons  vili  becrxne  ftcrofuioos  or  tobereular.  or  vbetber  tbrr  man  nc< 
UH  rictJ0t«  to  other  forms  of  ckronic  diMaie.  If  ve  aeet  viiii  a  pcnon  cxbi- 
biting  tbe  COBforMation  of  tbe  cbest  deacnbed  br  Fovnrt,  amd  we  faa»  tkmS 
ke  cm€$  of  a  tmberemiar  /atnily^  we  might  aafdr  predict  tbe  ouaiiuei  of  tbe 
aaaMC  form  of  diaeaae ;  but  if  we  ohierre  a  umiiar  oouJitioa  of  tbe  tbonx  inde- 
peodent  of  a  known  bereditary  taint,  we  would  do(  beaotborised  in  tbe  present 
state  of  knowledge  to  declare  ftucb  a  person  to  possess  a  tiibotalons  eon- 
stitutioB.'' 

Fnriber,  be  rejects  tbe  too  oommonlj  entertained  idea  tbat  a  oon- 
tracted  or  ill-lbrined  cbest  is,  one  or  otber,  tbe  aeoooipaniment  of 
pbthisis.  On  tbe  supposed  marks  of  tbe  tobercolar  constitntion,  be 
expresses  donbt  as  to  their  reality,  well  obsenring: 

''We  must  Dot  always  eipect  to  find  the  fidl  derebpmeat  of  tbe  external 
signs  sfod  to  characterize  this  peculiar  constitution,  nor  in  thdr  absence 
are  we  authorized  to  conclude  that  a  predisposition  to  disease  does  not 
exist/' 

We  attach  importance  to  these  prriiminariesy  both  for  tbe  falne  of 
the  remarks  in  themselves,  opposed  to  popular  views  and  to  tbe  yiewa  of 
many  respected  authors,  too  hastily,  as  we  think,  adopted;  and,  on 
another  ground,  as  showing  that  excellent  attribute  of  independent 
thought  without  which  do  science  can  make  an  advance. 

Relative  to  the  primary  morbid  changes  which.  Dr.  Lawson  la  of 
opinion,  precede  the  production  of  tubercle,  we  think,  as  we  have 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Beview,  when  commenting  on  Dr. 
Edward  Smith's  work  on  consumption,  that  there  is  room  for  donbt, 
believing  as  we  do  that  the  existence  of  tubercle  in  ita  earliest  stage 
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is  Lardly  to  be  detected,  and  is  not  inoompatible  with  such  an  amount 
of  vigour  and  health  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  of  the  organic  mischief 
that  is  latent  To  this  subject  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
verting under  the  head  of  Symptomatology. 

Dr.  Law8on*s  several  sections  on  tubercle^  comprising  its  physical 
character,  varieties,  histology,  and  chemistry,  will  well  repay  perusal. 
He  meets  it  in  all  its  obscurities  and  difficulties,  satisfying  us,  if  we 
liad  not  been  persuaded  before,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
made  known  by  microscopical  and  chemical  research,  much  remains  to 
be  ascertained  befca'e  we  can  say  what  tubercle  precisely  is.  Our 
author's  own  view  is  an  eclectic  one,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  exuda«> 
tion,  and  its  increase  in  bulk  to  imperfect  cell-growth ;  that  it  is  a 
fiMrmation  sui  generis,  is  composed  of  a  modified  albuminous  and  fatty 
matter,  and  is  destitute  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Of  the  two 
kinds,  the  grey  and  the  yellow,  he  considers  the  latter  as  most  de- 
serving of  the  title  of  true  tubercle,  being  the  kind  prone  to  undergo 
aoftening,  giving  rise  to  excavations ;  whilst  the  grey,  he  is  of  opinion, 
is  subject  to  a  different  change — that  of  conversion  into  a  cretaceous 
mass.  This  view  of  the  last-mentioned  tubercle  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  belonging  to  the  hypothetical  class,  and  wanting  the  support 
of  exact  pathological  evidence;  he  admits  that  occasionally  it  softens, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yellow  accretion. 

On  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  phthisis,  the  information  afforded 
by  Dr.  Lawson,  derived  from  his  own  researches  and  those  of  other 
pathologists,  is  hardly  more  satis&ctory  than  that  on  tubercle.  All  the 
experiments  hitherto  made,  of  which  the  results  have  been  published, 
have  been  on  venous  blood.  According  to  him,  its  peculiarities  are 
chiefly  the  following  (that  is,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established), — 
a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles,  a  slight  deficiency  of  fibrin,  an  increase 
of  albumen,  of  white  corpuscles,  and  probably  of  fats  and  salts — 
altogether  indicative  of  a  deprav^  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  a 
low  state  of  vitality. 

Relative  to  the  secretions,  the  information  brought  together  is  any*^ 
thing  but  satis&ctory,  owing  not  to  any  want  of  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  our  author  as  to  what  has  been  done,  but  to  the  little  accordance  in 
the  results  of  those  pathologists  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Neither  the  state  of  the  bile  nor  of  the  urine  appears  to  be 
materially  modified  by  the  disease,  their  character  seeming  more  or 
less  in  accordance,  when  dilute,  with  the  anssmic  state  of  the  system, 
and  when  otherwise  than  dilute,  with  a  febrile  or  inflammatory  exacer- 
bation. 

On  the  growth  of  tubercles,  Dr.  Lawson  holds  the  opinion,  that 
though  they  be,  as  he  views  them,  an  extra-vascular  formation,  they 
possess  a  low  vitality,  and  are  subject  to  laws  which  govern  vital 
actions,  cells  being  their  epigenesis,  granules  their  elements,  and  an 
exudation  their  initial  blastema.  He  consequently  rejects  the  idea, 
supported  by  some  high  authorities,  that  they  consist  of  metamorT 
phosed  epithelia  or  of  any  form  of  retrograde  morphology.  And  he 
assigns^  we  think,  good  reasons  for  his  preference. 
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The  obecore  nature  of  tabercle  ie  farther  wdl  dnpkjed  hj  Dr. 
Lawson'fl  remariu  on  the  two  kinds  of  these  products — that  which  he 
designates  the  yellow,  though  not  always  jdlow  or  of  a  distinctive 
colour,  according  to  our  experience,  and  the  grey  and  granular,  which, 
oontrsry  to  the  opinion  of  many  pathologists,  he  oonsiden  as  esaentially 
distinct.  The  diiflferenoe  between  the  two  be  places  in  a  lower  d^ree 
of  Titality  belonging  to  the  yellow  than  the  grey,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  one  (the  grey)  being  attended  by  an  inflammatory  act,  feeble, 
indeed,  in  degree,  which  is  absent  in  the  production  of  the  other. 

On  the  seat  of  tubercle  and  the  mode  of  its  deposit,  Dr.  lAwson 
gives  the  views  of  dififerent  anthorsL  His  own,  as  a  fundamental  por- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  disease,  we  shall  quote,  and  the  more 
willingly  as  it  seems  to  us  most  in  acccwdance  with  what  is  best  known 
of  the  disease : 

"In  renewing  all  the  facts  which  have  been  developed,  it  seems  to  me 
solBcientlj  evident  that  the  process  of  tubercular  exudation  or  formation  bears 
no  direct  relationship  to  infiammation.  Nor  is  the  evidence  sufficient  to  prove, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Virchow  and  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk, 
that  the  process  consists  of  a  transformation  of  the  epithelial  cells  into  tubercle^ 
or  that  tnej  are  in  any  sense  connected  with  the  formation  of  that  substance. 
In  relation  to  the  analogy  existing  between  inflammation  and  the  tuberculizing 
process,  the  microscopic  and  chemical  constitution  of  tubercle  afford  abundant 
evidence  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  a  high  degree  of  action,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  b  not  of  inflammatoiy  origin.  For,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Dr. 
Sieveking,  that  he  observed  exudation-corpuscles  to  be  present,  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  tubercles,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  accidental.  Indeed,  making  all  due  allowances  for  the  constitutional 
influence,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  if  inflammation  were  truly  present,  as 
the  basis  of  the  process,  there  would  necessarily  occur  more  demute  signs  of 
the  existence  of  that  morbid  state  than  the  presence  of  a  few  bodies  bearing 
the  form  of  exudation-corpuscles.  The  only  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
can  be  deduced  from  the  known  facts  is,  that  the  exudation  is  a  tpeeific  act, 
and  the  product  a  compound  nrt  generk  ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  neither  the  legi- 
timate result  of  inflammation  nor  congestion,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  bv  either  of  these  elemenUry  lesions  of  circulation.  The  mode  of 
deposit,  therefore,  in  its  elementary  character,  bears  a  closer  relationship  to 
glandular  secretion  than  to  any  known  action ;  but  the  whole  process,  as  well 
as  the  resulting  deposit,  I  regard  as  essentially  specific,  and  therefore  unlike 
all  other  actions  and  products?'  (p.  77.) 

He  further  states  :— 

"It  appears  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  tubercular  material  is  secreted 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  relation  of  these  vessels  to 
the  air-cells,  and  the  chief  deposits  occumns  in  these  structures,  favours  the 
belief  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  furnish  the  morbid  material;  and  if  this 
snp(K)sition  be  true,  it  disproves  the  opinion  that  tubercle  is  simply  a  lesion  of 
nutrition,  for  the  nutritive  function  belongs  essentially  to  the  broncliial  arteries. 
The  function  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  to  convey  venous  blood  to  the  air- 
vesicles  ;  and  as  this  variety  of  blood  is  not  destined  to  perform  nutritive  acts, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  oonneot  the  physiological  textural  changes  with  the 
capillaries  belonging  to  this  system  of  vessels.  And  hence  the  deposits  of 
tubercular  matter  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  act,  and  not  a  perversion  of  an 
ordinary  function." 
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This  statement,  however,  he  qualifies,  for  he  adds: — 

"We  are  not  authorized  to  conclade,  however,  that  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  bronchial  arteries  are  incapable  of  depositing  tubercnlar  material ;  for  the 
fact  that  the  morbid  deposits  are  met  with  in  the  bronchial  glands,  which  are 
snppjHed  with  blood  by  these  vesseb,  is  oonclasive  that  these  arteries  may 
fdrnish  the  material.  It  seems  sufficiently  erident,  however,  that  the  ^eat 
mass  of  morbid  material  is  received  through  the  medium  of  the  venous  blood, 
and  is  thus  eliminated  by  the  pulmonic  capillaries." 

The  chapter  which  relates  to  the  changes  that  tubennilar  deposits 
undergo  is  marked  by  much  ingenuitj  of  reasoning,  and  is  supported 
by  minute  clinical  observation;  and  yet,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  conjecture  than  of  de* 
monstration  j  and  this  indeed  might  be  expected  from  the  mere  titles 
of  the  sections :  1.  Absorption  prior  to  Consolidation.  2.  Absorption 
after  Softening.  3.  Contraction,  or  a  Stationary  Condition.  4.  Soft- 
ening with  Elimination.     5.  Cretaceous  Transformation. 

The  chapter  on  the  changes  following  the  softening  and  elimination 
of  tubercles,  including  those  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  the  coudition  of 
the  bronchi  and  that  of  the  pleura,  is  an  excellent  example  of  descrip- 
tive pathology,  brief,  and  yet  exact;  and  the  same  commendatory 
remark  applies  to  the  chapter  which  follows  it,  on  the  distribution  of 
tubercle.  His  conclusion  as  to  locality,  from  a  wide  induction  of  ob- 
servations, is,  ''  that  tubercular  deposits  are  most  frequent  in  the  right 
lung ;  but  the  difference  is  too  inconsiderable  to  render  the  observation 
of  any  material  service  either  in  diagnosis  or  treatment." 

The  chapter  on  the  secondary  and  intercurrent  lesions,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  pulmonary  oedema,  pulmonary 
bsemorrhage,  pulmonary  gangrene,  is  written  with  critical  discrimina- 
tion. In  some  of  his  remarks,  he  seems  to  us  to  refine  beyond  the 
warrant  of  fiusts.  He  lays,  we  think,  too  little  stress  on  inflammation 
in  connexion  with  tubercles;  indeed,  in  one  or  more  passages,  he  seems 
to  imply  that  tubercle  and  inflammation  are  antagonistic  and  in  some 
way  incompatible — a  doctrine  to  which  we  must  at  least  sus{)end  our 
assent,  especially  where  coupled  with  the  bold  conjecture  that  inflam- 
matory action  in  tuberculosis  may  be  a  curative  process. 

The  chapter  on  the  tertiary  lesions,  those  affecting  the  organs  of 
circulation  and  digestion,  and  the  condition  of  the  fluids,  the  blood, 
lymph,  and  chyle,  is  a  brief  one;  and  the  observations  it  contains  are 
less  precise  than  we  should  have  expected,  especially  considering  the 
importance  he  justly  assigns  the  subject  in  relation  to  treatment.  He 
expresses  a  decided  opinion  that  the  heart  in  phthisis  is  more  prone  to 
atrophy  than  to  the  opposite  state.  Our  own  observations  aocord  best 
with  those  of  Dr.  Boyd  and  of  Hasse,  quoted  by  him,  that  this  organ, 
under  the  influence  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  obstructed  pulmonary 
circulation  the  consequence  of  tuberculosis,  is  oflener  heavier  than  of 
normal  weight. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  varieties  and  forms  of  phthisis,  setting  aside 
other  classifications,  he  reduces  them  all  to  two,  the  inflammatory  and 
non-inflammatory.    We  shall  not  stop  to  express  ftn  ppiniQU  on  this 
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matter,  one  tbat  is  so  open  to  objection,  is  involTed  in  so  mncb  diffi* 
colty  from  the  eseential  obscnritj  of  the  disease  in  its  complicatioDs, 
and  which,  in  reUition  to  treatment^  we  cannot  consider  of  the  first 
importance. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  nature  of  phthisis,  he  critidxes  the  principal 
modem  theories  which  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  these  no  less 
than  ten  in  number.  We  shall  name  them,  as  thej  well  display  how 
widely  inquirers  have  differed  in  their  views,  and  consequently,  how 
great  is  the  obscurity  in  which  the  disease,  from  this  point  of  view,  is 
enveloped.  His  enumeration  of  them  is  the  following,  and  in  the 
following  order : — 1.  Impaired  digestion.  2.  Imperfect  developm^it 
of  chyle.  3.  Morbid  states  of  the  lymph.  4.  Defective  respiration. 
5.  Morbid  states  of  the  blood.  6.  A  specific  poison.  7.  Changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin.  8.  Retrograde  morphology. 
2>.  Derangement  of  the  organic  nervous  system.  10.  Inflammation. 
All  these  views,  and  certain  others  which  have  been  formed  finom  the 
time  of  Aristotle  downwards,  he  considers  unsatibfactory,  as  founded 
on  no  wide  induction— on  the  substitution  too  often  of  effects  for 
causes.  Our  prescribed  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  in  his 
remarks  on  them.  They  are  acute,  and  well  deserving  of  a  careful 
perusal.  His  own  conclusions,  which  are  at  least  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive,  and  which  he  considers  as  fairly  deducible  from  the  statements 
he  has  given,  are  the  following: — 

"  1.  The  tubercalous  element  originates  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 

"2.  It  seeks  elimination  through  the  lungs,  snd  may  continue  to  pass  in 
certain  quantities  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  inducing  local  deposits. 

*'  3.  When  the  morbid  element  resches  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  or 
when,  by  long-continued  action,  it  produces  a  morbid  effect  on  the  lungs,  a 
local  deoosit  takes  pkce. 

"  4.  The  first  deposit  is  the  elementaxy  morbid  substance  known  as  the 
amorphous  stroma;  this  is  followed  by  the  development  of  molecular  granules 
and  peculiar  ceUs,  which  constitute  tubercle. 

"5.^  After  the  existence  of  solid  tubercle  for  a  given  period  it  softens,  and 
the  debris  seeks  elimination  through  the  bronchisl  tubes. 

''6.  The  morbid  action  extends  to  the  adjacent  tissues,  cansen  inflammation, 
softening,  snd  disintegration,  too  often  resulting  in  fatal  disorganisation. 
./*7.  The  perfect  uniformity  of  tubercle  throughout  the  body,  in  whatever 
tissue  or  organ  deposited,  exhibits  strong  evidence  of  the  specific  character  of 
the  disease,  and  that  it  could  not  originate  from  the  ordinary  derangements  of 
nutrition. 

*'  8.  The  chemical  snd  histological  character  of  tubercle  favours  the  (^pinion 
that  the  whole  process  is  specific  in  origin  and  development.''  (p.  179.) 

Comprehensive  as  the  preceding  is,  and  consistent  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  disease  in  its  various  forms,  we  must  view  it  still  as 
an  hypothesis;  indeed,  how  otherwise  can  it  be  viewed,  ao  long  as  the 
dnaierie8  morbi,  his  specific  substance,  produced  by  a  specific  action, 
cannot,  as  he  admits,  be  demonstrated,  and  is  known,  as  he  says,  or 
inferred,  as  we  would  say,  by  its  analogies  and  effects)  As  an  hypothesis 
it  reminds  us  of  portions  of  the  history  of  astronomy  and  chemistry,  of 
the  cycles  of  Ptolemy  and  the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  which,  whilst  they 
anffidently  explained  or  brought  into  accordance  the  known  &ctE^ 
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were  Qofoanded  in  reality.  As  a  provisional  scheme,  this  of  Dr« 
Lawson  we  think  highly  of,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  well  fitted  to 
incite  to  further  research,  hy  which  its  fundamental  truth  or  erroneousr 
ness  can  alone  he  established. 

On  the  very  important  subject  of  the  etiology  of  phthisis,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  transcribe  the  author's  introductory  remarks,  they  are 
60  just,  so  well  expressed,  and  so  informiog. 

**  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  inflaenoes  which  operate  in  the  production  of 
phthbis  pulmonalis,  we  necessarily  direct  our  attention  to  those  causes  and 
conditions  which  are  natural  or  hereditary,  and  those  whieh  may  be  considered 
accidental  or  acquired.    The  concurrent  opinions  of  the  entire  profession  fully 
establish  the  fact  that  the  tuberculous  predisposition  is  capable  of  transmission 
'  from  parent  to  offspring;  nay,  more  than  this,  that  in  some  examples  the  actual 
disease  itself  is  thus  communicated,  tubercles  having  been  formed  in  the  foetus 
iti  uierOy  and  therefore  strictly  congenital.    In  a  majority  of  cases,  however, 
it  appears  to  be  only  the  predisposition  which  is  transmitted,  and  the  open  dis- 
ease becomes  subsetjuently  developed.    The  intensity  of  tliis  predisposition; 
and  the  certainty  of  its  development,  are  quite  variable ;  in  some  examples  the 
hereditary  taint  is  so  decided  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
or  at  least  without  the  application  of  any  obvious  exciting  cause,  the  disease 
becomes  fully  developed ;  wnilst  in  other  instances  the  tendency  to  local  disease 
is  much  less  intense,  and  requires  some  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  for  its 
development.     We  are  not  permitted,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowled^,  to  assume  that  all  cases  are  of  hereditary  origin ;  for  examples  are 
sufficiently  numerous  in  which  no  known  hereditary  taint  existed,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  can  be  traced  to  some  evident  special  cause.    The 
causes  of  phthisis,  therefore,  are  necessarily  divisible  into  those  which  ar^ 
natural  or  nereditary,  and  those  which  are  accidental.    But  this  statement  re- 
quires greater  precbion,  in  order  to  bring  clearly  to  view  those  conditions  and 
agents  which  seem  most  likely  to  develop  the  disease,  and  hence  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.    As  already  intimated, 
we  are  not  prepared  \o  assign  an  hereditary  taint  as  the  universal  cause  of 
phthisis ;  ana  when  even  this  predisposition  does  belong  to  the  constitution,  it 
IS  often  requisite  to  apply  an  exciting  cause  to  bring  the  disease  into  activity. 
Ag^in,  a  predisposing  cause,  if  sufficiently  intense  and  prolonged,  may  be  com? 
petent,  without  any  pre-existing  natural  tendency,  to  develop  the  disease. 

*'  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  tuberculous  constitution  may  be  congenital, 
while  the  ancestors  were  altogether  free  from  that  form  of  disease.  That  is, 
an  imperfect  organism  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  «which 
tends  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  while  the  parents  were  free  from  that 
disease,  although  exhibiting  other  defects."  (p.  184.) 

In  the  chapter  on  congenital  predisposition  to  phthisis,  he  gives 
many  valuable  statistics,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:^ 
1.  That  there  is  a  greater  frequency  of  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  mothers  and  grandmothers  than  from  fathers  and  grandfathers; 
and  further,  that  fathers  probably  transmit  it  more  frequently  to  sons, 
and  mothers  more  frequently  to  daughters.  2.  That  when  an  hereditary 
predisposition  is  transmitted  by  non-phthisical  parents,  it  is  not  a 
transmission  of  a  specific  disease,  but  merely  a  weakencxi  vitality,  in 
which  the  ultimate  affection  is  readily  engendered. 

In  the  chapter  on  internal  causes,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  when  the  tubercular  diathesis  prevails,  these  causes  act  more 
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'Urv;  r^^nr^  Lat'x^  lit  ts^^^zisacda  zajl  zin^    li  nap  a&cb  one 
«astR«i  t-'rn*:   -.cA-niii  '.^  ^j*  v.cji.  ■nrii^^-'y.     la  Ajb,  on  the 

likwi|,^^ere  tc«(  eT>i%?iee  'uizjsr^..  sit  tytai  3»  «»  Kutcj  ami  coatndkioiy 
V>  a.>w  ^4  AT.j  ocLer  a^cril  >>uicl  liiaa  «2iie  pmcAi  lItit  tlus  it  k  Boce 
ervBis»&  ti>«Te  tiai  i^  li*  ccrna^rt  Lz^r  r^zxci  north  of  the  cqmtor. 
Aj  Up  l':^  va^  ci>c£.tr7  ir.il liei  cctx  T!i*ier  t&ifr  Unnai  Scato^  it 
-w.A  apy^ar  ir-.m  ear^rf:;!  iZirj^j::L  rtst^^riiL  izAZ  r  tti-»  progreaBrdy 
\Tj!Tt%m%  it'^zii  «L«  ic-:;L  i«>  i2:<-  L-:n^  xnainsLHj  dimir.whing  from 
yUUtJi  t/>  F<.-.r^i^  be:i.g  trrce  ti^>»  srcic^r  i::  the  nortbcrm  thm  in 
Um  K.r.*h*rm  ^.7i*i.'^.«;  and  sii«w  wlirti  b  c:  posed  to  pceyioosly  con- 
<ar>^  r«-v.>/^<,  ia  tbe  m/sce  r^&arri'ilff^  T-.ir^r.  j<di  as  poemacxiia  is 
«tulH^^«i/  «b>v&  to  prevail  kccv  in  tii:«  ji.fi^  xhan  in  Uie  north; 
tfje  i^.m^L^  ar.'^r.i^Ij  Dr.  Lavs*. a  ar:ri:..iLes  to  tiie  pneifii^oaing  in- 
C.i«fke«  c/  ix»:^na  id  tb«  fon:>^  re^l  a. 

Aa  r^^pvU  ix.i!Te  tetnperatcre.  apiirt  frcm  Tiriooi  di:stnHHXig  eanses, 
tKe  eMw.  jtion  oQr  aotbor  aniviea  at  is  in  cocformitT  to  vliat  be  bas 
•tat^i  cndfT  the  ger/t^pLj  of  the  diaeaae — til,  that  the  tvo  exiremes 
of  beat  a£.rl  coM,  of  an  anrcic  and  troj  ical  Hinwre,  and  of  regions  ap- 
proa/;Kirij^  in  character  to  tbem,  are  oearij  eqnaDr  opposed  to  tbe  pro- 
dneti^/Ti  of  tubercle.  Hia  expLoiation  is  f^anded  on  tbe  supposition 
thai  axtreme  beat  and  extreme  c&M  act  amilarij,  tbe  <»e  bj  duninish- 
jfig  tbe  tnnxfc^muuion  of  tissues  by  tbe  protecting  agency  of  carbon; 
the  coDSomjitioo  of  carbon  in  ^e:^p»iIauon  being  leas  iu  a  warm  climate 
t}»ao  in  a  cold  climate;  the  other  bj  the  dtfpressing  eflect  of  intense 
cold  retaniing,  as  he  supposes,  organic  movements^  We  will  not  stop 
to  criticise  thU  hjpotbei^is  which,  we  must  cocfess,  to  as  appears  fiu: 
from  «atLaiacV/ry«  Were  we  to  speculate  on  tbe  sobject,  we  should  be 
di<i|iov:d  to  adofft  one  part  of  his  inference  and  to  reject  tbe  other,  and 
attribute  the  eff.-ct  of  a  Tery  cold  dry  air,  socfa  as  that  of  tbe  Atctic 
regions,  to  its  depurating  influence,  connected  with  high  vital  and 
b^thy  action,  and  a  rapid  diAutegration  of  tissue,  such  as  under  the 
circa rostanoes  seems  eiiseDtial  to  sustain  animal  beat  and  life  itself 

Kelative  to  atmosj#heric  moisture  and  drynessi,  he  concludes  from 
bis  statistics  that  the  former,  per  c«,  is  an  unimportant  agent  in  the 
production  of  consumption;  but  that  extreme  dryness,  such  as  that  of 
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Upper  Egypt,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Arabia,  lias  a  salntaiy  preventive 
influence.  He  extends  this  latter  inference  to  the  rare  atmosphere  of 
mountainous  regions  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  in  accordance 
with  common  consent,  he  holds  atmospheric  impurities  to  have  a  pre- 
judicial influence  and  to  conduce  to  tuberculosis,  with  the  reservation, 
however,  that  the  presumed  tendency  is  exaggerated,  and  that  mere 
increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  an  ill- ventilated  room  does  not  clearly 
produce  the  consumptive  or  scrofulous  diathesis. 

On  the  question  of  temperaments  as  predispodng  to  consumption,  he 
rejects  a  commonly-received  opinion  that  the  lymphatic  temperament 
ranks  foremost;  it  is  the  feeble  constitution,  whatever  the  temperament 
may  be,  which,  according  to  his  experience,  is  most  subject  to  the 
cusease. 

Age  he  considers  merely  in  the  light  of  a  predisposing  cause;  an 
inference  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  hardly  accords  with  the  preceding 
deduction,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  aflects  most  those  in  the  vigorous 
period  of  life,  from  puberty  upwards,  and  especially  from  the  age  of 
twenty  and  twenty-flve  to  thirty-flve  years. 

On  the  disputed  question,  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  phthisis  in 
the  two  sexes,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  definitely  settled  that  the  pre- 
ponderance is  to  females.  The  various  statistical  results  which  he  has 
collected  bear  him  out  in  this  conclusion.  He  attributes  the  difierence 
not  so  much  to  a  greater  natural  predisposition  in  women  to  the  disease^ 
as  to  their  in-door  occupations  and  sedentary  habits. 

On  occupations  in  relation  to  consumption.  Dr.  Lawson  makes 
many  interesting  remarks,  which  are  supported  by  statistical  results. 
The  general  elements  which  run  through  most,  if  not  all,  the  unfavour- 
able occupations,  he  holds  to  be  the  following — ''The  inhalation  of 
irritating  vapours,  constrained  positions,  want  of  exercise,  impure  air, 
deficient  light,  innutritions  food,  mental  depression ;"  and  the  last, 
mental  depression,  of  all  bad  influences  most.  Some  other  elements, 
he  is  of  opinion,. act  chiefly  on  the  predisposed,  such  as  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  substances.  No  professions,  he  thinks,  aflbrd  actual  protec- 
tion from  the  disease ;  those  supposed  to  do  so,  aflbrding  immunity 
only  in  degree,  such  as  that  of  butchers,  coal-miners,  fishmongers, 
tanners. 

The  subject  of  ingestion  Dr.  Lawson  treats  with  his  usual  caution. 
Starting  with  the  question,  whether  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  in 
the  nurse's  milk,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  want  of 
scientific  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  such  a  transmission,  as  there 
is  equally  regarding  the  influence  of  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  Never- 
theless, he  points  out  the  danger  to  which  an  infant  is  exposed  from 
the  use  of  the  milk  of  an  unhealthy  nurse  or  of  a  distempered  cow;  the 
mother's  milk  being  the  proper  food  of  the  child,  accompanied  with 
the  mother's  loving  care.  Extending  the  inquiry  as  to  diet  generally 
of  the  different  races  of  men  in  difierent  climates,  he  finds  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  his  way  inferentially  considered.  The  only 
inference  he  can  arrive  at  is,  that  "  diet  occupies  a  much  lower  position 
as  a  cause  of  tuberculosis  than  has  been  usually  assigned  to  it" — ^that  is. 
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in  creating  the  esaential  diathesis ;  but  that  where  that  diathesb  pre- 
exists, then,  ecBieris  parilnu,  a  poor  diet  will  favour  the  development  of 
the  disease,  especially  when  associated  with  impure  air  and  mental 
depression. 

As  to  alcoholic  drinks,  the  conclusion  which  he  oomes  to  after 
careful  inquiry  is — he  states  it  as  a  genei-al  law — 

"  That  while  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  have  an  abnndant 
supply  of  nutritious  food,  the  appetite  and  digestion  remaining  good,  there  will 
be  but  little  danger  of  the  development  of  phthisis ;  and  that  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits  are  not  manifested  in  the 
production  of  tubercle,  but  that  their  morbid  effects  are  witnessed  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
brain.  When,  however,  intemperance  is  conjoined  to  scanty  food,  ill-ventilated 
habitations,  exposure  to  all  the  incidental  evils  of  want  and  poverty,  tu- 
berculosis may  readily  be  developed  in  those  predisposed  to  that  form  of 
disease." 

His  conclusion  regarding  the  influence  of  impure  water  is  very 
similar  to  the  preceding — via.,  "  that  various  impurities  may  be  capable 
of  deranging  the  stomach,  and  will  therefore  prove  injurious  to  those 
predisposed  to  phthisis.** 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Pathological  inducing  Causes  of  Phthisis^** 
he  treats  of  the  influence  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, pulmonary  hssmorrhage,  of  influenza,  pertussis,  asthma,  and 
typhoid  disease.  The  subject  he  admits  is  full  of  difficulties.  Some  of 
these  diseases,  he  thinks,  &vour  the  development  of  tubercles,  such  as 
low  pneumonia  and  typhus ;  and  that  others  do  little  more  than  pro- 
mote its  outbreak  when  there  is  a  pre-existing  diathesis.  Eveh  in  the 
instances  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid  disease  when  apparently  acting, 
as  he  presumes,  we  should  not  forget  that  not  only  the  diathesis  may 
be  present,  but,  as  we  believe,  even  tubercles  may  be  latent  in  their 
earliest  staga 

Malaria  he  views  as  antagonistic  to  consumption,  and  as  decidedly 
retarding  or  preventing  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  fiicts  he 
brings  to  bear  on  this  disputed  question  are  numerous,  and  to  our 
minds  convincing. 

On  the  influence  of  eruptive  fevers,  of  secondary  syphilis,  of  diabetes, 
gout,  rheumatism,  cancer,  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  not  omitting  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  pregnancy,  Dr.  Lawson  exercises  his  critical 
analysis  with  great  judgment,  oftener  expressing  doubt  than  oonyic- 
tion,  and  when  admitting  their  action,  commonly  qualifying  the  mode 
of  it,  as  favouring,  as  conducing  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  not 
creating  its  diathesis.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  are  very  deserving 
of  careful  perusal  in  eactenso.  Of  the  diseases  which  have  most  in* 
fluence  in  producing  consumption,  the  diathesis,  as  he  supposes,  not 
pre-existing,  he  ranks  secondary  syphilis  highest.  Dial)et^  he  views 
as  having  an  inducing  tendency,  by  its  debilitating  influence ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  remarkable  for  not  following,  but  always  preceding, 
phthisis.  Of  the  influence  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  puerperal  state, 
he  writes  with  qualificationa  Under  favourable  hygienic  conditions, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  growth  of  tubercles  in  their  early  stage  is 
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arrested  hj  pregnancy ;  but  that  in  their  advanced  and  softened  state 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  accelerated,  and  this  by  lactation  as  well 
as  by  gestation.  Lastly^  regarding  gout  and  cardiac  disease,  and  cer- 
tain other  ailments  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  favourable  or 
unfavourable  on  tuberculosis,  he  expresses  his  opinion  mostly  with 
reserve  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  Regarding  gout  he  remarks, 
that  as  tubercular  persons  are  not  prone  to  gout,  so  gouty  persons 
cannot  have  a  phthisical  constitution.  Cancer,  he  is  inclined  to  think, 
is  antagonistic  of  tubercle,  and  that  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  cyanosis 
may  be  in  the  same  relation ;  whilst  ordinary  diseases  of  the  heart, 
according  to  the  statistics,  are  rarely  associated  with  consumption. 

Br.  Lawson  concludes  his  chapter  on  the  etiology  of  consumption 
with  the  remark,  that  "  we  have  much  to  learn  in  relation  to  the 
affinities  and  antagonisms  of  phthisis  and  other  forms  of  disease;" 
from  his  point  of  view,  tubercle  is  a  substance  aui  generis,  possessed 
of  specific  properties. 

On  the  semeiology  of  phthisis  our  author  is  very  elaborate,  and  all 
his  observations  are  deserving  of  respectful  attention.  Commencing 
with  the  disease  in  its  chronic  form,  he  recognises  four  stages — ^the 
precursory,  the  stage  of  tubercular  deposits,  that  of  softening,  and 
that  of  excavation.  His  remarks  on  the  symptomatology  of  these 
several  stages  extend  over  seventy-eight  pages.  The  following  is  his 
brief  risumS  of  the  subject,  restricted  to  the  most  prominent  features, 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance : 

"1.  Precursory  Stage.  Symptoms. — Diminution  of  strength  and  weight 
(often  slight) ;  lowered  calorific  power ;  chills  and  febricula ;  slightly  impaired 
vascular  action ;  disease  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils ;  occasional  slight,  nearly 
dry  cough ;  occasional  hemorrhage,  which  may  become  copious. 

**  Physical  Signs, — Slight  restriction  of  movement,  overcome  by  forcible 
inspiration ;  diminished  resonance ;  weak  and  jerking  respiration. 

"3.  Stage  of  Consolidation.  Symptoms. — Increase  of  all  the  preceding 
general  symptoms,  except  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  more  frequent,  but  less 
copious,  than  in  the  first. 

**  Physical  ^^iM.— Diminished  and  partial  expansion ;  depression ;  dulness  on 
percussion;  feeble,  harsh,  blowing,  or  bronchial  respiration;  intensified  expi- 
ratory sound ;  jerking  respiration ;  dry  crackling ;  sibilant  rhonchus ;  tuber- 
cular crepitus. 

"3.  Stage  of  Softening.     Symptoms. — The  constitutional   symptoms  all 
rapidly  increase. 
"  Physical  Signs. — Humid  crackling ;  increase  of  sputa. 

**  4.  Stage  of  Cavities.  Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  become 
greatly  aggravated. 

"  Physical  iSi^ff*.— Cavernous  rhonchus ;  respiration  and  cough ;  pectoriloquy; 
purulent  sputa."  (p.  380.) 

He  well  remarks,  that  the  focility  with  which  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  may  be  made  depends  greatly  on  the  stage ;  thus  few  (he  says) 

"Would    mistake  the  sta^  of  excavation,  while  a  still  smaller  number 
I         would  detect  the  disease  in  its  earliest  manifestations." 

And  further  on  he  observes: 
e2-xxxi.  *8 
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"  If  the  phrsical  signs  are  fullj  developed,  the  diagnosis  can  at  once  be 
safely  made ;  bat  in  the  absence  of  clearly-aefined  signs,  what  class  of  general 
symptoms  afford  evidence  of  tuberculosis  ?  This/'  he  continues,  "  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer ;  nevertheless,  the  experienced  practitioner  in  whom  the 
taeitu  emditui  is  well  developed  may  often  detect  the  existence  of  phthisis 
when  the  physical  signs  are  indecisive.  But  this  will  not  avail  the  inexpe- 
rienced physician ;  and  the  question  recurs,  what  amount  of  general  and  \6csX 
symptoms,  unaided  by  decisive  physical  signs,  justify  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  ? 
I  would  answer  the  question  thus :  if  the  history  reveals  an  hereditary  taint, 
and  the  present  symptoms  show  gradual  loss  of  weight,  a  persistent  non- 
catarrhal  oou^,  sputa  (purulent  or  not),  with  more  or  less  htemoptysis — ^the 
condition  having  persisted  for  at  least  three  months — 1  would  not  nesitate  to 
diagnosticate  phtnisis,  although  the  physical  signs  might  be  negative.  It 
roust  be  remarKed,  however,  that  obscure  cases  will  often  arise  in  which  all 
classes  of  phenomena  are  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  positive  and  unconditional 
conclusions.  In  all  such  examples  the  only  practicable  course  is  to  give  due 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  case,  analyse  carefully  all  the  symptoms,  present 
and  past,  note  carefully  the  results  of  auscultation  and  percussion ;  and  then, 
as  a  matter  of  judgment,  decide  in  tlie  most  enlightened  manner  possible, 
according  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  or  as  the  weight  of  testimony  may 
incline,  m  favour  of  or  against  phthisis.  With  this  Kind  of  cautious  and 
philosophical  investigation,  the  enlightened  physician  will  seldom  fall  into 
serious  error."  (p.  388.) 

We  have  expressed  already  the  donbts  we  entertain  respecting  the 
symptomatology  of  the  precursory  stage,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Lawson; 
and  we  most  confess  that  these  doubts  have  been  rather  strengthened 
than  removed  by  the  fuller  account  of  it  given  by  our  author.  And 
may  we  not  refer  to  the  extracts  we  have  just  given  in  support  of  our 
scepticism  t  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  appreciate  Dr. 
Lawson's  attempt  to  diagnosticate  this  early  and  most  important 
stage,  and  to  express  our  opinion  that  his  description  of  it  is  deserving 
of  attention — as,  indeed,  is  his  clear  and  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  other  stages,  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  which  commonly 
are  so  much  less  ambiguous.  We  lay  stress  on  the  word  "  commonly,** 
inasmuch  as  even  when  tubercles  have  formed,  provided  they  ai'e  not 
numerous,  nor  superficially  situated,  they  may,  we  are  persuaded, 
escape  detection  so  far  as  physical  signs  are  concerned,  and  have  (as 
already  stated)  no  appreciable  eOTect  on  the  general  health.  More  than 
this,  we  believe  that  the  softening  of  tubercle,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, may  take  place  without  being  discovered  or  even  suspected. 

The  duration  of  phthisis — that  is,  of  the  disease  in  its  chronic  form 
— ^he  estimates  to  be  from  nine  months  to  three  years,  making  the  cal- 
culation from  the  beginning  of  the  stage  of  tubercular  deposits ;  ''  the 
variable  character  and  manifestations,**  he  remarks, ''  of  the  precursory 
stage  being  such  that  no  computation  of  its  length  can  be  more  thau 
oonjectural.** 

From  the  chronic  disease,  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be  passes 
on  to  inflammatory  phthisis,  including  the  acute  form  of  tuberculosis, 
owing  its  intensity  and  rapidity  of  progress  to  the  quantity  of  tuber- 
cular matter  deposited,  and  as  complicated  and  accelerated  by  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  and  pleurisy. 
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This  portion  of  the  work  is  least  elaborated,  and  least  marked  by 
original  observation.  It  needs  not  special  notice  in  the  way  of 
analysis.  The  only  remarks  we  shall  offer  are,  that  we  ai*e  not  so  fully 
satisfied  as  is  our  author  that  the  grey  miliary  tubercle  is  the  result 
of  inflammation,  or  that  laryngeal  phthisis  is  a  primary  disease,  and  not 
commonly  the  sequela  or  epiphenomenon  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Lawson,  in  introducing  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of 
the  therapeutics  of  phthisis,  justly  censures  the  want  of  discrimination 
displayed  by  certain  practitioners,  who  prescribe  for  all  stages  of  the 
disease  alike,  trusting  to  some  imagined  panacea — satisfied  with  giving 
cod-liver  oil  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  malady.  He,  of 
course,  recommends  a  treatment  varying  with  the  stage — ^the  fonr 
stages  already  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth,  the  stage  of 
complications. 

In  the  first  stage,  which  he  views  as  a  state  of  lowered  vitality,  he 
trusts  chiefly  to  hygienic  measures,  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  exer- 
cise, to  diet,  clothing,  change  of  climate,  not  omitting,  in  certain  cases, 
a  general  tonic  course  of  medication.  In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  he 
deprecates  the  excessive  use  of  tea  and  coflee,  and  the  abuse  of  tobacco. 
In  relation  to  climate,  he  thinks  one  that  is  warm,  dty,  and  free  from 
malaria  should  have  the  preference,  in  the  instances  of  northern 
patients,  such  a  climate  being  commonly  most  marked  for  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  disease  amongst  its  native  inhabitants;  whilst  for 
southern  invalids  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  change  to  a  northern  climate 
in  summer  is  best,  on  account  of  its  invigorating  influence.  When 
medical  treatment  is  needed  as  an  auxiliary  and  of  the  tonic  kind- 
other  being  rarely  applicable-he  recommends  preparations  of  iron, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  these  varied,  as  to  kind,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  restricted  more  or  less  according  to  the 
period  of  the  stage. 

His  comments  on  hygiene,  climate,  medication  are  always  judicious, 
and  mark  the  experienced,  accomplished,  and  discriminating  physician. 
His  attention  is  not  confined  to  the  constitutional  symptoms ;  it  is 
extended  to  the  local,  especially  of  the  throat,  to  which  he  attaches 
much  importance  in  the  earliest  stage.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  his  chief 
remedial  means  for  this  ailment,  applied  to  the  afifected  parts ;  and  if 
the  tonsils  be  diseased,  he  recommends  their  excision. 

The  stage  of  tubercular  deposits  he  divides  into  three  periods — ^that 
of  the  deposit  in  its  solid  state,  that  of  its  softening,  and  that  of  ex- 
cavation— each  needing  its  special  treatment.  The  treatment  in  the 
first  of  these  conditions  he  considers  most  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
difl*erent  phases  of  morbid  action,  general  and  local,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject :  on  one  side,  he  thinks  there  may  be  a  hope  of  retrograde  action  ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  certainty  of  softening  after  the  attainments  of  a 
certain  point.  The  indications  which  he  lays  down  for  the  treatment 
of  tubercular  deposits  are — 

''  First,  to  suspend  the  constitutional  disease,  and  render  the  tubercular 
deposits  inert ;  or,  if  the  disease  be  gone  too  far  to  admit  of  the  tubercles 
bemg  absorbed  or  rendered  inert,  tho  second  indication  is  to  limii  the  morbid 
action,  and  keep  it  within  curable  bounds." 
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We  raise  a  sigh  in  tranBcribing  this  short  paragraph  ;  well  may  the 
author  speak  of  the  arduousneas  of  the  attempt.  For  the  means  which 
he  proposes  to  carry  out  his  indications  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
itself,  in  which  the  subject  is  at  least  ingeniously  reasoned.  What  he 
most  trusts  to  is  climate,  with  hygienic  influences ;  and  as  medical 
agents  cod-liver  oil,  and  preparations  of  iron  and  quinine,  the  last  in 
conjunction  with  other  nerve- tonics  and  alcoholic  drinks.  His  re- 
marks on  this  medication  and  on  hygienic  treatment,  comprising  diet, 
clothing,  exercise,  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  appear  to  us  judicious. 
Our  only  doubt  is,  that  he  refines  and  discriminates  too  much — Le., 
beyond  the  limits  of  well-established  facts.  This  our  criticism  more 
especially  applies  to  the  means  recommended  for  the  elimination  of  the 
tubercular  matter  when  liquid,  as  he  infers  it  to  be,  when  first  exuded ;  to 
be  carried  off  through  the  depurating  organs  of  the  skin,  the  liver,  and 
kidneys ;  and  next,  for  the  removal  of  it  by  absorption  when  solid ; 
the  recognition  of  both  which  even  our  author,  as  we  have  seen, 
admits  to  be  difficult. 

On  the  treatment  proposed  for  the  other  stages  of  the  disease,  that 
of  softening,  that  of  cavities,  that  of  incidental  symptoms,  of  compli- 
cations, of  acute  and  inflammatory  phthisis,  followed  by  special  ques- 
tions as  to  medication,  including  the  special  consideration  of  climate?, 
our  restricted  limits  compel  us  to  be  silent,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that 
each  of  these  sections  is  deserving  of,  and  will  repay,  a  careful  perusal. 
Would  that  we  could  add,  that  we  can  adopt  his  remedial  suggestions 
even  with  the  moderate  confidence  with  which  they  have  been  given  by 
him.  We  are  checked  by  the  terrible  fatality  of  the  disease,  and  the 
doubt  whether,  though  certainly  capable  of  alleviation,  it  is  ever,  or 
if  ever,  completely  curable. 

We  would  specially  recommend  attention  to  Dr.  Lawson*s  observa- 
tions on  the  climate  of  diflerent  regions  of  America  in  relation  to 
phthisis,  and  to  his  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  relation  of  preg- 
nancy to  tuberculosis,  and  on  the  question  of  sea  voyages.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  last-mentioned,  he  very  properly  throws  out  of  account 
the  experience  obtained  in  ships  of  war  and  the  commexcial  marine, 
the  condition  of  sailors,  as  of  soldiers,  being  such  as  specially  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  tubercles ;  and  consequently  the  degree  of  pre- 
valency  of  tuberculosis  at  any  station  amongst  the  troops  there  serving, 
or  in  the  crews  of  ships,  is  no  just  criterion  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
native  inhabitants  suffer. 

The  last  part  of  Dr.  Lawson*s  work  is  entitled  "Prognosis  — 
Conclusiori'*  We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  this  portion.  He 
says : 

"  In  accordance  with  my  own  observations,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  in  the 
favourable  class  of  cases  and  with  judicious  treatment,  a  fair  proportion  may 
recover ;  and  further  than  this,  1  am  eqiiallv  assured  that  in  examples  pre- 
senting even  more  unfavourable  elements  of  prognosis,  a  smaller  hut  still 
encouraging  number  may  secure  either  temporary  suspension  of  disease,  or 
even  permanent  relief.** 

The  conditions  which  justify  a  &vourable  prognosis  he  states  to  be 
the  following : 
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"  1.  When  the  tubercles  are  limited  to  one  lung,  are  not  very  extensive,  and 
have  not  been  associated  with  inflammation,  either  as  a  sequence  or  an  in- 
ducing cause. 

"  2.  The  general  health  remaining^  in  a  fair  condition,  without  rapid  emacia- 
tion, fever,  or  derangement  of  digestion. 

*'  3.  A  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis  being  slight  or  entirely  absent. 

"  4.  The  patient  possessing  naturally  a  gooa  constitution  with  a  sanguineous 
or  nervo-sanguineous  temperament. 

**  5.  The  occupation  being  favourable,  or  at  least  not  of  a  character  to  induce 
phthisis,  or  the  patient  being  in  a  condition  to  make  a  change  to  a  more  suit- 
able business. 

"  6.  The  patient  having  confidence  in  his  medical  attendant,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  treatment,  and  the  ability  to  avail  himself  of  all  incidental 
means  and  conditions  capable  of  favouring  his  recovery,  including  a  change  of 
climate. 

"7.  A  cheerful  and  hopeful  mental  constitution,  and  a  desire  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  successful  treatment." 

The  unfavourable  elements,  according  to  him,  are  the  following : 

'*  1.  When  tubercles  occupy  both  lungs  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  involve 
a  lai^  portion  of  one. 

^  '*  2.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  stage  of  softening,  with  extensive 
disorganization  of  the  pulmonary  structures. 

"  3.  The  general  health  being  greatly  impaired,  as  shown  hj  the  existence 
of  extensive  emaciation,  deranged  digestion,  hectic  fever,  and  night-sweats. 

"  4.  A  decided  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis,  and  especially  if  received  by 
a  son  from  a  father,  or  a  daughter  from  a  mother. 

"5.  A  naturally  feeble  constitution,  with  a  phlegmatic  or  bilious  tem- 
perament. 

"  6.  The  occupation  being  unfavourable,  and  the  patient  not  able  or  willing 
to  make  the  proper  change. 

''  7.  The  patient  being  of  a  fickle  disposition,  wanting  in  confidence  and 
perseverance  in  medical  treatment,  and  unable  or  unwUling  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  a  change  of  climate  and  other  incidental  means  of  relief. 

"  8.  A  desponding  and  gloomy  cast  of  mind,  with  a  presentiment  of  a  fatal 
issue."  (p.  548.) 

Id  opposition  to  his  sanguine  hopes  of  favourable  results,  of  many 
reooyeries  under  the  first  class  of  conditions,  and  of  not  a  few  under 
the  second,  he  feelingly  and  eloquently  writes : 

*'  But,  unfortunately,  a  larg^e  (perhaps  the  larger)  number,  at  least  in  this 
country,  do  not  seek  reliable  aid  until  they  have  passed  the  period  of  cure,  or 
even  of  palliation.  Our  country  abounds  with  designing  charlatans,  who 
falsely  proclaim  their  ability  to  cure  consumption  with  certainty  and  facility, 
and  the  press  teems  with  alluring  advertisements  and  inspiring  certificates, 
proclaiming  the  discovery  of  specifics  before  whose  magic  power  disease  recedes 
as  the  night  before  the  rising  sun.  And  pale  victims  crowd  these  halls  of  false 
promises  and  heartless  deceptions,  eagerlv  grasping  the  gilded  bubbles ;  but, 
alas !  the  dream  is  .not  realized,  and  the  deluded  victim  finds  relief  in  his 
narrow  house,  while  the  heartless  mountebank  goes  on  dispensing  false  promises 
and  reaping  a  golden  harvest.  What  a  retribution  must  come  upon  the  de- 
ceiver who  thus  makes  merchandize  of  human  life !  and  scarcely  less  is  the 
responsibility  of  those  who,  from  reprehensible  designer  mistaken  philanthropy, 
lend  their  names  to  certificates  in  relation  to  subjects  of  which  they  have  no 
competent  knowledge.  Let  prudent  men,  and  public  functionaries  generally, 
whose  influences  are  too  olten  surreptitiously  obtained,  ponder  well  these 
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terrible  traths,  and  act  as  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity  dictate.  Finally, 
when  these  palpable  evils  shall  have  been  abated,  and  patients  learn  to  seek 
the  aid  of  emigntened  physicians  during  a  curable  stage  of  disease,  the  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  will  be  largely  augmented,  and  pnthisis  will  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  our  profession."  (p.  549.) 

In  parting  from  our  author,  though  we  cannot  enter  into  all  his 
hopeful  views  of  the  cure  of  phthisis,  yet  we  can  most  willingly  express 
the  satisfaction  we  have  had  in  the  study  of  his  work :  our  analysis  of 
it,  imperfect  as  it  is,  would  not  otherwise  have  been  so  lengthened. 
No  subject  in  medical  science  has  been  more  productive  of  monographs 
of  high  ability  than  this  disease — of  monographs  which  have  become 
classical.  We  have  some  confidence  that  this  work  will  rank  amongst 
them.  For  acnteness  of  observation,  for  sober  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment,  and  fair  criticism  of  the  writings  of  others,  and 
especially  of  contemporaries,  and  for  the  wide  knowledge  which  it 
displays  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  we  know  few  books  superior 
to  it.  We  bestow  our  praise  the  more  readilj,  our  author  being  an 
American;  yet  though  an  American  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  his  name 
implies,  and  one  who  we  trust  will,  with  all  his  right-minded  countrymen, 
still  cherish  a  love  of  the  stock  from  which  he  has  sprung,  abhorrent 
of  the  vulgar  clamour  sadly  now  prevailing  against  England,  as  if 
the  American  States,  whether  united  or  separated.  Federal  or 
Confederate,  had  not  with  our  country  a  common  interest,  apart 
from  the  community  of  blood,  that  of  language,  of  literature,  and  of 
laws. 


Review  III. 

On  some  of  the  more  Important  Disseises  of  the  Army;  wUh  CcnrUri- 
hvUions  to  Pathology.  By  JoHX  Davt,  M.D.,  F.RS.  Lond  and 
Edinb.,  and  lospectoiv General  of  Army  Hospitals. — London,  1862. 
pp.  438. 

Two  classes  of  men,  if  not  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other,  at  least 
strongly  discriminated  in  their  mental  characteristics,  stand  promi- 
nently out  in  the  cultivation  of  medical  science;  the  one  eager,  in- 
genious, and  speculative — the  other  cautious,  sober,  and  scrupulous. 
In  some  few  the  qualities  that  form  these  descriptions  of  intellect  are 
found  in  abounding  measure  and  in  rare  and  happy  combination ;  hut 
in  most  men,  even  of  superior  endowments,  one  class  of  mental  quali- 
fications predominates  over  the  other.  We  could  not  do  witliout 
either  of  them :  one  class  is  needed  to  urge  on  our  progress,  the  other 
to  assure  us  of  its  soundness;  and  if  we  follow  the  fi>rmer  in  their 
speculations  with  most  interest,  we  certainly  rest  in  the  views  of  the 
latter  with  the  feeling  of  greatest  security.  It  is  to  the  latter 
class  of  intellect  that  we  would  be  disposed  to  refer  the  author  of  the 
valuable  work  of  which  we  propose  at  present  to  offer  some  account. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  Dr.  Davy's  state- 
ment of  matters  of  fact^  while  his  freedom  from  anything  approaching 
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to  dogmatism  or  nndue  zeal  for  a  preconceived  opinion,  and  the  cautions 
modesty  with  which  his  deductions  are  offered,  are  equally  remarkable 
and  praiseworthy.  We  are  constrained,  however,  to  mention,  that 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  strictly  medical  practice,  and  even 
the  remarks  on  general  hygiene,  are  much  less  full  and  explicit  than 
we  should  have  liked  to  receive  from  one  whose  high  standing,  long 
experience,  and  previous  contributions  to  science  would  have  led  us  to 
expect.  The  resolute  determination  of  the  author,  moreover,  to  limit 
himself  to  his  own  personal  experience  has  prevented  him  from 
entering  fully  into  some  [Subjects  which  we  should  have  been  happy 
had  he  discussed  at  more  length. 

Dr.  Davy  has  lived  and  served  during  the  times  when  heroic  practice 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Are  we  altogether  wrong  in  imagining 
that  the  erroneousness  of  some  of  the  views  on  which  that  practice 
was  founded,  the  extravagant  length  to  which  it  was  carried,  and  the 
indiscriminateness  of  its  application,  have  produced  a  painful  reaction 
in  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  adopt  somewhat  desponding  views  as  to  the 
future  progress  of  his  art?  If  it  be  so,  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
sympathize  with  him ;  but  the  feeling  may  go  too  far,  and  is,  we 
believe,  essentially  unfounded  :  it  is  a  feeling  depressing  in  the  highest 
degree  to  a  good  man,  or  to  an  earnest  votaiy  of  his  profession ;  while  to 
an  indolent  or  unconscientious  practitioner  it  is  productive  of  conse- 
quences still  more  injurious,  leading  him  to  indifference  regarding  the. 
remedial  measures  he  ought  to  pursue,  seeing  that,  do  what  he  may, 
things  will  take  their  own  course,  either  to  recovery  or  death,  in- 
fluenced little  or  not  at  all  by  any  procedure  he  may  adopt.  Now, 
without  going  very  deeply  into  the  controversy,  keenly  agitated 
lately  and  even  yet  by  no  means  composed,  regarding  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  depleting  practice  which  held  sway  during  the  earlier 
part  of  Dr.  Davy's  professional  life,  we  think  he  might,  even  in  his 
own  statistics,  have  found  proof  that  it  was  not  so  radically  and  uni- 
versally injurious  as  its  opponents  now  allege,  and  as  he  himself, 
judging  from  the  tenoiir  of  some  of  his  remarks,  is  inclined  to  believe. 

His  statistics  of  pneumonia  (if  we  read  them  aright)  give  an  average 
mortality  in  round  numbers  of  about  1  in  23.  This  result  compares 
by  no  means  unfavourably  with  the  results  obtained  in  more  modem 
times  from  the  expectant  practice,  as  fully  carried  out  by  Dietl  and  in 
the  homoeopathic  hospitals,  where  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  general  hygienic  regulation  of  the  patients  is  minutely  and 
skilfully  attended  to.  Now  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fallacies 
that  may  arise  from  such  comparisons  as  this  :  we  have  no  wish  to  strain 
our  &ct^  or  our  reasoning,  but  if  the  mortality  of  the  military  and  of 
the  expectant  hospitals  be  equal,  and  in  fact  the  balance  is  in  favour 
of  the  former,  it  is  ])roved  demonstratively  that  the  military  practice 
was  not  lethal,  indeed,  not  in  any  degree  injurious.  And  we  certainly 
are  entitled  to  regard  it  as  improbable  that  remedies  so  violent  and 
disturbing  to  the  processes  of  nature  as  were  ordinarily  employed  at 
that  time  should  have  failed  to  produce  very  mischievous  consequences 
indeed,  had  there  not  been  something  in  the  character  of  the  morbid 
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process  going  on  then  which  we  never  or  very  rarely  see  now.  Nor 
does  a  supposition  of  this  kind  involve  the  apparent  contradiction,  or 
at  least  very  serious  difficulty,  that  Dr.  Davy  seeks  to  deduce  from  it. 
He  says — "  The  average  of  life  now  is  admitted  to  be  greater  than  in 
preceding  ages;  how  remarkable  this  would  be  were  it  associated  with 
a  diminished  via  vIUb.*^  The  maintenance  of  the  opinion  we  have 
stated  above  does  not  necessitate  any  such  contradictory  assumption  ; 
all  that  is  required  is  to  believe  that  the  morbific  influences  to  which 
mankind  are  now  exposed  (of  whose  nature  Dr.  Davy  most  strongly 
affirms  our  perfect  ignorance,  whilst  of  their  existence  and  potency 
as  manifested  in  their  effects  no  doubt  can  bo  entertained)  produce  a 
pathological  condition  different  from  what  they  did  in  former  times, 
and  of  a  more  asthenic  character.  And  when  we  consider  the  stress 
that  our  older  writers  lay  on  what  they  call  the  epidemic  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  accounts  they  give  of  what  they  describe  as 
typhoid  pneumonias,  and  the  constant  and  anxious  reference  of  all — 
Sydenham  especially — to  the  importance  of  determining  the  varying 
character  of  the  same  disease  from  year  to  year,  or  from  one  series  of 
years  to  another,  wc  shall  see  that  this  view  is  no  afterthought  devised 
to  escape  from  a  present  difficulty,  but  simply  the  application  of  an 
old  opinion  held  by  the  best  and  soundest  observers  in  our  profession, 
and  supported  by  the  strongest  analogy.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
from  these  remarks  that  we  seek  to  apologize  for  the  unjustifiable  and 
injurious  extent  to  which  depletion  was  carried  during  the  period  we 
refer  to;  we  do  not  seek  to  deny  or  extenuate  the  mischief  resulting 
from  it,  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  or 
defective  or  premature  medical  theories  have  had  a  share  in  causing 
the  application  of  this  practice  to  cases  for  which  it  was  unsuited,  and 
in  maintaining  it  after  it  should  have  been  abandoned ;  but  when  Dr. 
Davy  intimates  his  opinion  that  this  is  the  sole  account  of  the  altered 
practice  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  fallen 
into  an  error,  and  this  error  has  given  a  tone  of  despondency  to  his 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  disease  which  we  are  sorry  to  meet  with. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  exaggerated  views  at  one  time 
prevailed  of  the  power  of  mere  medication.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  these  views  rested  upon  a  pathology  unsound  and  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  it  took  no  account  of  the  restorative  powers  of  nature; 
but  juster  views  now  prevail,  and  are  held  not  only  by  a  few  enlight- 
ened men,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  considering 
the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  its 
opposite,  it  is  only  what  we  might  reasonably  expect,  that  opinions  of 
a  nature  greatly  too  depreciatory  of  the  usefulness  of  medical  practice 
should  be  expressed  sometimes  by  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  the 
non-professional  public,  as  well  as  by  a  host  of  frivolous  and  scoffing 
pamphleteers. 

To  proceed  with  our  notice  of  Dr.  Davy's  work.  After  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  containing  remarks  on  the  average  weight  of  different 
organs,  their  colour,  consistence,  and  some  points  not  decisively  ascer- 
tained, such  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  after  death,  the  condition 
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of  the  blood  after  death,  kc,  which,  irom  Dr.  Davy's  exactness  and 
caution,  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  study  of  all  engaged  in  patho- 
logical researches,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  fevers,  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  common  continued,  and  yellow.  Typhus  he 
excludes,  as  being  a  disease  of  climates  colder  than  those  in  which  his 
professional  life  has  been  spent.  All  these  forms  of  fever  Dr.  Davy 
is  disposed  to  regard  rather  as  varieties  graduating  into  one  another, 
and  that  often  by  degrees  not  very  definitely  marked,  than  as  distinct 
species.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Davy,  but  with  him  we  would  hesitate  before  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  an  absolute  opinion,  for  however  painful  to  the 
mind  a  state  of  doubt  may  be,  it  is  safer  and  more  philosophical  to 
admit  the  uncertainty  of  opinions  rather  than  prematurely  to  regard 
them  as  established.  The  affinities  and  convertibility  of  febrile  dis* 
eases  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  one  that  perhaps  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied.  We  ourselves  have,  among  others,  notes  of  a 
case  of  clearly-marked  influenza,  in  which,  during  the  convalescence 
of  the  patient,  first,  two  of  her  relations,  and  then  several  members  of 
a  neighbouring  family  (the  only  other  in  the  hamlet),  became  succes- 
sively affected  with  ordinary  continued  fever.  A  female  attendant,  who 
had  come  from  some  distance,  sickened,  and  was  sent  home,  where  she 
died  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  malignant  typhus.  Several  members 
of  her  household  had  the  disease  after  her  death,  one  of  them  recovering 
with  great  difficulty.  Dr.  Davy*s  observations  on  the  etiology,  patho- 
logy, and  treatment  of  fever  lead  to  conclusions  almost  entirely  nega- 
tive; he  regards  it  as  impossible  to  connect,  as  cause  and  effect,  the 
lesions  discovered  after  death  with  the  symptoms  exhibited  during 
life,  and  while  evidently  leaning  to  the  view  we  mentioned  above,  he 
very  candidly  admits  that  "  there  are  not  wanting  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  certain  distinctness  of  species;"  which  arguments  he  finds  especially 
in  the  habitats  of  different  fevers,  and  the  distinctions  observed  in  their 
sequelsB.  One  important  remark  coming  from  so  careful  and  expe- 
rienced an  observer  (though  still  of  a  negative  character)  is,  that  there 
are  on  record  no  observations  which  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
fluids  are  primarily  concerned,  and  that  his  observations  on  the  blood- 
corpnscles  in  yellow  fever  failed  to  discover  any  deviatioi^  from  their 
normal  appearance  at  whatever  stage  of  the  disease  they  w^re  exa- 
mined. 

On  the  important  and  mysterious  subject  of  malaria,  Dr.  Davy's 
conclusions  are  still  almost  entirely  negative.  He  considers  an  elevated 
temperature  as  the  only  condition  that  can  be  justly  regarded  as  uniform, 
or  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  a  low  temperature 
£Eivonring  the  production  of  typhus,  a  higher  the  appearance  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  a  higher  still,  continued,  remittent,  and  yellow  fever. 
But  even  this  relation,  he  says,  is  only  general,  not  precise  or  regular. 
From  a  table  of  fever  cases  in  the  Ionian  Islands  classed  per  mensem, 
it  appears  that  whilst  the  total  number  was  greatest  in  the  hottest 
month  (July),  intermittents  were  most  numerous  in  April,  continued 
fevers  in  July,  and  remittents  in  August.  Hence,  something  else  besides 
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a  high  temperatare  is  required  for  tlie  production,  especiallj  of  fevers 
of  a  remittent  type,  this  something,  cognizable  onlj  by  its  effects,  has 
been  called  iu  modem  times  m^aria.  Of  this  mysterious  agent, 
whose  presence  and  efBciency  ve  are  compelled  to  asRume,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing,  and  there  are  difficulties  and  anomalies  apparently 
insoluble  in  all  that  relates  to  its  production.  Among  these  are  the 
extreme  irregularity  and  capriciousness  of  its  appearance,  or  at  least 
of  the  diseases  ascribed  to  its  operation ;  whole  districts  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  being  sometimes  deci- 
mated by  remittent  fever  for  months,  and  then  its  ravages  ceasing 
without  any  appreciable  climatic  or  other  external  conditions  having 
preceded  or  accompanied  its  origin  and  abatement.  The  prevalence  of 
agues  and  remittents  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  notorious.  In  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  the  ground  ia  similar  and  climatic 
conditions  fiivourable  to  the  production  of  malaria,  its  effects  are 
scarcely  felt.  Certain  districts  where  vegetable  exuviae  are  rapidly  and 
abundantly  undergoing  decomposition  are  free  from  malaria  fever, 
while  it  prevails  in  the  hill  districts  of  Zlante,  in  the  little  island  of 
Meganisi,  and  in  the  still  smaller  one  of  Yido,  where  there  is  little 
moisture,  the  soil  is  extremely  dry,  and  vegetation  very  scanty,  the 
two  Ionian  Islands  referred  to  beiug  little  else  than  rocks.  The  origin, 
too,  of  malarious  fevers  limited  to  circumscribed  S[K)ts,  with  the  ex- 
emption  of  others  in  all  respects  similarly  circumstanced,  as  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  barracks  in  Yido,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  were  attacked,  whilst  the  occupants  of  another  room,  separated 
from  the  former  only  by  a  narrow  passage,  remained  free  from  disease, 
increases  our  difficulty  in  arriving  at  positive  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  malaria.* 

From  this  statement  of  facts.  Dr.  Davy  deduces  the  following  con- 
elusions — viz.,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  malaria; 
that  the  causes  are  indepeudent  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  or  of  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter;  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  moisture,  superficial  or  undei^gronnd, 
and  that  they  are  independent  of  the  intermixture  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  or  the  alternate  inundation  and  exposure  of  muddy  surfaces. 
Our  inve8ti|[atious  respecting  malaria  must  begin  with  an  admission 
of  entiijp  ignorance.  That  it  is  a  substance  eui  generis  Dr.  Davy 
seems  to  have  no  doubt;  it  may  possess  properties  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  to  discover  these,  new  instruments  and  methods  of  research  may 
be  required.  Could  processes  analogous  to  those  by  which  iodine  and 
bromine  were  discovered  in  the  ocean  be  brought  as  easily  to  bear  on 
the  mass  of  aerial  fluid  that  surrounds  us,  new  substances  might  pos- 
sibly be  discovered  iu  it,  for  doubtless  it  contains  in  amount,  however 
minute,  a  portion  of  everything  volatile.  And  the  matter  of  blight 
wafbed  by  the  winds,  the  spray  of  the  sea,  carried  inland  for  miles, 
and  showers  of  dust  falling  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surfiice,  give 
credibility  to  the  view  that  solid  bodies  exist  in  it  in  a  state  of  ex- 

*  We  ibould  have  been  glad  to  know  in  this  last  case  the  condition  of  the  room  aa 
to  crowding,  or  the  poesible  erolntion  of  human  emanations. 
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tremely  minute  subdiFisioD.  One  conjecture  Dr.  Davy  throws  out 
afler  the  remarks  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  condense^  that  there 
are  various  species  of  malaria,  a  notion,  he  says,  countenanced  by  the 
analogies  of  nature  and  the  character  of  epidemic  diseases,  resulting 
probably  from  atmospheric  influences.  While  thus  strongly  affirming 
our  utter  ignorance  of  the  malarious  poison,  Dr.  Davy  insists  on  the 
lessons  taught  by  a  dear-bought  experience  as  to  the  best  means  of 
escaping  its  efiects.  These  may  be  summarized  under  the  heads  of 
exposure,  diet,  and  clothing.  It  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the 
noxious  influence  is  by  far  most  potent  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 
On  this  head  Dr.  Davy's  facts  are  clear  and  unequivocal,  and  in  unison 
with  all  we  know  on  the  subject;  hence  the  great  importance  of  never 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  of  not  imposing  upon  troops  nocturnal 
duty  except  when  it  is  rendered  unavoidable  by  an  imperious  military 
necessity.  Hence,  also,  the  importance  of  so  constructing  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  soldiers  that  they  shall  not  be  under  the  temptation  to 
escape  from  an  over-crowded  oflensive  room,  by  exposing  themselves 
to  the  even  more  pestilential  influence  of  the  night  air,  and  that  pro* 
bably  while  bedewed  with  perapiration.  On  the  subject  of  clothing  Dr. 
Davy  is,  we  think,  not  very  clear,  mixing  up  the  effect  of  night  exposure 
with  defective  clothing,  and  the  influence  of  malaria  with  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  variations.  He  seems  to  bpprove  of  flannel,  or  of  coarse 
soft  cotton,  as  underclothing.  He  advocates  a  generous  diet,  expressing 
his  belief  that  the  mischiefs  of  intemperance  have  been  somewhat 
exaggerated,  at  least  so  far  as  malarious  diseases  are  concerned,  stating 
the  apparent  paradox  that  many  of  the  soundest  constitutions  are 
most  liable  to  malarious  influences,  and  accounting  for  this  by  the 
somewhat  extraordinary  assumption  that  organic  disease  acts  as  a 
preventive  against  it. 

In  the  choice  of  sites  for  public  buildings,  barracks,  &c..  Dr.  Davy 
holds  that  the  only  safe  guide  is  experience  of  their  salubrity  from  the 
healthiness  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  When  this  cannot  be 
ascertained,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  probable  salubrity  of  the  spot 
selected — a  point  concerning  which,  considering  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. We  have  epitomized  this  part  of  Dr.  Davy's  book  because 
he  is,  we  think,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  and  has  gone  into 
it  more  at  length  than  perhaps  any  other,  and  because  it  is  interesting 
in  itself,  most  important  to  the  militaiy  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  closely  related  to  the  sanitary  movements  and  speculations  now 
80  much  agitated. 

In  perusing  this  book,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
numerous  hints  dropped  of  the  exti'eme  injudiciousuess  of  many  pre* 
valent  arrangements  respecting  the  soldier's  health,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  to  correct  or 
improve  these.  His  occupations  when  off  duty,  his  lodging,  his 
food,  his  clothing,  indeed,  all  the  details  of  military  life,  seem  to 
be  devised  and  carried  out  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  effect 
upon    health,    sometimes    without  consultation   with   any  medical 
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aaihority,  sometimes  in  direct  contravention  of  medical  opinion. 
Abundant  proof,  indeed,  of  this  is  afforded  not  only  by  our  author, 
but  by  every  other  writer  on  military  medicine.  We  rejoice  to 
admit  the  very  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  man7 
respects  since  the  dear-bought  experience  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
"  hideous  and  horrible**  exposures  of  which  thoroughly  aroused  public 
attention  to  the  subject.*  But  all  such  efforts  as  were  made  at 
that  time  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  spasmodic  in  character,  and  followed 
by  a  period  of  inertia  and  languor;  we  would  therefore  consider  it  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  the  subject  of  military  hygiene  should 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  educated  public.  Without  in- 
sinuating any  special  blame,  we  know  how  strong  the  tendency  is  in 
all  departmentid  action  to  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  routine,  and  to 
lag  behind  the  requirements  of  the  time.  We  would  therefore  earnestly 
wish  that  all  qualified  like  Dr.  Davy  to  speak  on  such  subjects  should 
make  their  observations  known  and  felt  so  that  public  opinion  may 
bear  intelligently  and  effectually  on  those  in  high  places.  One  fact 
clearly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Davy  is  equally  apparent  in  the  writings 
of  Sir  John  Pringle — this  is  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
officers  who  are  either  attacked  by  fever  or  die  of  the  disease  in  relation 
to  an  equal  number  of  ]>rivate  soldiers ;  nearly  three  times  as  many  out 
of  equal  numbers  of  the  two  classes  die  among  the  latter.  This  dif- 
ference is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  smaller  exposure,  better  diet, 
clothing,  and  lodging  of  the  officers;  and  while  it  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  unavoidable,  it  is  surely  possible,  we  would  think,  that  it 
should  be  somewhat  diminished. 

The  doubt  which  even  yet  hangs  over  many  points  connected  with 
the  origin  and  causation  of  malarious  HiiMM«*»ft  ought,  we  think,  to 
suggest  caution  in  their  reasoning  to  some  of  our  zealous  sanitary  re- 
formers. The  importance  of  sanitary  inquiries,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them,  cannot  well  be  exaggerated,  but  we  think  there  is 
occasionally  a  haste  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  may  lead  to  partial 
failure,  and  this  again  to  discouragement.  The  whole  of  medical 
history  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  purely  physical  sciences  in  the 
slowness  of  its  progress  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  conclusions;  this 
arises  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  sequence  of  phenomena  in 
medicine  when  compared  with  the  invariable  relations  discovered  in 
these  sciences — the  first  step,  even  the  observation  of  matters  of  fact — 
is  beset  with  great  difficulties  in  medicine.  Facts  may  be  recorded 
partially  or  defectively,  or  with  a  multitude  of  casual  adjuncts  that 
obscure  their  meaning  and  distract  attention.  So  observed,  their 
arrangement  or  classification  becomes  either  of  no  use  or  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  the  discovery  of  their  true  relations,  especially  the  rela- 
tion of  uniform  antecedence  and  sequence,  almost  impossible.     Even 

*  While  we  give  fall  eredit  to  the  kte  lamented  Lord  Herbert  for  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  weli-beiiig  of  oar  soldiers,  it  is  right  that  the  pablic  should  be  reminded 
that  he  was  preceded  in  the  same  course  by  the  present  Earl  Grey  (at  that  time  Lord 
Howick)  when  in  the  War  Office— a  man  whose  rare  ability,  indefatigable  indastry, 
and  anspotted  integrity  hare  soarcely  yet  attained  that  place  for  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  coontrymen  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 
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when  8ome  progress  is  made  in  this  respect,  our  application  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  may  be  rendered  fallacious  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  new  series  of  unknown  causes.  But  while  bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  not  the  less  our  duty  as  reasoners  and  inquirers  to  act  on  such 
presumptions  as  are  within  our  reach ;  and  surely,  after  all  the  admis- 
sions demanded  of  us  by  Dr.  Davy,  our  ignorance  is  not  so  absolute 
but  that  we  may  act  with  some  degree  of  assurance.  Though  we 
believe  it  is  scarcely  possible  respecting  any  given  spot  in  tropical 
countries  to  say,  d  priori,  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  malarious 
influences,  there  are  certain  features  in  a  locality,  and  these  having 
reference  chiefly  to  moisture  and  vegetable  exuvite,  which  enable  us  to 
conjecture  with  more  or  less  probability  that  it  will  be  the  seat  of 
fever.  Moreover,  some  of  our  author's  statements  are,  we  venture  to 
think,  scarcely  so  full  and  precise  as  to  warrant  determinate  conclu- 
sions. We  would  inquire  what  is  the  character  of  the  whole  surface  of 
these  islands  described  as  "  barren  rocks,**  where  malarious  fever  shows 
itself.  And  further  ask,  if  in  those  exceptional  districts  whera  malaria 
might  be  supposed  to  exist,  yet  does  not  evince  itself,  there  may  not 
be  some  unknown  cause  at  work,  the  laws  of  whose  operation  prevent 
or  modify  the  noxious  agency ) 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  our  author's  first  section,  that  we  must 
pass  very  rapidly  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume.  The 
chapter  on  Dysentery,  Acute  and  Chronic,  which  follows  that  on 
Fever,  is  one  of  the  most  definite  in  the  book;  Dr.  Davy's  views,  as 
to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  being  given  more  unhesi- 
tatingly than  usual.  In  addition  to  a  high  temperature,  he  refers  it 
to  indigestible  and  innutritions  food,  especially  the  immoderate  use  of 
salt  provisions,  and  to  the  drinking  of  impure  water.  The  lesions  Dr. 
Davy  discovers  in  his  autopsies  are  well  described,  the  primary  ones 
being  the  ordinarily  recognised  results  of  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  large  intestines.  Among  the  complications  we  were  struck  by 
the  very  small  number  connected  with  the  liver.  In  15  cases  of 
acute  dysentery,  only  one  case  of  hepatic  abscess  occurred;  in  19 
cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  only  5,  a  result  which,  we  think,  justifies 
the  disapproval  expressed  by  Dr.  Davy  of  a  mercurial  treatment  in 
this  disease,  both  in  the  acute  and  chronic  form,  especially  the  latter, 
in  which  it  seems  often  to  have  been  carried  to  a  most  injurious  ex- 
tent. Calomel  in  moderate  (not  heroic)  doses,  ipecacuanha,  and, 
above  all,  opium,  are  the  i*emedies  on  which  Dr.  Davy  depends ;  ex- 
pressing also  an  approval  of  occasional  leeching,  but,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  condemning  general  bloodletting.  On  comparing 
Dr.  Davy's  views  with  those  of  our  old  authority,  Sir  John  Pringle,  we 
cannot  &il  to  be  struck  by  their  almost  perfect  similarity.  We  have 
only  to  imagine  the  causes  operating  in  a  higher  state  of  activity,  and 
Sir  John's  account  of  the  disease  and  its  post-mortem  appearances,  as 
witnessed  by  him  in  the  Low  Countries,  might  apply  perfectly  to 
tropical  dysentery,  while  as  to  prevention  and  treatment  the  ancient 
and  modern  authorities  are  nearly  one.  Sir  John  lays  more  stress  on 
alternations  of  temperature,  from  the  men  lying  on  the  cold,  damp 
ground  after  toilsome  marching  under  a  hot  sun,  and  strongly  affirms 
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the  contagiouB  nature  of  the  diwaee,  which  Dr.  Davj  is  more  than 
half  inclined  to  deny.  The  similaritj  of  pathological  and  practical 
Tiews  between  Dr.  Davy  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  instead  of  being 
discreditable  to  medicine  as  implying  a  stationary  character,  affords 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  stability  of  medical  coDclnsions  when  the 
observations  on  which  they  rest  are  on  subjects  fairly  within  reach, 
and  have  been  carefully  made  under  circumstances  sufficiently  varied 
to  admit  of  the  elimination  of  error.  Both  authorities  dwell  on  the 
vast  importance  of  hygienic  precautions,  and  on  the  great  difference 
between  the  frequency  and  mortality  of  the  disease  among  officers  and 
men.  And  here  we  may  be  allowed,  in  justice  to  our  profession,  to 
point  out,  that  the  various  military  reforms  for  which  recent  adminis- 
trations have  obtained  so  much  and  such  well-deserved  credit,  are  little 
more  than  the  carrying  out  of  suggestions,  and  listeniug  to  representa- 
tions that  have  been  urged  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  the 
army  for  the  last  century.  These  improvements,  it  may  be  said,  are, 
afler  all,  only  the  dictates  of  common  sense;  be  it  so;  then,  in  this 
most  useful  and  important  commodity,  the  doctors  have  been  in  ad- 
vance  of  all  our  higher  officials,  and  common  sense,  be  it  remem- 
bered, does  not  mean  that  sense  is  common  to  all  or  most  men,  but  it 
means  sound  judgment  and  just  reasoning  applied  to  common  things. 

We  must  now  draw  our  remarks  on  this  interestiug  volume  to  a 
dose.  On  several  of  the  chapters,  comprising  cholera  morbus^  hepa- 
titis, consumption,  and  other  thoracic  maladies  connected  with  it,  we 
do  not  intend  to  enter.  They  are  all  characterized  by  the  author's 
exemplary  fidelity  and  diligence ;  but  the  examinations  we  have  found 
it  impossible  to  condense,  or  to  arrange  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
any  general  principles,  which,  indeed.  Dr.  Davy  himself  does  not 
attempt.  We  may  note,  however,  that  the  chapter  on  phthisis  con- 
cludes with  some  very  strong  remarks,  especiaUy  from  a  writer  so 
guarded  as  Dr.  Davy,  on  the  utter  disregani  shown  to  the  soldier's 
sanitary  condition. 

But  there  is  one  chapter  on  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels 
during  life,  to  which,  however  shortly,  we  wish  to  point  attention,  as 
specially  interesting  from  its  relation  to  tubercles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  embolism  on  the  other.  Of  this  phenomenon  Dr.  Davy  has  ob- 
served forty-three  examples,  and  records  twenty-three.  In  all  bis 
cases  the  patients  laboured  under  disease  of  an  asthenic  type,  and 
were  of  a  cachectic  habit.  The  coagulum  appears  to  lose  its  colouring 
matter  first ;  the  remaining  fibrinous  clot,  while  firm  externally,  ex- 
hibiting, like  tubercle,  a  central  puriform  softening.  The  blood,  when 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  potassa,  yielding  stronger  traces  of 
ammonia  than  usual,  and  when  agitated  with  air  disengaging  gas,  not 
absorbing  it,  both  circumstances  indicating,  in  Dr.  Davy's  opinion,  a 
morbid  state  of  that  fluid.  The  relation  of  the  formation  of  coagula 
to  cases  of  sudden  death,  to  the  progress  of  tubercle,  to  the  production 
of  unhealthy  suppuration  round  the  anus,  and  even  to  otherwise  inex- 
plicable internal  hiemorrbage,  Dr.  Davy  indicates  as  interesting  and 
important  subjects  for  future  inquiry. 
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We  have  now  exhausted  the  space  we  can  a£ford  to  give  to  this 
Tolame.  The  pathological  facts,  detailed  with  great  care  and  ac- 
curacy, we  can  only  recommend  to  attentive  study  and  consideration ; 
and  we  conclude  by  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Davy  for  the 
laborious  and  &ithful  account  he  has  here  presented  us  of  his  long 
and  ample  experience. 


Review  IV. 

Notice  Histcrique  sur  T StabUasement  de  Pisciculture  de  ffuningtie  {Bi- 
partement  du  Haut-Bhin),  appartenant  au  Gouvemement  Frangaia 
€i  place  dans  les  aUribudons  de  P Administration  des  Fords  et 
Chaussees, — Strashowrg,  1862.     pp.  143. 

Historical  Notice  on  the  Establishment  for  Pisiculture  ai  Huningue, 
belonging  to  tJie  French  Govemm>ent,  dsc. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  document,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  Im- 
perial Government;  one  merit  of  which,  at  least,  is  that,  however 
much  it  curtails  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  it  spares  no  pains  or  cost 
to  promote  his  material  prosperity.  Considering  the  importance 
which,  in  a  sanatory  as  well  as  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  per- 
tains  to  the  question  of  supplying  fish  as  an  article  of  food  in  large 
quantities,  and  having  in  a  former  number  of  our  Beview  given  an 
account  of  the  salmon  and  its  congeners  in  connexion  with  the  new 
Salmon-fishery  Act,  we  are  led  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  readers  the 
great  experiment  which  has  been  made  in  France,  and  is  still  in  pro- 
gress, on  pisciculture,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  results,  we 
tliink,  only  require  to  be  known  to  encourage  more  exertions  of  the 
same  kind  than  have  hitherto  been  made  in  our  own  country,  where, 
in  truth,  they  are  almost  as  much  needed  as  in  France,  as  we  endea- 
voured to  show  in  our  former  article. 

The  history  of  the  pisciculture  establishment  at  Huningue  is  not 
without  interest.  A  few  years  ago  a  humble  French  fisherman,  of  the 
name  of  Bemy,  employed  the  process  for  breeding  nsh  propounded 
and  practised  by  Jacobi  more  than  a  century  before,  probably  ignorant 
that  he  was  following  in  the  steps  of  another,  and  with  such  success — 
stocking  rivers  before  barren  of  fish — as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  marked  by  a  well-merited  reward  which  it  conferred 
on  him.  The  subject  had  next  the  attention  of  the  naturalists,  and 
under  Government  auspices  varied  experiments  were  made  by  M. 
Coste  at  the  College  of  France.  M.  Coste's  report  was  of  a  very 
satis^Eustory  kind,  proving  to  demonstration  the  practicability  of  the 
artificial  method  of  propagating  fish,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  pisciculture. 

In  1852  the  trial  was  begun,  and  in  1854  it  was  continued  on  an 
enlarged  scale  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Director-General  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  under  the  D^partement  de  TAdminis- 
tration  des  Fonts  et  Chauss6es.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  sum  of 
about  265^186  francs  has  been  the  outlay  on  the  necessary  works. 
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These,  as  now  completed  at  Huningtie,  occupy  a  space  of  about  sevezity 
statute  acres,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tanks  and  ponds,  of  sheds,  and 
other  buildings,  the  former  supplied  with  water  partly  from  a  spring, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  nearly  constant  at  10°  Cent.,  partly  from 
a  rivulet,  and  also  from  the  Rhine,  with  the  adjuncts  of  a  marsh  ad- 
joining for  the  breeding  of  food,  such  as  tadpoles,  for  the  young  fry. 
We  particularize  the  supply  of  water,  inasmuch  as  that  is  of  the  first 
import  in  relation  to  the  success  of  the  process ;  the  conditions  requi- 
site being  that  it  should  be  unfailing,  securing  against  drought,  and  of 
a  certain  degree  of  coolness,  pure  and  well  aerated  cool  water  of  about 
10°  Cent.,  equivalent  to  50"  of  Fahr.,  being  most  fiivourable  to  the 
vitality  and  hatching  of  the  ova.  The  spot  finally  chosen — ^Huningue, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basle — ^has  the  recommendation  of  being 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  countries,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  from 
whence  the  impregnated  ova  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  the  sub- 
jects of  the  trial,  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  fish,  the  ova  of  which  have  been  experimented  upon,  were 
of  two  kinds  as  regards  the  season  of  spawning,  such,  namely,  as  shed 
their  ova  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  the  salmon,  sea- trout,  common 
and  great  lake-trout,  and  charr ;  and  those  which  shed  them  at  a  warm 
or  milder  period  in  spring,  such  as  the  hucho  of  the  Danube  and  the 
grayling.  Operaticg  on  the  first,  the  success  of  production  has  been 
great ;  but  hardly  so  on  the  second — the  ova  of  these,  for  prevention 
of  failure,  requiring  precautions  of  a  kind  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

We  shall  briefly  give  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  one  year,  that 
of  1861.  Of  the  first  class  of  fish,  6,382,900  ova  were  procured,  of 
which  2,602,400  perished  or  aborted,  equal  to 41  i>er  cent.;  3,360,000, 
equal  to  53  percent.,  were  sent  away,  variously  distributed  in  a  healthy 
state ;  and  420,500,  equal  to  6  per  cent.,  were  hatched  on  the  spot. 
Of  ^the  hucho  (the  htiche  of  the  French),  43,500  ova  were  obtained ; 
35,450  aborted,  81  per  cent.;  200  were  distributed,  and  6050  were 
hatched.  Of  the  grayling,  1,028,000  ova  were  procured,  of  which 
550,500  aborted,  54  percent.;  251,500  were  distributed,  and  221,000 
were  hatched  af  the  establishment. 

There  is  another  fish  the  ova  of  which  have  had  a  trial,  the  fera, 
a  species  of  coregonus,  a  lake  fish,  extremely  prolific,  and  highly 
spoken  of.  Of  its  ova  11,995,000  were  collected,  12,000  were  lost  or 
aborted,  9,519,000  were  distributed,  and  2,464,000  were  hatched  on 
the  spot.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  fish  might  be  naturalized 
in  our  lakes.  Should  the  feed  which  they  aflbrd  agree  with  it  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  would  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  table.  There  it  attains  a  size  from  half  a  pound  to  a 
pound,  and  in  the  Geneva  fish-market  it  is  always  in  request. 

We  have  made  mention  of  the  total  outlay  on  this  establishment : 
the  annual  expenditure  is  stated  to  amount  to  the  moderate  sum  of 
about  55,000  fiuncs — this  including  the  pay  of  the  persons  employed 
and  all  the  charges  attending  the  collecting,  nursing,  and  distributing 
the  ova  and  the  young  fry.  The  latter,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
been  forwarded  to  a  very  limited  extent  only,  the  ova  having  been 
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found  to  have  a  greater  chance  of  success  than  the  yerj  young  fish, 
and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  their  conveyance  being  very  much  lesa 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  means  employed  in 
furtherance  of  the  hatching  process.  The  chief  precautions  to  be 
observed  are  the  securing  an  ample  supply  of  running  water ;  the 
removing  the  aborted  eggs,  the  death  of  which  is  denoted  by  a  loss  of 
transparency  and  their  becoming  of  an  opaque  white ;  and  the  select- 
ing for  transport  only  such  ova  as  are  well  advanced.  Two  persons 
constantly  resident  are  competent  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  labour  from  the  £ict 
that,  during  the  year  1861,  ova  and  fry  have  been  sent  to  as  many  as 
335  applicants,  of  which  296  were  French,  39  foreign  j  the  former 
from  76  departments,  the  latter  from  17  countries.  Of  the  foreign, 
the  Prussian  rank  highest,  having  been  26 ;  the  English  only  1 1. 

The  rule  of  the  Administration  is  to  receive  favourably  every  request 
for  a  supply,  on  security  being  given  that  care  will  be  taken  of  the 
ova  and  fry,  and  that  the  results  obtained  be  recorded  and  re- 
ported on.  Appended  to  the  Historical  Notice  are  elaborate  tables, 
specifying  results,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  of  a  very  encouraging 
kind,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  proof  that  in  the  short  space  of  less 
than  ten  years  a  large  number  of  the  rivers  of  France  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stocked  with  valuable  fish — rivers  before  either  barren  or  little 
productive.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider  how  prolific  all 
fish  are,  and  how  rapid  is  their  growth. 

Incidentally  many  interesting  particulars  are  given  respecting  th^ 
several  kinds  of  fish  under  observation,  especially  regarding  the  time 
required  for  the  hatching  of  the  ova  and  the  season  of  spawning.  These 
are  specified  as  follow.  Of  the  common  trout,  the  great  lake  trout, 
and  the  white  or  salmon-trout,  the  spawning-time  is  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  February ;  the  time  of  hatching  is  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Of  the  ombre- chevalier,  or 
charr,  the  one  is  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
February' ;  the  other,  the  time  of  hatching,  is  completed  in  seventy  days. 
Of  the  salmon  of  the  Rhine,  the  spawning-time  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
charr;  the  time  requisite  for  the  hatching  fifty-six  days.  Of  the  fera, 
the  spawning  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
January;  the  hatching  occupies  a  month.  Of  the  grayling,  the  one 
operation,  the  spawning,  extends  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  May;  the  hatching- time  is  reported  as  variable, — from  two  weeks, 
strange  as  it  must  appear,  to  two  months.  Of  the  hucho,  the  time  of 
spawning  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May;  the 
hatching-time  variable :  commonly  from  two  to  three  weeks.  We  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  this  statement,  as  it  may  be  some  kind  of  guide 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  apply  for  ova,  keeping  in  mind  the  remark 
already  made,  that  they  all  bear  transport  best,  not  as  soon  as  shed, 
but  in  their  advanced  stage  of  development,  when  the  embryo  has 
become  visible  through  its  transparent  membranes.  Temperature  of 
course  is  greatly  concerned  in  their  development:  the  cooler  the 
weather  and  the  water,  the  later  will  be  the  hatching,  and  vice  versd, 
62-xxzi.  -4 


11%  ftrnkmB  [Afnl, 


frvm  u*  'X'lCM  Wwbiru^.'  die  Able  author  of  it — 'yL 

Omrsi-^  J  Li^g^sijear-*!ar*Jhigi  ue»  T^rKvaox  da  Rlua  i  Scnttbug:  this  ie 

o^  mt,nm — turn  jmagfi  a  •nr*uiiir  pap«r  relAGTe  u>  the  fiorm  to  be 

/««Mftrv<fi  ji  Mfiir  "'jT  an  accu«a&«'a  ^  a  aippij  e^  ovm  or  Ify,  and  the 

^fxai«cir>iiii  ViP  be  taa^ik.  ^al  Rfiu^ui^;  diem  and  their  after-tiealuient. 

"i^'e  iaa^i  nr^^Cus  Scsrei?  ^lu^ae  acac  rei|ii::ii&e.     The  apfJicant,  besides 

hji  ftaae  aiui  ex»<st  ^ife»»  iboiiLi  jcace  hia  profrwinn,  and  should 

mpf^Kdj  tike  k.i>i  o^  o«»  he  waaci.  and  die  fOEact  qouititj.     The  onlj 

eZft«eaae  he  wLl  }kiT«  to  iz^ine  wi^  We  ^iiat  uC  the  cuQTeyanoe.    The  ova, 

yiiaKjeA  ra  wet  momb  <;r  is.  aijiasu:  piauci*  as  aooa  aa  received  should  be 

€atnfa*ij  takes  oat  of  the  br^x  ia  w:i'jch  seat,  aad  this  ooder  water,  and 

iaMaevi-^htely  trac^terrai  Ur  water  sult^ie  to  tlieir  Latching — Le^  either 

to  a  taak  with  a  bed  of  gprar.»i  *r.roQ;ra  wliixih  there  isaciirvaife  of  water, 

or,  a#  we  wooid  wttnmmttA,  if  the  ovm  are  flew,  to  a  shallow  Teasel  of 

porceiain,  the  water  in  which,  three  or  £anr  inches  deep,  on  dean 

gntreiy  ftbobld  be  changed  at  kadt  oooe  di^Jj.     A  precaution  is  given, 

about  the  propnetj  of  which  we  entertain  some  doabt — yiz.,  that  if 

the  ora  happen  to  be  froaea  u»  fnxMte*  they  should  be  pot  into  water 

onljr  a  decree  or  two  abi^ve  the  point  of  copgHatinn,  so  that  their 

thawing  oiajr  be  slow.     According  to  oar  experience^  the  freezing  of 

the  ora  is  fhtai  to  them ;  thej  maj  indeed  be  included  in  ice  without 

a  Icias  of  Titalitj,  and  thtm  the  precantion  in  question  may  be  acted  on 

with  advantage.     Aiier  the  hatching,  no  food  need  be  supplied  for  a 

month  or  six  weeks — that  is,  not  till  the  jolk-sac  at  first  pendent  ex- 

tcmailj  disappears,  its  contents  afibrding  the  first  nourishment  to  the 

jonog  fish.     After  its  exhaustion,  if  the  try  are  not  set  at  liberty 

where,  in  lake  or  river,  th^  can  find  their  own  food,  they  require  to 

be  led.     What  has  been  found  to  agree  with  them  best  has  been  the 

muscle  of  any  kind  of  animal,  mammal,  fish,  or  firo^  broken  up  small, 

and  given  in  small  quantities  twice  or  thrice  a  day  in  its  raw  state, 

care  being  taken,  if  the  water  is  stagnant,  to  keep  it  free  from  polluting 

deMs. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  M.  Courme 
for  hit  very  able  and  iDstructive  memoir.  The  administration  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  may  well  |»ide  itself  for  the  initiative  which  it  has  taken 
in  ptBciculture  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  Government  under  which  it 
acta,  Before  1850,  the  process  of  artificial  breeding  had  been  tried  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  with  a  perfect  success;  but  then,  only 
in  a  very  limited  way,  and  by  individuals  or  angling  associations.  The 
merit  of  the  French  Government  lies  in  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  liberality  with  which  it  has  been  conducted.  The 
author,  in  the  section  of  his  memoir  relating  to  the  stocking  of 
public  and  private  waters,  remarks,  summing  up  the  advantages  of  the 
undertaking: 

**  First  of  all,  it  is  for  the  honour  of  France  to  contribute  to  forei^  countries 
information  obtained  by  our  experience,  casting  a  light  on  a  qaestion  of  hisrfa 
social  economy.  Secondly,  tlmt  the  relations  formed  with  establishments  In 
foreign  countries,  similar  to  ours,  promise  ultimately  to  lead  to  an  exchange  of 
products,  and  to  aid  in  the  accliinatisatioa  with  us  of  fish  on  which  the  process 
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of  artificial  fecundation  has  been  effected  in  their  proper  habitats.  And. 
thirdly,  that  the  French  Administration  receiving  supphes  from  abroad,  will 
feel  it  to  be  for  its  interest  to  oppose  the  prejudices  which  too  often  have 
threatened  its  proceedings.  It  will  oe  necessary  to  prove  that  the  number  of 
adult  fish  needed  for  each  rfcolte  is  not  large,  and  that  the  taking  of  them  need 
not  be  attended  with  any  loss  of  the  individuals,  and  that  above  m  things,  that 
the  proprietors  and  lessees  of  fisheries  should  be  convinced  that  the  removal  of 
the  mature  milt  and  roe,  in  place  of  injuring  their  revenue,  can  only  augment 
it,  as  they  can  return  the  fish  alive  and  unhurt  after  the  operation." 

Happ7  would  it  be  for  nations  were  rivalries,  instead  of  being  exer- 
cised in  feats  of  arms  and  destructive  war-struggles,  more  frequently 
directed  to  works  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  conducive  to  the 
common  good  to  a  vast  amount,  in  increasing  and  cheapening  supplies 
of  articles  of  diet  as  agreeable  as  they  are  wholesome,  from  which 
almost  all  but  the  wealthy  are  at  present  excluded.  The  cost  of  one 
ship  of  war,  or  of  one  regiment,  how  enormously  does  it  exceed  the 
expense  of  this  beneficent  establishment  of  Huniugue  1  As  to  results, 
we  abstain  from  making  a  comparison. 

In  another  point  of  view,  fish,  as  a  diet,  is  not  without  interest ;  we 
refer  to  its  medicinal  use,  which  hitherto  in  this  country  has  received 
so  little  attention.  We  are  assured  by  a  writer  on  Siberia,*  that  there 
it  is  had  recourse  to,  especially  in  chronic  ailments,  when  other  means 
fail,  and  that  cures,  even  of  cases  despaired  of,  are  often  effected  by 
means  of  a  rauhjUh  diet — sea-fish — persisted  in  for  some  months. 
Iodine,  and  probably  bromine,  enters  into  the  composition  of  sea-fish, 
and  also  into  the  migratory  kinds  of  the  salmonidse — the  salmon  and 
sea-trout,  on  account  of  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  most 
wholesome  when  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  in  their  highest  condition. 


Reyiew  V. 

Hqxyrts  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.     Series,  from  1  to 

59.— iVcu7  Yorkf 

Ik  the  last  number  of  our  He  view  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
origin,  organization,  and  working  of  this  patriotic  commission ;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  public  spirit  to  which  it 
owed  its  creation,  and  of  the  judgment  and  science  with  which  its 
operations  had  been  conducted. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  resume  the  subject,  and  to  give  as  much 
information  as  our  r^ricted  limits  permit  on  some  of  those  topics  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  which  we  thought  it  advisable  then  to  pass  over. 

This  American  civil  war,  though  not  unprecedented  as  to  kind — for 
what  country  has  not  experienced  like  struggles  of  great  parties  ? — is 
at  least  almost  without  parallel  as  to  magnitude,  and  entirely  so  in 
modern  times.     Hence  much  of  its  interest;  and,  considering  the 

*  BeveklioDs  of  Siberia,  edited  by  Colonel  Lach  Szyma,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  London, 
1853,  second  edition. 

f  The  various  docnments  issued  by  the  Commission,  varying  in  len;;cth  from  two  or 
three  pages  each  to  one  hundred,  collected,  would  form  a  thick  8yo  volume.  We  have 
before  us  as  many  as  sixty-nine. 


r%*jf^  fi'^t;r^  tzMK,  of  ocr  ovn  Idciod.  ood  bov  xiif- 

fr»^j  d<XTi :ri*T;U,  u  v^  atii.j  K  iIaI  'we  hardy  an^w  ham^  vs-  be^n,  or 

h'/Wf  WiUj'rsX  exo^jfj^  OCT  liiuit&.  to  oamiiiinucac* 

grr*-.  M;  luft  u>  vA^x*^  Ci*3W  ideaft  of  tLe  jorucnusr^  ii- 

^-.••<uk*»  cxyf^uJiUrd,  iL»e  erj§  njBultiii^  from 

|i«^>^;'rT,  w]'J  nyjvt  nfs^^jln atunticiik.     It  »  ix. 

fi*'/>t  K» Tf/i.'^]r  diKj  laj^d,  »d4  in  the  mast  territue 

nii-»^jnUM*fnl  wbeti  briu^^z  «xaiB{4ei  <if  tLem  niiieT 

l/f  tir.'i^MT  the  rjec««iitj  of  giving  extzacts,  axkd  nKov  thia 

*yrj  d  wi^h  tr>  offer. 

W«  »'Li!j  'y^tr^meDoe  vitL  the  rtendtrng  of  the  amr.  An  excdlent 
I'^^VfT  }^  'dA*\i^^^^  on  this  Tetj  iinpottii.t  fc\ie:t  to  the  Praident  of 
th«  UrJ  t^l  Hiatal  br  the  EiJecntiTe  Commir^ee  of  the  Cosmianon. 
It  i«  mr'iiU'U  ici  rtixiug  and  jet  raq>ectfnl  languagCL  Its  main  intent 
u  *o  [Kiiiit  out  the  ntotNihj  of  a  carefbl  ^^**«  itiMrini  of  rDcniit«  by 
*'k.i!wi  and  cy^nifietent  miniical  offioen,  officers  vbo  hare  been  trained 
to  tUt',  duty,  with  an  adi-quate  knovledgv^  of  the  qnalitiea  that  fit  a 
n.an  ].bynica]]j  to  become  a  soldier  for  active  serrice.  Befeiring  to 
t)  <f  i*aAt — the  levies  of  the  faring  and  sommer  of  1861 ,  and  looking 
ffrwanl  with  apprehension  to  the  300,000  nev  recmits  aboot  to  be 
f-alh-d  into  the  field  in  the  summer  of  1862,  ther  remark: — 

*'7'):c  wi.v;  and  liuiuane  re^ilations  of  the  TJnited  Stales  Annr,  that  require 
a  tiiiiiutf!  and  Bt-ArcUUiji  invekti nation  of  the  phTsical  condition  of  erenr  recruit, 
m»rf,  durini:  the  sDrinj^  and  summer  of  1 56 J,  crimiaallj  disregarded  hr  in- 
f»r/ditifr  ofliccm.  in  twentT-ntne  per  cent,  of  the  legiuients  mustereainto 
S4'rvir'tf*  duririf^  that  jicriod,  tCere  had  been  no  pretence  even  of  a  thorongfa  in- 
i^rM'ction*  Few  re^iuients  have  thus  taken  the  field  that  did  not  include  among 
their  rank  and  file  many  bojs  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen — men  with  hernia, 
vatiCOHe  vcin%  cousumption,  and  other  di^^^ay^f  wholly  unfitting  them  for  duty, 
an  1  whirh  could  not  liave  escaped  the  eye  of  a  competent  me£cal  officer;  and 
t)Vu'Tn  with  constitutions  hrokcn  br  intemperance  or  disease,  or  lon^  past  the 
n^r  of  military  service.  Each  of  these  men  cost  the  nation  a  certain  amount 
ot  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions  of  dollars.  Not  one  of  them 
was  abli',  however  well-disposed,  to  endure  a  week's  hardship  or  render  ^e 
nation  a  doiUr's  woHh  of  effective  service  in  the  field.  Some  regiments  left 
tea  per  cent,  of  their  men  iu  hospitab  on  the  road  before  they  reached  the  seat 
of  wur.  No  national  crisis  can  excuse  the  recruiting  of  such  material.  It 
iacrcjiA(!B  for  a  time  the  strength  of  the  army  on  paper,  but  diminishes  its 
actual  cfiicieney.  It  Ib  a  mere  source  of  weakness,  demoralization,  and  wasteful 
expense,  and  of  manifold  mischief  to  the  army  and  to  the  national  cause.  The 
frequent  spectacle  of  immature  youth  and  of  men  of  diseased  or  enfeebled 
couHtitutions  returning  to  their  homes  shattered  and  broken  down  after  a 
month  of  oamp-life,  destructive  to  themselves  and  useless  to  the  country,  has 
depressed  the  military  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  people.  How  can  we  escape 
n  repetition  of  this  manifest  evil,  except  by  a  more  vigilant  and  thorough 
ii.>])cction  of  our  new  levies  ?    And  how  can  such  an  inspection  be  secured :" 

After  some  excellent  comments  on  the  neglect  of  sanitary  laws, 
they  remark : — 

"  But  we  cannot  contemplate  the  needless  renewal  of  their  painful  experience 
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without  warnmg  Government  that  the  loss  of  life  by  debility,  disease,  and 
immatoritj — ten  times  that  of  our  bloodiest  battles — is  wholly  unnecessary; 
that  of  every  ten  men  lost  by  the  army  during  the  past  year,  nine  have  been 
needlessly  wasted ;  that  by  proper  medical  inspection  of  recruits,  the  material 
of  disease  can  be  reduced  to  tne  lowest  possible  sum ;  and  then,  by  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  raw  recruits  among  the  regiments  already  formed,  ana  of 
all  new  officers  among  existing  regiments,  we  may  at  once  communicate  all 
that  is  most  important  in  the  sanitary  experience  of  our  veteran  army  to  the 
new  levy  of  300,000  men,  and  thus  save  them  from  seventy -five  per  cent,  of 
the  mortality  to  which  they  will  otherwise  be  inevitably  exposed.  Erom  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  urgency  of  the  policy  is  clear.  If  all  the  300,000 
snea  now  about  to  be  recruited,  were  recruited  mtkout  a  single  new  regiment  being 
fanned ,  it  teouldsave  the  country,  sooner  or  later,  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  dollars.  We  should  get  a  far  better  class  of  men.  They  would  have  a 
thorough  medical  inspection,  and  every  man  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  raw  re- 
cruit when  absorbed  into  a  veteran  regiment.  Thus  all  one  year's  costly  ex- 
penditure would  be  saved,  and  the  perils  of  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  crudity 
be  avoided." 

The  passage  in  italias  may  be  too  sanguinely  expressed,  yet  we  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  truth  in  it.  It  and  its  context  would  be  well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  our  own  Government,  should  it  ever  be 
necessary  to  employ  our  volunteer  force  in  active  warfare. 

On  discipline,  the  following  injunctions  are  excellent.  No  doubt 
they  are  specially  needed  in  such  armies  as  the  Federal,  formed  chiefly 
of  citizens,  amongst  whon^  under  their  republican  government,  grada- 
tions of  rank  have  been  in  a  manner  ignored.  We  are  the  more  in- 
duced to  quote  them,  as  they  are  almost  eq.ually  applicable  to  our 
own  volunteer  corps.  They  form  a  part  of  the  "  Revised  General 
Instructions  for  Camp  Inspections,"  from  the  central  office  of  the 
Commission,  under  the  head  of  "  Etiquette  and  Discipline."  We  shall 
enforce  them  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  field. 

"Unquestionably  the  first  of  all  conditions  of  health  in  the  army  is  strict 
discipline.  Do  all,  therefore,  in  your  power  to  encourage  and  strengthen  a  good 
purpose  in  this  respect ;  do  all  m  your  power  to  sustain  it.  Honour  in  your 
own  conduct  the  strictest  rules  of  mihtary  etiquette,  and  let  it  be  seen  that 
you  expect  them  to  be  stringently  enforced.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  consider 
no  disease  so  destructive  to  an  army  as  laxity  of  discipline.  Demand,  whenever 
you  properly  can  do  so,  that  the  standard  or  the  volunteers  shall  be  at  least  as 
liigh  as  that  of  the  regulars  in  this  respect,  and  reprove  any  intimation  that 
this  is  not  to  be  attempted." 

An  inspector,  writing  from  the  field,  states : — 

"  Disease  has  disabled  ten  of  our  soldiers  for  every  one  the  rebels  have  been 
able  to  destroy.  Above  all  things  urge  on  the  Government  the  importance  of 
enforcing  military  discipline.  livery  regimental  "camp  I  visited  is  a  mere 
nursery  of  disease,  because  its  officers  neglect  or  ignore  the  United  States 
Army  regulations  they  are  bound  to  obey.  We  cannot  hope  to  see  these  sani- 
tary regulations  enforced  under  a  system  of  discipline  so  slack  and  nerveless 
as  ours.  We  have  been  waging  war  for  more  than  a  year,  but  no  sentinel  has 
been  shot  for  sleeping  at  his  post,  and  far  too  few  officers  have  been  publicly 
disgraced  for  inefficiency.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  important  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  service  have  been  neglected,  though  their  neglect  has  cost 
us  many  thousand  Uves." 
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In  armiai  on  active  eenioe^  one  of  the  first  diffiwJtiw  is 
and  maintaining  an  efficient  oommiaBariat  and  purcjing  departawKt ; 
and  of  oonne  tbe  latger  the  forces  the  greater  k  the  neccssztj.  FnM 
the  documents  iaraed  by  the  Sanitary  Comminion,  the  United  Stactes 
armies  hare,  as  regards  the  comnuasariat,  heen  better  pitnridfd  lor 
than  perhaps  ooold  have  been  expected ;  but  the  aaae  reaark  ia  boC 
applicable  to  the  parreying  branch  of  the  service,  that  vhi^  has 
charge  of  supplying  the  hospitals.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  often,  after  a 
battle,  the  most  necessary  things  have  been  wanting,  and  how,  noi- 
withstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Commission  in  sending  sopplies  from 
their  stores,  these  have  been  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  In  a  p^wr 
dated  September  11  th,  1862,  it  is  remarked — 

"  Notwithstanding  tbe  generous  support  that  has  been  rendered  to  the  Cop- 
Ini&^ioD,  its  present  expenses  far  ovenuD  its  receipts.  And  althoagk  it  is  daily 
relieving  a  fearful  amoaut  of  suffering  and  saving  numj  lives,  it  b  bow  a&d 
\onf  bas  been  our  lot  to  witness  a  far  greater  amount  of  suffering  and  of  death 
which  it  has  never  had  the  means  to  relieve.'* 

It  is  added : — 

*'  The  following  articles  of  hospital  clothing  are  espectaSy  and  urj^enth  re- 
quired :  Sheets,  woollen  iAiris,  drawen  and  »ocki,JUtnmel  and  other  iandafet,  /i«/, 
pillow*  (feather)  of  medium  size.  Thej  are  invaluable  in  bringbg  men  with 
nroken  limbs  from  the  field  of  battle.  Wines,  spirits,  farinaceous  food,  con- 
doused  milk,  beef-stock  for  soup,  Boston  crackers,  canned  fruits,  preserved 
meats  and  vegetables ;  cast-off  outer  clothing,  coats,  pantaloons^  vests  of  any 
material,  are  of  great  use." 

The  following  illustrative  extracts  are  from  letters  written  by  the 
Commission's  inspectors  from  batUe-fielda 

"  On  communicating  with  the  surgeons  on  the  ground,  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  lamentable  lack  of  medical  and  sanitary  stores,  the  supplies  having  beeu 
rut  off  by  the  raids  of  the  enemy  Fortjr-two  wagons  laden  with  medical 
stores  were  captured  at  Manassas.  Many  of  our  wounded  soldiers  had  been 
without  food  for  two  days,  and  were  soon  to  start  for  Alexandria  and  Washing- 
ton over  a  rough  and  stonv  road,  at  the  mercy  of  merciless  insubordinate 

ambulance-drivers rressing  inquiries  came  from  all  sides :  '  Have  tou 

stimulants  ?  have  you  bandages,  lint,  dressings,  splints,  sponges,  food,  anything 
for  the  wounded?'  ....  One  melancholy  question  was  asked  me:  'Have 
you  any  chloroform?'  No  stimulants,  no  chloroform  at  the  headquarters  of 
kn  army — thirty  miles  from  the  unfinished  dome  of  the  Capitol !  Such  are 
the  accidents  of  war." 

From  another,  in  a  letter  of  the  7th  September,  1862,  it  b  stated : — 

"  Everything  we  brought  came  into  play.  From  Saturday  to  Wednesday 
nearly  two  thousand  of  our  wounded  lay  on  the  battle-field  without  food  or 
water.  Even  the  surgeons  were  $tarving.  One  told  me  he  was  glad  to  pick 
up  a  piece  of  a  cracker  he  found  lying  in  the  mud,  and  to  eat  it.  The  suffenngs 
ot  the  wounded  during  this  interval  were  alleviated  by  a  heavy  thunder-shower, 
which  gave  their  lips  the  only  water  they  tasted.  Some  were  taken  to  fann- 
houses,  some  received  food  from  the  country  people,  but  many,  very  many  died 
of  starvation  and  exposure,  while  .  .  .  ." 

The  sentence  unfinished  is  suggestive  of  painful  inference^  such  as 
we  do  not  venture  to  make. 
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One  more  extract  we  shall  give  before  quitting  this  part  of  our 
sabject,  as  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  want  of  judgment  in  sending 
supplies  by  individuals,  and  not  through  an  organized  central  agency; 
and  we  are  the  more  induced  to  offer  it,  as  a  warning  to  benevolent 
persons  who,  as  recently  during  the  distresses  of  our  manufacturing 
districts,  acted  in  the  same  way : — 

"  In  obedience  to  the  call  for  help  lately  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  War, 
the  New  England  people  sent  more  than  150  tons  of  hospital  stores  to  Wash- 
ington, consigned  to  the  care  of  a  very  high  officer  of  Government.  The 
excellent  lady  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  distrihution  sent  an  order  to  each 
surgeon  in  charge  of  an  hospital  in  or  near  Washington,  for  so  many  hoxes  of 
hospital  stores.  One  of  them  showed  me  his  order,  and  told  me  he  really  did 
not  want  these  stores,  for  what  Grovernment  did  not  supply,  the  Sanitary  uom- 

mission  did.    Miss  I) says  that  the  hospital  stewards  and  nurses  are 

having  a  good  time  scrambling  for  the  plunder.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
bounty  of  the  people  should  be  thus  wasted,  when  it  might  be  made  so  much 
more  useful,  if  dispensed  through  the  comprehensive  organization  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission." 

What  the  Commission  accomplished  is  stated  in  a  paper,  No.  48, 
of  the  24th  September,  1862,  amounting  briefly  to  this,  that  they  had 
answered  the  requirements  of  eighty  general  hospitals,  besides  regi- 
mental and  other  hospitals ;  and  that  after  the  great  battles  they  had 
furnished  supplies  two  days  in  advance  of  the  Government  issues,  this 
in  consequence  of  their  independent  means  of  transport;  and  it  is 
justly  remarked  that  "  the  first  tioo  days  are  more  important  than  the 
next  ten  to  the  saving  of  life  and  the  relief  of  misery.*' 

"  Within  a  week  (it  is  stated)  we  dispatched  successfully  by  teams  to  the 
scene  of  battle  from  Washington  alone  28,763  pieces  of  dry  goods,  shirts, 
towels,  bed- ticks,  pillows,  &c.,  bandages,  old  linen,  &c.,  3188  pounds  of 
farina,  &c.,  2620  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  5050  pounds  beef-stock  and 
canned  meats,  3000  bottles  of  wine  and  cordials,  and  several  tons  of  lemons  and 
other  fruits,  crackers,  tea,  sugar,  rubber-cloths,  tin  cups,  and  hospital  con- 


veniences." 


In  a  letter  from  one  of  their  inspectors,  of  the  22ud  of  September, 
it  is  remarked — 

"  A  single  item  will  show  the  value  of  our  supplies ;  we  have  given  out  oyer 
thirty  pounds  of  chloroform  within  three  days  after  the  battle.  The  medical 
authorities  had  not  one-hundredth  part  of  what  was  needed,  and  in  many  places 
important  operations  were  necessarily  neglected  and  life  lost.  Our  chioroform 
saved  at  lecat  fifty  lives,  and  saved  several  hundreds  from  the  pain  of  severe  opera' 
tions.  The  want  of  chloroform  was  the  most  serious  deficiency  in  the  regular 
medical  supplies,  and  as  the  result,  amputations  which  should  have  been 
primary,  will  now  be  secondary  or  impossible." 

The  same  writer  describes  how  he  found  the  wounded — 

'*  I  saw  fifteen  hundred  wounded  men  lyin^  upon  the  straw  about  two  farmSt 
within  sight  of  each  other !  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  barn,  or  farm-house,  or 
store,  or  church,  or  school-house  between  Boonsesborough,  Kiedysville,  and 
Sharpsburgh,  and  the  latter  and  Somoketown,  that  is  not  gorged  with  wounded 
— ^rebel  and  Union.  Even  the  corn-cribs,  and  in  many  instances  the  cow- stables, 
and  in  one  place  the  mangers,  were  filled.    Several  thousands  lie  in  the  open 
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air  apon  straw,  and  all  are  receiving  tbe  kind  serriees  of  Uie  farmen'  familipa^ 
and  the  surgeons." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  lum  adding — 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  evidences  everywhere  manifested,  of  tbe 
unselfish  and  devoted  heroism  of  our  surgeons,  regular  and  volunteer,  in  the 
care  of  both  Federal  and  rebel  wounded." 

The  newspapers  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Tast  frauds  per- 
petrated by  army  contractors  and  army  officials  during  this  deplcMrabie 
war.  It  redounds  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  Sanitary  Commission  that  their 
transactions,  so  many  and  complicated,  conducted  chiefly  by  unpaid 
agents,  are  an  exception,  and  certainly  a  most  honourable  one,  and,  90  tax 
as  the  people  are  concerned  as  a  community,  a  redeeming  one.  A  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  is  given,  who  made  it  his  duty  to  undertake  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  business 
of  affording  relief^  expresses  himself,  in  a  Re|)ort  expressly  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  tbe  absence  of  any  abuse.  He  states  that  only  one  box 
of  25,000  forwarded  is  known  to  be  lost     He  says — 

*'  I  have  taken  pains  to  inquire  of  soldiers,  officers,  and  surgeons  what  they 
knew  and  what  tnev  thought  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  its  work.  I 
could  give  many  valuable  testimonials  to  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  the  Com- 
mission. Said  the  chaplain  of  a  Delaware  regiment — '  I  have  tried  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  know  that  its  action  is  wise  and  beneficent.'  Said  a  surgeon 
just  from  the  battle-fields  of  Antietam— '  0  the  suffering  there,  and  but  for 
the  hospital  supplies  of  the  Commission  which  were  there — twenty-five  four- 
horse  wa^on-loaos  of  them  two  days  before  the  Grovemment  supphes  came— 
the  suffenng  and  death  would  have  been  still  more  terrible." 

The  following  is  the  announcement  of  what  the  Commission  has 
been,  and  is  still  doing,  by  means  of  its  funds — ^these  amounting  to 
200,000  dollars  in  the  treasury,  at  the  time  the  Rot.  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  wrote^viz.,  October  22nd, 
1862— 

"  1.  Maintain  constant  inspection  of  camps  for  the  dissemination  of  intel- 
ligence regarding  the  prevention  of  disease. 

"2.  Maintain  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  short,  but  thorough 
medical  and  sanitary  papers,  for  the  guidance  of  medical  and  other  officers. 

"  3.  Relieve  the  wounded  on  batt^-fields,  by  supplying  them  with  condensed 
food,  stimulants,  and  means  of  preserving  life,  as  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
when  20,000  dollars  were  expended  in  a  ^w  days. 

"4.  Keep  a  corps  of  experts  in  constant  circulation  in  all  our  hospitals,  re- 
porting defects,  correcting  evils,  and  doing  their  utmost  to  alleviate  the  radical 
sources  of  suffering. 

*'  5.  Maintain  the  machinery  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  homes  of  the  land — a  business  of  great  labour,  expense,  and 
wide  agencies. 

"  6.  Afford  special  relief  at  our  various  '  homes'  for  sick  and  wounded  men 
who  are  in  tramitu  from  camps  and  hospitab. 

**  7.  Make  the  general  wants  and  condition  of  sick  and  wounded  men  a 
constant  study,  ana  strive,  by  influences  on  Government,  on  Congress,  and  the 
public,  to  secure  such  new  laws  or  general  orders,  or  to  make  such  a  public 
opinion  as  will  induce  constant  improvement  in  their  condition." 
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With  the  immense  forces  in  the  field,  estimated  at  from  half  a 
million  to  a  million,  the  hospital  requirements  were  of  necessity  on  a 
corresponding  scale  of  magnitude.  In  a  Report  of  the  22nd  of  October 
last)  the  number  of  sick  and  invalided  soldiers  needing  aid  was  stated 
to  be  130,000;  of  these  70,000  were  in  general  hospitals,  10,000  in 
regimental  hospitals,  and  perhaps  50,000  more  in  convalescent  and 
other  camps.  The  state  in  which  the  inspectors  found  the  hospitals 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  various ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  encampments,  there  being  little  system  or  unity  of  action 
observed.  In  a  Beport  written  in  September,  the  author  of  it 
relates — 

"  I  spent  five  days  in  and  around  Washington  visiting  hospitals,  observing 
the  methods  of  manageoient  and  the  condition  of  the  patients.  I  had  everv 
facility  afforded  me  by  the  Surgeon-General  and  by  the  officers  in  commana. 
1  am  nappy  to  say,  that  in  general  the  patients  were  made  more  comfortable 
than  mi^Qt  seem  possible.  Nearly  all  toe  hospitab  are  large  and  airy,  and 
many  with  gardens  and  surrounding  grounds.  There  never  was  before  such  a 
sick  room  as  the  Rotunda  in  the  Capitol,  in  which  lie  nearly  three  hundred 
patients,  and  four  hundred  more  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Every  patient  in  all  the  hospitals  which  1  visited  lies  upon  a  cot 
bedstead,  not  upon  the  floor,  and  in  general  the  bed-clothes  and  the  clothes 
upon  the  patients  were  decently  clean." 

Here  is  another  accoimt,  written  at  an  earlier  period.  The  hospital 
was  the  Maiine  Hospital  at  St.  Lewis.  A  small  part  of  the  Inspector  s 
Keport  will  suffice  :  "  The  beds  all  dirty  and  disgusting,  men  sleeping 
in  their  clothes ;  no  sheets  or  bed-clothes,  except  a  comforter  to  each  man. 
The  house  bad-smelling,  the  men  disgusting,  furniture  all  broken.** 

The  following  is  a  part  of  an  account  of  an  hospital  in  Cumberland, 
one  of  fifteen  in  that  town.     It  ii 


"  A  three-story  brick  building,  formerly  used  as  an  hotel.  It  is  badly  placed 
for  ventilation,  and  the  surroundings  are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  IW  Floor  : 
The  main  hall  is  large,  but  in  a  shocking  state  of  police.  Ward  I  is  a  good 
room,  36-J-18-|-ll=7128  cubic  feet.  It  has  recently  been  occupied  by 
twenty-seven  men,  lying  on  the  floor  as  thickly  as  thejr  could  be  packed,  each 
man  having  about  twenty- three  tquare/eet  space.  It  is  in  a  horrible  condition; 
straw  scattered  all  over  the  floor,  upon  which  are  placed  three  rows  of  filthy 
bed  sacks,  with  no  other  bedding." 

The  description  of  the  other  rooms  differs  but  little  from  the 
preceding — 

"  The  condition  of  the  yard  of  this  building  defies  description.  It  is  simply 
disgusting.  The  out-houses  are  filled  with  dirty  clothes,  such  as  sheets,  bed 
sacks,  shirts,  &c.,  which  have  been  soiled  by  discharges  from  sick  men.  The 
priv^  is  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  and  is  filthy  and  offensive  ad  nauseam.  It 
consists  of  a  shed  built  over  two  trenches,  m  seats,  simply  a  pole  passing 
over  each  trench  for  the  men  to  sit  on." 

After  describing  the  several  rooms,  and  how  they  were  occupied,  he 
remarks — 

"  IFe  have  205  persons  occupying  47,040  cubic  feet ^  or  about  229  cubic  feet 
each** 

He  adds — 
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"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  condition  of  aSain  does  not  exiH  in 
any  other  hotpital  in  the  civilized  world;  and  that  this  hospital  is  altogether 
worse  than  any  which  were  such  opprobria  to  the  allies  in  the  Crimean  war. 

It  is  under  the  charge  of  Drs. and ,  the  former  a  citizen,  the  latter 

belonging  to  an  Ohio  regiment.  He  was  sent  bj  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 
There  are  five  ward- masters,  twenty-seven  nurses,  ^^t  cooks,  and  ten  matrons. 
The  nurses  are  uninstructed,  and  tneir  duties  very  badly  performed." 

The  nccounts  of  the  eDcampments  show  similar  contrasts,  and  almost 
as  marked  differences  as  regards  the  health  of  the  troops.  Two 
examples  may  suffice^ 

•' Regiment,—!  found  (reports  the  Inspector)  camp-streets,  tents,  spaces 

between  tents,  drains,  and  edges  of  the  tents  filthy.  Kef  use-slops  were  buried  in 
the  trenches,  but  the  trenches  were  nearly  filled  before  the  dirt  was  filled  («»>). 
The  men  were  undisciplined.  The  horses  tied  very  near  the  tents,  and  their 
dung  not  removed.  Tne  cooking  bad,  the  men  dirty.  In  short,  by  want  of 
cleanliness  and  attention  to  the  requirements  of  civilized  life,  the  men  were  in 
danger  of  losing  all  self-respect." 

"  Sixth  Indiana  Regiment, — ^This  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  colonel  is 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  alive  and  active  in  his  duties.  The  snr^eon.  Dr. 
C.  S.  Schussler,  is  eminently  well  qualified,  and  devotes  himself  nntiringly  to 
his  duties.  Guided  by  science,  he  is  savins  many  lives  by  taking  those  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  prevent  sickness.  Means  were  used  to  promote  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  men  were  in  good  spirits.  The  streets  of  the  camp  are  beauti- 
fully tumpiked  and  well  drained.  The  tents  are  struck  or  raised  from  the 
bottom  often.  The  slops  are  carefully  disposed  of,  so  as  to  be  not  in  the  least 
offensive ;  the  men  clean,  their  clothing  well  washed.  The  sink  was  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  camp,  in  the  woods,  at  a  proper  distance,  neither  too  far 
nor  too  near.  A  nice  walk  was  cut  to  it  through  the  woods.  Most  of  the 
companies  have  built  loghouses,  with  fireplaces  and  chimneys  for  kitchens 
well  adapted  for  the  use  designed.  But  two  men  were  so  sick  but  that  they 
would  join  their  regiments,  were  an  order  given  to  march ;  one  of  these  dis- 
abled by  an  accidental  wound,  the  other  sick  with  fever." 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  give  from  the  RejK>rts  striking  ex- 
amples equally  of  the  good  effects  of  attention  to  sanitary  rules  in  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  of  the  reverse  from  their  neglect  in  the 
production  of  disease.  We  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  future  number  of 
our  Review,  to  contribute  an  article  expressly  on  this  subject,  from 
the  documents  now  before  us. 

Of  the  medical  ofiScers  belonging  to  the  volunteer  forces,  in  a  Report 
of  December,  1861,  it  is  stated  that ''  the  surgeons  of  176  out  of  200 
regiments  were  sufi&ciently  qualified;  of  4  incompetent;  of  13  of 
doubtful  competency ;  and  as  to  those  of  7  regiments,  the  point  is  not 
reported  on."  The  following  is  a  more  general  account  of  them,  pre- 
&ced  with  the  astounding  remark  as  to  the  suspicion  alluded  to : — 

''  It  is  not  true,  as  it  seems  to  be  too  eenendly  suspected,  that  when  a 
medical  man  accepts  a  miUtary  appointment,  he  thereby  and  at  once  sells  him- 
self, body  and  soul,  to  the  devil.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  most  hard-working,  self-denying,  earnest,  and  conscientious  officers  of 
the  army  are  its  suxgeons.  I  do  not,  of  course,  arrogate  to  the  class  any 
superhuman  virtues.  They  are  all  simply  men,  and  have  man's  imperfections. 
And  there  are  those  among  them  so  ignorant,  and  others  so  depraved,  that 
they  are  a  curse  to  the  service,  opprobria  to  the  profession,  and  a  disgrace  to 
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those  by  whom  they  were  commissioned.  Yet  such  are  a  few.  Most  are 
laborious,  faithful,  and  meritorious.  The  greater  part  have  passed  a  rigid 
examination  before  a  competent  medical  board,  by  whom  they  were  declared 
well  qualified  for  their  duties ;  and  have  since,  by  their  services  in  the  field, 
vindicated  the  propriety  of  their  selection  from  the  great  number  of  candidates 
for  the  places  which  they  hold.  During  the  past  year  all  the  surgeons  have 
been  overworked.  None,  that  I  know  of,  have  escaped  disease  contracted  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  many  have  gone  home  with  their  health  perma- 
nently broken,  and  not  a  few  have  been  martyrs  to  their  faithfulness." 

The  same  writer  eulogizes  the  medical  officers  of  higher  rank — ^the 
inspectors  of  hospitals;  but  not  so,  many  of  the  general  officers,  those 
who,  in  their  military  and  fighting  /urioy  view  sick  and  wounded  men, 
thereby  disabled,  much  as  slaveholders  at  one  time  considered  their 
slaves.     Here  is  an  instance : 

"  One  general  of  division,  within  the  last  few  months,  and  under  my  own 
observation,  determined  to  eradicate  sickness  from  his  command  by  ordering 
all  men  under  medical  treatment  to  appear  daily  at  dress-parade.  And  so  they 
did,  day  after  dav ;  those  able  to  walk  dragging  themselves  out  under  a  broiling 
sun  to  witness  the  ceremony,  those  unable  to  help  themselves  dragged  thither 
in  ambulances.  The  system,  if  pursued  sufficiently  long,  would  doubtless  have 
been  successful,  driving  all  malingerers  back  to  the  ranks,  the  really  sick 
rapidly  to  their  graves." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a  nearly  allied  madness : 

"  Another  military  chieftain,  commander  of  a  great  army  at  a  later  date — a 
very  recent  date — led  his  forces,  by  rapid  marches,  across  a  State ;  many,  if  not 
ail,  his  regimental  sureeons  being  prohibited,  by  special  order,  from  taking 
with  them  any  medicsu  supplies  whatever.  Some  of  them  are  to-day,  as  I 
know,  following  their  regiments  with  no  other  remedial  agents  than  such  as 
they  carrv,  in  defiance  of  orders,  about  their  persons.  Will  it  surprise  you, 
then,  if  t  tell  you,  that  when  the  forces  of  this  general  met  the  enemy,  and  a 
bloody  battle  ensued,  there  was  no  adequate  preparation  for  the  wounded ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  want  of  preparation,  there  was  great  sufl'ering, 
and  lives  were  lost  ?  Nor  will  it  surprise  you  to  learn,  that  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  this  army — an  eminent  surgeon,  a  most  efficient  officer,  a  man 
endeared  to  all  his  associates  in  that  army  by  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  after 
months  of  endurance  of  what  seemed  a  studied  disregard  of  the  claims  of  his 
department,  felt  compelled  to  ask  to  be  relieved." 

As  regards  the  medical  service,  one  of  the  great  defects  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  military  system  of  the  Federals,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, is  that  it  cannot  claim  the  aid  of  either  the  quartermaster's 
or  commissariat  department,  and  can  only  get  assistance  in  a  casual 
way,  subj^t  to  the  caprices  of  those  in  command — having,  accordingly, 
110  independent  means  of  trans|3ort,  or  even  of  subsistence,  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  this  though  the  Sanitary  Commission,  it  is  stated, 
and  the  Surgeon -General  have  fbr  months  urged  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying such  means. 

In  the  numerous  Reports  and  other  documents  before  us,  there  is 
much  that  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  we  could  wish  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers;  we  reserve  them,  hoping,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  recur  to  the*  subject,  that  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Forces, 
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its  causes,  and  their  provention ;  and  when  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  briefly  reviewing  the  several  treatises  on  the  predominant 
diseases  of  the  army,  published  by  the  Commissiou  as  handbooks  for 
the  use  of  the  surgeons,  of  which  we  have  before  made  laudatory 
mention. 

If  our  readers  view  the  extracts  we  have  given  in  the  light  we  do, 
they  will  consider  them  of  no  small  value,  partly  as  exhibiting  war  in 
its  terrible  features,  and  partly  because,  in  ordinary  campaigns,  in- 
stances and  details  of  suffering,  especially  those  occasioned  by  wilful 
neglect,  are  on  principle  suppressed;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crimean  war,  the  errors  and  incompetency  of  officials  are  kept  from  the 
public,  and  are,  as  it  were,  ignored.  Jjet  us  hope  that  no  hostile  army 
will  ever  again  invade  our  shores;  should  it,  we  could  wish  that  every 
medical  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps  which  would  then  have  to  take 
the  field,  were  weU  read  in  these  documents  which  we  have  so  partially 
reviewed.  No  reading,  that  we  know  of,  is  so  well  fitted  to  give 
either  an  insight  into  the  incidents  of  war  and  its  horrors,  or  of  the 
qualifications  which  medical  officers  should  possess  to  check  and  miti- 
gate its  evils. 

From  one  of  the  series  of  these  papers,  we  ventured  to  indulge  in 
hope  that  the  end  of  the  unnatural  warfare  is  not  far  distant — a 
paper  in  which  the  Commission  is  forecasting  what  is  to  be  done  when 
the  struggle  is  over;  when,  should  it  last  only  a  few  months  longer, 
the  country  will  be  burdened,  according  to  their  calculation,  with 
"100,000  men  of  impaired  vigour,  maimed  or  broken  in  body  and 
spirit;"  and,  what  is  worse,  with  100,000  more  "  men  demoralized  for 
civil  life  by  military  habits,  endangering  the  order,  industry,  and 
security  of  society."  The  Bevereud  the  President  of  the  Commission 
has  written  admirably  on  the  subject.  But  though  a  gentleman  has 
been  commissioned  to  inquire  how  the  invalids  of  European  armies  are 
dealt  with  and  provided  for,  our  hope  of  a  near  approach  of  peace  is 
checked  by  a  declaration  in  another  Keport,  in  which  determination, 
as  a  sacred  duty,  is  expressed  to  persist  in  the  contest  until  the  so- 
called  rebels  are  subdued,  and  the  union  of  the  States  is  re-integrated. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  more  extract,  regretting  much,  what 
appears  to  us,  its  sophistry.  Ought  they  not  to  remember  that  ex- 
haustive wars  have  often  ended  in  despotism;  that  no  peace  is  so 
insecure  as  that  which  is  compulsory,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
brotherly  unity  without  brotherly  lovel 

"  Tor  the  sake  of  mankind  on  this  continent,  we  must  not  have  the  ex- 
perience of  Europe  repeated  here ;  we  must  go  on  and  on,  and  ever  on,  with 
this  our  war,  until  sucn  an  end  is  reached  as  will  save  constant  recurrence  of 
wars ;  we  must  make  any  necessary  sacrifices  to  •  firmly  and  finally  establish 
here  the  policy  of  co-operation  and  brotherly  unity,  against  the  policies  which 
from  time  to  time  will  arise  through  the  impatient  ambition,  the  instability  or 
perversity  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  people  of  the  land*" 
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Army  Medical  Dqnirtment, — StcUieUcalf  SomiUMry,  ondMedtccU  Reports 
for  the  Year  1860.     Parliamentary  Paper,  1862.     pp.  488. 

When  we  reviewed  the  first  Beport  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  in 
October,  1861,  we  stated  our  opiuion  that  of  all  the  reforms  introduced 
into  the  department,  this  plan  of  publishing  an  annual  statement  was 
the  most  important.  We  have  been  still  more  impressed  with  this 
conviction  on  reading  this  second  Report,  which  chronicles  the  medical 
history  of  the  army  during  1860.  In  a  succinct  form  the  occurrences 
of  the  year,  as  far  as  they  bear  on  the  health  and  lives  and  happiness 
of  thousands  of  men,  are  placed  before  us;  their  influence  is  tested  by 
minute  statistical  analysis,  and  suggestions  are  made  which  may  tend 
to  lessen  or  avert  unfavourable  results.  It  seems  clear  that  as  long  as 
the  officers  of  the  department  do  their  duty,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
British  soldier  can  ever  again  suffer  from  the  neglect  and  ignotance  of 
former  times.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  medical 
officers  appear  to  be  faithfully  reporting  to  their  head-quarters  every- 
thing which  affects  the  health  of  the  men  under  their  charge.  We 
have  considered  with  the  greatest  interest  this  information,  as  epito- 
mized by  the  heads  of  departments  and  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
'we  earnestly  commend  the  study  of  this  Report  to  our  professional 
brethren.  The  brief  description  of  its  contents  which  we  can  give 
will  but  &intly  indicate  its  value;  it  ought  to  be  in  every  large  medical 
library  in  the  kingdom,  for  it  possesses  a  high  scientific  as  well  as 
historical  value. 

As  with  the  first  volume,  this  Report  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
First  comes  the  Statistical  Report  for  1860,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four. It  is  the  most  complete  statement  which  has  yet  been  published, 
and  includes  returns  from  every  station  of  the  army,  India  included. 
It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Dr.  Balfour,  who,  as  a  young  assistant- 
surgeon,  had  the  honour  of  co-operating  with  Marshall  and  Tulloch 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  drawing  up  the  first  statistical 
report  of  the  health  of  the  Army,  to  see  the  system  brought  to  such 
perfection. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  value  of  such  statistical  returns  is 
shown  by  the  fa^t  that  the  French  €k>vernment,  after  an  intermission 
of  sixteen  years,  are  about  again  to  commence  the  publication  of  com- 
plete numerical  records  of  their  army.  Several  reasons  have  rendered 
this  desirable,  and  among  others  a  very  curious  one — viz.,  that  it  is  found 
necessary  to  dispel  the  exaggerated  notions  entertained  by  the  public  of 
the  yearly  losses  of  the  French  army  from  disease;  notions  which  have 
been  created,  or  at  any  rate  augmented,  by  the  obstinate  silence  of  the 
Grovemment.  Those  French  returns  are,  we  understand,  to  be  issued 
every  three  months,  and  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the  latest  date,  and 
thus  the  Minister  at  War  and  the  public  at  large  will  receive  the  most 
complete  information  of  the  health  of  their  army  at  the  time. 
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There  are  many  advantages  in  publishing  such  frequent  reports^ 
though  with  our  scattered  army  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do 
so.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether,  if  the  documents  are 
carefully  worked  out  at  the  several  regiments  or  stations,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  labour  of  arrangement  and  calculation  in  London,  the  statis- 
tical return  could  not  be  ready  at  an  earlier  date.  We  know,  how- 
ever, the  time  these  calculations  necessarily  take,  and  that  even  the 
Begistrar-Greneral,  with  his  immense  stafi^  is  usually  eighteen  months 
in  arrear  with  his  annual  return.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  have 
both  accuracy  and  early  publication,  and  if  we  must  make  our  choice, 
there  is  no  doubt  which  alternative  we  should  prefer. 

Passing  from  these  points  to  the  Keport  itself,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  army  still  continues.  The  mortality  of  the  army  at 
home  amounted  in  1860  to  nearly  10  per  1000,  but  varied  somewhat 
in  the  different  arms  and  regiments,  ranging  from  3*27  in  the  House- 
hold Cavalry  to,  14*86  per  1000  in  the  Dep6t  Battalions.  lu  the 
cavalry  Vegimeuts  the  amount  was  6*09  deaths  per  1000  as  against 
7*94  in  1859;  and  in  the  infantry  regiments  it  was  9*95  per  1000  as 
against  7*59  in  1859.  The  admissions  into  hospital  ranged  from  513 
per  1000  in  the  Household  Cavalry  to  1418  per  1000  in  the  Cavalry 
Depdts;  this  last  high  number  being  caused  by  the  number  of  injuries 
received  by  the  recruits  while  learning  to  ride. 

The  invaliding  in  1860  ranged  in  the  different  services  from  9*61 
to  24*65  per  1000;  the  greatest  amount  being  in  the  Foot  Guards 
(24  65  per  1000). 

Dr.  Balfour  traces  out  carefully  the  effect  of  age,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  different  diseases  causing  admissions  into 
hospital  and  mortality. 

We  shall  only  notice  under  these  two  headings,  that  as  far  as  regards 
admissions  into  hospital,  the  class  of  "  enthetic  (venereal)  diseases*' 
gave  the  following — 

fiaUo  of  admiflnoDS  per 

1000  of  mean  itreDffUu 

^ * . 

In  1860.  In  1859. 

Household  Cavahy 119  120 

Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons    .    .    .  356  402 

Royal  Artillery 446  571 

Royal  Engineers 324  468 

Military  Train 427  680 

Foot  Guards 287  338 

Infantry  Regiments 324  399 

Cavalry  Depots 353  — 

Depot  Brigade  R.  A 511  — 

Depot  Battalions 312  400 

At  Portsmouth  the  admissions  from  venereal  were  503  per  1000  of 
strength;  at  Woolwich,  473;  at  Plymouth,  440;  at  Dublin,  409;  at 
Chatham  and  Sheerness,  351 ;  and  all  other  places  in  less  proportion. 

It  is  surely  time  that  some  action  should  follow  the  never-ending 
and  apparently  fruitless  discussions  on  the  best  means  of  preventing 
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▼enereal  diseases  among  the  troops.  While  the  doctors  quarrel  the 
patient  is  dying;  and  this  indeed  is  liberally  true,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  syphilitic  cachexia  plays  a  most  prominent  share  in 
the  etiology  of  many  fatal  diseases,  liver  and  lung  affections  among 
the  rest.  Is  it  not  time  to  do  something,  when  at  Woolwich — that 
hotbed  of  vice — every  other  artillery  recruit  suffers  from  some  form 
of  venereal  disease  within  the  year?  And  year  after  year  the  same 
thing  goes  on,  because  some  persons  think  it  wicked  even  to  discuss 
the  subject,  and  others  to  adopt  the  obvious  means  of  prevention.  We 
should  like  to  have  an  accurate  history  of  the  future  diseases  and 
length  of  service  of  the  men  who  are  thus  diseased  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  career;  we  believe  the  record  would  be  a  startling 
one.  We  are  convinced  that  whatever  sanitary  measures  are  adopted 
in  the  army,  they  will  never  bear  their  full  fruit  until  this  great  and 
constant  evil  is  boldly  met  and  dealt  with. 

Among  the  causes  of  death  on  home  service,  tubercular  diseases  still 
hold  the  first  rank.  The  Foot  Guards  still  show  very  unfavourably 
in  .this  respect — the  deaths  from  tubercular  diseases  beiug  not  less  than 
5  per  1000  of  strength,  and  the  invaliding  from  the  same  cause  being 
10*68.  Altogether,  the  strong,  powerful  men  of  the  Foot  Guards  lost 
nearly  16  per  1000  of  their  strength  in  1860  from  tubercular  diseases 
alone.  The  infantry  regiments  of  the  Line  only  lost  3*06  by  deaths, 
and  3*82  by  invaliding,  per  1000  of  strength  in  the  same  time.  This 
astonishing  difference  ought  to  lead  at  once  to  a  thorough  re-investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  affecting  the  Foot  Guards,  as  to  lodging,  diet, 
clothing,  duties,  kc 

With  regard  to  suicide  in  the  army  at  home,  it  appears  that  only 
26  instances  occurred  among  83,387  men  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1860,  or  at  the  rate  of  *31  per  1000.  Dr.  Balfour 
questions  whether  this  is  greater  than  among  the  civil  population ;  but 
as  in  his  table  referring  to  civilians  he  is  obliged  to  include  accidental 
as  well  as  violent  deaths,  he  doubts  whether  the  comparison  can  be 
drawn  without  more  accurate  details. 

Dr.  Balfour  gives  some  interesting  statistics  on  the  rejections  among 
recruits.  It  appears  that  318  men  are  rejected  at  the  primary  in- 
spections out  of  every  1000  recruits;  the  proportion  in  France  is 
stated  to  be  317  per  1000.  England  and  Wales,  from  a  population  of 
20,061,725  persons  (census  of  1861),  gave  15,756  recruits;  Scotland, 
from  a  population  of  3,061,329,  gave  2983;  and  Ireland,  from  a 
population  of  5,792,055,  gave  8937  recruits. 

Of  every  1000  recruits,  England  and  Wales     .    .    .    furnish    566 

„  „        Scotland „        107 

„  „        Ireland „        321 
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The  causes  of  the  rejection  of  recruits  are  very  carefully  given. 
Small  or  malformed  chest  and  curvature  of  spine,  diseases  of  the  eyes 
or  lids,  disease  of  veius^  muscular  tenuity,  defects  in  lower  extremities, 
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general  appearance  of  niuoand  health,  gire  the  largest  proportioiis  of 
primaiy  rejections  (more  than  one-half).  There  are  no  1^  than  thirtr- 
nine  headings  of  diseases  or  conditions  which  cause  rejectioo.  The 
ages,  height,  weight,  and  state  of  education  of  the  recruit  are  also  very 
carefully  stated.  Of  every  10,000  recruits,  2409  were  between  64  and 
65  inches  in  height,  2075  were  between  db  and  66,  1764  between  66 
and  67,  1243  between  67  and  68,  811  between  68  and  69,  4S0 
between  69  and  70,  294  between  70  and  71,  138  between  71 
and  72,  57  above  72  inches  or  6  feet  A  few  were  below  64  inchesL 
The  Scotch  were  the  tallest  men  on  an  average,  the  Irish  the  shortest ; 
the  greater  number  weighed  from  120  to  130  pounds. 

8uch  an  immense  mass  of  facts  is  indeed  recorded  by  Dr.  Balfour, 
that  we  are  doing  him  the  scantiest  justice  by  taking  out  these  few 
points  from  bis  elaborate  analysis  of  the  health  of  the  army  at  home ; 
we  trust,  however,  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  study 
this  instructive  work  for  themselves. 

On  the  various  foreign  stations  the  health  of  the  troops  in  1860 
appears  to  have  been  pretty  good.  At  Malta  and  Ionia  both  adm^ 
sions  to  hospital  and  deaths  were  much  less  numerous  than  in  1859; 
at  Gibraltar,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  mor- 
tality, owing  partly  to  an  outbreak  of  cholera. 

In  the  ArVest  Indies  there  was  no  very  striking  incident,  except 
that  at  Trinidad  there  was  not  a  single  death  among  the  white  troops 
during  the  whole  year.  Among  the  black  troops  at  the  same  station 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  less  than  8*54  deaths  per  1000  from 
suicide. 

In  Jamaica  the  mortality  was  20*2  per  1000,  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  loss  of  1859,  owing  to  paroxysmal  and  ''continued*'  fevers. 
It  would  be  very  important  to  learn  precisely  what  the  "  continued" 
fever  of  Jamaica  is  ?  Is  it  not  chiefly  typhoid  ?  The  term  "  continued" 
is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  leading  to  no  conclusions  as  to  cause  or 
suggestions  as  to  prevention. 

In  Canada  the  loss  was  10*33  deaths  per  1000.  There  were  fewer 
admissions  than  usual  from  continued  fevers. 

We  pass  over  all  these  and  other  stations  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on 
the  *'  Health  of  the  Troops  serving  in  India.**  This  is  the  first  time 
that  statistics  of  all  the  Europeans  in  India  have  been  brought  together 
in  an  official  Report.  We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  make  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  this  important  chapter,  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  extracts  only.  The  following  table  gives  the  broad 
reiiults : 
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This  table  bears  oiifc  the  old  saying  of  "  Madras  for  Health  "  as  com* 
pared  with  Bengal  and  Bombaj,  but  in  all  the  Presidencies  the  sickness 
and  mortality  are  far  greater  than  they  should  be.  The  forthcoming 
Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  on  India  will  donbtless  strongly 
direct  the  public  attention  to  the  causes  of  this  yearly  los»— causes 
which  we  already  have  learnt  fram  the  striking  pages  of  Chevers  and 
many  other  Indian  surgeons.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  we  feel  sure 
future  years  will  tell  a  very  different  tale  from  that  Dr.  Balfour  now 
puts  before  us.  One  point  even  now  is  satisfactory — it  is,  that  the 
mortality,  great  as  it  is,  is  still  less  than  in  former  years. 

In  Bengal  there  are  stations,  such  as  Saugor,  Meerut,  JuUundur, 
Ferozepore,  and  Nowshera,  where  the  death-rate  is  scarcely  more  than 
at  home.  At  Jullundur  (Punjaub),  indeed,  it  was  only  7*34  per  1000, 
and  at  some  of  the  very  much  smaJler  stations,  where  the  numbers  are 
too  few  to  make  a  single  yearns  returns  of  much  value,  as  Futtygur,  it 
was  even  below  this. 

In  some  stations,  again,  the  mortality  was  immense ;  in  Calcutta  it 
was  92-53  per  1000;  at  Morar  (Gwalior)  it  was  119*33  per  1000;  and 
at  Raj  Ghat,  Benares,  it  was  161*89  per  1000;  no  less  than  121  men 
out  of  a  strength  of  1014  having  died  in  hospital.  Cholera  of  course 
is  to  blame  for  these  high  numbers,  and  probably  next  year's  report 
may  tell  a  different  story. 

Dr.  Balfour  very  properly  remarks,  that  his  numbers  ''may  be 
useful  in  calling  the  attention  of  medical  officers  to  those  stations 
where  a  high  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  has  been  observed.*'  We 
should  hope,  however,  that  there  wiU  be  no  need  for  this  prompting  as 
aoon  as  the  numbers  are  known  in  India. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  diseases  in  Bengal,  we  are  struck  with  the 
large  number  of  cases  returned  as  ''  continued  fever."  At  Calcutta, 
320-7  men  per  1000  were  admitted,  and  1*4  pet  1000  died.  At 
Benares,  378*8  per  1000  were  admitted,  and  5*9  per  1000  died.  At 
Peshawur,  404  men  out  of  every  1000  were  admitted  in  the  year,  and 
2*72  died.  We  must  again  remark  that  it  is  most  important  that  a 
clear  diagnosis  should  be  given  of  this  class.  Is  it  typhoid,  or  re- 
lapsing fever,  or  obscure  maJarions  remittent,  or  something  else  ? 

At  page  121  a  table  is  given  of  the  different  corps;  on  looking 
through  it,  it  seems  as  if  half  the  army  were  in  Bengal.  Two  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  sixteen  batteries  of  foot  artillery,  two  companies  of 
royal  engineers,  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  forty-four  regiments  of 
in&ntry,*  make  up  (with  the  remnant  of  the  old  Company's  troops)  the 
imposing  army  which  watches  at  the  same  time  the  cowed  nations  of 
the  north-west  and  the  wild  tribes  roving  on  the  slopes  of  Nepaulese 
and  Affghan  hiUs.  And  every  year,  f^m  deaths  alone,  it  is  as  if 
nearly  two  regiments  disappeared. 

In  Madras,  both  the  sickness  and  mortality  are  less  than  in  Bengal, 
and  in  some  stations,  as  at  Cannanore  and  Eangoon,  the  death-rate 
was  only  7*08  and  5*12  per  1000.     The  greatest  loss  was  at  Secun- 

*  These  nambers  do  not  include  the  old  Compan/s  regiments,  which,  at  the  date 
of  the  Report^  had  not  been  amalgamated. 
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derabad,  tfaat  place  of  ill  repute,  where  twenty-five  men  died  oat  of 
every  1000,  though  even  this  wa8  an  iniprovemeut  over  the  average 
amount  at  this  fatal  locality.  In  an  after  part  of  this  volume  is  an 
excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Crawford  on  Secunderabad,  which  explains 
very  completely  the  causes  of  this  mortality.  Five  companies  of 
artillery,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  ten  regiments  of  infantry, 
com{)ose  the  army  of  this  Presidency,  and  of  these,  death  removes  only 
a  quarter  of  a  regiment  annually. 

The  returns  from  Bombay  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  allow 
Dr.  Balfour  to  enter  on  any  analysis. 

The  number  of  soldiers  constantly  in  hospital  amounts  in  Bengal  to 
3173,  or  more  than  three  regiments;  in  Madras  to  672;  and  in 
Bombay  to  754,  or  nearly  two  regiments  more,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  a  number  equivnlent  to  five  regiments  out  of  the  army  in  India 
are  constantly  non-effective.  The  average  duration  of  illness  is  13*51 
days  in  Bengal,  15*55  in  Madras,  and  12*5  in  Bombay. 

We  leave  Dr.  Balfour's  report  with  reluctance,  for  to  us  these  dry 
tables  possess  the  highest  interest.  Year  by  year,  as  comparison 
becomes  easier  and  more  certain,  they  will  gain  in  interest  and  in 
importance.  As  it  is,  we  know  no  work  of  the  kind  of  greater  value; 
it  is  a  credit  to  our  country  and  the  department  which  issues  it. 

The  second  division  of  the  Report  is  occupied  by  the  documents  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Logan,  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Branch.  It  consists  of 
several  'Suable  papers.  First,  there  is  a  very  long  and  elaborate  ac- 
count drawn  up  by  Dr.  Logan,  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  chief 
stations  of  the  British  army.  The  amount  of  accommodation,  the 
warming,  and  ventilation  of  the  barracks,  the  cooking  arrangements, 
provisions,  bathing,  water-supply,  clothing,  condition  of  latrines, 
drainage,  gymnastic  exercises,  dec,  are  all  recorded.  We  most  earnestly 
commend  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Logan  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  Every  commanding  officer  ought  to  read  this  Heport,  and 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  improvements  recommended.  It  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  central  authority  can  issue  specific  instruc- 
tions on  all  the  points  which  require  attention,  whereas  officers  com- 
manding regiments  or  stations  can,  in  many  cases  without  difficulty, 
either  at  once  remedy  evils,  or  can  much  facilitate  the  official  routine 
which  has  to  be  gone  through.  But  there  are  certain  points  with 
which  the  central  authority  can  alone  deal,  and  we  will  refer  to  a  few 
which  have  struck  us  in  rastding  Dr.  Logan's  excellent  Report. 

Thus,  in  the  home  stations,  it  appears  that  the  men  are  still  too 
crowded  in  barracks,  and  it  is  by  n6  means  uncommon  for  them  not 
to  get  their  regulation  amount  of  space.  No  doubt  time  must  be  given 
to  pass  from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  and  to  carry  out  precisely  the 
present  regulation,  which  allows  to  each  soldier  in  permanent  barracks 
six  faundoed  cubic  feet  of  space. 

But  we  infer  that  much  apathy  prevails  in  carrying  out  this  regula- 
tion ;  whenever  it  is  inconvenient  it  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  the  amount 
of  cubic  space  at  present  given  in  some  barracks  is  below  the  half  of 
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vliat  the  man  is  entitled  to.  This  is  a  great  error  in  all  ways ;  an 
error  as  a  matter  of  hygiene,  for  it  is  impossihle  that  ventilation  can 
be  properly  carried  on  without  a  sufficient  allowance  of  cubic  space  ; 
an  error  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  for  a  regulation  once  made  should 
never  be  set  aside,  without  the  most  formal  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  a  temporary  alteration.  Better  at  once  to  alter  the  regulation,  and 
to  make  a  rule  which  can  be  adhered  to,  than  to  let  an  official  order  be 
constantly  over-ridden  and  set  at  nought.  What,  perhaps,  is  wanted 
here  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  authorities  to 
carrj^  out  their  ovm  order,  and  a  more  thorough  recognition  on  the 
|)art  of  commanding  officers,  that  it  is  as  wrong  to  deprive  a  man  of 
his  ration  of  air  as  it  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  ration  of  food. 
Good  air  and  plenty  of  it  is  just  as  important  as  good  food ;  an  officer 
would  be  horrified  if  his  men  were  to  receive  only  half  their  allowance 
of  meat ;  but  every  day,  without  the  least  hesitation,  he  allows  them 
to  be  with  half  their  allowance  of  vital  air.  No  one  will  pretend 
that  the  Queen's  Regulation  errs  on  the  side  of  excess  of  air;  six 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  is,  after  all,  a  very  poor  allowance. 

But  not  only  is  the  ration  of  air  deficient,  the  ration  of  food  is  still 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  learn  from  this  Report,  that  the  Director- 
Creneral  has  urged  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  amount  of  meat.  At 
present  a  man  receives  12  ounces  of  uncooked  meat ;  deducting  25  per 
cent,  for  bone,  and  allowing  a  loss  of  weight  of  30  per  cent,  or  35  per  cent. 
in  cooking,  and  his  daily  allowance  falls  to  barely  6  or  at  most  7  ounces. 
This  is  the  amount  which  is  given  in  workhouses  to  men  who  are 
leading  the  idle  life  of  a  pauper,  and  is  evidently  quite  insufficient  for 
a  young  soldier  in  full  occupation.  But  it  appears  that  the  expense  of 
the  change  would  be  too  great.  Now  this  we  are  sure  is  a  false  eco- 
nomy ;  if  the  amount  of  meat  is  insufficient,  it  must  tell  in  some  way; 
it  must  lessen  the  force  of  the  soldier,  and  his  value  as  an  agent  of 
force ;  it  must,  in  a  definite  degree,  impair  his  health,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  deduce  the  amount  of  ill  health,  and  the  necessary  expense 
resulting  from  this  ill  health,  which  cannot  but  proceed  from  this 
cause,  we  should  find  that  the  State  is  paying  with  one  hand  what  it  is 
holding  back  in  the  other.  No  more  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down 
than  that  anything  which  improves  men's  health  is  economical.  We 
trust  that  the  Director-General's  wise  suggestion  will  yet  be  carried 
out. 

Another  point  is  urged  in  Dr.  Logan's  Report.  At  present  the 
soldiers  receive  from  the  commissariat  certain  parts  of  their  food,  such 
as  bread  and  meat ;  they  buy  others,  such  as  vegetables,  tea,  sugar, 
milk,  &c.  At  Aldershot  the  system  has  been  commenced  of  aillowing 
the  men  to  buy  many  of  these  articles  from  the  commissariat  at  cost 
price.  The  system  has  worked  very  well ;  the  men  buy  better  articles 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  Dr.  Logan,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Director- 
General,  urges  an  extension  of  the  system.  We  are  certain  this  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  ;  from  an  examination  we  have  ourselves 
made  into  this  point,  we  have  found  that  tbe  soldier  buying  his  articles 
in  the  open  market  pays  at  least  25^  too  much  for  coffee,  and  in  a  less 
proportion  for  tea  and  sugar. 
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Lord  Herbert  waa  of  opinion  that  the  oommiasartat  shonld  supply 
everything,  and  probably  this  system  will  be  gradnally  adopted. 

Another  point,  the  unflatis&ctoiy  state  of  the  cooking,  is  also  noticed 
by  Dr.  Logan.  When  the  Royal  Sanitary  Gommiasion  discovered,  in 
1857,  that  the  British  soldier  lived  for  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  on 
boiled  beef,  every  one  was  ready  to  pity  the  unhappy  wretches  con- 
demned to  a  diet  of  such  utter  monotony.  Koa.st  and  baked  meat 
were  introduced  a  certain  number  of  days  weekly.  Well,  the  British 
soldier  now  appears  to  be  sighing  after  his  boiled  beef.  His  small 
modicum  of  meat  appears  bo  very  much  smaller  after  roasting  than 
after  boiling,  that  he  turns  with  regret  to  the  time  when  his  meat  was 
more  bulky  if  more  tasteless.  In  lact,  the  loss  of  weight  in  roasting 
is  often  35  or  even  40  per  cent,  with  the  commissariat  meat,  and  though 
the  loss  is  chiefly  water,  it  makes  the  amount  of  meat  appear  very  smaU. 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  the  fat  and  juices  of  the  meat  are 
got  by  the  soldier ;  it  is  one  of  our  absurd  customs,  that  the  fat  of 
roasted  meat  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  cook.  If  this  happens  to 
be  done  in  militazy  kitchens,  there  is  some  reason  why  the  soldier  should 
prefer  his  boiled  beef^  all  of  which,  at  any  rate,  he  obtains.  Stewing 
meat  with  vegetables  is,  after  all,  the  best  dish  for  the  soldier,  as  there 
can  be  no  loss  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Logan  mentions  in  several  places  the  effect  produced  on  the  men, 
especially  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  at  Aldershot,  by  the  custom  of  canying 
their  packs  and  kits  on  field-days.  Toung  soldiers  especially  suffer, 
and  there  would  be  still  more  suffering  were  it  not  that  the  men  con- 
stantly manage  to  leave  their  kits  at  home,  and  carry  their  packs 
empty.  Some  commanding  officers  wisely  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
habit,  but  the  hct  that  the  men  find  their  full  packs  so  dreadfully 
oppressive  should  lead  at  once  to  a  full  examination  of  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  soldier,  and  what  he  should  be  called  on  to  do  in  respect 
of  caiTying  his  kit  on  ordinary  duties,  such  as  sentry,  guanl-mounting, 
Ac.  From  some  inquiries  we  have  made,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  subject  of  more  immediate  importance  than  this.  The  present 
accoutrements  of  the  infantry  soldier  are  extremely  faulty ;  they  cause 
considerable  sickness  and  loss  of  efficiency,  and  are  irksome  to  the 
wearers  in  a  degree  only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  either 
carried  them,  or  who  have  got  soldiers  to  talk  to  them  without  reserve 
on  the  subject. 

The  system  of  gymnastics  is  being  gradually  developed  in  the  army, 
and  in  addition  to  a  fine  gymnasium  at  Aldenshot,  which  is  admirably 
conducted  by  Major  Hammensley,  gymnasia  will  be  constructed  at 
Chatham  and  other  stations  where  there  are  depdt  battalions,  and  then 
at  all  other  places.  They  are  intended  as  means  of  physical  training, 
and  also  as  places  of  recreation  and  amusement  for  the  men.  At  pre- 
sent the  system  is  in  its  infancy,  but  the  Government  are  evidently 
pushing  it  on.  Yet  a  little  more  vigour  is  necessary  here.  Physical 
ti-aining,  especially  of  the  recruit,  is  still  too  much  neglected.  A  young 
man  or  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  has  a  frame  which  is 
excee<lingly  immature  both  as  to  its  bones  and  muscles;  incalculable 
harm  is  done  by  improper  exertion  at  this  important  age,  while  as 
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much  good  is  done  by  judicious  training.  On  this  subject  we  would 
allude  to  an  excellent  little  book  bj  Dr.  Aitken,  of  the  Army 
Medical  School,  on  the  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  young  soldier^ 
in  which  the  evils  to  be  avoided,  and  the  general  plan  to  be 
followed  in  training  men,  are  pointed  out  very  clearly.*  The  increase 
in  the  girth  of  the  chest  and  in  the  size  of  the  muscles,  by  proper 
gymnastic  exercises,  is  most  remarkable.  Dr.  Logan  gives  a  table  at 
page  200  of  the  increase  in  height,  girth  of  chest,  and  size  of  fore  and 
upper  arms  in  twelve  men  trained  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Oxford.  In 
some  cases  the  height  increased  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  the  girth  of 
the  chest  three  inches;  the  upper  arm  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a 
half  inches. 

At  Aldershot,  reeults  even  more  remarkable  have  been  brought  out, 
even  when  the  training  has  been  carried  on  merely  for  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  week.  The  average  increase  in  360  men  who  last  autumn 
went  through  the  training  was :  increase  of  girth  of  chest,  one  inch 
and  five-eighths;  of  fore-arm,  half  an  inch;  of  upper  arm,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch. 

From  some  statistics  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
it  appears  that  many  young  soldiers  under  two  years'  service  are 
discharged  from  various  causes,  but  especially  from  lung  and  heart 
diseases.  The  probability  is  that  the  causes  of  this  are  several,  but 
that  faulty  training  and  the  pressure  of  improper  accoutrements 
are  the  principal  The  authorities  should  certainly  see  to  this  point 
without  delay,  in  justice  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  men  themselves. 

The  clothing  of  the  soldier  at  home  is  considered  by  Dr.  Ix>gan  to 
be  tolerably  satis&ctory ;  he  adverts  to  the  vexcUa  quuBstio  of  flanuel 
nnder-garments.  No  doubt  there  are  some  difficulties  of  first  expense, 
replacemeut,  and  washing,  but  these  are  not  to  be  set  against  the  hy- 
gienic importance  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  we  trust  medical  officers 
will  endeavour  to  get  a  woollen  or  mixed  woollen  and  cotton  shirt 
introduced  instead  of  the  present  cotton  one.  The  high  "military 
heel**  of  the  boot  (which  is  about  the  most  unmilitary  make  which 
could  be  devised)  has  been  complained  of  in  some  regiments  as 
throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  toes.  We  thought  Camper, 
Meyer,  and  Humphry,  and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Dowie,  had  settled 
this  point,  t 

We  have  been  sorry  to  notice  a  decided  tendency  to  return  to  the 
old  custom  of  tight-fitting  and  scanty  tunics.  The  "  modernized"  tunic 
is,  it  appears,  two  inches  shorter  in  the  skirt  than  its  antique  model  of 
three  years  ago.  Why  is  thisi  The  more  covering  a  man  can  get  over 
the  thighs  the  better;  the  coat  ought  to  be  as  long  as  it  can  be  without 
touching  the  ground  when  the  man  kneels  in  rifle  practice.  The  difler- 
ence  of  even  two  inchea  more  covering  over  the  hips  and  thighs  is 
something  when  a  poor  soldier  has  to  march  for  hours  through  rain. 
Then,  let  us  ask,  is  there  no  hope  that  the  tunic  may  loosen  out  into  a 
blouse,  and  allow  a  man  not  only  to  use  his  muscles  with  perfect  free- 
dom, but  in  winter  to  put  a  jersey  or  some  under-garment  under  his 

*  See  our  Bibliographical  Record  in  the  present  number, 
t  See  No.  liz.  of  this  fieview,  p.  116. 
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coat,  instead  of  wearing,  as  he  does  now,  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
dress  winter  and  summer? 

One  remark  by  Dr.  Logan  will  certainly  amuse  our  readers;  there 
is  a  quiet  irony  in  it  which  is  very  telling.  He  writes :  ^  The  great 
boon  recently  conceded  to  the  soldier  in  allowing  him  the  wear  of  his 
great-coat  in  winter  or  inclement  weather,  irrespectively  of  bis  being 
on  duty,  must  be  pronounced  in  the  minds  of  all  medical  officers  an 
inestimable  benefit.** 

It  api)ears,  then,  that  the  soldiers*  great-coat  has  been  chiefly  to 
look  at;  and  that  it  is  only  when  he  was  on  duty  that  it  was  permitted 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  "  inclement  weather.**  It  was,  we  presume, 
feared  that  the  spongy  and  miserable  cloth  of  which  it  is  composed, 
through  which  the  wind  blows  as  through  a  sieve,  and  the  rain  passes 
as  into  a  sponge,  would  be  torn  into  shreds  and  tatters  in  a  few  weeks 
if  the  great-coat  were  put  to  its  legitimate  use.  We  are  happy  to 
learn,  however,  that  the  great-coat  is  not  only  to  be  worn,  but  that  it 
is  to  be  made  fit  to  wear.  The  excellent  system  commenced  at  the 
€k>vemment  clothing  establishment  at  Pimlico  is  doing  great  things 
for  the  soldier;  it  is  not  only  giving  him  excellent  boots,  but  is  pro- 
viding a  good  great-coat,  warm,  serviceable,  and  tolerably  resistant  to 
wet.  It  only  wants  a  waterproof  cape  which  could  be  removed  at 
will,  and  a  hood,  to  make  it  a  garment  fit  for  a  soldier.  The  hood, 
however,  should  be  at  once  added ;  to  a  man  who  may  be  calle<l  on  at 
any  moment,  not  merely  to  march  through  pelting  rain  and  bitter 
wind,  but  who  may  have  to  lie  out  all  night  under  an  inclement  sky, 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  comfortable  as  the  waterproof  hood  which 
keeps  the  head  and  neck  dry  and  warm.  It  is  time  that  the  extra- 
ordinary prejudice  against  this  contrivance  should  be  given  up. 

Afber  reviewing  the  home  stations,  Dr.  Logan  proceeds  to  describe 
the  foreign  stations  with  the  same  fulness  and  care.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  through  his  summary,  though  some  of  his  statements  elu- 
cidate remarkably  the  statistics  of  the  same  places  given  by  Dr. 
Balfour.  The  two  reports  must,  in  fact,  be  read  together;  they  are 
complementary  of,  and  mutually  illustrate  each  other. 

Dr.  Logan's  summary  is  followed  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  on 
the  " Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Troops  employed  in  China  in  I860;** 
and  at  a  subsequent  page,  the  *'  Medical  History  of  the  War  in  the 
North  of  China**  is  given  by  Dr.  Muir,  C.B.,  the  principal  medical 
officer  of  the  expeditionary  army.  Both  papers  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value.  What  lives  might  not  have  been  saved  if,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  any  accounts  like  these  of  previous 
campaigns  had  been  accessible!  Every  point  connected  with  the 
equipment  of  the  force  and  its  preparation  for  the  field,  with  its  final 
organization,  and  with  the  successive  phases  of  that  brilliant  campaign 
(which,  short  as  it  was,  had  medical  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its  own), 
is  here  set  forth.  These  Reports  will  be  the  guides  of  future  medical 
officers  in  all  wars ;  they  lay  down  excellent  sanitary  regulations,  and 
show  how  these  were  carried  out,  and  what  were  the  results  attained. 

Dr.  Muir*8  paper  is,  indeed,  something  more  even  than  this;  it  ia 
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really  a  history  of  the  war,  written  with  a  vigorous  and  practiaed  pen. 
Short  as  it  is,  it  will  occupy  a  lasting  place  in  our  military  literature, 
and  future  historians  will  use  it  for  their  chief  authority  on  this 
eventful  war,  which  broke  up  the  antique  civilization  of  China^  and 
introduced,  for  weal  or  woe,  singular  and  momentous  changes  among 
the  most  populous  kingdom  on  the  globe. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  give  any  analysis  of  these  two  admirable 
reports ;  they  are  so  concise  that  compression  is  impossible,  and  ex- 
tracts would  do  them  injustice.  * 

In  addition  to  this  Heport,  Dr.  Rutherford  contributes  a  paper  on 
the  promontory  of  Kowloon,  the  portion  of  mainland  opposite  Hong 
Kong,  which  after  the  war  was  ceded  to  England.  It  would  seem 
that  a  locality  much  healthier  than  Hong  Kong  has  been  found,  and 
that  the  men  will  have  much  more  breathing  space  than  can  be  given 
them  in  the  confined  limits  of  Yictoria.  But  Dr.  Kutherford  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  some  recommendations  which  are  at  once  so 
sensible  and  so  simple,  that  the  authorities  will  surely  at  once  adopt 
them. 

"  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  position  of  barracks  alone 
forms  only  one  of  the  many  items  to  be  considerea  when  the  health  of  the 
soldier  in  China  Is  concerned.  Useless  will  it  be  to  erect  spacious  and  ex- 
pensive barracks  on  the  best  sites  in  Hong  ILoxif  and  its  neighbourhood,  if 
other  and  most  important  considerations  be  omitted  or  neglected.  Let  the 
soldier  be  dressed  in  loose,  roomy  flannel  or  serge  dress.  Let  aU  unnecessary 
drills,  parades,  and  fatigue  duties  be  abolished,  particularly  in  the  hot  season. 
Let  the  guard  duties  by  day  and  uij^ht  be  reduced  exactly  to  the  minimum 
required  by  strictly  public  oontinspencies ;  and  to  carry  out  this  most  essential 
requisite,  let  boards  of  senior  officers  periodically  inspect  every  sentry-post, 
with  a  view  to  considering  the  necessity  for  its  furtlier  continuance.  Let 
'  bayonet'  and  '  flying  sentries,'  where  and  when  practicable,  be  established. 
Let  all  guard-rooms,  cells,  and  *  lock-ups'  be  aoapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
occupants.  Improve  the  rations  of  the  troops ;  and,  in  the  case  of  men 
on  guard,  let  there  not  be  so  long  an  interval  of  fasting  —  viz.,  from 
five  o'clock   F.K.,  when  a  scanty  and'  unstimulating  'tea  meal'  was  or  is 

fiven,  and  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  when  a  breakfast  of  similar  materials — 
read  and  tea — was  partaken  of.  Let  the  men  who  have  passed  twenty-four 
hours  on  guard,  eight  of  which  on  foot — no  inconsiderable  amount  of  labour 
in  the  hot  season — ^be  exempted  from  all  parades,  drill,  &c.,  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding. Let  bathing  parades  be  encouraged  and  enjoined  at  due  times  and 
under  proper  inspection.  Let  each  man  have  fully  seven  nights  or  more  in 
bed.  Cut  him  off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  noxious 
drinks,  by  encouraging  him  to  pass  his  unemployed  time  in  such  establish- 
ments OS  the  '  Institute,'  established  and  carried  on  with  such  success  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1860."  (p.  313.) 

The  next  paper  is  a  Eeport  on  Secnnderabad  (Madras  Presidency),  by 
Dr.  Crawford.  It  is  a  history  of  this  notorious  station,  round  which  the 
English  dead  are  buried  in  thousands  For  many  years  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  medical  officers  stationed  at  Secnnderabad  has  been 
to  make  vehement,  but  ineffectual,  reports  to  Government  on  the  an- 
healthiness  of  the  old  barracks.  In  that  dry  and  oppressive  climate, 
with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  80°  Fahr.,  the  European 
soldiers  were  crammed  into  barracks  which  were  condemned  by  the 
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• 
Jiigbest  medical  anthority  in  the  Presidency,  as  ^  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tations in  any  climate."  At  length,  in  1839,  these  shambles  were 
pulled  down,  but  unfortunately,  at  the  instance  of  the  Brigadier  com- 
manding the  station,  and  in  opposition  to  all  medical  advice,  the  new 
barracks  were  placed  "  on  the  old  and  ill-starred  site,"  and  even  these 
new  barracks,  though  better  than  the  old,  were  badly  built.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  the  waste  of  life  and  of  money  at  Secun- 
derabad  has  been,  aud  even  is  now,  something  appaUing,  aod  is  a  deep 
stain  upon  our  administration  of  India.  A  new  barrack  has  now  been 
buOt,  but  the  old  building  is  still  used,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  used  until  some  determined  and  sensible  (Governor,  like  Metcalfe 
or  Dalhousie,  closes  for  ever  the  ill  omened  pile. 

But  the  mistakes  of  this  region  are,  it  appears,  not  yet  over. 
One  of  the  newest  buildings,  the  hospital,  is  said  to  be  an  ''  enormous 
blunder  ;**  and  the  following  extitusts  from  a  Beport  of  Dr.  Gashman's, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Crawford,  will  give  our  readers  an  apt  illustration  of 
how  still  in  India  "the  best  way  not  to  do  it'*  is  occasionally 
followed  : — 

"The  following  dimensions  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
hospital : — 

Extreme  length 235  feet. 

„       width 93    „ 

Width  of  outer  verandahs  (each  12  ft.) 24   „ 

inner       „        (eachl3ift.)      ....      27   „ 

Width  of  main  ward 42 

Height  of  each  story 20 


Total  elevation  of  building  from  ground  to  top  of )  ^g 
parapet ) 


If 


M 


"  In  this  measurement  no  account  is  taken  of  inner  partitions,  if  such  can 
be  said  to  exist,  there  being  only  pillars  and  open  arches. 

**  In  the  roof  of  the  inner  verandah  of  the  upper  story  are  ten  ventilators  on 
either  side,  each  a  foot  in  diameter ;  two  others  of  double  that  size,  o[^»enin^  on' 
the  ceiling  of  the  lower  flat,  pass  through  the  upper  one  from  the  roof.  £ich 
flat  is  divided  into  one  main  ward  154  feet  long  and  42  feet  broad,  and  one 
smaller  one  42  feet  by  18  feet,  the  longer  diameter  of  the  latter  being  trans- 
verse to  the  main  length  of  the  building.  At  either  end,  in  the  north-west 
and  south-west  angles,  are  small  rooms  each  13  feet  by  11  feet,  used  as  offices* 
and  another  lamr  one  open  on  one  side,  and  used  occasionallv  as  a  special 
case  ward,  but  2l  suited  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  small  rooms  in  the 
other  angles  now  used  as  lavatories  and  bath-rooms,  but  for  what  purpose 
ori|[inaliy  intended  is  not  known.  They  are  very  unsuitable  for  the  use  to 
which  they  are  now  converted. 

"  Beyond  its  dimensions  nothing  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  In  most  other 
respects  it  appears  to  have  been  an  enormous  blunder  in  hospital  construction. 
Its  interior  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  shed.  That  great  principle  of 
hreakins  up  the  sick  into  small  numbers  under  se])arate  roofs  has  been  com- 
pletelv  lost  sight  of,  in  fact  reversed,  thus  rendering  its  very  magnitude  a 
radical  error.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  each  flat  transversely  into 
fonr  small  wards,  but  the  obvious  objection  to  this  would  be  the  great  extent 
of  dead  wall,  which  would  far  more  than  counterbalance  any  beneSt  otherwise 
derivable  therefrom. 

"  The  ventilaiiou  is  either  in  excess  or  none  at  all;  the  former  state  oc- 
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earring  in  high  winds,  sometimes  amounting  to  gales,  and  daring  the  hot 
seasons  dust  storms  and  the  hot  winds  being  even,  more  obnoxious  to  the 
sick;  the  latter,  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the  hot  season,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  motionless.  At  such  seasons,  a  man  lying  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  ward,  and  bein^  forty-six  feet  from  the  outer  wall  on  either  side,  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  whicu  I  believe  to  be,  under  these  circumstances,  as  much 
localized  around  him  as  if  he  were  shut  up  in  a  room  six  feet  square.  There 
are  no  ventilators  in  the  roof  of  the  main  ward  in  the  upper  story,  and  but  two 
in  the  lower  one.  There  are  ten  round  holes,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  roof  of  the  inner  verandah  of  the  upper  story ;  none  in  the  lower  one. 

t"The  great  width  of  the  building  certainly  serves  to  maintain  a  cooler 
temperature  in  the  centre  during  the  mid-day  heat  of  the  hot  season,  but  there 
are  certain  conditions  occurring  towards  evening  and  night  which  render  it 
imoossible  to  replace  the  entire  volume  of  air  within  the  ward,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  so  completely  motionless,  often  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a  time, 
that  no  perflation  can  take  place.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  cases 
of  heat  apoplexy  have  been  observed  to  occur. 

"  The  porous  state  of  the  roof,  and  the  failure  of  the  engineers  to  make  it 
water-tight,  is  severely  commented  on,  and  the  extraordinary  resonance  of  the 
building  is  described  as  not  only  injurious,  but  irremediable." 

Some  of  the  new  barracks  are  also  badly  placed ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
would  appear  that  even  afler  all  the  outlay,  Secunderabad  is  destined 
still  to  be  the  bite  noire  of  the  medical  department. 

A  curious  and  interesting  attempt  is  made  by  Dr.  Crawford  (p.  328) 
to  give  a  numerical  statement  of  the  causes  producing  sickness  at 
Secunderabad.  It  is  given  merely  as  a  first  attempt,  but  the  plan 
seems  to  us  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Of  100  cases  of  disease  (belonging  to  the  miasmatic  and  enthetic 
orders),  Dr.  Crawford  calculates  that  the  causes 


General. 

1.  Peculiarities  of  climate in  25 

•    3.  OvercrowdJug  and  defects  of  accommodation  (remediable)  .    • .  in  15 

3.  Defective  sanitary  supervision  of  cantonment  (remediable) .    .    in  10 

Personal, 

4.  Venereal  (entirely  under  personal  control)  .......    in  17 

5.  Drunkenness  (ditto  ditto         ditto) in  10 

6.  Defects  and  errors  in  cooking,  hours  of  eating,  and  composition 

of  diet  (within  administrative  control) in  10 

7.  N^lect  of  personal  cleanliness,  slovenly  habits,  want  of  exer- 

cise (personal,  and  therefore  under  inaividual  control)      .    .    in    7 

8.  Other  undefined  agencies  and  contingencies in    6 

100 

The  large  amount  of  remediable  disease  seems  extraordinary  when 
matters  are  pat  before  us  in  this  way;  yet  our  opinion  is,  that  the 
case  is  rather  understated  than  otherwise,  and  that  further  obser- 
vations will  reduce  the  number  of  cases  attributed  to  *'  peculiarities  of 
olimata"  Dr.  Crawford  has  adopted  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject;  the  study  of  causes  is  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine. 
Some  practical  suggestions  close  this  very  able  and  interesting  Report. 
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The  next  paper  is  a  pitby  ^  Topographical  Report  of  Nova  Scotia," 
bj  Depaty  luspector-CreDeral  Mcllree ;  and  then  follows  an  admirable 
"  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Hygiene  during  the  year  1861,"  by  Dr. 
Farkes.  This  Review  is  stated  to  be  written  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing before  the  army  medical  officers  the  latest  important  observatious 
made  during  the  year  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  disease. 
The  design  seems  to  us  a  useful  one,  and  well  executed. 

This  closes  the  sanitary  section  of  the  Return,  and  is  followed  bj 
the  Report  of  Dr.  Mapleton,  the  head  of  the  medical  branch. 

In  this  Report  a]l  the  departmental  intelb'gence,  circulars,  Ac.,  are 
given.  It  appears  that  in  1860  there  were  1075  medical  officers  on 
full  pay  on  the  Ist  of  January;  32  died  in  the  year,  or  at  the  rate  of 
29*76  per  1.000  (if  the  number  1075  be  assumed  to  represent  the  mean 
of  the  year),  a  very  large  mortality,  as  the  department  is  now  officered 
by  young  men ;  we  should  much  like  to  have  the  ages  and  causes  of 
death  of  these  32  gentlemen.  Mr.  Neison,  the  actuary,  showed  some 
years  ago  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  junior 
medical  officers  of  the  Queen's  army,  and  he  strongly  urged  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  this  point.  The  numbers  we  have  just 
quoted  have  recalled  this  remark  of  Neison  to  our  mind;  and  we  beg 
to  reiterate  his  request  that  the  matter  be  looked  into.  Besides  these 
32  deaths,  the  department  lost  7  men  by  resignation,  11  were  placed 
on  permanent  haif-pay  from  ill-health  and  other  causes,  and  17  on 
temporary  half-pay.  Altogether  there  was  a  loss  of  67  officers;  and 
to  make  up  this  loss,  58  gentlemcm  entered  the  service. 

In  Dr.  Mapleton's  Report  are  contained  Dr.  Muir's  "  History  of 
the  Chinese  War,*'  already  noticed,  and  the  following  papers : 

1.  "  Cases  of  Frostbite  occurring  in  China,"  by  Dr.  Currie,  Deputy 
Inspector-Creneral.  Twenty-one  cases  are  shortly  but  clearly  related  ; 
7  died,  and  all  the  remainder  lost  part  of  the  feet. 

2.  "  I(eport  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at  Fort  Pitt,"  by  Dr.  Philip 
Frank.  This  paper  occupies  no  less  than  fifly-three  very  closely- 
printed  pages ;  it  contains  an  immense  number  of  most  important  and 
iu  many  cases  original  observations,  and  is  illustrated  by  some  chromo- 
lithographs. We  find  it  impossible  to  analyse  it,  but  we  beg  to  direct 
the  attention  of  ophthalmologists  to  it,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  best  papers  ever  written  on  the  subject.  There 
appears  to  be  a  most  curious  collection  of  cases  among  the  invalids  at 
Fort  Pitt,  and  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  singularly  elucidated 
many  of  the  obscure  causes  of  inefficiency  arising  frx>m  defects  of 
vision.  Dr.  Frank  enters  at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the 
so-called  "military  ophthalmia,"  and  the  nature  of  the  'Wesicular 
granulations"  which  exist  in  that  disease.  How  commonly  this  con- 
dition prevails  appears  from  the  fact,  that  vesicular  granulations  were 
found  on  the  lids  of  men  belonging  to  no  less  than  forty-one  different 
regiments  in  various  pai*ts  of  the  world.  The  very  interesting  obser- 
vations of  Assistant-Surgeon  Marston,  RA.,*  also  bear  oat  the  con- 
clusion that  this  disease  prevails  extensively  in  our  army. 

*  Beale*s  Archiyea,  1861. 
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Dr.  Frank  bas  no  doubt  of  the  normal  existence  in  tbe  lids  of 
closed  solitary  follicles,  structurally  identical  with  the  dosed  follicles 
of  the  intestines,  the  Malpighian  follicles  of  the  spleen,  ko.  The  sago- 
like vesicular  granulations  arise  from  '*  multiplication  of  intra-foUicular 
corpuscles,  frequently  combined  with  germinative  cell-growth  in  the 
sarroanding  oonnective  tissue,  under  the  influence  of  imtating  agencies." 

That  the  disease  is  contagious  Dr.  Frank  has  of  course  no  doubt, 
but  he  does  not  seem  disposed  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  arise  de  novo. 
Indeed,  he  thinks  Stromeyer*s  observations  show  the  production  of 
vesicular  granulations  in  the  eyes  of  animals  when  exposed  merely  to 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  he  believes  that  thus  the  existence  of  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  may  be  discovered  in  a  barrack  room  by  examining 
the  eyes  of  soldiers,  before  there  is  any  other  evidence  from  disease  of 
its  presence. 

The  progress  and  consequences  of  vesicular  granulation  are  described 
with  great  care;  indeed,  the  whole  chapter  forms  a  complete  monograph 
on  this  disease.* 

In  a  subsequent  page  we  observe  Dr.  Frank  refers  to  an  undoubted 
case  of  blindness  after  the  use  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  and  he  refers 
to  similar  instances  related  to  him  by  Professor  Maclean,  of  the  Army 
Medical  School,  and  by  Dr.  Mouat,  of  Calcutta,  and  to  some  cases 
giv^n  by  Yon  Graefe  and  Briquet.  He  points  out  that  quinine  blind- 
ness must  not  be  confounded  with  the  loss  of  vision  causec^by  pigmental 
obstruction  as  a  co-effect  of  malarious  poisoning. 

Two  of  the  plates  refer  to  beautiful  instances  of  chorio-retinitis 
pigmentosa  (Von  Graefe),  both  of  which  commenced  with  hemerolopia. 
The  deposit  of  pigment  is  enormoua 

The  other  plates  give  very  perfect  drawings  of  a  case  of  staphyloma 
with  choroiditis,  and  of  a  capital  example  of  retinal  detachment  in  a 
man  who  was  struck  by  the  hock  of  a  mare  over  the  root  of  the  nose. 

Dr.  Frank  gives  the  following  statistical  statement  drawn  from 
656  cases  of  eye-disease  observed  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1860  and  1861  :•• — 

Ophthalmia  contribated 428  or  65*3  per  cent. 

Iritis  and  sequelsB 56         8*5  „ 

Defects  of  accommodation      ....  24         3*8  „ 

Disease  of  retina  and  choroid ....  108  16*5  „ 

Cataract 6         0*9  „ 

Strabbmus 3         0*45  „ 

Traumatic  affections 30         3  „ 

Neuroparalytic  comeitis 1  „ 

We  are  really  sorry  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our 
extracts  from  Dr.  Frank's  most  admirable  paper. 

3.  Notice  of  a  form  of  ulcer  prevalent  at  Delhi,  by  Dr.  Fraser, 
gives  an  account  of  the  so-called  Delhi  ulcer,  which  Dr.  Fraser  thinks 
arises  from  the  drinking  water  being  impregnated  with  nitrates.  It 
seems  to  be  different  from  the  "Bouton  d'Alep,"  or  the  Damascus 
ulcer,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  Algerian  ulcer,  and  has  "  a  strong 
tendency  to  return."     It  is  probably  connected  with  some  of  the  in- 

*  See  Article  No.  xiii.  for  a  description  of  this  disease. 
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gttitA,  Imi  po»aUT  H  n  tbe  or^gaue  rmzi^tr  tkaa  cbe  BMs^gBBc  matter 
m  the  water  vhicL  k  to  Uwr 

4  aod  5  are  reccrcb  of  a  cue  of  l^ztf^sv  of  tbe  Sae  arterr,  by 
Dr.  Le  L»k».  aod  of  a  ca^  of  liUK^nrT  It  Hr.  Park.  R,A- 

6.  Dr.  8i:i{4oD  desnibes  a  tfev  fofs  of  kLi.1  icr  oosponnd  fracture 
of  tbe  extreiaitifa;  it  k  iL:.st rated  br  tz'm^ 

7.  Pfofasor  L&ngmoBe,  of  tbe  Amr  Mcsliial  SebooL  ooatribiites  a 
cnnoo*  P^P^v*  0*^  tbe  BKide  of  ttFtix^  tbe  f <#«i«r  of  TiaoB  of  recraita, 
ID  relmiioe  lo  tbfir  power  of  leanui.g  to  ihcKA  prc^ierljr.  Stftii  of  dots 
of  a  eertaiD  me,  pUeed  at  a  particular  di«tar^c«.  upm.ut  tbe  bulfs- 
eye  of  a  target  at  600,  800,  or  lOuU  jarda  If  tbe  lecrait  can  tell 
caMly  tbe  DQiDber  of  tbe  dote,  be  can  ate  tbe  bcITa-eje  at  tbe  distance 
eurmiKmdiug  to  tbe  axe  of  tbe  dots. 

Will  tbe  great  range  of  rision  now  rw^nired  anicb  timit  tbe  nnmber 
of  recniitiiy  and  are  tbere  many  btout,  b^altb j  boys  wbo  will  be  rejected 
cm  tbiii  ground  f  If  eo,  oor  new  annamcnt  maj  bare  aerions  conse- 
quences, and  we  sbould  not  wonder  to  find  tbis  subject  torn  oat  to  be 
one  of  national  importance. 

Tbeae  Tarions  pafierB  are  followed  bj  an  aoeoont  of  tbe  sessions  of 
tbe  Army  Mediod  Scbool,  and  of  tbe  questions  pot  at  tbe  varic^Ds 
examioationa  We  are  glad  to  see  that  tbe  Professors  speak  very  bighiy 
of  tbe  diligence  and  intelligence  of  tbe  gentlemen  entering  tbe  MedScal 
Dqiartment  gf  tbe  Army. 

In  noticing  tbis  Bloebook,  we  bare  preferred  to  give  an  analytic 
review  of  tbe  wbole  Tolnme  ratber  tbau  to  discaas  minutely  any  of 
tbe  iNifien  contained  in  it.  At  tbe  end  of  oor  work  we  repeat  wbat 
we  «aid  at  tbe  beginning,  tbat  tlus  Report  is  most  creditable  to  tbe 
Army  Medical  Service;  it  proves  tbat  tbe  department  is  administered 
witb  equal  activity  and  sagacity,  and  tbat  tbe  medical  officers  are 
entering  on  a  career  of  usefulneBs  and  influence  greater  and  wider  even 
than  heretofore. 

This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  avoid  pausing  for  a  moment  to  ask 
how  it  is  that  we  have  lately  heard  so  much  of  the  discontent  of  the 
medical  officers ;  a  discontent  so  great  and  so  urgent  that  we  are  in- 
formed nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  known  in  the  service.  The  feeling 
bas  now  commenced  to  operate  beyond  the  deijartment,  and  in  letters 
and  articles  in  the  medical  journals  and  addresses  from  medical  teacheis, 
young  medical  men  are  dissuaded  from  entering  this  renowned  service. 
This  is  a  matter  so  important  that  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  making 
a  few  observations  on  it. 

As  &r  as  we  can  understand  it,  the  present  discontent  of  the  medical 
officers  is  in  several  respects  a  just  one.  But  to  make  it  clear,  we 
must,  for  the  sake  of  our  civil  readers,  make  a  few  preliminary  ob- 
servations 

Of  late  years,  and  of  late  years  only,  a  custom  has  crept  in  of 
terming  some  of  the  sections  of  the  army  ''  Civil  Departments.**  This 
is  an  unfortunate  word,  which  has  arisen  in  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The 
army  is  an  unit^  composed,  it  is  true,  of  many  sectiona^  having  specnd 
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duties,  separate  and  uninterchangeable,  bat  all  bearing  on  one  end-* 
vi2.,  to  make  the  army  an  agent  of  force,  and  to  keep  it  so.  None  of 
these  sections,  either  combatant,  or  engineering,  or  commissariat,  or 
medical,  should  be  termed  civil ;  these  are  all  necessary  portions  of  the 
urmy,  and  without  any  one  of  them  the  army  would  not  exist.  The 
commi&sai*iat  or  the  medical  officers  in  our  view  are  as  much  scidisn 
as  any  other  officer  whose  duties  are  id  another  direction.  And  there- 
fore there  should  be  nothing  like  a  feeling  of  superiority  or  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the  army.  The  duties  of  the  medical 
officer  are  perfectly  well-defined,  consisting  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
sound  men.  The  medical  officer  can  alone  perform  these  duties^ 
and  he  can  perform  no  others;  he  cannot  command  men,  or  draw 
the  lines  of  batteries,  or  buy  and  distribute  food;  be  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  things  any  more  than  other  officers  can  take  his 
special  duties.  His  relations  with  those  combatant  officers  who  neces- 
sarily command  bodies  of  men  are  quite  fixed,  and  no  difficulty  ought 
to  arise  on  this  head. 

Although  the  duties  and  relations  to  each  other  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  army  are  thus  usually  quite  clear,  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  the  various  officers  meet  on  a  sort  of  neutral  ground :  when 
their  immediate  duties  are  not  being  performed ;  when  the  surgeon  is 
neither  ti*eating  his  sick,  nor  the  combatant  officer  is  parading  or  in- 
8[)ecting  his  men.  In  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  relative  rank  of  the  different  classes  of  officers  should  be  un- 
derstood and  acknowledged ;  this  is  not  a  question  of  pride  or  vanity ; 
it  is  essential  to  order,  comfort,  and  regtilarity.  Such  cases  are,  for  ex- 
ample, when  officers  meet  on  committees,  when  they  choose  quarters, 
when  they  assemble  in  those  social  meetings  in  which  the  question  of 
rank  must  necessarily  be  raised;  when  prize-money  has  to  be  distri- 
buted, &C.  dbc.  In  all  cases  the  relative  standing  of  officers  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  army  roust  be  fixed. 

The  State  estimates  highly,  but  not  more  highly  than  it  ought,  the 
impoi'tance,  nay,  the  vital  and  imperative  necessity,  of  having  its  me- 
dical department  composed  of  the  best  class  of  surgeons ;  and  it  also 
justly  appreciates  the  way  in  which  the  medical  department  performs 
its  duty.  Partly  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  partly  as  an  attraction 
for  the  best  youug  civil  practitioners,  partly,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
chiefly,  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  influence  to  this  important  section 
of  the  army,  the  Government  lately  raised  the  relative  rank  of  the 
nieilloal  officers,  and  granted  them  certain  privileges.  In  the  often 
quoted  Warrant  of  1858,  we  believe  we  can  trace  the  views  we  have 
now  given,  and  we  see  that  the  exact  position  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment was  fixed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  how  far  the  warrant  ought 
to  go,  and  where  it  should  be  limited.  There  is  certainly  here  no 
intimation  of  the  view  which  has  lately  been  started,  and  which  we 
look  upon  as  the  origin  of  all  this  confusion — viz.,  that  the  army 
surgeons  are  merely  so  many  civil  practitioners,  forming  a  class 
separate  from  the  regular  army. 
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u  *  liiiS  ^A^  tff^T  m:*7^  fiif  iftTt  i'fic  ii^^Li  at  3e  acBCKT  of  tWir 
iiUtfi  /  -  i.  rn,*>5^  ▼  .r -♦  jMOtt^  '•"juj.  A^  T-ie  lUELiixrr-j  ic  & 

IB^^  <*^«  f^'A*^  jiTK  tz,'^  :  .cutxd.  lirrT  «e«iK  ':b  t*  zi  A  :r*'riirsiom  of  in- 

it  m  x^>  W9J  wamKited  br  acj  ivIa^t^  jg^rjn^  3.  ciiaeasiaa,  birth, 
/^  ,fr.y^:\Mi.^^  rA  <i'ji:^.  a&d  wL::ft  »  .c  tobkI  ic  ;^  wry  priaople  of 

ifA.'^Ut,%  aojAriontT  or  itSavytixr.  Some  of  Uifr  viAker-miiiided  of 
t^f^;VT  fAt,*:*iT%  are,  it  ^-|<arm.  bo  iut-xsiooi  by  ?£ii  a^  to  be  aAawird  of 
th^ir  tifX>,  and  qWuI  call:a^.  az«<i  i£.«s«ad  of  ibe  poas^ia  cf  a  sedical 
i^:ax  \0W»%  WAird  Of  <«  by  tbem  aa  an  bioi^ra^ue  one.  k  ia  dropped 
aa  fo>J';k  an  fjCMuble.  We  bope,  aod  iz.<ke«d  be^sr^ve.  that  tbsi  is  rare, 
and  that  tbe  meoil^imi  of  oar  profeftrioo  kaie  too  K::ck  good  aenae  not 
to  f«^  prood  of  belonging  to  vLat  is  really  tbe  Most  liboal  and 
acM;;  tif.c  <^  |#rr>f«Mon»^-a  prc^feaekm  vL:-:h  in  all  ]«rtaof  tbe  ctTilized 
world  b^>:dji  an  iodefjendent  and  booocnkble  imnk. 

"WM^Mt  eDtering  more  fully  into  tbis  q[iiHitinti,  we  wiO  make  only 
two  remarka— 

l«t.  It  is  a  most  importaDt  thing  lor  every  oficer  and  private 
aoldier  that  hu  surgeons  should  be  capable  men.  If  tbe  oombataDt 
offic».Ts  think  the  Warrant  of  1858,  and  the  advantages  it  gives,  are  too 
dear  a  price  for  this,  they  are  much  mistaken.  Tbeir  lives^  their  bap- 
pineiw,  aod  the  happiness  of  those  related  to  them  may  be,  nay,  satttl 
be,  inflaenced  by  tbe  character  of  the  soigeon  who  has  to  preserve 
their  health  or  to  restore  it.  No  price  is  too  desir  lor  tbis;  and  if  the 
combatant  officers  are  wise,  they  will  do  all  in  tbeir  power  to  make  the 
position  of  tbe  medical  officers  honourable  and  pleasant^  and  to  attract 
tbe  licst  of  the  rising  medical  men  into  their  service. 

2nd«  We  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  authorities  this  point : 

Tbe  warrant  was  granted  by  the  best  War  Minister  we  have  ever 
had  ;  by  the  man  who  knew  better  than  any  one  what  were  tbe  ser- 
vices and  what  should  be  the  position  of  the  army  surgeon,  to  enable 
him  to  perform  those  services  in  the  best  way. 

Now,  in  every  position  in  life,  but  especially  in  tbe  army,  a  r^;ula- 
tion  once  issued  should  l>e  literally  adheied  to.  If  it  is  found  incon- 
venient and  must  be  altered,  the  alteration  should  be  made  on  grounds 
publicly  state<),  so  that  those  concerned  may  be  satisfied  or  may  be  able 
to  appeal.     But  alterations  on  secret  grounds,  constructions  which  are 
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opposed  to  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  bhe  regulation,  evasions 
when  the  case  is  too  clear  to  be  disputed,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  How  could  any  organization,  any  society,  be  carried  on 
under  suclf  mal-administratiou  1 

Some  action  is  certainly  now  necessary ;  either  the  warrant  must  be 
put  into  full  action  in  every  particular,  or  it  must  be  remodelled,  and 
the  grounds  of  alteration  must  be  publicly  stated  before  a  final  decision 
is  come  to.  This  is  the  only  plan  to  restore  peace  to  this  vesied  de- 
partment, and  to  encourage  young  men  of  promise  to  enter  its  ranks. 

This  is,  we  are  certain,  a  matter  of  great  moment.  After  doing  so 
much  for  the  medical  department,  after  raising  its  pay,  defining  and 
increasing  its  privileges,  and  augmenting  in  an  increased  ratio  its  duties 
and  its  responsibQities,  the  whole  object  of  all  three  measures  is  now 
being  sacrificed.  That  is,  indeed,  to  scatter  the  seed,  and  then  to 
trample  it  under  foot. 

Beyiew  VII. 

Tlie  CUmcUe  of  the  SovJth  of  Devon,  and  its  Influence  upon  Health. 
By  Thomas  Sh after,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Physician  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  &c.  Second 
Edition.— Zo7M?ow,  1862.     pp.  282. 

The  period  of  twenty  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  edition 
of  Dr.  Shapter*s  work  appeared  has  been  marked  by  more  than  one 
revolution  in  the  numerous  branches  of  human  knowledge  which,  al- 
though ostensibly  of  only  local  purport,  it  embraces.  Geology,  botany, 
economic  and  statib-tical  science,  epidemiology,  medicine,  and  (may  we 
not  say  also)  meteorology,  have  assumed  a  development  during  that 
interval  which  must  render  it  necessary  for  any  author  who  desires  to 
rehabilitate  (the  current  term,  we  believe,  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  process)  a  production  of  so  respectable  an  antiquity,  so  tho- 
roughly to  revise  it  as  practically  to  re-write  it  altogether.  And 
such,  the  author  tells  us,  has  been  the  case  with  the  present  edition. 
Nor  is  the  claim  which  he  puts  forward  for  it  as  representing  fairly 
the  general  physical  conditions  of  the  district  an  unreasonable  one. 
As  a  handbook  to  the  natural  history  of  South  Devon,  and  more 
especially  as  an  epitome  of  the  leading  geological  features  by  which  it 
is  characterized,  the  earlier  chapters  exhibit  a  fulness  of  description 
for  which  we  should  scarcely  have  looked,  and  which  enhances  greatly 
the  utility  of  the  work. 

In  the  meteorological  department,  also,  the  statistics  which  Dr. 
Shapter  adduces  are  unusually  copious,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  are  carefully  tabulated  so  as  to  exhibit  both  the  mean  records 
of  the  various  phenomena  observed,  and  the  extreme  fluctuations  by 
which  they  were  attended.  It  is  true  that  nothing  in  particular  is 
evolved  as  the  result  of  all  this  praiseworthy  labour.  Dr.  Shapter  being 
himself  compelled  to  make  the  humiliating  confession,  that,  despite  the 
protracted  attention  he  has  given  to  this  subject,  he  is  no  better  able 


Ui 

to  ftmniif  tW  vtsatlier  on  si't  lArticBkr  dar 
However,  tiitnr  mr  u«cr  Aicu.  atid  perfaai* 

7'utr  d<!«cr3f4.ive  iirxk«»  of  the  pnnajml  %omt»  h.  xsit 
IKK  M.'fLcM^tiT  aeuiM  u»  l«  of  aacii 
tTifi.'ior  « Lo  wuj  vMii  to  </Ujuii  |««ci»e  iirtiBHMniiii  a^  !■• 
44  r^^dffuot,  mioMl  snrKtioD%  or  i^ieciMl  aavBBttB^^v  of 

IP^ncni  rt'IntkNii,     IW  ikih  BMidind  jiortiaD  of  Uie  vok 
iii/ir  |/at  Ui|^li«r;  wmI  ve  can  rnwnnnwaid  it 
MJOMjcit  of  tJM;  iMivral  axMl  •odaJ  cLanfeiajLM*  a! 
l>r>'AA4iii«  t(#  «liicb  I>r.  &Liifit4S'  lias  Mine  ciyacmLj 

We  regret  tbai  w«  cantK^  ipeak  quite  so  frvoaniih'  €£ 
Uf%  wbkb  iir«  d^r-vAed  tci  nuitterft  of  an  taLctuar^t^r 
i){  t\i4Mif  by  lar  ibe  Wjgtrt  occcjmiig,  iiiaee<L 
of  tb«  hoti — u  oeeopaod  bjr  a  reriev  otf  u«e  ^ 
l>evoci  ;**  axid  if  by  that  title  the  reacier  iii«uiii&  be  lea  » 
iifiiW  the  expeciiUi'^  of  fiiidiug  is  it  aur  denciii^itjub  of 
cfrntlliuAUk  tbat  are  otberwiMe  tban  ochdhkid  to  Uje  vbtde  id  Fin^^iarf. 
be  will  oertaiijJj  be  diaaf^f jointed.  For,  bke  tXie  wcH-kaovm 
ol  tlie  old  Danish  geographer,  ^  On  the  Slices  in  loebad.'' 
<>(^ur>itig  ffotuewbat  lengthily  on  aluoat  everj  known 
necuiiia  {'.),  dymmierj  (which,  however,  we  are  toid  j 
pro|ier  to  thin  district^),  bedaorea,  alooholnoa,  and 
alf^'4'tiouii  to  which,  to  fkr  as  we  are  aware,  Devxaukire  can  laj  no 
a|j#fcial  chiioi,  Dr.  Bhapter  naively  winda  np  with  the  iCHwrk,  that 
**  H<^th  Devon  baa  no charmcteriiitic  diaeaacL"  In  drlanH,  thciifcii.  of 
nmterial  more  appropriate  to  his  text,  onr  anthor  preaenta  his  readers 
with  bin  recollections  of  duteaae  in  general  daring  the  last  thirtr  years 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  accompanying  them  by  a  ooounentary 
on  its  varying  phaaes,  and  on  the  resalts  of  the  treatment  whidi  he 
has  adopted.  Now,  although  the  impiessiona  which  are  derived  from 
so  lengthened  a  practice  caunot  but  contain  much  that  is  both  inte- 
rcHting  and  iustructive,  we  caotjot  help  thinking  that  in  their  present 
)>oHition  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  considerably  oat  of  pUee.  Even  if 
tJie  niemoranda  u|K>n  which  Dr.  Shapters  deducti<Hia  are  based  were 
given  with  much  greater  fulness  and  exactitude  than  is  the  case,  we 
cull  hardly  see  what  most  of  them  have  to  do  with  **  the  influence  uf 
the  climate  of  Bouth  Devon.**  It  is  very  true  that  the  cases  to  which 
they  refer  occurred  in  the  climate  of  South  Devon,  and  thaty  if  that 
portion  of  the  globe  had  happened  to  have  been  endowed  with  no 
climate  at  all,  there  would  have  been  no  disease  to  make  a  note  of; 
but  even  on  this  hypothesis,  the  connexion  is  scarcely  less  remote  than 
that  between  Monmouth  and  Macedon.  At  present  Dr.  Shapter^s  ex- 
perience has  sadly  the  appearance  of  having  been  dragged  in  bodily 
to  give  a  medical  aspect  to  a  work  which,  however  useful  it  may  be  as 
a  guide  to  the  physical  features  of  the  district^  has  little  claim  to  rank 
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as  a  contribution  to  sanitary  soience.  In  the  pages  of  one  of  the 
medical  periodicals,  or  even  as  an  independent  brochure,  Dr.  Shapter's 
recoUeotions  would  have  come  before  his  medical  brethren  in  an  appro- 
priate costume,  and  would  doubtless  have  commanded  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

But  we  regret  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  principal  objection  which 
we  have  to  make  to  them.  Irrespective  of  phraseological  intricacies, 
which  make  some  of  his  sentences  absolutely  unintelligible,  there  is  a 
general  looseness  of  expression  and  an  incompleteness  of  detail  about 
the  greater  part  of  his  notes  which  make  them  almost  worthless  for 
purposes  of  scientific  comparison.  Thus,  we  have  a  case  of  recovery 
from  "air  in  the  pericardium"  characterized  by  ''slow  and  heavy 
pulse,  pain  and  anxiety  over  the  heart,  and  depressed  feelings;"  the 
only  physical  sign  that  is  recorded  being  "  well-defined  resonance  over 
the  region  of  the  heart."  A  diagnosis  of  so  rare  and  questionable  an 
affection  as  pneumo -pericardium,  founded  upon  such  data  as  these,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory.  Then  we  have  a  case  of  coUoid 
cancer  of  the  breast,  which  presented  "  the  appearance  usual  on  an 
aggravated  and  protracted  scirrhous  (!)  brea^;"  and  which,  for  all  that 
we  can  see  to  the  contrary  in  the  symptoms  described,  was  a  case  of 
scirrhus.  Another,  of  so-called  ''  melanosis  of  the  lung,"  which,  for 
aught  that  is  said  in  reference  to  it,  may  have  been  due  exclusively  to 
carbonaceous  inhalations,  but  which  is  grouped  with  another  case  of 
pigmentary  deposit  of  a  totally  different  kind.  A  form  of  oesophageal 
afiection,  which  is  described  as  "  occurring  more  often  than  is  supposed," 
is  ''  the  occasional  vomiting  of  a  clear  neutral  fluid,"  which  is  asserted, 
on  the  scantiest  possible  grounds,  to  be  secreted  exclusively  in  the 
odsophagus,  and  to  exhibit  itself  chiefly  in  females  of  a  "  hysterico- 
strumous  constitution."  In  the  article  on  ''Dropsy,"  there  is  no 
attempt  to  establish  any  differentiation  between  the  car  iac,  renal,  or 
hepatic  soiirces  of  that  affection ;  but  its  asserted  prevalence  in  the 
district  is  vaguely  attributed  to  "  the  general  deprivation  so  constant 
amongst  the  poor,  and  to  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing  and  care  on 
exposure  after  sickness." 

Speaking  of  gout,  he  states  that  this  affection  is  not  so  frequent  in 
the  district  as  it  used  to  be.     He  observes, — 

*'  In  old  times  he  [the  cyder>drinker]  was  probably  more  liable  to  it  than 
now,  but  this  was  mamly  due  to  the  admixture  of  lead.  It  is  now  rare  to  see 
a  journeyman  painter  of  advanced  age  without  some  signs  of  this  disease,  and 
more  often  with  distorted  joints  and  chalk-stone  deposits.  Doubtless,"  he 
adds,  "the  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system  greatly  predisposes  to  this 
affection." 

What  gout  has  got  to  do  with  lead  poisoning,  how  the  latter  pre- 
disposes to  the  former,  is  not  very  obvious  at  first  sight.  But  the 
connexion  between  the  two  has  been  remarked  both  by  Dr.  Burrows 
and  Dr.  Garrod,  the  latter  of  whom  supposes  that  the  presence  of 
lead  in  the  system  prevents  the  due  excretion  of  uric  acid  by  the 
kidneys. 

We  will  only  add^  in  oonclasion,  that  the  adverse  comments  which 
62-xxxi.  *6 
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we  have  made  on  the  medical  portion  of  Dr.  Shapter's  wock  liave  beoi 
made  in  no  captions  spirit,  and  without  anj  deidre  to  give  an  vniair 
specimen  of  its  contents.  They  disfigure,  and,  as  we  think,  need- 
lessly, a  book  that  in  other  respects  has  considerable  merit ;  bat  how- 
ever uncongenial  it  may  be  to  us  to  refer  to  them,  we  should  be  wanting 
in  our  duty  to  our  readers  if  we  allowed  them  to  pass  unnodoed,  or  to 
become  invested  with  an  authority  from  Dr.  Shapter^s  name  and 
position  which  they  do  not  intrinsically  deserve. 
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2.  Inquiry  into  the   Treatment  of  Congenital  Imperfecdone  of  the 

Rectum  by  Operation^  founded  on  an  A  ncJyeie  of  One  Hundred  Coses, 
Nine  of  whidi  occurred  in  the  Practice  of  the  Author,  By  T.  B. 
CvRLiifO,  F.R.S.,  ^     ('  Hed-Cbir.  Tian&;  vol.  xliiL  p.  271.) 

Mr.  Curldio  has  obtained  a  deserved  and  well-established  repntatioD 
as  one  of  the  standard  English  writers  on  surgeiy  of  our  day.  Any 
praise,  therefore,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  bestow  on  the  repub- 
lication of  one  of  his  well-known  treatises  would  be  superfluous;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  bring  the  present  work  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  since  it  was  reviewed  at  length  with  the  commendation  which 
it  deserved  on  its  original  appearance,*  and  the  second  edition  was 
also  noticedf  The  present  edition,  however,  is  a  great  improvement 
on  its  predecessora  It  has  swelled  from  129  to  232  pages,  and  those 
who  know  Mr.  Curling's  writings  will  easily  believe  that  the  increase 
in  bulk  must  be  caused  by  additions  of  valuable  and  necessary  matter. 
We  will  enumerate  the  principal  subjects  added  in  the  present  edition. 
These  are,  1.  An  interesting,  but  rather  too  superficial  chapter  (Chapter 
lY.)  on  nervous  afiections  of  the  rectum.  2.  Some  useful  obeervatioDs 
(pp.  54—63)  on  recent  improvements  introduced  into  practice  in  the 
operative  treatment  of  hsBmorrhoids,  and  on  the  use  of  the  ^craseur, 
which  Mr.  Curling  deprecates.  3.  Many  very  useful  additions  to 
Chapters  YI.  and  YII.,  on  prolapsus  and  on  polypus  of  the  rectum. 
4.  A  short  chapter  (YIII.)  ou  the  villous  tumour  of  the  rectum, 
which,  however,  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  longer.  5. 
Numerous  additions  (which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  parti- 
cularize) to  the  chapters  on  fistula,  ulceration,  stricture,  and  atony. 
6.  Two  whole  chapters  on  epithelial  and  melanotic  cancer,  substituted 
for  a  single  page  of  the  previous  edition.  7.  A  most  interesting 
chapter  (XY.)  on  obstructions  of  the  rectum,  and  on  the  operations 
required  for  their  i*elief,  of  which  Mr.  Curling's  practice  has  furnished 
an  unusual  number,  as  he  has  either  performed  or  witnessed  the 
operation  of  colotomy  in  the  loins  seven  times. 

The  chief  addition,  however,  to  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Curling*s 

*  See  rol.  riu.  p.  872.    1851.  f  See  n>l.  xri.  p.  461.     1855. 
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work,  is  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the  substance  of  that  excellent 
paper  on  congenital  imperfections  of  the  anas  and  rectum  which  was 
originally  contributed  by  Mr.  Curling  to  the  Medico- Ohirurgical 
Transactions,  and  which  is  indisputably  the  best  account  of  that 
malformation  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  This  paper  is 
founded  on  the  experience  of  nine  cases,  all  of  which  occurred  in 
the  author's  own  practice,  and  of  the  notes  of  one  hundred  cases  (in- 
cluding the  above)  which  he  has  collected  from  various  sources. 

Excluding  a  few  very  rare  cases,  Mr.  Curling  divides  the  congenital 
deformities  of  these  parts  into  seven  classes* — viz.,  1.  Imperibrate 
anus  without  deficiency  of  the  rectum.  2.  Imperforate  anus,  the 
rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient.  3.  Anus  opening  into  a 
cul-de-sac,  the  rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient.  4.  Imper- 
forate anus  in  the  male,  the  rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient, 
and  communicating t  with  the  urethra,  or  neck  of  the  bladder.  5. 
Imperforate  anus  iii  the  female,  the  rectum  being  partially  deficient, 
and  communicating  with  the  vagina.  6.  Imperforate  anus,  the  rectum 
being  partially  deficient,  and  opening  exterually  in  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion by  a  narrow  outlet.  7.  Narrowness  of  the  anus.  This  cla.ssifica- 
tion,  though  not  perhaps  the  clearest  or  most  easy  which  could  be 
suggested,  is  at  any  rate  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  and  Mr, 
Curling's  paper,  or  the  last  two  chapters  of  his  third  edition^  may 
safely  be  consulted  by  any  one  desirous  of  knowing  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  treatment  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  the 
malformation.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  these  forms  admit  of  a 
restoration  to  perfect  health  in  most  instances,  and  in  all  to  a  condition 
of  tolerable  ease.  Thus  all  cases  of  Mr.  Curling's  first  class  are  curable 
by  very  simple  measures;  in  many  of  the  second  class,  the  gut  may 
be  found,  drawn  down,  and  attached  to  the  skin  in  the  natural  situation 
of  the  anus  with  perfect  success.  Many  cases  of  the  third  class  are 
curable,  the  separation  between  the  anal  and  the  rectal  cul-de-sac 
being  only  membranous,  or  at  any  rate  of  no  gi'eat  thickness.  In  the 
fifbh  class,  most  of  the  patients  survive,  and  a  cure  may  be  obtained 
by  an  operation,  or  a  series  of  operations,  to  restore  the  natural  passage 
fur  the  faeces,  and  to  destroy  the  unnatural  one.  Mr.  Curling  has  well 
shown  the  importance  of  following  Amussat's  practice  in  such  cases — 
viz.,  to  endeavour  in  the  first  operation  to  isolate  the  rectum  from  the 
vagina,  and  draw  it  down  to  the  skin  in  the  anal  region.  In  the  sixth 
class,  where  external  fistula  exists,  the  rectum,  as  Mr.  Curling  has 

*  This  arrangement  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  '  Medico-Chimrgical  Transac- 
tions,' bat  the  difference  is  qnite  unimportant.  In  what  follows  we  are  referring  to  the 
two  last  chapters  of  Mr.  Curling's  book,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  con- 
sidered  identical  with  his  paper. 

f  Sic  in  original.  But  if  the  rectum  were  ''  wholly  deficient,"  it  could  not  commu- 
nicate with  anything,  and  the  text  should  have  run  "  the  gut  communicating."  In 
ordinary  cases  the  rectum  is  only  partially  deficient,  and  does  communicate  with  the 
urinary  tract,  but  in  some  rare  instances  it  has  been  wholly  deficient,  and  then  the 
communicating  intestine  has  been  some  higher  part  of  the  tube,  probably  the  colon. 
The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  since  if  the  rectum  be  only  paolly  deficient  it  will 
mo8t  likely  be  possible  to  reach  it  from  the  perinnam,  which  in  the  other  case  would 
be  impracticable. 
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shown  by  the  oases  recorded,  is  seldom  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
uataral  poaiiion  of  the  an  us,  and  can  usuaUj  be  attached  there]  or  in 
some  cases  the  unnatural  opening  maj  be  dilated,  and  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  natural  anus,  since  it  will  usually  obtain  sphincter 
power  as  the  child  grow&     The  seventh  class  is  even  more  readily 
curable  than  the  first.     Thus,  for  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  im- 
perforate anus,  well-devised  operative  measures  hold  out  good  prospects 
of  cure.     There  remain  the  cases  of  the  second  dass,  in  which  the 
rectum  is  wholly  deficient;  those  of  the  third,  in  which  no  traces  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowel  can  be  found  from  the  anal  cul-de-sac;  and 
those  veiy  perplexing  cases,  forming  the  fourth  class,  in  which  the 
rectum  communicates  either  with  the  bladder  or  the  urethra  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.     In  all  these  cases,  Mr.  CurUng  holds  that  the 
use  of  the  trocar,  which  is  the  instrument  generally  employed,  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  a  free  incision  towards  the  coccyx,  with  careful  dis- 
section of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis,  is  the  proper  ooursa  (p.  218.)  In  this 
conclusion  our  experience  (which,  though  not  quite  so  extensive  as 
Mr.  Curling's,  has  been  rather  considerable)  leads  us  heartily  to  concur. 
Very  little  good  and  very  much  harm  may  be  done  by  thrusting  a  trocar 
deeply  into  the  pelvis  in  these  cases  of  malformation,  in  which  the 
size  and  position  of  the  viscera,  and  of  the  peritoneal  pouches,  vary 
considerably  from  the  natural  arrangement.     Mr.  Curling  gives  a  case 
(on  p.  225  of  this  work)  where  the  trocar  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
an  accident  which  we  have  also  ourselves  witnessed.     When  the  gut  is 
discovered,  Mr.  Curling  dwells  on  the  importance  of  drawing  it  down 
to  the  skin  if  possible  (which,  however,  can  hardly  be  expected  in  those 
cases  where  the  rectum  terminates  in  the  male  bladder  or  urethra),  and 
describes  a  case  in  which  he  succeeded  in  drawing  down  the  bowel 
from  a  depth  of  nearly  an  inch,  and  attaching  it  to  the  skin.     The  cure 
was  permanent,  (p.  202.)     Amussat  and  other  operators  have  managed 
to  draw  down  the  gut  from  depths  even  considerably  greater  than  this, 
(p.  203.)     When  this  operation,  however,  does  not  succeed — i.e.,  when 
the  pelvis  has  been  explored  as  &r  as  is  prudent,  and  no  gut  is  found — 
the  question  of  making  an  artificial  anus  in  a  higher  part  of  the  intes- 
tine presents  itsell     To  this  question,  Mr.  Curling  unhesitatingly  re- 
turns an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  most  gladly  accept  his 
opinion.     In  the  face  of  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  this  and  other 
works  as  to  the  comfort,  health,  and  perfect  functional  activity  enjoyed 
by  men  and  women  who  have  grown  to  maturity  after  having  had  the 
colon  opened  in  the  groin  (Littre*s  operation),  on  account  of  imper- 
forate rectum,  we  hope  that  the  stupid  prejudice  which  would  condemn 
such  infants  to  speedy  death  unrelieved  will  gradually  vanish.     If  any 
person  wishes  to  see  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we  would  recommend 
him  to  study  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Curling  s  work,  together  with 
that  most  important  paper  on  this  subject  by  M.  Roclmrd,  in  the 
M6moires  de  rAcad6mie  Imp^riale  de  M6decine  for  1859,  to  which 
Mr.  Curling  makes  rather  too  slight  an  allusion.     The  question  of  the 
situation  in  which  an  artificial  anus  may  be  most  successfully  esta- 
blished, both  as  to  the  ease  of  finding  the  large  intestine,  and  the  future 
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comfort  of  the  patient  if  be  survives,  is  very  fully  and  very  intelligibly 
treated  by  Mr.  Curling,  who  inclines  to  give  the  preference  to  Littre*s 
plan  over  that  of  Amussat,  in  which  he  is  supported,  we  believe,  by 
most  surgeons  who  have  considered  the  question,  unless  those  of  Paris 
be  an  exception,  with  whom  the  consideration  of  the  injury  necessarily 
inflicted  on  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  Littre's  operation  has  great  weight.* 
But  this  discussion  is,  after  all,  of  very  subordinate  importance  com- 
pared to  the  original  question,  whether  such  operations  are  justifiable 
at  all.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Curling*s  book,  and  the  facts  which  he  has 
collected,  will  settle  the  question  in  the  affirmative  for  English  surgeons, 
and  that  thus  some  lives  will  be  saved,  which  an  ignorance  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  comfortable  existence  atler  such  operations 
would  have  sacrificed.  Such  lives  will  not,  we  fear,  be  many,  for  the 
fact  (which  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Curling) 
is,  that  such  operations  are  only  successful  in  exceptional  cases  in  saving 
the  life  of  the  infant.  Out  of  eleven  cases  of  inguinal  and  one  of 
lumbar  colotomy,  performed  by  M.  Guersant  on  account  of  imperforate 
anus,  not  one  proved  succe8sful,t  nor  has  a  successful  case  yet  been 
published  in  England.  It  is  only  as  an  alternative  against  otherwise 
inevitable  death  that  so  fatal  an  operation  could  be  recommended. 
Yet  the  causes  of  this  fiitality  may  be  rather  the  exhaustion  of  the 
infant  from  delay  in  discovering  and  in  treating  the  malformation,  and 
injury  from  poking  trocars  about  in  the  pelvis,  than  the  dangers  of  the 
operation  itself,  and  may  therefore  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Curling  has  dissemi- 
nated. At  any  rate,  the  profession  are  indebted  to  him  tor  a  veiy 
valuable  work  on  a  deformity  of  which  the  slighter  forms,  at  least, 
are  easily  relievable,  and  which  is  too  often  allowed  needlessly  to  prove 
fatol. 
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1862. 

Althouoh  the  recent  progress  and  present  condition  of  medical  know- 
ledge in  the  four  northern  nations  of  Europe — viz.,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway — are  but  imperfectly  understood  among  pro- 
fessional men  dwelling  in  more  western  regions,  still,  residents 
throughout  these  districts  have  become  of  late  much  better  acquainted 

*  See  a  diBOUflnoii  at  the  Acad,  de  M6d.  at  Parie,  on  a  raooessftil  case  of  Littr6*s 
operation  for  thia  deformity,  reported  in  the  Journal  f.  Kinderkrankheiteoy  Band  xxix. 
p.  412. 

t  Peboat :  Bull  de  Th6r.,  tome  zlix.  p.  116. 
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with  the  labours  of  their  foreign  compeers  towards  advancing  medical 
science  than  was  the  case  only  a  few  years  previouslj.  Even  in  Kussia, 
where  modem  civilization  was  much  longer  in  commencing  or  being 
developed,  contrasted  with  any  other  European  country,  medicine  and 
surgery  now  possess  accomplished  practitioners  in  both  these  depart- 
ments, not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also  in  other  large  cities;  and 
the  celebrated  University  of  Dorpat,  which  is  chiefly  frequented  by 
students  from  the  Russo-Ckrmanic  provinces, — as  also  the  ancient 
University  of  Moscow,  have  both  a  medical  faculty  and  numerous  able 
professors,  attended  by  many  alumni,  who  afterwards  obtain  medical 
honours  and  licences  to  practise,  as  from  various  analogous  institutions 
elsewhere. 

Again,  Stockholm,  with  its  Carolinish  Institute  and  large  hospital 
of  St.  Seraphim,  in  addition  to  other  appliances  for  obtaining  prac- 
tical knowledge,  may  well  vie  with  some  institutions  in  more  southern 
regions  of  the  Continent,  whose  reputation,  although  ofien  lauded  by 
English  writers,  are  frequently  not  so  worthy  of  commendation  as  the 
existing  Swedish  medical  school,  which  can  justly  boast  of  authors 
distinguished  both  for  science  and  literature.  Copenhagen,  likewise,  has 
excellent  hospitals  and  extensive  museums,  and  possesses  an  university 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  reputed  on  the  Continent; 
not  forgetting  other  important  aids  which  this  metropolis  affords  for 
diffusing  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or  professional  In  short,  did 
space  permit,  or  were  such  an  extension  of  our  inquiry  compatible 
with  the  task  now  proposed  for  consideration,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion could  be  here  added,  respecting  the  several  countries  just  named, 
which  might,  perhaps,  prove  even  interesting  to  some  British  profes- 
sional readers  who  may  not  have  visited  these  regions. 

But  our  principal  object  being  to  bring  under  notice  some  of  the 
leading  features  which  have  characterized  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
Norway  during  the  past  year,  we  have  selected  the  periodical  whose 
title  heads  this  article,  sinte  by  giving  extracts  from  a  few  of  the 
))aper8  contained  in  nine  numbers  published  during  1862,  an  idea  may 
be  thereby  conveyed  to  those  in  England  who  feel  intet^est  regarding 
the  labours  of  their  professional  brethren  throughout  that  rather  remote 
portion  of  Europe,  but  are  probably  not  familiar  with  the  dialect  in 
which  these  communications  are  written. 

Analogous  to  most  medical  journals  of  other  countries,  the  periodical 
above  mentioned,  and  upon  which  we  propose  making  one  or  two  brief 
commentaries,  comprises — 1.  Original  communications.  2.  Reviews, 
and  extracts  from  foreign  publications.  3.  Reports  on  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  as  also  its  condition  in  Norway.  And,  lastly,  addi- 
tional notices  on  varions  subjects,  besides  corrections.  Several  matters 
in  the  divisions  now  named  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  therefore 
well  merit  special  mention,  however  briefly ;  while  others,  from  the  &cts 
detailed,  really  deserve  notice  by  foreigners,  who  will  thus  procure  some 
general  notion  regarding  questions  which  have  occupied  medical  writers 
in  Norway  during  the  past  year. 
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Among  the  papers  deserving  pemsal,  Professor  Faye^s  instructive 
communication  respecting  the  diseases  treated  throughout  four  years, 
from  1858  to  1862,  at  the  Clinical  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
in  Christiania  may  be  enumerated.  During  that  period,  223  patients 
were  admitted  into  the  institution,  of  which  about  one-third  were 
males;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  exactly  a  fourth  of  the  above 
inmates  died,  whereas  18  deaths,  or  scarcely  one-seventh,  occurred 
among  the  female  children  so  situated.  Many  suffered  from  affections 
of  the  eyes,  while  skin  diseases  and  ulcers  were  common.  Laryu* 
gitis  was  met  with  in  10  cases,  whereof  6  terminated  fatally;  but 
what  appears  rather  singular,  only  3  instances  of  bronchitis  were 
reported,  2  being  &tal,  notwithstanding  it  was  then  the  cold  season 
of  a  northern  climate.  Upon  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  and  rickets  some 
pertinent  remarks  are  appended  which  seem  worthy  of  the  author; 
but  to  these  we  cannot  now  more  fully  allude. 

The  article  entitled  *'  Medical  Polity  in  Sweden,"  contained  in  the 
February  number,  is  likewise  deserving  of  mention.  It  especially 
refers  to  the  universities  of  Cpsala  and  Lund,  besides  the  medical 
school  at  Stockholm ;  the  former  being  frequented  by  students  from 
the  northern  provinces,  while  Lund  is  chiefly  attended  by  youths 
belonging  to  the  south-western  districts  of  Sweden.  In  this  article 
several  questions  bearing  upon  reforms  at  these  institutions  are  dis- 
cussed, which  demonstrate  that  improvements  in  respect  of  medical 
education,  as  also  subjects  therewith  connected,  have  here,  as  else- 
where, lately  occupied  attention  as  well  of  the  public  as  the  profession. 

Subsequently  an  account  of  a  tour  made  throughout  Denmark, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  during  1861,  appears  in  the  journal 
under  notice.  Here  the  writer  brings  prominently  before  his  Norwe- 
gian professional  brethren  many  interesting  facts  respecting  some  of 
the  chief  establishments  in  these  countries,  whereby  native  readers 
may  become  informed  regarding  passing  occurrences  therein,  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  unless  from  personal  observation.  Papers 
on  poisoning  by  strychnine,  from  Drs.  Hansen  and  Hvoslef,  as  also 
some  remarks  on  purulent  puerperal  infection,  might  be  further 
named  as  worthy  of  perusal. 

Among  the  different  contributions,  the  Report  of  diseases  prevalent 
in  Christiania  and  adjacent  districts,  during  the  first  five  months  of 
last  year,  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  com- 
plaints there  common.  Thus,  in  the  month  of  January,  according  to 
the  twenty 'four  official  physicians  appointed  for  such  duty,  451  cases 
of  catarrh  were  met  with,  of  whom  2  died.  Fever  also  supplied  116 
cases,  61  being  typhoid ;  but  not  one  proved  fatal.  Measles  amounted 
to  85  examples,  giving  5  deaths;  whilst  51  individuals  suffered  from 
diarrhoaa,  but  only  1  died  from  that  malady.  The  above  diseases 
proved  the  most  prevalent,  whereas  those  which  caused  the  greatest 
mortality,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  attacks,  were  membranous 
angina,  4  deaths  having  occurred  in  9  cases  treated ;  and,  lastly,  pneu- 
monia, which  carried  off  4  persona  among  29  affected  by  that  inflam- 
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naatoiy  diaease.  Duriii]B^  Febnuury,  803  oases  of  catarrh  were  reported, 
giving  3  deaths.  Measles  sappli^  29  instances^  3  of  these  beiog  &tal ; 
diarrbcaa,  40  cases,  showing  2  deaths;  while  out  of  86  examples  of 
fever  none  terminated  fiitalij,  notwithstanding  41  were  designated  as 
typhoid.  On  the  other  hand,  among  48  cases  of  pneumonia  6  deaths 
took  place,  at  the  same  time  that  the  only  case  of  membranous  angina 
which  came  under  notice  ended  fatally.  The  Beiwrt  for  March  was 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  two  previous  months ;  373  eases  of  catarrh 
having  then  occurred,  folbwed  by  3  deaths.  In  60  cases  of  diarrhoaa 
only  1  ended  fifbtally,  and  out  of  8  clasBed  as  measles  2  died;  whereas 
among  63  instances  of  fever  also  reported,  all  recovered.  During 
April,  catarrh  still  continued  rife,  215  instances  being  treated,  of 
whom  6  died.  Diarrhosa  and  measles  also  were  common  at  this  season, 
although  no  fatal  result  followed  from  the  first-named  malady,  and 
only  1  death  through  the  latter  affsction;  while  69  oases  of  fever 
likewise  came  under  treatment,  but  none  died  ;  and,  finally,  pneumonia 
attacked  67  individuals,  whereof  6  patients  did  not  recover.  The 
month  of  May  proved  more  salubrious  than  any  of  the  previously 
named  periods;  143  cases  of  catarrh  having  been  then  met  with,  but 
no  death.  Fever  had  also  dimiuished  to  41  examples,  16  being  typhoid, 
of  which  only  1  was  followed  by  death ;  while  diarrhcaa  supplied  57 
examples,  and  measles  21 ;  but  by  neither  malady  did  any  &tal  results 
supervene.  Pneumonia  proved,  as  in  the  former  month,  rather  common, 
although  less  severe  in  its  symptoms,  seeing  one  death  only  occurred 
in  42  attacks.  These  details  consequently  demonstrate  that,  during 
the  early  months  of  last  year,  diarrhooa,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  and  fever 
were  the  chief  maladies  afiecting  the  population  of  Christiania;  pneu- 
monia being,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  &tal  in  its 
results,  considered  with  reference  to  the  ratio  of  attacka 

Besides  such  salient  facts  as  illustrate  the  sanitary  oondition  of 
this  northern  district  of  Europe,  we  find  that^  according  to  the 
same  authority,  venereal  complaints  were  by  no  means  infrequent 
among  the  population,  since  93  cases  of  gonorrhoea  and  46  of  qr- 
pliilis  were  met  with  during  the  five  months  thus  brought  under 
review;  that  is^  making  upwards  of  320  examples  of  these  complaints 
annually. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  further  how  firequently  syphilitic  diseases 
have  here  prevailed,  we  may  mention  that,  aooordiug  to  an  able  Beport 
recently  presented  to  Qovemment  by  Dr.  Broeck,  3560  oases  of  syphilis 
were  actually  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  Christiania  during  thirty 
years  ending  1856,  whereof  1640  were  male  and  1920  female  patients, 
which  hence  gives  16  per  cent,  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former  sex ; 
while  2335,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  were  persons 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  aga  These  authentic  fiicts, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  example  of  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis  previously  quoted,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  venereal  maladies 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Norwegian  metropolis  than 
foreigners  might  perhaps  otherwise  believe,  couddering  its  limited 
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population  of  about  35,000  inhabitants;  more  especially  since  the 
instances  thus  enumerated  were  all  inmates  of  hospitals^  and  did  not 
include  any  patients  treated  at  their  domicile  or  belonging  to  other 
classes  of  society. 

In  addition  to  the  several  prominent  points  we  have  now  briefly 
noticed,  the  periodical  alluded  to  discusses  numerous  questions  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  medical  writers  in  other  countries. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  such  references  would  be  highly  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  instructive  to  practitioners  residing  in  a  district 
like  Christiania,  and  thus  far  removed  from  the  more  south-western 
seats  of  learning,  yet  believing  that  to  British  medical  practitioners, 
any  notices  of  important  observations  lately  recorded  by  English, 
French,  or  German  medical  authorities  would  appear  wholly  super- 
fluous in  connexion  with  our  cursory  notices  of  the  '  Norsk  Magazin,' 
we  will  conclude  the  present  brief  allusion  to  its  contents  by  observing 
that  this  journal  is  creditable  both  to  its  editors  and  various  contri-^ 
butors. 


BjBvnsw  X. 

China  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View  in  1860  aoid  1861 ;  to  which  is 
addedj  a  Cha/pter  on  Nagasaki  as  a  Sanitarium.  By  Charles 
Alexander  Gordon,  M.D.,  O.B.,  Deputy  Inspector-Geueral  of 
Hospitals,  Army  Medical  Department. — London,  1863.     pp.  464. 

WiFR  laudable  industry  Dr.  Gordon  has  laid  before  the  medical  world 
what  the  late  expedition  to  China,  as  he  expresses  it,  has  afforded  him 
by  ''opportunities  not  heretofore  available  to  Englishmen  of  making 
observations  upon  a  tolerably  extensive  scale,  in  regard  to  the  climate  of 
several  portions  of  that  great  but  disorganized  empire,  of  inquiring  into 
the  various  productions  of  its  soil,  and  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  as  well  as  its  ravages  among  our  troops  employed  there.*'  The 
author  points  out  the  probabilities  of  further  military  operations  in 
China ;  alludes  to  the  excellence  of  the  outfit  and  organization  of  its 
departments,  and  the  success  of  the  late  expedition,  and  hopes  the  pre- 
sent work  will  be  a  guide  to  the  medical  men  and  the  authorities  in 
future  operations  there. 

The  leader  will  peruse  with  interest  Dr.  Gordon's  researches  into 
the  origin  of  the  word  China,  its  apparent  connexion  with  Sacred 
Writ,  and  the  extreme  antiquity  claimed — and  with  every  evidence  of 
truth — by  the  Chinese  for  their  nation.  Allusion  is  made  also  to  the 
affinity  between  ancient  Egypt  and  China,  and  between  the  writing, 
if  we  may  so  apply  the  word  to  the  characters  of  China,  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

A  short  outline  of  the  history  of  the  several  dynasties  which  have 
ruled  China,  of  its  more  important  articles  of  manufacture  and  trade — 
as  silk,  tea,  printing  so  called — its  religion,  and  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  customs  of  the  people,  is  given  in  the  introduction.     The 
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science  of  medicine,  as  &r  as  seems  known,  tbongh  of  veiy  ancient 
date  in  China,  still  continues  very  much  in  its  primitive  state. 

Eecords  of  epidemics  exist  in  China,  though  verj  meagre  in  their 
details.  Plague  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  south  of  the  country 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not  more  recently.  From  1820  to  1861, 
cholera  prevailed  at  times  in  parts  of  China.  That  small-pox  is  a 
terrible  scourge  in  China  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  vaccination  is 
almost  unpractised  there,  and  the  dreadful  modes  of  practising  inocu- 
lation in  general  use  among  the  Chinese  but  render  the  propagation  of 
this  loathsome  disease  in  an  aggravated  form  more  certain.  The 
manner  of  "  disposal  of  the  dead  and  of  the  yeneration  shown  to  an- 
cestors" by  the  Chinese,  and  the  similarity  between  these  customs  and 
those  of  some  African  nations  and  others,  is  alluded  ta  The  intro- 
duction to  the  work  gives  a  rapid  review  of  the  ancient  commerce 
between  China  and  E^rpt,  Assyria,  Ae.,  and  the  gradual  growth  of 
trade  between  England  and  China  in  more  recent  timea^  and  the 
"  misunderstandings  and  wars**  which  attended  the  same.  Of  Hong 
Kong  Dr.  Gordon  says  : 

'*  A  very  few  days'  residence  at  Hong  Kong  convinced  me  that  early  rising 
is  not  practised  here.  In  this  respect  the  habits  of  the  residents  resemble 
those  of  the  few  white  men  who  vegetate  for  a  few  jears  on  the  coast  of 
Gainea  in  Western  Africa,  and  probably  from  the  operation  of  similar  causes,  to 
wit,  the  well-known  fact  that  the  morning  air,  before  the  sun  has  dispelled  the 
noxious  vapours  that  luuiff  about,  is  extremely  unhealthy,  producing  fevers  in 
those  who  expose  themselves  to  them.  Amon^  many  other  important  facts  of 
late  years  brought  to  light  during  the  iDveatigations  that  have  taken  place 
into  the  probable  causes  of  yellow  fever,  is  one  which  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  Hong  Kong,  and  whose  operation  forces  the  residents,  without  they  them- 
selves being  aware  of  it,  to  accommodate  their  habits  accordingly. 

"It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  temperature  of  80^  Fabr.  destrojrs  the 
power  for  evil  of  that  morbific  influence  to  which  the  name  of  malaria  has 
been  given,  and  hence  the  explanation  of  what  at  first  sight  appears  para- 
doxical, that  exposure  to  the  neat  of  a  tropical  sun  in  a  '  malarious'  and  un- 
healthy district,  is  far  less  dangerous  than  exposure  to  the  heavy  mist  and 
emanations  that  from  sunset  to  sunrise  envelope  these  places  as  with  a  cloud. 

''There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  why  the  residents  of  Hong  Kong  do  not 
during  the  hot  season  get  out  of  bed,  and  away  scampering  on  horseback  in 
the  early  morning,  as  is  the  custom  in  India.  Unhealthy  as  I  fear  the  island 
is  at  all  times  of  the  day,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  it  b  most  so  of  all  during 
the  hours  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon."  (p.  31.) 

We  have  ourselves  resided  in  Hong  Kong  in  summer  and  in  the 
early  winter,  and  can  endorse  the  foregoing  observations.  One  addi- 
tional point  which  we  personally  experienced  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  regimental  officers  and 
others,  is  the  doubly  sickening  effect  of  the  early  morning  sun  in  those 
regions. 

A  quaint  test  of  the  salubrity  of  a  locality  we  saw  practised  by  the 
late  Pacha  of  Egypt,  when  seeking  a  healthy  site  for  a  palace — ^namely, 
the  suspension  of  a  leg  of  mutton  fi^m  a  pole,  the  test  of  healthiness  being 
in  favour  of  that  place  where  the  mutton  kept  sound  the  longest ;  in 
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other  words,  it  showed  the  difference  between  dry  heat  and  that  much 
more  serious  enemy  to  human  health,  moist  heat.  It  is  not  in  the 
unhealthy  island  under  our  consideration  or  in  other  hot  climates  alone 
that  the  night  is  most  noxious;  we  need  not  go  further  from  home 
than  some  of  the  comparatively  undrained  districts  of  our  own  British 
isles  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  night-fogs 
are  so  dangerous  to  health.  Dr.  Gordon  mentions  the  praiseworthy 
arrangements  of  Government  as  regards  hospital  accommodation, 
coupling  the  name  of  the  late  lamented  Lord  Herbert  with  some  of 
them  j  he  dwells  strongly,  too,  upon  the  invaluable  aid  in  the  recovery 
of  the  military  and  naval  invalids,  which  would  arise  if  a  regular 
steamship  communication  was  available  for  their  rapid  transport  to 
their  native  land.  He  suggests  having  a  service  of  large  steamships 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  sick,  to  run  aa  required  from  India  and 
China.  We  think  that  that  enterprising  and  efiicient  company  named  in 
this  work,  the  P.  and  O.,  very  generally  known  by  that  abbrevia- 
tion of  its  proper  title  (the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company),  could,  at  a  £a,r  less  cost  to  the  country,  employ  its  spare,  or, 
in  some  instances,  its  reserve  ships  in  the  conveyance  of  any  large 
number  of  invalids,  while  small  drafts  could  very  often  get  passages  in 
their  regular  "  liners'*  in  the  slack  months  of  their  main  traffic,  as  has 
been  the  case  frequently  in  the  Mediterranean  for  years  past.  We  pub- 
lished a  similar  suggestion  to  Dr.  Gordon's  in  one  of  the  London  daily 
journals  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  pointing  out,  as  he  does  in  his  present 
work,  the  advantages  of  receiving-ships  for  the  invalids  in  Egypt,  a 
plan  which  has  been,  according  to  him,  actually  adopted  by  France. 

An  account  of  the  wet  and  sickly  season  follows,  with  its  effects  on 
the  health,  and  tables  of  the  sickness  and  meteorology  are  given, 
showing  the  climate,  though  still  very  unhealthy,  to  have  improved 
of  late  years. 

In  1843,  the  average  strength  of  European  troops  at  Hong  Kong 
was  937,  and  the  total  deaths  368  t  justifying  the  name,  "  Yalley  of 
tlie  Shadow  of  Death,"  which  a  rather  picturesque  glen,  a  little  way 
out  of  Victoria,  was  called  when  we  visited  Hong  Kong  some  years 
ago.  However,  many  causes  then  concurred  in  the  infancy  of  the 
colony  to  render  it  unhealthy,  which  do  not  exist,  or  at  least  not  to 
at  all  the  same  extent,  at  present. 

It  is  consoling,  after  reading  such  sad  accounts  of  Hong  Kong  long 
ago,  to  observe  that  in  1860—1  (official  year),  the  mortality  of  the  British 
troops  in  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  was  only  3 '68  per  cent.,  while  among 
our  native  (Indian)  troops  it  was  but  2*34.  "  The  year  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  healthy  one."  February  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  healthy  month,  and  July  the  least  so.  Fevers  and  bowel  com- 
plaints are  the  most  &tal  diseases  at  Hong  Kong.  As  in  India,  re- 
mittent fever  and  coup-de-soleil  often  seem  closely  allied.  We  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  graphic  description  of  the  Chinese,  their 
customs,  and  their  country,  and  quite  agree  in  his  remark  that  the 
light  of  Christianity  is  stiU  wanting  to  them,  as  seen  no  way  more 
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stroo^j  tbm  in  the  treatment  of  tHeir  prx9cmei&  Bat  we  will  not 
omit  to  mentioo  the  eocitnwt  lie  draws  between  the  well-cl&d  and 
kappj-looking  tea-pickcfa  ci  Honam  and  the  poor  needlewomen  of  oar 
own  kod. 

A  soniewbat  pr&longed  reaidenee  in  tlio  important  commercial  city 
of  Tieo-Tsn  aflbrded  opportunities  lor  obtaining  a  very  interesting 
insiglit  into  the  mannen  and  costoms  of  the  people;  their  dinoer- 
partiesy  new  jcar*8  fiestiTitiea,  pablie  baths,  foundling  hospital,  V^Y' 
siciaos^  street  ahows^  htfgpx%  are  all  described  in  an  agreeable 
style. 

Bepetitiofi  oocnrs  in  some  parts  of  the  work,  bat  this  is  in  a 
great  measore  explained  in  the  piefiioe  by  Dr.  Gordon  having  had 
to  leave  home  again  on  serrice,  withoot  oorrecting  the  proo& 
Attention  is  paid  to  miniiti»  of  climatology,  and  its  '^beannga,*' 
■o  to  qwak,  on  the  daily  admissions  to  the  ho^ital  are  given  at 
length;  thoogh  presenting  a  fbrmidaUe  array  of  tables^  they  are 
at  onoe  intetcsting  to  the  scientific  reader,  and  likely  to  prove 
highly  nsefol  in  case  of  a  fatore  occupation  of  the  oonntry  by  our 
troops. 

After  giving  a  table  diowing  the  amount  of  osone  in  the  different 
months  and  the  relative  mortality  for  the  same  periods,  Dr.  Grordon 
■ays — **  It  ii  evident  from  these  ptfticolars,  if  they  prove  anything 
at  all — and  it  is  not  dear  to  me  that  they  do — ^that  they  prove 
the  Teiy  opposite  of  what,  according  to  theory,  woald  be  expected 
from  them.** 

An  interesting  chart  of  climate  is  ^ven,  contrasting  that  of  Green- 
wich, Canton,  and  Hong  Kong  with  Tien-Tsin,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  how  applicable  to  the  latter  is  the  appellation  of  an  ^  extreme 
climate^"  In  winter  it  (the  temperature)  '*  descends  hx  below  what 
we  are  accostomed  to  see  in  England ;  while  in  summer  it  rises 
further  above  the  English  mean  than  it  had  previously  snnk  below 
it."  The  author,  referring  to  the  strong  contrasts  which  are  shown 
by  the  chart  in  question  between  Tien-Tsin  and  Canton  and  Hong 
Kong,  points  out  the  marked  difference  as  to  sickness,  attributable, 
as  he  considers,  to  the  greater  moisture  of  the  two  southern  localities 
and  other  local  canseflL  The  latitude  of  Tien-Tsin  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Lisbon,  and  yet  the  mean  cold  of  the  three  winter  months 
of  the  former  is  respectively  10*",  Id"",  and  U"*  below  that  of 
Greenwich. 

The  requirements  of  a  military  hospital  are  described  so  compre- 
hensively, and  particulars  of  detail  of  the  highest  importance 
ao  fully,  that  we  have  only  space  to  mention  the  fiict ;  while  we 
must  sum  up  our  references  to  the  chapter  on  the  mortality  of  Tien- 
Tsin  by  stating  that  the  annual  loss  by  death  and  invaliding  was  about 
10  per  cent  for  the  year  1860-1  (beginning  November,  I860),  '*  a  loss 
by  no  means  aevere  when  contrasted  with  that  at  many  other  foreign 
stations**  where  our  troops  serve,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parison from  published  returns— 
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Jamaica,              „                 annually  „  .  6  to  13 

Peshawar,            „                      „  m  .  5  to  12 

Dinapore,             „                      ,,  „  •  2  to  11 

Ghinsurab,           „                      „  ,,  .  2  to  14 

Burhampore,        „                      „  „  .  6  to  9 

Fort  William,      „                     „  ,»  -  3  to  8 

Dum  Dam,          „                      „  „  .  3  to  20 

Crimea,  from  disease                    „  „  .  18 

wounds                  ,,  ifl  .  3 


„  TrvruuMO  „  „ 


Dr.  OordoD  considers  that  his  chapter  on  the  ''Pathology  of  Diseases 
at  Tien-Tsia'*  needs  the  observation,  "that  he  is  not  personally  responsible 
for"  parts  at  least  of  it ;  and  we  must  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  chapter  shows  that  the  spirit  of  research  was  not  active  in  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  profession  who  prepared  the  reports  on  the  pathology  of  Tien-» 
Tain  hospitals;  we  are  willing  to  make  every  allowance,  however,  for  the 
trying  nature  of  the  duty  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  where  tor  a  great  part 
of  the  year  the  intense  cold  or  great  heat  must  have  rendered  the  invest!-* 
gations  doubly  injurious  to  the  l^ealth  of  those  pursuing  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  greater  than  uuder  more  favoured  circumstances. 
However,  this  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  not  devoid  of  valua  A  sketch 
of  the  successful  working  of  an  hospital  for  Chinese  at  Tien-Tsin,  carried 
on  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  British  force,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, reflecting  as  it  does  much  credit  on  all  who  promoted  its  esta- 
blishment and  carried  it  out. 

Chloroform  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  Chinese  to 
so  great  a  degree  "  as  to  out-do,  if  that  were  in  their  opinion  possible, 
the  power  of  the  dragon  itself."  Many  who  had  no  chloroform  given: 
them  bore  the  pain  of  operations  with  great  firmness.  Dr.  Gordon 
observes — 

"From  their  earliest  youth  the  Chinese  are  taueht  indifference  to  bodily 
suffering  or  to  life  itself.  Personal  cruelty  is  instilled  into  their  nature  from 
their  infancy,  and  so  effectually  that  I  have  seen  bystanders  and  relations  of  a 
subject  of  operation  smiling  and  joking  as  its  details  were  being  proceeded 
witn,  and  I  have  seen  a  person  just  removed  from  the  operating  table,  and 
placed  for  the  time  beiufi^  upon  a  bed  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  smile  at  and 
appear  to  emoj  the  agonies  of  his  successor  as  the  knifb  was  cutting  its  way 
through,  and  the  blood  trickling  from,  his  quivering  flesh. 

"  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  characteristics,  the  Chinese  are  far  from 
devoid  of  gratitude.  Some  nave  expressed  themselves  as  deeply  indebted  to 
the  foreign  surgeons  for  having  restored  them  in  health  to  those  dependent 
upon  them  for  support;  neither  are  they  wanting  in  kindness  and  attention  to 
each  other  during  sickness.  Brothers  have  been  seen  performing  offices  to  one 
another,  when  prostrated  by  sickness,  such  as,  1  must  say,  1  have  never  seen 
in  what  are  called  civilized  countries.  If,  therefore,  there  are  very  many 
objectionable  points  in  the  character  of  the  Chinaman,  even  he  has  his  re- 
deeming ones. 

"  Shortlv  after  this  hospital  had  been  established,  the  fact  became  very 
apparent  that  the  male  patients  had  for  some  time  been  behaving  with  great 
rudeness  towards  the  inmates  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  this  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  a  great  number  of  the  latter  had  left,  while  some  who  remained  were  ixK 
tears,  said  busily  engaged  in  preparations  to  make  their  exit  also.    The  fact 
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now  tnnspind  ihni  the  men  were  at  a  loss  to  oomprehead  xht  wathtt  wHA 
indooe  as  to  apportion  to  the  women  the  best  room  in  the  hospotil  s  a  ward. 
Thej  did  not  scruple  to  inform  ns  that  thej  wanted  the  loooi  in  which  the 
former  were  aooommodated,  and  qnietlj  intimated  that  '  arv  phee  was  px>i 
enough  for  them' — Le^  the  women,  addini^,  as  if  in  derision,  'thnr'ie  onlr 
women.'  We  had  before  met  with  much  to  oouTinee  ns  thai  the  fnale  sex 
hold  among  the  Chinese  a  most  degraded  position.  Here  wns  an  addirifwal 
eonfirmation  of  the  discrediUbie  fact"  (p.  431.) 

The  peoolinr  ideas  of  adminiBtratiye  goTemmeiit  in  Cbim  is  sliown 
hj  the  retoro  it  made  na  for  kindness  nnd  Tnltiable  medicai  tratmeot 
to  aome  Tartar  aoldien  who  had  aenoos  gun-shot  woandi.  bat  who 
were  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Tien-Tsin  bj  Sir  Hope  Gnat,  and  wlien 
reooTered  were  sent,  with  some  little  ceremony,  bade  to  the  Cliinese, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  '' celestials'*  might  understand  the  di&rent 
treatment  we  gare  prisoners,  unlike  that  which  car  nnibrtanates 
received  at  their  savage  hands. 

"As  regards  the  Tartar  soldiers,  however,  it  speedilv  became  ^ipaiest  that 
the  Chinese  authorities  thought  very  differently  fmm  what  those  of  En^and 
would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  Thej  refused  to  reeeive  the 
men,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  the  men  had  fallea  in  battle,  theT 
said,  and  therefore  had  oj  them  been  considered  to  be  dead ;  offidaUy  deaJ, 
therefore,  they  were  considered  to  be,  and  the  Chinese  system  of  'red  tape* 
had  probably  no  precedent  for  dead  men  coming  to  life  again,  and  being  re- 
taken upon  their  'returns.'"  (p.  i35.) 

Then  follow  the  shocking  details  of  the  treatment  which  the  British 
and  French  prisoners  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

A  trip  in  the  Vulcan  (H.M.S.)  for  coal,  to  Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  gave  Uie 
opportunity  of  the  notice  of  that  very  interesting  town  and  its  beantifnl 
vicinage.     Dr.  Gordon  went  about  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand. 

"  I  am  reluctant,"  he  says,  "  to  take  leave  of  this  most  exquisitdy  beaatifal 
and  interesting  place  without  alluding  once  more  to  the  greater  civilization  of 
its  people  than  what  was  to  be  met  with  among  the  Chinese,  at  least  those  in 
the  north  and  near  the  capital.  It  may,  indeed,  be  well  said  that  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  the  degree  oi  civilization  attained  by  either  a  single  person  or  a 
community  is  sliown  in  their  manner  of  treating  a  woman.  The  more  barbarous 
the  people,  the  less  do  they  associate  with  their  women. 

"Now,  in  Japan — at  least  if  we  can  judge  from  what  I  observed  at  Naga- 
saki— families  seem  to  have  about  as  much  intercourse  among  each  other  as  is 
the  case  with  ourselves.  Wives,  instead  of  being  secluded,  or  kept  separate 
from  the  males  of  the  family,  mix  with  them,  and  take  upon  them  the  duties 
of  the  household  much  after  the  manner  of  our  own  women  in  England;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  freedom,  and  perhaps 
frivolity,  often  shown  by  even  matrons  in  Japan,  there  is  among  them  less 
actual  harm  than  misht  be  found  in  some  societies  where  more  outward  de- 
corum is  observed.  The  civility  of  the  people  has  already  been  remarked  on ; 
indeed,  I  have  never  seen  so  great  a  degree  of  civility  displayed  towards 
strangers  and  foreigners  as  that  shown  bj  the  more  respectable  classes  of 
Nagasaki  towards  us.  From  various  sources  we  learned  that  they  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  Kin  Sin  are  well  disposed  towards  the  British,  and 
entertaining,  as  they  do,  the  belief  that  before  long  one  or  other  of  the  Great 
Powers  will  assume  possession  of  the  island,  they  go  so  far  as  to  express  their 
hope  that  this  power  may  be  Britain. 

"  In  the  course  of  ray  notes  on  China,  I  had  occasion  more  than  once  to 
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remark  how  very  desirable  would  be  a  sanitarium  somewhere  in  Japan,  to 
which  invalids  from  our  stations  in  the  former  mi^ht  be  sent.  My  cursory 
examination  of  Nagasaki  convinced  me  that  here  is  really  the  best  possible 
situation  for  such  an  establishment.  The  place  itself  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  ordinary  indications  of  being  a  healthy  one.  Building  materials 
are  abundant,  and  cheap  labour  is  procurable  to  any  extent."  (p.  463.) 

We  would  gladlj  give  a  foller  qnotatioD  on  this  extremely  important 
subject  did  our  space  permit,  as  we  can,  from  personal  experience  in 
Southern  China,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  unwholesomeuess  of  our 
stations  there,  and  the  want  which  exists  of  such  a  sanatarium  as 
Nagasaki  seems  fitted  to  afford. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of '  China  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View;' 
though  containing  much  that  will  interest  the  general  reader,  it  is 
not  devoid  of  merit  as  a  medical  work,  though  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  found  more  detail  as  to  medi<^  treatment,  (fee.  Dr. 
Grordon  states  that  he  intended  the  work  especially  for  those  who  may 
again  be  in  medical  charge  of  troops  in  China,  and  to  such  we  think 
it  cannot  but  prove  on  the  whole  useful. 


Review  XL 

A  Manual  of  MVitcvry  Surgery,  for  the  Uee  of  Surgeons  in  the  Con^ 
federate  States  Army ;  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Rules  and  Regvr- 
lotions  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Confederate  States  Army, 
By  J.  Julian  Chisholm,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  Surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
States  Army,  dec.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved. — 
Richmond,  Va,,  1862.     pp.  514. 

The  dreadful  slaughter  which  has  been  lately  going  on  in  America  has 
not  as  yet  produced  that  slight  compensation  which  such  horrors  usually 
bring  with  them,  in  any  useful  systematic  contribution  to  the  healing 
art.  The  Peninsular  war,  if  it  did  not  deserve  all  the  encomiums  in  this 
respect  which  Mr.  Guthrie  used  to  lavish  on  it,  yet  no  doubt  was  most 
valuable  in  its  effect  on  the  treatment  of  all  injuries,  and  especially 
gnn-shot  wounds.  The  Crimean  war  was  illustrated  by  a  medical 
history  which  will  long  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
medical  works  of  the  age  ;  nor  have  the  Indian  and  Italian  campaigns 
been  barren  of  useful  experience  j  but  as  yet  the  war  in  America 
seems  destined  to  be  as  useless  for  instruction  to  the  surgeon  as 
to  the  soldier,  and  for  the  same  reason — viz.,  that  a  mass  of  duty 
which  would  have  taxed  severely  the  powers  of  the  most  efficient  staff 
of  well  instructed  and  experienced  officers,  has  been  suddenly  thrown 
upon  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  persons  without  any  special  training, 
and  often  without  any  aptitude  for  the  business.  This  has  not  proved 
so  disastrous  in  the  medical  as  in  the  fighting  department,  since  the 
officers  of  the  former  were,  at  any  rate,  surgeons  at  the  outset,  while 
those  of  the  latter  in  most  cases  had  not  been  soldiers  at  all ;  still, 
it  has  not  been  without  its  effect.  Every  reader  of  the  book  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks  will  see,  that  to  be  a  good 
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militaiy  surgeon  at  all,  even  so  far  as  to  do  the  best  for  Kfe  and  limb 
in  the  various  emergencies  of  war,  an  officer  must  have  received  some 
8|)ecial  training  which  an  ordinary  general  practitioner  neither  has  nor 
should  have ;  but  he  will  also  learn  that  this  constitutes  onlj  a  small 
portion  of  the  ordinary  army  surgeon's  duties,  since  gun-shot  wounds 
and  the  casualties  of  actual  war&re  occasion  less  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  loss  of  an  army ;  so  that  questions  of  camp-hygiene  and  discipline, 
utterly  foreign  to  medical  education  as  such,  ought   to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  thoughts  of  any  surgeon  serving  with  the  army.** 
But  to  be  a  good  and  efficient  head  of  a  medical  department,  such  a 
chief  as  shall  really  be  likely  to  advance  the  science  of  military  sur- 
gery, either  by  practical  improvements  or  by  extended  observations^ 
requires  a  combination  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  natural  capacity 
which  can  only  in  ordinary  cases  be  expected  from  army  surgeons  who 
have  passed  through  the  rough  ordeals  and  sad  experience  ^  years  of 
camp  life  and  actual  war&re.      Wars  such  as   these    in  America, 
managed  by  civilian  soldiers  and  civilian  doctors,   with  the  dreadfiil 
losses  which  a  want  of  special  training  in  both  classes  has  involved, 
will  do  much  to  prevoat  a  repetition  of  the  error  by  which  in  the 
Crimean  war  civil  surgeons  were  put  in  positions  of  greater  dignity 
and  emolument  over  the  heads  of  the  hr  better  qualified  military 
surgeons ;  and  a  number  of  expensive  civil  hospitals  were  founded,  the 
principal  use  of  which  was  to  allay  popular  clamour,  at  the  expense  of 
engendering  well-founded  discontent  among  our  more  hardly  worked 
and  less  generously  paid  army  doctors.     In  America,  however,  there 
was  no  choice ;  as  no  army  sui^geons  existed,  the  armies  were  neces- 
sarily handed  over  to  ordinary  general  practitioners^  with  the  results 
which  Dr.  Chisholm  hints  at  in  his  preface — 

**  As  our  entire  army  is  made  up  of  volunteers  from  every  walk  of  life,  so 
we  find  the  suivical  staff  of  the  army  composed  of  physicians  without  surgical 
experience.  Most  of  those  who  now  compose  the  surreal  staff  were  general 
practitioners,  whose  country  circuit  ga^e  them  but  little  surgery,  and  very 
seldom  presented  a  gun-shot  wound.  As  our  country  had  been  enjoying  an 
uninterrupted  state  of  peace,  the  ooUecting  of  large  bodies  of  men,  ana  re- 
taining them  in  health,  or  the  hygiene  of  armies,  had  been  a  study  without  an 
object,  and  therefore  without  interest.  When  the  war  suddenly  broke  upon 
us,  followed  immediately  bv  the  blockading  of  our  ports,  all  communication 
was  cut  off  with  Europe,  wnich  was  the  expected  source  of  our  surgical  in- 
formation. As  there  had  been  no  previous  demand  for  works  on  military 
surgery,  there  were  none  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  and  our  nbysicians  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  army  to  battle  without  instruction.  J^o  work  on  military 
surgery  coold  be  purchased  in  the  Confederate  States.  As  military  surgery, 
which  18  one  of ^  expediency,  differs  so  much  from  civil  practice,  the  want  of 
proper  information  nas  already  made  itself  seriously  felt.     (Preface,  p.  L) 

Dr.  Chisholm's  work  is  intended,  then,  not  as  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  art  of  military  surgery,  but  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
surgeons  in  the  army  to  which  he  belongs.  We  must  say  that  the 
work  is  a  most  excellent  one  for  this  purpose,  and  that  as  fiir  as  this 
specimen  goes  (the  only  one  we  have  seen  from  the  Southern  States), 

*  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  oar  author  in  Chapter  lY. 
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the  Coofederatea  appear  to  have  as  great  an  advantage  over  their 
Northern  invaders  in  the  surgical  as  they  have  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  art  of  war.  We  have  ahready  noticed  some  of  the  works  printed 
for  distribution  among  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  army.*  In 
those  written  by  native  authors,  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  has 
been  only  too  conspicuous,  and  perceiving  this,  we  suppose,  the  G^ovem- 
ment  has  resorted  to  the  peculiarly  American  expedient,  of  printing 
some  of  the  best  known  English  works  on  military  surgery  (as  the 
essays  of  Mlieod  and  Longmore),  for  the  use  of  the  surgeons  of  their 
army.  This  piece  of  authorized  piracy  is  a  plain  confession  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  works  of  their  own  surgeona  No  such  necessity  is 
laid  upon  the  Confederate  authorities.  This  work  of  Dr.  Chisholm  is 
amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
author  does  not  inform  us  what  experience  he  has  had,  nor  how  much 
of  the  work  is  original ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  judge  on  this  head,  since 
he  adopts  the  reprehensible  practice  of  transferring  passages  from  other 
authors  into  his  pages  without  acknowledgment  (beyond  the  general 
acknowledgment  contained  in  the  Preface,  p.  iv.) ;  but  from  some  ex- 
pressions on  p.  63,  we  infer  that  Dr.  Chisholm  was  at  any  rate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  army  during  the  Italian  campaign,  and 
haa  therefore  had  some  opportunities  of  seeing  the  medical  arrange- 
ments of  large  European  armies.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  derived,  the  work  before  us  gives  an  excellent  and 
toleral)ly  full  account  of  all  the  matters  which  it  is  necessary  for  an 
army  surgeon  to  know — hygiene,  recruiting,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
amusing  the  soldiers ;  the  arrangements,  sanitary  and  others,  of  camps 
and  hospitals ;  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded  j  the  duties  of 
surgeons  in  military  hospitals,  in  charge  of  bodies  of  troops,  and  in 
battle ;  the  general  and  special  surgery  of  gun-shot  and  other  wounds; 
short  directions  for  such  operations  as  are  moiit  commonly  necessary  ; 
the  administration  of  chloroform,  and  the  management  and  detection 
of  malingerers,  make  up  a  goodly  array  of  subjects ;  and  as  all  these  are 
treated  usefully,  well,  and  intelligibly  in  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
small  pages,  it  is  plain  that  the  author  must  be  a  man  of  clear  head  and 
good  powers  of  expression,  as  well  as  familiar  with  his  subjects.  In  the 
Appendix  are  contained — 1.  The  official  regulations  for  the  Confe- 
derate States  army  surgeons.  2.  The  Memorandum  published  for  the 
information  of  surgeons  in  the  English  army  on  taking  the  field. 
And  3.  Some  plain  directions  for  cooking. 

There  is  not,  of  course,  very  much  in  the  strictly  surgical  portion  of 
this  work  that  would  be  new  to  our  readers ;  but  a  few  extracts  on 
subjects  which  are  either  new  to  us,  or  on  which  opinions  in  Europe 
are  still  divided,  may  serve  to  show  what  the  teaching  of  the  best 
American  authorities  is. 

The  following  passage  is  encouraging  to  those  who  have  maintained 

*  A  work  by  Prof.  Hamilton  on  Military  Snigery  was  noticed  in  ydL  xxlz.  p.  171, 
and  one  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  in  vol.  xzz.  p.  458.  Both  works,  bat  especially  the 
latter,  were  below  the  reputation  of  their  authoi^ 
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the  efficieoey  of  TolaDteer  iroope  if  called  upon  to  «iistam  tlie  hard- 
ships  of  actual  war : 

"  When  the  call  to  aniis  was  nade,  the  militia^composed  in  a  large  mea- 
sure of  cierkSy  merchants,  and  professional  men,  most  of  whom  were  much 
more  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  desk  than  manual  laboor — with  one  com- 
mon impulse  rushed  to  meet  the  enemj.  Many  of  them,  of  delicate  frames 
and  frail  constitutions,  exposed  themselTCs  upon  sandy  islands,  directly  upon 
the  sea-heach,  with  little  or  no  protection.  They  were  badly  housed,  irregu- 
larly fed,  and  miserably  watered.  Their  daily  duties  were,  with  pick  and 
shovel,  to  throw  up  redoubts,  establish  batteries,  and  mount  heavy  ordnance 
during  the  day ;  wnilst  their  nights,  when  not  spent  in  anxiously  watching  an 
expected  invasion,  or  performing  tedious  guard  duty  during  a  spell  of  con- 
tinuous stormy  weather,  were  forgotten  in  sweet  oblivion  upon  the  wet  sand, 
at  times  without  the  shelter  of  a  tent.  Notwithstanding,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  troops  was  excellent,  and  many,  of  delicate  frame,  returned  to 
their  homes,  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  sturdy  robust  men,  with  an 
addition  in  some  cases  of  twenty-five  pounds  weight.  All,  without  exception, 
were  improved  by  the  change  of  life,  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  sea 
air  and  active  exercise."  (p.  6.) 

The  following  hint  as  to  dreasiiig  may  be  useful,  though  the  mate- 
rial is  much  less  plentiful  with  ua  than  in  Dr.  Chisbolm's  experience  : 

"  Carded  cotton  has  been  extensively  used  in  military  surgerr,  and  was 
found  in  the  Crimea  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  lint  by  the  French  surgeons, 
with  whom  an  abundance  of  Tint  is  a  sime  qua  mm  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
As  it  can  be  so  easily  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  at 
so  trifling  a  cost,  it  promises  speedily  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  officinal  pre- 
paration. Now  that  tents  and  meshes  are  scarcely  used,  and  receptacles  for 
collecting  pus  are  denounced  in  modem  surgical  practice,  we  see  no  reason 
why  caroea  cotton,  with  its  very  soft  elastic  fibre,  would  not  make  a  more 
soothing  dressing  than  lint,  which  is  often  formed  of  coarse,  hard  threads, 
which  would  leave  their  marks  upon  a  sensitive  inflamed  surface,  and  therefore 
must  be  the  unrecognised  cause  of  pain. 

**  Mayor,  in  his  work,  '  Bandages  et  appareil  a  pansement,'  after  mentioning 
that  the  use  of  raw  cotton  had  been  proscribed  without  cause  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  reiterates  what  would  be  evident  to  every  serious  investigator,  that, 
far  from  being  hortful,  this  substance,  so  light,  so  soft,  so  clean,  so  simple,  eo 
abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  is  the  very  best  article  that  can  be  used." 
(Note,  p.  132.) 

The  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  extremities  seema  to  us 
especially  well  treated  by  Dr.  Chisholm.  We  select  two  topics  for 
extract.  On  the  question  of  amputations  in  the  thigh,  Dr.  Chisholm  a 
experience  appears  to  coincide  with  that  derived  from  the  recent  cam- 
paigns of  European  armies,  in  leading  him  to  dissuade  amputations  at 
or  near  the  hip,  while  warmly  urging  the  importance  of  amputating, 
as  a  general  rule^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 

"  Baudens  succeeded  in  saving  both  limb  and  life  in  cases  in  which  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  upper  half  of  the  thigh  were  treated  without  opera- 
tion. Consolidated  and  useful  limbs,  with  but  little  deformity,  are  reported 
as  having  been  saved.  By  the  use  of  the  fracture-box  and  inclined  plane  he 
succeeded  in  curing  a  compound  fracture  on  a  level  with  the  trochanter,  saving 
a  useful  limb,  although  he  had  extracted  two  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
His  experience  proves  that  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  upper 
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half  of  the  thig;h  are  not  so  fatal  when  attempts  are  made  to  save  the  limh,  as 
when  the  thigh  is  amputated.  The  experience  of  surgeons  derived  from  the 
wounded  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  would  establish  a  similar  course  of 
treatment,  as  excellent  limbs  were  saved  where  fractures  had  occurred  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  femur,  whilst  amputations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tro- 
chanters met  with  the  usual  fatality."  (p.  401.) 

"  Aa  a  rule,  amputations  are  less  hazardous  the  greater  distance  we  operate 
from  the  trunk ;  and  the  reason  why  amputations  are  urged  for  compound 
fracture  of  the  lower  and  not  upper  portions  of  the  femur  is,  that  the  chances 
being  similar  without  it,  amputations  are  much  less  fatal  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  thigh.  Attempts  at  saving  limbs,  after  the  battles  on 
the  Potomac,  confirm  the  above  experience.  Too  few  primary  amputations 
were  performed  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  thigh,  and  the  result  was  a 
heavy  mortality  among  this  class  ot  wounded."  (p.  408.) 

Dr.  Ghisholm  speaks  in  very  &yourable  terms  of  the  operation  of 
resection  generally.     His  words  are  : 

"  In  gun-shot  wounds  of  joints,  very  rarely  does  the  patient  escape  with  life 
in  military  hospitals.  In  private  practice  he  sometimes  recovers ;  but  even 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  a  successful  case  is  rarely  seen, 
and  then  usually  with  a  destroyed  and  anchylosed  joint.  As  the  results  in 
injured  joints  are  so  fatal,  surgeons  had  at  an  early  day  adopted  amputations 
as  giving  the  only  chance  for  recovery.  In  recent  vears,  conservative  surgery 
has  introduced  the  operation  of  resection  as  affording  not  only  the  means  of 
preserving  life,  but  also  of  saving  a  useful  limb."  (p.  386.) 

We  infer  from  these  and  other  expressions  of  Dr.  Ghisholm  that 
not  only  the  elbow  and  shoulder,  but  also  the  other  large  joints,  have 
been  frequently  the  subjects  of  resection  in  American  military  expe- 
rience. If  this  be  really  so,  we  look  with  much  interest  for  a  publi- 
cation of  the  results,  since  hitherto  the  very  slight  experience  obtained 
of  excisions  of  the  knee  and  hip  in  actual  warfare  has  been  highly 
discouraging. 

Many  other  interesting  topics  might  be  iUustrated  from  Dr.  Chis- 
holm's  work,  but  we  must  forbear.  We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  the  present  state  of 
army  surgery  which  we  have  met  with.  The  want  of  references  pre- 
vents us  from  judging  accurately  what  praise  it  deserves  in  respect  of 
originality. 
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Review  XIL 

1.  JSlemerU08  de  HygimB  MilUar.  For  J.  A.  Mabqusb,  Cinii^giSo- 
Medico  pela  Escola  Medioo-Cinirgica  de  lisboa,  Cirargilo  de  Bri- 
gada-graduado,  &c.,  Redactor  do  ^Eaooliaste  Medico/  &c  itc 
—1864.     pp.  396. 

ElemmU  of  Mkiiary  Hygiene,  By  J.  A.  Marques,  Surgeon  of  Bri- 
gade, Knight  of  the  Order  of  Chxifit,  &c.  d^.  Editor  of  the  '  Es* 
coliaste  Medioa* 

2.  ResuUaa  ^uma  Commiss&o  Medico-MilUofr  em  Inglaierra,  Fran^a^ 

Belgica,  e  FaHzes-Baiaoos ;  Londrea  Medica;  dec. — IdeoL     pp.  448. 
ReguUeofa  Medico-Military  Commiadon  in  England,  Fronoet  Bdgium^ 
and  the  Neiherlande;  followed  by  varioue  Chapters  under  the  Title 
of  ' Medicine  in  London* 

3.  Eetudoe  Eetaiieticoe,  Hygienico9y  dtrc,  Schre  aa  Doen^aa  e  a  MorUdi- 

dade  do  Exercito  Portuguez  de  Junho  de  1851  a  Jtdho  de  1861. — 
Idem.  pp.  270. 
Siatielical,  Hygienic,  and  Administrative  ConaidenUiona  on  the  JXaeaaea 
and  Mortality  of  the  PortugtAsae  Army,  during  tits  Deeenniuimfrom 
June,  1851,  to  Jvly,  1861;  f Mowed  by  Nwneroua  ComparaHve 
DiUa,  ike. 

A  MAK  who  writes  a  good  book  may  be  said  to  have  done  a  good  thing; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  done  a  useful  thing.  Unless  the 
conjunctures  are  favourable,  truths  may  be  sown  broadcast  from  term 
to  term,  and  no  practical  issue  occur. 

We  may  draw  this  experience  even  from  the  most  civilized  and  ex- 
tended communities. 

The  happiest  circumstances,  according  to  us,  have  their  event  when 
the  influential  persons  in  a  state  look  for  character  in  the  support  they 
are  ready  to  afford  to  enlightened  suggestions  and  unusual  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  the  people.  And  generally  speaking,  the 
&vourable  attention  of  persons  of  consequence  is  a  sine  qud  rum.  It 
is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  can  write  of  modem  Portugal  as 
a  country  in  which  science  appears  to  have  received  such  encouragement 
as,  if  in  a  rising  community  it  is  most  necessary,  is  somewhat  indis- 
pensable in  alL  To  study  with  perseverance,  to  borrow  with  discrimi- 
nation, to  criticise  without  prejudice  or  spleen,  to  suggest  construction 
and  change  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  establish  national  improvement, 
these  are  qualities  of  no  common  occurrence,  and  the  Portuguese 
Government  have  done  themselves  honour  in  the  enlightened  manner 
in  which  they  have  given  support  to  the  investigations  which  lie  before 
US  under  the  name  of  Senhor  Marques.  The  "  act  of  courage  '*  which 
led  him  to  publish  a  scientific  treatise  in  Portugal  in  the  year  1854, 
has  since  borne  good  fruit,  and  his  Government  has  only  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  effi)rtA  to  escape  the  imputation  of  indifference  so  con- 
demnatory of  the  ruling  power.  To  calculate  on  the  nobler  and  not 
on  the  more  perverse  instincts  of  our  nature  should  characterize  a  new 
era  in  legislation. 
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Until  lately,  the  medical  profession  was  content  to  base  its  opinions 
on  the  general  views  which  resulted  from  the  aggregate  experience  of 
its  members,  or  which  were  the  fruit  of  individual  sagacity  and  re- 
search, and  these  have  proved  trustworthy  guides  in  the  main.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the  assistance  which  has  been  more 
recently  derived  from  statistical  data;  sometimes  by  the  confirmation 
of  truths  not  before  resting  on  sufficient  evidence,  they  have,  by  re- 
moving doubt,  afforded  a  ready  answer  to  scepticism;  or  again,  by  pe^ 
uetrating  beneath  the  surface,  they  have  broken  up  dogmas  and 
revealed  fallacies  previously  unsuspected ;  so  that  statistics,  carefully 
collected,  and  in  sufficient  number,  constitute  a  considerable  resource 
in  the  formation  of  individual  judgment.  It  is  to  the  Portuguese  army 
that  we  shall  presently  have  to  apply  them. 

But  before  doing  so  we  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  Portugal. 

The  climate  of  Portugal,  as  is  well  known,  is  excellent  and  salu- 
brious. The  character  for  moisture  which  in  some  degree  attaches  to 
it,  is  due  to  fogs  from  the  rivers  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
the  aqueous  evaporations  from  which  serve  agreeably  to  temper  the 
dry  laud  breezes.  The  feeling  of  heat  in  these  parts  is  in  consequence 
little  oppressiva  The  dews  also  are  heavy,  and  the  soil  retinent  of 
moisture.  With  a  medium  temperature  of  15^  Centigrade,  its  maxi- 
mum may  be  quoted  at  20*^,  and  its  minimum  at  11^  respectively.  The 
interior,  from  continued  neglect  of  planting,  is  deficient  in  humidity, 
and  by  the  paucity  of  springs,  the  growth  and  comfort  of  the  popu- 
lation are  seriously  interfered  with.  The  mountains  are  bare  of 
trees.  The  hilly  character  of  the  country  is  apparent  even  in  the 
cities,  and  the  highest  summits,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
least,  are  covered  with  snow,  the  winds  from  them  being  often  piercing 
cold. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  there  is  marsh  land.  Elsewhere 
the  soil  is  generally  light  and  fertile ;  in  parts  it  is  marvellously  en- 
dowed. The  mass  of  the  population  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  they 
are  abstemious  to  a  fault,  but  they  do  not  perish  with  hunger.  The 
bread  of  the  country  is  principally  of  maize,  and  rarely  good  of  its 
kind.  In  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  bilious  temperament  is  the 
prevailing  type. 

The  Portuguese  army,  as  we  shall  have  to  consider  it,  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  16,392  are  effective;  the  larger 
number  is  completed  by  2781  pensioners  {veteranos)  and  other  super- 
numeraries entitled  to  hospital  relief.  Of  this  aggregate,  as  many 
as  5000  are  in  garrison  at  Lisbon,  and  a  third  of  that  number  at 
Oporto;  the  next  largest  stations  are  Elras  and  Chaves;  about  twenty 
others  absorb  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  and  there  are  some 
scattered  posts.  The  islands  of  Madeira  and  Azores  are  included  in 
our  calculation.  With  the  more  remote  colonies  we  are  not  con- 
cerned, as  they  have  no  returns  that  can  be  made  available  for  our 
consideration. 

The  casualties  from  disease,  as  given  in  the  '  Hygiene  Militar '  of 
Benhor  Marques,  published  in  18d4|  have  the  following  proportions  for 
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the  period  from  Midsmniner,  1850,  to  Midstimmer,  1853,  inclnsive — 
viz. :  Of  68,82 1  entrieci  into  hospital,  3399  bronchitiB,  359  broncho- 
pnenmonia,  779  pulmonitis,  212  pleoro-pnenmonia,  538  pleuritis, 
1 142  angina  (cynanche),  1756  rheumatism,  599  erysipelas,  310  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  630  typhoid  fever,  238  dysentery,  5700  ophthalmia  and 
its  complications,  5580  simple  and  complicated  intermittents,  2878 
inflammations  of  the  alimentary  tubes,  9040  syphilis  in  its  several 
forms.  The  post-mortem  tables  give,  within  the  period,  ftx>m  among 
948  dead:  177  from  phthisis,  110  from  pneumonia,  40  from  bronchitis, 
20  from  broncho-pneumonia,  27  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  32  from 
pleuriRy,  and  84  from  typhoid  fever. 

We  have  not  failed  to  enumerate  these  calculations  as  corroborative 
of  and  complementary  to  such  other  observations  as  will  ^1  under 
our  notica  Senhor  Marques,  at  a  more  recent  date,  has  published  a 
volume  containing  a  summary  of  statistical  results  obtained  during 
the  decennium  1851—1861,  with  scientific  deductions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  work  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  statements  that  follow. 

The  number  who  come  yearly  under  treatment  in  the  Portuguese 
army  averages  757*9  per  thousand.  The  yearly  death-rate  is  estimated 
at  16*5  per  1000;  the  number  daily  under  treatment  39*4  per  1000; 
the  average  duration  of  treatment  nineteen  days.  Of  the  whole 
16*392  effective,  12,582  pass  under  treatment  in  the  year.  The  cures 
are  calculated  at  42*6  to  one  casualty  from  death.  The  dismissed 
yearly  for  inspection  48  per  1000  sick. 

During  the  decennium  there  have  occurred  two  visitations  of 
cholera  morbus  and  one  of  yellow  fever,  with  serious  epidemics  of 
jmeumonia,  influenza,  kc 

We  shall  now  consider  in  detail  some  of  the  more  considerable 
affections  of  the  Portuguese  soldier.  The  term  of  stay  in  hospital  is 
certainly  short,  but  the  diseases  are  both  grave  and  numerous. 

The  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  extraordinarily  great ;  in 
round  numbers  it  constitutes  half  the  mortality.  We  may  say,  indeed, 
that  it  constitutes  the  greater  number  of  deaths,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively.  Bronchitis  prevails  chiefly  in  the  more  mountainous  dis- 
tricts— Traz-os-Montes  and  Beira  Baixa,  where  also  the  military  quarters 
are  the  least  advantageous  to  health.  The  islands  of  Madeira  and 
Azores,  and  in  lesser  degree  the  provinces  of  Minho  and  Algarve,  are 
much  more  free  ftx>m  this  complaint.  Its  proportion  for  the  year 
1860-61  is  1205  cases,  with  16  deaths,  in  the  whole  army.  In  the 
year  previous  there  were  847  cases  in  excess  of  these  numbers. 

Pneumonia  is  prevalent  in  the  same  regions  as  bronchitis.  There 
is  this  observable  with  r^ard  to  it — viz.,  that  in  a  mortality  varying 
from  one  in  two  cases  attacked,  to  one  in  nineteen  cases,  neither  the 
treatment,  which  is  usually  of  a  mixed  character,  nor  the  locality, 
afford  a  datum  to  account  for  this,  the  relative  number  of  deaths  being 
greatest  in   Traz-os-Montes,*    and    smallest  in    the   moi-e   rigorous 

*  The  oonntrj  up  the  Dovro  (Alto  Dooro),  between  Tras-oe-Montes  and  Bein  Alta, 
ia  Tttj  oold  in  winter  and  reiy  hot  in  sammer.     The  cloud-capped  Sena  do  Mario  Lb 
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climate  of  Beira  Baixa.  The  average  mortality  from  pneumonia  is 
one  death  for  6 '8  cared.  Until  the  last  year  of  the  returns, 
1860—61,  it  was  predominant  in  Beira  Baixa,  but  subsequently 
assumed  larger  proportions  in  Estremadura,  Beira  Alta,  and  Traz-os- 
Montes.  It  is  strikingly  rare  in  Minho  and  Algarve  j  also  in  the 
southern  province  of  Alemtejo  and  the  islands. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  statistics  of  phthisis,  and  in  considering 
them  we  notice  this  fact — that  in  1860-61  the  garrison  of  Idsbon 
being,  as  before  stated,  but  one-fourth  of  the  army,  this  garrison 
famishes  78  out  of  the  147  cases  occurring  in  the  whole  service — 
more,  indeed,  than  half  of  the  entire  returns  in  respect  of  the  disease. 
A  fox^  so  analogous  to  what  is  occurring  with  our  Foot  Guards,  cannot 
escape  attention;  and,  without  losing  ourselves  in  the  category  of 
causes,  we  will  simply  remark  that  this  army  is  in  a  rare  degree  sober, 
and  the  hospital  at  Lisbon  is  superior  in  its  ventilation  and  general 
condition.  The  proportion  of  the  disease  for  the  garrison  at  Lisbon 
is  U-7  per  1000;  that  of  the  troops  at  Oporto  11*9  per  1000. 
Of  the  soldiers  elsewhere  employed,  the  proportion  is  as  low  as 
31  per  1000. 

Lamego,  Castello-Branco,  Santarem,  Leiria,  Evora,  Tavira,  Lagos, 
Funchal,  are  stations  where  phthisis  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Lisbon  seems  thus  to  keep  pace  with  cities  further  in  the  north  in 
maintaining  a  high  death-i*ate  from  consumption.  Its  civil  retui*ns 
(communicated  by  special  &vour  by  the  ministry)  appear  in  no  way 
to  differ  from  the  calculations  obtained  by  Lombard  of  Geneva  on  the 
workpeople  of  Paris,  Hamburg,  Vienna,  and  his  native  town — the 
proportion,  viz.,  of  12  in  100  deaths  from  all  causes;  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  proportion  in  the  civil  population  of  Lisbon.  In  the  entire 
Portuguese  army,  calculated  on  the  last  few  yeans,  the  result  has  been 
22  in  100  deaths  (in  the  Belgian  it  is  14*5),  and  3*6  deaths  to  each 
1000  of  effective. 

This  is  a  very  high  proportion,  and  we  are  ourselves  inclined  to 
attribute  it  in  great  part  to  a  defective  commissariat. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  class  of  diseases  connected, 
by  an  acknowledged  community  of  cause,  with  those  of  which  we  have 
last  treated — viz.,  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  these  two  diseases  cause  the 
heaviest  losses  in  European  armies,  and  we  find  that  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  returns  it  is  the  city  of  Lisbon  which  affords  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  fever  being  extremely  rare  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  estimated  occurrence  of  this  fever  is  5*4  cases  in  1000 
effective,  with  a  proportion  of  3*9  out  of  100  deatha*  This  average 
is  not  much  above  that  of  its  occurrence  in  civil  life  in  Lisbon. 

The  infiraction  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  which  occasions  the  maladies 

obflervable  in  this  moimtainoiiB  eoantry.  The  higher  range  of  EBtrella  ia  in  the  Lower 
Beira.    Algarve,  in  the  south,  is  a  plain  in  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 

*  The  last  year's  retams,  1860-61,  give  67  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  vith  18  deaths; 
18  cases  of  remittent  fever,  18  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  77  of  ephemeral  fever,  each 
form  of  disease  without  casualty.  There  are  also  881  cases  under  the  head  of  sup- 
pressed perspiratbn. 
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last  discussed,  makes  itself  equally  manifest  in  tbe  development  of 
ophthalmia  in  military  hospitals,  and  notably  of  that  affection  of  the 
lids  termed  granular  ophthalmia.  The  proportion  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  to  all  diseases  in  1860—61  was  1  in  13*5,  having  been  as  oon-» 
siderable  as  1  in  7  in  the  year  1850-^1.  They  seem  in  great  part  aa 
inheritance  from  the  severer  conditions  of  the  year  1849,  having 
declined  with  unvarying  steadiness  from  1850  to  1858  to  reach  so  low 
a  proportion  as  1  in  24.  It  has  not  subsequently  maintained  itself  at 
that  fiivoarable  point.  The  capital  still  continues  to  supply  the  greater 
number  of  ophthalmias,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  the  11th 
Infantry,  in  Estremadura,  having  a  recurrence  of  146  cases  in  the 
year  1861.  The  proportion  of  ophthalmias  to  other  diseases  of  the 
eye  is  82*6  to  100. 

Hemeralopia,  which  had  attracted  no  attention  before  1855,  has 
subsequently  been  the  subject  of  much  interest,  both  in  observation 
and  discussion.  It  has  been  the  oocasion  of  a  particular  mention  by 
Senhor  Marques  at  the  late  Ophthalmic  Congress  at  Paris.  In  the 
year  1858  there  occurred  in  the  Portuguese  army  as  many  as  1 1 6  cases. 
The  disease  displayed  itself  almost  exclusively  in  the  first  division  of 
the  army,  quartered  at  Lisbon,  the  bare  exception  being  the  15th 
Infantry  at  Lagos,  Algarve.  The  causes  lie  hid  in  some  special  consti- 
tution of  the  soldier  which  subjects  him  to  defective  atmospherical  con- 
ditions not  yet  defined.  Our  author  does  not  omit  to  point  out  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  disorder  as  coincident  with  the  spread  of 
intermittent  fevers  from  submersion  of  large  districts;  this  occurred 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  in  the  year  pre- 
viously mentioned,  so  much  so,  that  agues  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  whence  he  connects  the  disease  with  miasm  as  its 
special  cause,  to  which  others  are  secondary  or  general. 

A  circumstance  not  so  easy  of  explanation  is  the  occurrence,  in  the 
previous  year,  of  71  cases  of  hemeralopia  among  the  soldiers  at  lisbon, 
with  merely  the  usual  average  of  ague  there ;  in  the  provinces,  agues 
were  very  much  on  the  increase  in  that  year,  but  they  were  unaccom- 
panied by  this  ocular  affection.  To  meet  such  an  exception,  Senhor 
Marques  is  obliged  to  suppose  an  immunity  as  a  result  of  acclima- 
tization in  the  country  district^  which  does  not,  however,  extend  to 
the  worse  forms  of  intermittents. 

His  enlightened  colleague,  Senhor  J.  C.  Mendes,  in  his  careful 
treatise  on  the  subject^  seems  to  have  attributed  greater  importance 
to  the  incidence  of  light,  direct  or  reflected,  as  a  special  cause,  than  to 
miflnff. 

The  scanty  and  monotonous  diet  of  the  soldier,*  the  difficult 
country,  hot  summer,  and  miasmata,  with  the  familiar  instances  of 
Montpelier  and  Ehrenbreitstein  in  our  memories,  suggest  to  us  a 
community  of  cause  more  than  sufficient,  and  only  unsatisfiMtozy  from 

*  *'C*68t  flnrtout  da  e6to  de  restomao  et  dei  intastins  qa'on  obaerre  dtt  ph^no- 
m^neB  qui  se  Ueni  lb  oette  maladie.  Anad  pent  on  la  oonsiddier  oomme  qrmpto- 
matiqne  d'ane  affection  des  Toies  digestiTea,  aflection  appel6e  emharrot  gaatriqM 
9aburral  on  antrement.''— Vidal :  Pathologie  Bxteme. 
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a  want  of  definiteneas.  But  is  this  amblyopia,  as  described  in  medical 
works,  a  pathological  entity?  such  opposite  causes  would  seem  to 
indicate  differenoe  in  morbid  seat  and  condition.  Are  there  two 
affections  1     Can  science  severalize  themi 

The  frequency  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  was 
in  an  ascending  scale  from  1853  to  1858,  having  increased  from  1037 
to  3386  in  the  latter  year.  It  has  since  considerably  declined,  either 
as  a  result  of  atmospheric  change,  or  from  want  of  fresh  constitutions 
to  work  upon.     The  recruits  have  always  sufiered  by  far  the  most. 

Traz-os-Montes,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,*  are  the  provinces  where 
intermittents  are  most  common.  The  year  1858,  when  agues  were  at 
their  height,  was  also  the  year  of  the  yellow  fever.  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  the  cholera  morbus  reigned.  It  is  observable,  that  from 
1855  to  1858  was  the  period  of  increased  development  of  rice  culti- 
vation in  the  country,  and  Senhor  Marques  insists  on  this  cause  in 
relation  to  all  three  diseases  •  It  is  incredible,  indeed,  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it,  how  malignantly  the  cultivation  of  the  rice- 
plant  reacts  upon  the  human  frame,  and  how  deteriorating  it  is  on  the 
general  aspect  of  the  inhabitants.t  The  &cility  of  its  production  in 
marshy  soil,  its  enormous  profits  to  both  landlord  and  peasant,  cause 
the  loss  of  human  life  to  be  disregarded. j; 

While  human  lives  are  sacrificed,  it  has  been  said,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  wages  rise  from  100  to 
400  reis  (7dl  to  2«.  id.)  daily,  and  the  rent  is  six  times  multiplied. 
The  Government  does  not  forbid  its  production;  but  in  particular 
instances  the  civil  governors  of  provinces  have  interfered,  as  in  1849, 
in  Alemtejo,  where  "  a  malignant  fever  devastiated  the  province,  and 
carried  off  a  third  of  the  inhabitants,**§  the  rice-ponds  were  ordered  to 
be  ploughed  up.  The  same  local  interference  occurred  at  Leyria.  Ac- 
cording to  intelligent  cultivators,  it  is  the  leaves  about  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  which  in  decajring  exhale  a  pestiferous  miasm,  such  as  does  not 
occur  in  the  decay  of  the  ordinary  grasses.  It  is  by  changing  the  seed 
and  doing  away  with  the  ianqvaa  (rice-pond)  system,  that  they  hope  to 
modify  these  results.  The  immediate  mortality  from  ague  among 
the  troops  does  not  seem  excessive,  having  been  14  in  the  year  1858, 
with  74  cases  discharged  from  hospital  to  undergo  inspection. 

We  shall  now  tui'n  our  attention  to  a  class  of  disorders  occurring  in 
the  years  1860-61,  which  Senhor  Marques  considers  to  have  merited  a 
particular  notice-— cephalo-rachidean  meningitis,  and  on  which  he  has 
bestowed  a  chapter  of  his  work. 

Of  25  cases  included  in  the  returns  as  men  in  go-cephalitis,  at  the 
least  13,  with  5  deaths,  fall  under  the   denomination  of  epidemic 

*  From  neglect^  tbe  rivers  in  Portugal  haye  been  allowed  at  yarious  times  to  overflow 
their  banks  and  to  change  their  course,  so  as  to  leave  much  marsh  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

f  See  Dr.  PeaoocVs  paper  on  Pellagra  in  our  last  number. 
X  A  further  oaiiae  of  ague  and  fever  in  Portugal  is  the  want  of  shelter  from  txiees 
in  due  proportion,  wfaioh  have  beneficial  effects  in  purifying  the  air  and  attracting 
humidity. 

i  Forester :  Easaj  on  PortugaL 
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cerebro-spinal  meningitiB.  Ten  of  these  cases  happened  in  the  8th 
regiment  of  cavalry  at  Castello-Branco,  socm  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disorder  at  Monforte ;  1  case  occurred  at  Oporto,  1  at  Gnarda, 
and  1  at  Evora.  It  had  been  previously  unspecified,  or  classed  with 
typhoid  fever.  It  was  not  limited  to  the  military,  as  in  the  Strasburg 
epidemic  of  a  similar  disorder;  but,  taking  itis  rise  near  Castello- 
Branco,  it  subsequently  affected  the  surrounding  population,  as  well  as 
the  city  inhabitants,  giving  a  total  of  105  deaths  out  of  348  cases 
happening  in  the  district,  nearly  all  from  the  ranks  of  civil  life.  At 
a  more  recent  date,  4  cases  occurred  at  Evora  in  the  5th  Regiment  ot 
Cavalry,  all  on  one  day,  and  all  fatal ;  while  at  Castello-Branco,  at  the 
time  of  publication,  the  disease  had  not  declined. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  rather  large  in  amount — 
47 '1  yearly  for  the  whole  army,  with  a  mortality  of  38  in  100  affected. 
The  hilly  country  and  the  national  habit,  which  is  inveterate,  of 
carrpng  burdens  in  transport,  will  account  for  thiSb 

Rheumatism  is  a  frequent  complaint  in  the  army,  a  common  pro- 
portion being  3*8  in  a  hundi^  sick. 

Venereal  diseases,  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  decennium, 
decreased  with  unvarying  steadiness,  year  by  year,  from  the  proportion 
of  120  per  1000  to  75  per  1000.  A  slight  increase  for  the  provinces 
in  the  last  yearly  return  is  attributable  to  the  want  of  generalization 
in  the  moderate  sanitary  regulations  which  had  previously  led  to  their 
decline.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our  author,  that  he  has  con- 
tributed largely  by  his  writings  to  the  establishment  of  such  pre- 
cautionary interference.  He  speaks  of  them  as  moderate,  but  certainly 
the  numbers  stand  in  &vourabl6  contrast  with  those  of  the  British 
army.* 

In  considering  the  returns  of  the  year  1860—61,  we  notice  but  7 
cases  of  blennorrhagia ;  there  are,  however,  23  cases  of  acute  cystitis, 
and  8  of  chronic  cystitis  with  complications,  the  latter  form  presenting 
four  casualties  by  death.  There  are  also  5  cases  of  openings  in  the 
urethra.  We  cannot  but  connect  such  cases  with  blennorrhagia. 
In  the  same  year  there  are  1228  cases  of  primitive  syphilis  and 
venereal  symptoms  {sic),  9 1  with  secondary  syphilis,  and  there  are 
besides  5  cases  under  the  head  of  rupia.  There  are,  moreover,  181 
cases  of  tertiary  syphilis,  one  in  which  it  was  hial  to  the  patient. 
These  proportions  are  interesting,  but  are  accompanied  by  no  informa- 
tion as  to  treatment.  There  is  also  one  case  of  elephantiasis,  and  one 
of  ephelide.  There  were  10  cases  of  glanders,  all  fiital,  during  the 
decennium. 

A  feature  which  greatly  strikes  us  in  these  returns,  is  the  prominent 
figure  attained  by  what  is  termed  gastric  embarrassment,  about  1  case 
in  30-5  of  the  whole  army.  In  the  year  1860-61  there  were  417  of 
these  cases,  exclusive  of  graver  abdominal  affections,  for  we  have  of 

*  Oar  last  army  retama  indicate  not  leas  than  one^third  of  onr  troopa  in  home 
■enrioe,  and  in  Portsmouth  one-half,  affected  by  these  oomplaints,  being  8*69  days'  loss 
of  service  to  the  state  in  every  year ;  or,  as  we  hare  h<ianl  it  otherwise  stated,  two 
regiments  and  a  half  in  permanent  disability. 
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gastritis  137  cases,  vith  two  deaths;  of  gastralgia,  34  cases;  of  gastro- 
enterite,  19  cases,  with  four  deaths;  of  indigestion,  32  cases,  with  two 
deaths;  of  dyspepsia,  7  cases;  of  obstractions  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
10  cases,  with  two  deaths;  all  these  independent  of  the  efmbcmtgos 
gctstricos  e  vtiteatindUa,  We  have  also  of  peritonitis  4  cases,  all  £9ital ; 
of  enteritis  34  cases,  with  one  death ;  of  colitis,  81  cases,  with  one 
death;  of  hepatitis,  15  cases,  with  one  death;  of  splenitis,  17  cases,  with 
no  c&^^nalty;  24  cases  of  dysentery,  idem;  131  cases  of  diarrhcea,  with 
eight  deaths;  1  case  of  cholerine ;  2  of  euteralgia;  289  cases  of  stoma- 
titis; 1  of  bulimia;  and  three  deaths  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

As  regards  head  affections,  &c.,  for  the  year  1860-61,  we  find,  of 
apoplexy,  4  cases,  with  three  deaths;  of  paralysis,  30  cases,  with  four 
deaths;  of  epilepsy,  43  cases;  of  affections  of  the  cerebral  mass,  4 
cases,  with  three  deaths;  of  cerebral  commotion,  2  cases;  of  vertigo, 
4  cases ;  of  mental  affections,  32  cases ;  of  cephalalgia,  26  cases.  Be- 
sides these  there  occurred,  of  epistaxis,  7  cases;  of  affections  of  the 
middle  ear,  19  cases;  of  otitis,  60  cases;  of  otalgia,  3  cases;  and  of 
amaurosis,  6  cases. 

Of  variola  there  occurred  542  cases  in  the  decennium,  with  a  mortality 
of  93  individuals,  being  1 7  deaths  for  1 00  cases  of  the  disease.  Secondary 
vaccination,  as  it  appears,  is  not  employed ;  in  the  last  year  there  were  six 
deaths  from  variola  out  of  51  affected.  Of  skin  affections  we  shall  only 
note  a  few,  such  as  erysipelas,  84  cases,  with  two  deaths ;  erythema, 
12  cases;  ecthyma,  10  cases;  herpes,  30  cases;  zona,  7;  all  occurring 
in  the  year  1860-61,  as  afoi*esaid.  The  prevalence  of  psora  is  con- 
siderably diminished,  especially  in  the  Lisbon  garrison,  which  has 
fewer  cases  than  three  regiments  well  known  in  the  service. 

There  is  an  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  which,  under  the 
head  of  adenitis,  makes  a  considerable  appearance  in  the  returns.  In 
the  last  year  there  were  61  such  cases  in  hospital.  Glandular  affec- 
tion of  the  neck  is  the  subject  of  strong  remark  in  connexion  with 
the  leather  stock.  Senhor  Marques  informs  us  that  in  recruits  of  four 
or  five  months'  standing,  small  groups  of  indolent  swollen  glands  are  of 
the  commonest  frequency,  and  that  in  autopsies  of  the  soldiers  the 
cervical  glandules  are  often  found  altered  in  colour  and  structure, 
without  presenting  an  unusual  appearance  in  the  exterior.  This  is 
irrespective  of  the  impediment  the  stock  offers  to  respiration  and  cir- 
culation. This  article  of  dress  claims  the  merit  of  great  simplicity, 
neatness,  and  convenience,  and  these  are  advantages  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  equipment  of  the  soldier;  but  the  condemnation  of 
it  in  these  pages  is  so  marked,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in 
passing  it  over.  The  leather  stock  is  especially  remarked  upon  as  a 
cause  of  ophthalmia.  "  Meanwhile,"  says  onr  author,  "  it  is  so  rooted 
in  the  existence  of  the  soldier,  that  going  without  it  for  a  very  short 
time  gives  him  sore  throat.*'  He  inculcates,  notwithstanding,  that  it 
should  be  invariably  taken  off  when  the  soldier  lies  down  in  the 
guard- room.  .Every  soldier  not  under  the  bedclothes  in  hospital 
should  have  a  loose  handkerchief  for  his  neck.  In  continuation  of 
our  subject,  we  may  say  the  returns  show  48  cases  yearly^  of  anemia, 
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yriih  one  death,  and  1805  of  scroiiila.  The  last  yearns  returns  give 
17  cases  of  oachexia,  with  ten  deaths;  134  abncesses,  with  one  death; 
39  cases  of  asthenia;  19  cases  of  congestion;  and  194  cases  of 
phlegmon,  whatever  that  may  include  Senhor  Marques  has  exercised, 
doubtless,  a  wise  discretion  in  withholding  details  of  the  more  serious 
epidemics,  but  still  it  is  very  disappointing  to  us.  All  we  learn  of 
the  cholera  is  that  in  1854  it  started  from  the  Lazaretto  in  Vigo,  and 
spread  into  Gkilicia;  in  the  year  1832,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
hiave  broken  out  among  the  Belgian  contingent,  who  brought  the 
germs  of  the  disorder  with  them.  The  influensa,  in  1852,  was  most 
severo  and  general  in  the  southern  provinces,  Alemtejo  and  Algarve, 
though  it  prevailed  extensively  in  Lisbon.  We  see  no  notice  of 
diphtheria,  which  has  been  prevalent  in  Portugal  lately,  nor  of  that 
other  virulent  and  fatal  affection  of  the  throat  which  has  lately  been 
heard  of  thera  We  presume  such  cases  would  have  fallen  under  the 
heading  of  angina,  of  which,  in  the  year  1860-61,  there  are  no  less 
than  343  cases.  Of  laryngitis,  with  other  complications  of  the  voice, 
there  are  21  cases,  with  two  deaths;  and  lastly,  to  the  honour  of 
Portugal  be  it  written,  thero  is  in  this  exemplary  army  no  case  of 
delirium  tremens  or  chronic  alcoholism ;  but  rather  the  absence  of  such 
cases  is  recorded  with  excusable  comphioency. 

We  should  have  been  more  instructed,  considering  the  restricted 
basis  of  calculation,  had  the  whole  deoennium  been  brought  to  bear  on 
each  head  of  disease;  but  the  calculations  of  the  lator  years,  as  most 
reliable,  have  been  sometimes  given  instead,  and  sometimes  we  have 
relied  on  the  last  year  only. 

The  inspections  are  made  by  a  committee  of  officers,  termed 
**  Juntas  de  Saude.**  The  following  is  the  form  of  inspection  for  the 
year  1860-61 : 

Diathelical  or  general  affections  (syphiUs,  scrofula,  asthenias, 

cachexias,  anaemias) 80 

Affections  of  the  nervous  system  Qesions  of  the  nervoos  centres, 

neuralgias,  neuroses,  mental  affections,  &c.) 47 

Affections  of  the  circulatory  system  (lesions  of  the  heart,  great 

vessels,  aneurisms,  varices,  &c.) 35 

Affections  of  the  respiratorv  organs  (chronic  pneumonia,  &c.)    .  1S3 
„            orj;ans  of  digestion,  including  those  of  the 

mouth,  stomatitis 39 

Affections  of  the  geuito-urinary  system 18 

„  organs   of    motion   (muscular,    fibrous,    and 

osseous  system) 68 

Affections  of  the  lymphatic  system 10 

organs  of  vision ]  47 

„          hearing 21 

dermoid  and  cellular  system 33 

Cachexias  from  miasms  and  other  consequences  of  intermittent 

fever 19 

Deformities  and  imnerfeot  balance  of  parts  (faults  of  relation), 

loss  of  limbs  in  whole  or  part,  defects  of  symmetry,  hernias,  &o.   61 

Affections  not  chissiiied  above 2 

'     768 


M 
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A  few  other  details  of  servioe  may  prove  not  nnintereeting;  for 
instance,  of  8607  recruits  received  between  1850  and  1852  ('  Hygiene 
Militar'),  1007  could  read  and  write,  235  could  only  read,  and  6715 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  schools  presided  over  by  regimental 
chaplains  had  at  that  time  only  a  qualified  success. 

The  Portuguese,  in  their  medical  service  as  in  their  army,  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  English  service,  on  the  model  of  which 
it  was  founded;  nu)reover,  by  their  ordinances  of  1837  and  1851  they 
have  brought  themselves  to  a  level  with  more  recent  improvements  in 
our  system.  The  regimental  hospital  is  almost  a  necessity  with  them 
from  the  great  di^emi nation  of  their  troops.  The  regimental  surgeon, 
probably  from  economical  considerations,  is  the  controller  or  admi- 
nistrator of  the  hospital  af^irs;  but,  differently  from  us^  he  draws 
food  and  everything  he  requires  from  a  single  department;  their 
method  of  verification  is  also  different  from  the  English.  In  time  of 
war  casual  hospitals,  called  ad  interim  and  di  Kmgue,  are  constituted, 
conformably  to  time  and  circamstance.  The  permanent  hospitals  are 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  That  of  Lisbon  19  lighted  by  gas,  and  well 
ventilated  on  a  plan  of  insensible  ventilation,  modified  fh>m  Uytter- 
hoeven,  so  well  known  and  generally  practised.  A  few  soldiers,  mostly 
veteranas,  find  their  way  into  civil  hospitals. 

The  medical  officers  of  Portugal  do  not  undergo  an  examination  on 
joining,  they  bring  their  diploma  of  doctor,  and  are  made  of  rank 
equal  to  assistant-surgeon;  seniority  makes  them  battalion  officer; 
their  single  examination  occurs  before  they  can  be  regimental  chief 
officer ;  after  these  there  come  the  surgeons  of  division  and  brigade. 
Some  time  since  there  were  three  examinations,  one  for  each  of  the 
earlier  ranks.  The  appointments  and  promotions  are  made  by  govern- 
ment. By  a  decree  of  1851,  the  ambulance  was  directed  in  time  of 
war  to  be  established  in  direct  cotiformity  with  the  French.  The 
caoolets  and  litilres  are  the  means  of  transport  most  in  &vour,  as 
suited  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  The  English  stretcher  is 
only  approved  of  in  these  pages  when  constructed  Math  less  pliable 
material,  and  with  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
army  by  Senor  Anel,  and  subsequently  into  Portugal.  There  is  au 
organized  hospital  corps  of  orderlies  in  the  Portuguese  service,  whom 
Seuhor  Marques  considers  indispensable  to  good  service,  and  of  whom 
he  speaks  with  prida 

Our  author  entertains  all  those  advanced  views  of  hygiene  which 
latterly  have  seemed  to  have  pierced  the  thick  shell  of  indifference 
which  previously  encircled  all  such  questions  in  our  country,  and 
notably  with  respect  to  agglomeration  and  atmospheric  impurity. 
The  views  of  Cormac  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  agency  of  foul  air 
in  the  production  of  phthisis,  and  the  corroborative  evidence  of  other 
authors,  are  laid  down  by  him  at  great  length  and  to  their  fullest 
extent.  He  vindicates  the  soldier's  claim  to  a  *'  ration  of  air"  in  fair 
terms.  Senhor  Marques  recommends  hospitals  of  light  and  inex- 
I)en3ive  construction,  and  extensive  ground  plan,  with  a  single  story,  as 
best  suited  to  the  present  circumstances  of  his  country.     Prefeitibly 
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be  advocates  isolated  dwelliDgs  for  twenty-four  men  each,  as  allowing 
the  simplest  kind  of  ventilation.  These  ideas,  we  think,  are  snbject 
to  modification,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  building  material, 
and  prevailing  maladies.  In  some  circumstances  elevation  is  an 
advantage,  perhaps  a  hygienic  necessity.  With  this  slight  warning, 
we  are  ready  to  approve  him  in  the  justness  of  his  reasoning  as  to  the 
chief  cause  of  illness  among  the  troops.  Phthi;sis,  he  points  out,  is 
not  an  affiiir  of  latitude  or  tem[)erature.  The  northern  parts  of 
Portugal  do  not  display  it,  but  the  cities  do.  Is  it,  as  Boudin  has 
asserted,  antagonbtic  to  ague?  At  first  sight  it  might  ap|)ear  so. 
The  most  aguish  |x>int8,  such  as  Chaves  (where  ague  is  endemic), 
Bragan^a  in  Traz-os-Montes,  Elvas,  Estremoz,  and  Evora  in  Alemtejo» 
Tavira  and  Lagos  in  Algarve,  4(c.,  are  those  where  there  is  least 
phthisis;  but  in  Vienna  da  Casiello  and  Valen^a  in  the  north  both 
complaints  are  rare;  in  the  Abrantes  hospital  both  are  rather  frequent; 
in  Terceira  and  Madeira  neither  prevails.  Nor  can  it  be  traced  to  depend 
on  littoral  conditions  of  river  or  coast.  Our  author  closes  with  the 
opinion  of  Baudelocque  and  Papavoine,  that  bad  food  is  far  less  liable 
to  generate  phthisis  than  vitiated  air.  It  was  this  identical  detect 
which  produced  an  outbreak  of  pneumonia  in  Ouarda  in  1853,  the 
much  more  considerable  epidemic  in  1859  and  1860  in  the  dep6t  of 
recruits  at  Mafra,  which  equalled  the  devastations  of  the  yellow  fever; 
so  also  in  1860-61,  in  the  7th  Cavalry  at  Bragan9a;  in  the  14th  In- 
fantry at  Yizeu ;  and  in  the  4th  Cavalry  at  Sautarem.  Add  to  this,  that 
granular  ophthalmia  is  endemic  in  the  Grenadier  quarters  in  Lisbon ; 
genera]  ophthalmia  in  the  ban^acks  of  the  10th  Infantry,  also  in 
Lisbon,  and  pourriture  d*hdpital  at  Oporto.  New  constructions  are 
in  contemplation  to  obviate  these  objections  of  locality. 

We  now  approach  a  division  of  our  subject  not  less  interesting  with 
respect  to  disease  than  illustrative  of  the  enlightened  endeavour  of 
Senhor  Marques  to  break  the  trammels  of  routine  and  bring  about  a 
reform  in  the  service.  This  regards  diet,  a  part  of  the  regimen  of  the 
Portuguese  soldiers  which  seems  extremely  faulty.  In  fact,  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spanbh  armies  (the  latter  only  in  part)  are  the  only 
remaining  ones  in  the  present  day  in  Euroiie  in  whose  dietaiy  fresh 
meat  is  not  included.  It  is  only  in  time  of  war  that  the  Portuguese 
soldier  has  a  miserably  insufficient  quantity  of  beef^*  alternating  with 
salt  fish,  and  then  he  has  also  a  little  wine.  In  time  of  peace  he  has  a 
better  bellyful  of  daily  bacon,  with  a  small  portion  of  lard  or  oil, 
maccaroni,  rice,  nearly  always  peas  and  beans,  and  occasionally  potatoes 
He  has  neither  tea  nor  coffee  (except  the  sergeants),  nor  has  he  wine. 
Two  meals  daily,  the  first  at  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning,  the  other 
from  three  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  leave  a  long  intermediate  blank  of 
sixteen  hours'  interval     Economy t  alone  could  dictate  such  terms  of 

*  There  is  little  posture  near  the  Tagns.  The  heef  is  oTerdriyen  and  searoe  in  the 
capital.  The  pigs  are  fed  on  aooma  and  chesnats,  and  though  of  a  poor  breed,  the  bacon 
is  tolerable.  In  the  larger  towns  beef  is  killed  twice  a  week.  French  beana,  in  the 
everlasting  lard  broth,  is  the  common  diet  of  the  country. 

t  The  cost  of  an  infantry  regiment  in  Portagal  is  about  10, 0002. ;  that  of  an 
Bnglish  regiment  on  home  aerrloe  we  reckon  at  30,0002.  In  no  other  Buropean 
country  is  the  soldier  in  hospital  on  such  an  economical  footing  as  in  PortngaL 
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subsiitteiice,  and  only  false  conclasions  maintain  them  unaltered; 
already  commissions  have  noticed  the  defect :  but  it  still  remains,  at 
the  expense  of  the  soldiers*  health  and  efficiency.  The  diet  is  faulty 
to  the  extent  that  the  town  garrisons  are  less  well  fed  than  those  in 
the  country,  the  latter  getting  more  abundant  rye  bread  or  that  of  the 
oily  Indian  com ;  while  from  the  scantiness  of  azotized  material,  the 
ration  in  war  time  is  on  the  whole  less  nutritious  than  that  in  the  time 
of  peace. 

We  shall  extract  a  few  of  these  diets,  reduced  to  their  simplest 
forms  of  expression,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  English 
soldier  in  campaign,  according  to  Baudens,  recording  our  conviction, 
which  has  no  pretensions  to  originality,  that  the  English  soldier  is 
underfed,  as  he  is  poorly  dad  {see  Table). 

Qaantity    Kitrogen       Carbon  Fat 

in  kilo-           in                in  in 

grammes,  grammes,     grammes,  grammes. 

British  soldier  in  the  Cnm«  J  daily)  j.32g        3^,.^^        gg^.g^  jy.gg 

ration  according  to  Baadens       j -^  "•"     •••  "    '^  •••  "  •    ^  ••  "•■ 

Portuguese  war  ration,  with  meat  |  j.^gg        j^.gg        ^^S'lO  ...    42-64 
and  wme ) 

^''indian'^raW'**"^''*"^^'!!*'^'  -  2209  ...  517-  6  ...  131-12 

^'jSniL^S  ;S  a  ''"  !  *-087  ...  19-53  ...  466-  2  ...    32-19 
Infantry  in  Lisbon 1-206  ...  1956  ...  386-  8  ...    23-12 

In  the  esteemed  work  of  M.  Squillier,*  of  the  Belgian  army,  it  is 
concluded  that  for  each  soldier  in  quarters  a  daily  minimum  of  20 
grammes  of  nitrogen,  with  310  of  carbon,  should  be  allotted;  to  be  in- 
creased to  25  of  nitrogen  when  on  service  or  in  marshy  localities.  The 
diet  should  not  in  any  case  weigh  more  than  two  kilogrammes.  This  is 
calculated  for  the  Belgian  infantry  soldier  of  the  average  weight  of 
60  kilogrammes;  but  the  cuirassier  should  have  26  grammes  of  azote, 
and  331  to  413  of  carbon,  with  13  to  16  of  salt.  The  proportion  of 
fat,  though  not  less  important,  is  less  subject  to  rigid  calculation;  we 
think  it  should  vary  according  to  exposure.  Now  the  possibly  smaller 
stature  of  the  Portuguese  soldier  —  the  minimum  is  57  pollegadas 
for  infanti-y,  and  Qi  for  grenadiers — and  his  climate,  as  warmer, 
may  necessitate  less  food ;  nevertheless,  the  monotony  of  the  dietary, 
its  marked  leguminous  character,t  its  bulk  compared  with  the  poverty 
of  plastic  material,  render  it  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  over- 
loaded digestive  organs  must  suffer,  and  general  anaemia,  gastric  and 
scrofulous  affectionS)  and  finally  phthisis,  frequently  ensue.  However 
calculated  on  the  simple  habits  of  the  peasantry,  this  dietary  seems 

*  Des  substances  alimentaires  ;  de  lenrs  qnalit^s,  de  lenr  falsification,  de  lenr  mann- 
tention,  de  lenr  conservation,  &c.     1858. 

t  The  GMLo  di  bioo,  which  appears  in  all  the  diets,  is  a  pea  with  a  sort  of  beak  or 
spar,  not  known  in  this  country,  but  mnch  nsed  in  Portugal,  and  still  more  so  in 
Spain  ;  it  may  indeed  be  called  the  potato  of  the  Spaniard.  Potatoes,  though  exported 
to  England  from  Oporto,  are  little  appreciated  by  the  Portuguese  themselTes,  not  often 
grown  inland,  or  in  the  south.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  beans  are  never,  as 
with  us,  given  to  the  cattle  as  food« 
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condemiMd  bj  the  experience  that  the  reeraits  (wlio  join  at  eighteen 
jean  of  age)  famish  the  bulk  of  the  hoepttal  entriee,  and  really  require 
a  Luger  share  of  nonrishmciit  than  the  made  soldier.  It  is  further 
condemned  by  the  fiict  of  the  proportion  of  disease  in  the  rank  of 
sergeants  being  little  more  than  half  that  of  their  command.* 

The  tobacco,  always  a  snare  to  the  soldier,  is  described  as  very  bad 
indeed.  A  Portngoese  cigar,  even  to  a  smoker,  is  detestable.  The 
commissariat  wheaten  bread  is  far  from  good,  bat  in  Lisbon  has  lately 
been  nnder  somewhat  better  reguUtion.  It  has  been  the  sobject  of 
mach  difBcolty  from  fimhy  speculators.  Its  proportion  in  each  ration 
is  low,  six  hundred  and  eighty  eight  grammes.  Wine  has  not  as  yet 
been  used  as  a  defence  against  miasmata. 

We  shall  not  hare  fiuled  in  oar  intention  if  we  have  given  a  current 
view  of  the  relations  of  Portugal  to  the  evolution  of  hygienic  science 
in  our  day.  The  action  and  reaction  of  one  country  on  another  in  this 
respect  is  so  undeniabley  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  compulsion. 
To  Senhor  Marques  it  is  due  to  say,  that  a  spirit  of  patriotism  seems 
the  secret  of  his  perseverance,  which  has  rendeied  him  one  of  the  most 
competent  authoritieB  on  these  sobjecta 

From  a  perception,  no  doubt,  of  these  estimable  qualities,  he  was 
selected  by  the  valiant  Vtsoount  de  Sk  da  Bandiera,t  to  attend,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Ophthalmic  Congrees  at  Brussels  to  gather  information 
on  the  management  of  ophthalmia  in  armies,  and  thence  he  had  a  roving 
commission  to  study  the  organisitionof  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Belgian 
medical  services,  in  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Portuguese,  fie 
was  directed  to  pay  attention  especiaUy  to  the  school  of  Utrecht,  and 
to  the  functions  of  the  Sistera  of  Charity  in  the  French  hospitals.  A 
handsome  octavo  volume  has  resulted  fh>m  the  elaboration  of  his  ex- 
perience, being  a  risume  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  each  subject 

The  presence  of  our  authOT  at  the  Ophthalmic  Congress  at  Brussels, 
was  that  part  of  his  mission  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. He  shared  in  the  debates  on  that  occasion,  and  read  two  papers, 
which  in  the  eompU  rendu  of  the  congress  received  the  very  first  place 
in  the  commendations  bestowed.  This  signal  compliment  to  Portu- 
guese surgeiy  seems  fuUy  justified  by  the  laborious  and  logical  characte* 
of  these  memoireit,  in  which  Senhor  Marques  appears  to  have  missed 
no  reflection  which  could  throw  a  light  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
which  he  treats,  at  the  same  time  that  he  strives  to  do  justice  to  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  minds  which  in  his  country  have  been  led 
by  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  malady  to  engage  themselves  in 
the  study  of  it.  If  there  is  any  part  of  Europe  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  trace  the  disease  ab  ovo,  it  is  in  Portugal,  from  which  country 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  so  long  absent,  and  we  shall  not,  we  are  per- 
suaded, go  beyond  our  duty  in  drawing  attention  to  a  complaint^  which, 
though  the  interest  we  have  in  it  is  equal,  and  its  antecedents  here 

*  "  The  duproportion  of  food  and  sleep  to  work,**  aajs  M.  Levy,  "  is  ilie  cause  of 
four-fifths  of  the  disease  of  the  lower  classes.  An  iusufficient  alimentation  realiaea 
the  effects  of  inanition,  whidi  to  become  complete  only  requires  a  litUe  time.** 

t  Minister  of  War  and  tdiram4Mr, 
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sufficiently  memorable,  Has  not  until  lately  in  England  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  remark  as  on  the  Continent.  It  is  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  mainly  from  Portugal  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  derive 
that  experience  by  which  we  hope  to  elucidate  the  character,  and 
perhaps  improve  the  treatment,  of  this  affection. 

But  before  proceeding  to  analyse  the  truths  displayed  by  Senhor 
Marques,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  say  what  we  mean  by 
granular  ophthalmia — 

"  In  the  complaint  called  '  granular  lids'  (trachoma  of  Plenk,  asperitas  in 
palpebrarum  superficie),  out  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  nanulations  may 
oe  classed  according  to  their  anatomical  structure  under  Four  heads — 1st, 
papillary ;  2nd,  vegetating ;  3rd,  nodular ;  4th,  vesicular.  The  three  first  are 
more  or  less  products  of  inflammation.  Those  under  the  fourth  head,  as  we 
9ball  consider  them,  seem  constituted  by  a  special  virus  sui  generis^  of  recent 
introduction,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  insidiousness  in  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, and  for  their  resistance  to  treatment.  Vesicular*  granulations  (trachoma 
herpeticum  of  Plenk^  are  small  cysts  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
conjunctiva;  the  panetes  of  the  cyst  are  formed  of  an  intricate  tissue, 
and  of  a  kind  of  sggregation  and  even  stratification  of  cells ;  they  contain  a 
hyaline  transparent  liquid,  in  which  simple  cells  float.  These  cysts  measure 
from  0003  mm.  or  0'004  mm.  to  1  or  2  millimetres.  Subsequently  this 
liquid,  in  the  process  of  transformation  into  cells,  assumes  a  caseous  consis- 
tence. When  the  conjunctiva  tends  to  inflame,  its  vessels  become  pro- 
longed over  the  cysts,  spreading  out  on  their  superficies,  or  penetrating  mto 
their  substance ;  the  plastic  exudations  which  result  becoming  org^anizea,  give 
rise  to  small  masses  of  moist  fleshv  tissue,  composed  of  fibro-plastic  material, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  vesicular  granulations.  Considered  under  the  prac- 
tical view  of  resistance  to  treatment  and  termination,  we  may  divide  vesicular 
granulations  into  three  periods — viz.,  transparent,  vascular,  and  vegetating,  or 
fleshy. 

"  I.  The  transparent  vesicular  granulations  are  minute,  discrete,  diaphanous, 
disseminated  over  a  smooth,  fixed  conjunctiva,  of  a  normal  degree  of  trans- 
parency. The  mucous  secretion,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  increased,  retains  its 
transparency,  and  appears  to  have  undergone  no  change. 

"  11.  The  vascular  granulations  are  Larger  and  generally  more  numerous ; 
the  conjunctiva,  which  serves  for  their  substratum,  is  inflamed,  of  a  more  or 
less  lively  red  colour,  but  it  is  thick  and  contracted.  The  secretion  is  more 
or  less  abundant,  and  consists  of  a  thick  cohesive  mucus,  snd  of  a  puriform 
matter. 

"III.  The  vegetating  granulations  give  to  the  coniunctiva  a  red,  fleshy, 
or  sarcomatous  aspect ;  but  as  the  production  o)  the  nbro-plastic  tissue  does 
not  extend  to  every  part  of  the  vascular  granulations,  it  results  that  in  this 
advanced  period  of  the  disease  the  conjunctiva  does  not  present  everywhere  a 
uniform  appearance.  In  those  points  in  which  the  vesicular  are  supplanted 
by  fibro- plastic  granulations,  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  red,  fleshy,  and  vegetating 
aspect,  tne  other  parts  are  covered  by  vesicular  granulations.  It  sometimes 
happens  also  that  you  perceive  masses  or  plaques  of  nodular  tissue.  The 
secreted  matter,  generally  abundant,  is  thick  ana  purulent.  In  this  period  of 
the  disease  papillary  granulations  (trachoma  sabulosum)  often  appear  very 
distinct,  especially  in  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  margins  of  lids." 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  considered  this  affection 

*  The  terms  sycosis,  scabies  palpebrarum,  quoted  from  Rhaies  by  Dr.  Vetch,  seem 
to  point  to  this  tUsorder. 

d2-xxzz.  «8 
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m  a  rmtliiTli?gtf1  mtitj  distiiict  fimn  tiie  ranlts  of  inflAmmatioD ;  Imt 
cxpcrioiee  allcgetliir  showB  it  to  be  an  inlieritaiioe  from  severe  ont- 
braeks  of  opbtUnk  oecmnDg  in  bemcks :  todi  epidemica  luoellj 
begin  witb  an  eknning  raddennen;  and  pomiea  deyastating  oonne  for 
m  Ume,  to  be  sabaeqoentlj  ptolooKed  under  tbe  fonn  of  rdnfiae^  with 
tbe  eppffanw  above  described.  Tbe  oootegioas  cbuacter  of  the 
Boeo-fmraknt  eecretion  from  socb  gianolatknie  when  undergoing 
morbid  cbange  is  no  longer  doubted,  nor  the  &ct  of  their  intrododioQ 
into  particnlar  eountries  throogh  contagion  (as  oocniied  in  Denmark 
from  the  hoatile  troopa  of  Schlesvig  and  Holstein).  Their  oonse- 
qnenoea  in  implicating  the  cornea  and  other  structures  of  the  eye  are 
ves7  considerable.  Like  other  epldemica^  they  increase  under  defective 
hygienic  oonditiona;  and  what  is  most  singular  about  them  is  their 
persistent  character  and  the  large  figure  they  make  in  the  soldier^ 
letoms.  It  is  this  oompkint  which  bids  fiur  to  be  the  "  schoolmaster" 
which  will  lead  govemmeiiU  to  that  minute  attention  to  hygiene  and 
study  of  the  comforts  of  the  soldier  which  he  did  not  before  acquire, 
either  from  his  own  merits  or  frvm  an  earlier  conviction  of  their 
necessity  towards  his  efficiency.  If  these  granulations  are,  to  use  an 
ezpresHion  before  us,  sometimes  iniemdnable;  if  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fret  that  of  themselves  they  very  rarely  get  well ;  and  it,  looking  to 
thenr  irritable  chancier  under  treatment,  and  their  complications,  they 
are  often  best  let  alone,  then,  as  fod  of  contagious  disease,  they  haye  a 
wide  signification  and  interest  attached  to  them,  both  m  r^iard  to 
European  populations,  and,  ccMisidering  our  system  of  workhouses, 
especially  to  u&  There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  this  disease  now 
exist  in  a  sparse  state  in  the  civil  populationa  Soldiers  returning 
from  furlough,  and  recruits  on  joining,  sometimes  display  them;  but 
whether  the  dLsease  dates  earlier  in  Europe  than  the  return  of  the 
French  and  English  armies  from  Egypt,  is  still  a  moot  point,  though 
long  considered,  and  argued  with  great  plausibility  on  either  side.  It 
is  probably  correct  that  they  have  appeared  after  epidemic  ophthalmia 
in  schools  and  unhealthy  places;  but  it  is  the  disease  of  the  soldier, 
rar  l^ox^y,  and  the  standing  subject  of  solicitude  to  his  medical 
officer.  Agglomeration  of  individuals  feeds  its  growth,  but  there  are 
other  points  not  so  well  ascertained  about  it.  For  instance,  a  certain 
quarter  may  happen  to  have  a  bad  name  for  ophthalmia,  and  successive 
relays  of  troops  suffer  there;  but  one  corps  will  enjoy  immunity, 
while  others  are  afflicted,  and  the  next  that  arrives  will  be  £ree  from 
attack.*  This  is  what  happened  at  Hythe  in  1805,  when,  in  the 
52nd  Regiment,  636  out  of  700  men  (mostly  Irish  recruits)  were 
affected,  while  the  43rd  Regiment  and  Lincolnshire  Militia,  in  the 
same  quarters,  escaped.  Such  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  not  ouly 
local  and  climatic  causes  were  involved,  but  something  which  un- 
determined acts  of  discipline  are  capable  of  correcting. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  introduction  and  course  of  the 
disease  apparently  offered  more  fitvourable  op|)ortuuities  for  study  than 

^  Of  the  Bame  order  of  facte  is  the  circmnstaiioe  of  the  Freneh  Boldiers  in  1SS2 
residiiig  in  the  Belgian  barracke  without  infection. 
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Poitugal;  men  of  scieDoe^  however,  have  been  £str  from  agreeing  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  malady  in  that  oountiy.  Senhor  Marques  mforms 
lis  that  many  have  oome  o^er  to  his  views  of  its  catarrhal  origin,  baaed 
upon  the  expressed  opinion  of  Maokeneiey  that  a  catarrhal  ophthalmia 
can  not  only  become  contagious,  bat  communicate  by  method  of 
contact  an  intensity  not  existing  in  the  primary  affection;  and  these 
views  are  strengthened  by  that  of  Desmarxes  of  Paris,  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  epidemic  granular  ophthalmias  may  become  con- 
tagious. To  arrive  at  the  verification  of  the  cause  which  he  suggests, 
he  treats  the  other  arguments  by  the  process  of  exclusion  j  in  the 
first  place,  he  notes  that  the  French  and  English  regiments  employed 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign  improved  on  their  return  to  Europe,  and 
that  the  English  regiments,  so  notoriously  affected  by  so-called 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  two  years  subsequently,  had  never  served  in  that 
campaign;  in  the  next  place,  tradition,  he  afiirms,  says  nothing  of 
those  Portuguese  troops  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the  English  in 
the  Peninsular  war  having  been  affected  by  ophthalmia,  nor  indeed 
was  there  a  single  case  of  granular  ophthalmia  ever  remarked  in  the 
Portuguese  hospitals  till  forty  years  subsequent  to  their  separation. 
In  the  Portuguese  African  possessions  there  is  no  epidemic  ophthalmia ; 
in  Brazil,  the  ophthalmia  which  is  generated  in  the  slave  ships  does 
not,  as  he  is  informed,  assume  the  granular  form;  he  therefore  ex- 
cludes these  sources  from  consideration.  From  the  association  with 
Belgian  troops  in  the  Pedro-Miguelite  war,  no  such  cases,  he  is  as- 
sured, occurred  either  in  Oporto  or  elsewhere.  There  remains  a 
Spanish  emigration,  twenty-eight  among  whom  were  affected  with  oph- 
thalmia of  the  ordinary  type,  two  only  had  small  granulations,  and  all 
got  completely  welL  There  have  been  a  few  other  noticeable  ophthalmias 
in  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the  present  generation :  one,  of  soldiers 
in  the  edifice  of  Desterro,  in  Lisbon,  without  great  intensity;  one  in 
Gra^a,  also  in  Lisbon,  where  all  the  soldiers  of  one  company  were 
affected  from  the  proximity  and  bad  construction  of  a  latrine,  but  it 
had  no  extension.  The  public  mind  has  chiefly  rested  on  the  single 
instance  of  the  community  of  Casa  Pia,  which  corresponds  to  the 
occurrence  communicated  by  Sir  P.  Macgregor,*  of  an  ophthalmic  epi- 
demic which  prevailed  in  Chelsea  Hospital  which  circumstance  ob- 
tained full  publicity  in  this  country.     Similar  facts  of  a  milder 

*  This  ophthalinia  was  ooosidered  by  Sir  Patrick  Macgr^or  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  but  in  children  it  was  not  so  fatal  to  vision.  It 
seems  to  ns  to  partake  somewhat  of  an  erysipelatous  character,  notwithstanding  that  the 
febrile  disturbaiiee,  except  in  serere  eases,  was  hardly  discernible.  '*  The  vessels  of 
the  tunica  coxQimetiya,"  says  Sir  P.  Macgregor,  "  were  distended  with  red  blood,  and 
the  tanica  conjunctiva  was  generally  so  thickened  as  to  form  an  elevated  border  round 
the  transparent  cornea.  This  state  was  often  accompanied  with  redness  of  the  skin 
ronnd  the  eye,  which  sometimes  extended  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  resembled 
in  colour  and  form  very  much  what  takes  place  in  the  eovt^pox  puakde  between 
the  ninth  and  twelfth  days  after  vaccination."  There  is  at  the  present  time  (January, 
1863)  prevalent  in  the  Austrian  capital  an  epidemic  ophthalmia,  which  Prof.  Arlt 
charausterizes  as  a  *'  catarrhal  erysipelatous  ophthalmia."  It  is  not  of  a  severe  type; 
the  lids  are  swollen,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva  veiy  red.  Prof.  Arlt  points  out 
that  Beer  described  a  catarrhal  ophthalmia  in  these  terms,  and  the  ooincideiit  pre- 
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cbanuster  oocnrred  in  tbe  College  of  Thildoncli,  near  Lonyain ;  and 
they  appear  as  phenomena  in  the  normal  histoiy  of  these  institntiona. 
The  oommnnitj  of  Caaa  Pia,  conmnting  of  some  handreds  of  boys 
and  girls,  inhabited  the  damp  and  sombre  edifice  of  Desterro  at 
Lisbon;  there  was  a  graveyard  and  much  dirt  and  filth  in  its 
vicinity,  bnt  no  prevailing  eye-complaints  among  tbe  neighbonrs. 
In  this  institution  a  serious  outbreak  of  ophthalmia  occurred  among 
the  pupils  in  1834,  they  consequently  removed  to  tbe  Gastello  St. 
Jorge,  and  thence  to  fielem ;  bnt  the  ophthalmia  still  clings  to  tbe 
community  with  repeated  ezaoerbationa  These  attacks,  called  purulent 
ophthalmia,  sometimes  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  have  continued  occasioai- 
ally  for  tbe  space  of  twenty-three  yean,  but  have  been  much  milder 
and  less  frequent  of  late. 

Senhor  Marques  was  at  pains  to  examine  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
community  of  Casa  Pia  at  a  recent  date;  out  of  about  900  boys  and 
girls,  he  found  in  35  to  40  (chiefly  boys)  a  sandy  condition  of  the 
palpebral  surfaces,  principally  in  the  external  angle  of  the  superior 
pal{)ebra;  in  a  few  cases  he  condden  that  hefou/nd  some  vesicles,  in 
others,  fleshy  granulations  on  a  turgid  and  slobbering  (6aMaei)  con- 
junctiva, when  boys  had  been  long  affected.  The  precursive  ophthalmia 
did  not  appear  to  have  differed  from  that  of  the  soldiers;  but  still,  he 
remarked  that  the  fleshy  granulations  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the 
palpebral  buHSmm,  as  occurred  in  them.  The  quarter  of  Desterro  was 
afterwards,  in  a  milder  degree,  disastrous  to  soldiers  quartered  there, 
who  became  affected  with  ophthalmia  som^  time  previous  to  1849;  it 
so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year  the  present  publication  went  to 
press — subsequently,  that  is,  to  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  the  army 
— there  were  extremely  few  granular  cases  in  the  quarter  of  Desterro. 

The  advent  of  granular  ophthalmia  in  the  army  of  Portugal  was 
well  marked,  and  could  not  escape  observation  under  the  monthly 
returns.  The  year  1849  was  ushered  in  by  a  spring  season  fiivourable 
to  diseases  of  a  catarrhal  biliary  type — such  as  bronchitis,  angina, 
small-pox,  and  measles — ^generally  followed  by  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
in  the  autumnal  season.  With  the  premature  rains  of  autunm,  the 
biliary  type  gave  way  to  the  catarrhal,  which  seemed  to  complicate  all 
disorders,  and  there  were  cases  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  among  the 
civil  population.  The  climate  of  Lisbon,  soft  and  mild  and  free  firom 
fog,  is  not  often  subject  to  this  constitution  of  atmosphere.  It  was  at 
this  period — namely,  June  or  May  at  the  earliest — ^that  a  noticeable 
deviation  occurred  froxsL  previous  statistics,  and  a  new  experience  of 
ophthalmic  surgery  ensued ;  from  this  time  forward  counting  eight  years, 
there  were  10,000  ophthalmic  cases  in  hospital;  whereas,  counting 
backwards  eight  years,  there  had  been  2187  only.  In  Lisbon  nearly 
all  the  regiments  became  affected,  but  the  Grenadiers  principally ;  hence 
it  was  called  among  the  people  the  ophthalmia  of  the  Grenadiers. 

valeDoe  of  eiynpelia  folly  jnstified  the  present  employment  of  the  epithet  (See 
Medical  Times,  Jan.  24th,  186S.)  We  may  remark,  that  the  one  thing  which  vae 
considered  to  charaoterixe  Egyptian  ophthalmia  was  the  fizst  appearanoe  of  the  inflam- 
matiou  in  the  lining  of  the  lower  eyelid. 
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The  features  of  the  disease  were  not  different  from  catarrhal 
ophthalmia — viz.,  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lidS)  especially  at  the  external  angle^  and  where  it  adheres  to  the  margins ; 
more  or  leas  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
minute  flocculi  floating  in  a  few  drops  of  lachiymal  aecretion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  conjunctival  sac  ;  adhering  lids  during  the  night ;  villo- 
sities  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva;  in  some 
cases  small,  scarcely  visible  granulations,  and  there  was  little  pain  or 
photophobia.  Soon  after  the  ophthalmia  had  declared  itself  in  Lisbon^ 
that  is,  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
ophthalmia  ran  high  in  that  city,  a  similar  affection  appeared  in  the 
3rd  Regiment  at  Yianna  da  Oastello,  sixty-three  leagues  from  the 
capital,  without  any  interchange  of  soldiers,*  favoured,  as  it  seems,  by 
winds  from  the  north,  and  much  rain.  In  this  regiment  it  assumed  a 
graver  form  ;  of  71  patients  who  entered  the  hospital  at  this  period, 
32  lost  one  or  both  eyes  from  various  complications.  Unfortunately, 
through  different  movements  of  troops  resolved  on  for  1850,  the  disease 
very  soon  spread  though  the  army.  A  commission  subsequently 
appointed  to  report  on  the  disease,  found — 

"  Considerable  injection,  or  rather  stain,  of  the  tarsal  mucous  membrane, 
near  its  adherent  edge,  co-existing  with  granulations  which  were  sometmes 
vesicular.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  had  been  no  great  amount 
of  inflammation  or  of  subjective  symptoms;  but  in  many  others,  instead  of  beine 
limited  in  seat,  it  spread  to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  producing  epiphora  ana 
some  photophobia,  or  even  chemosis,  great  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lids, 
secretion  or  pus,  strong  ^ain  in  the  orbit  and  forehead — ^in  fine,  all  that  consti- 
tutes purulent  ophthalmia.  On  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  the  conjunc- 
tival surface  was  discernible,  and  the  eye  presented  granulations,  nearly  always 
fleshy,  occupying  all  the  palpebral  mucous  membrane.  After  the  phlogosis  had 
tennmated,  and  nothing  remained  but  these  morbid  productions,  relapses  of 
inflammation  occurred,  and  the  same  thing  happened  during  the  treatment  of 
the  granulations.  Chronic  inflammatory  action,  often  of  long  continuance, 
was  not  unfreauent,  during  which  the  granulations  became  established,  so 
that  in  fact  tneir  production  was  favoured  by  both  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation." 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  at  this  period  was  in  exact  corre- 
spondence with  the  existing  state  of  ophthalmic  science  in  Europe ;  it 
was  mostly  mixed  or  varied,  according  as  the  ingenuity  or  experience 

*  '*  The  north  wind,*'  says  Senhor  Marques,  ''that  blew  with  violeooe  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  was  followed  by  very  abundant  rains  till  the  middle  of 
November,  oeeadoning  great  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  causing  a  great  tendency 
to  inflammations  of  the  eye  even  amoDg  the  ciyil  population.  The  conclusion  we 
have  to  draw  from  these  facts  is  evident :  it  is  true  that  as  regards  the  8rd  Regiment 
it  was  considered  to  derive  its  affection  from  a  soldier  who  had  been  treated  for  a 
blennorrhagic  ophthalmia  in  the  hospital  of  the  Villa  d*Arcos  ;  but  this  soldier  had 
arrive^  blind  at  Yianna  da  Oastello  in  December,  1848,  in  order  to  enter  directly  the 
hospital  of  the  regiment,  whence  he  received  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  It  is, 
moreover,  worthy  of  note,  that  this  private  belonged  to  the  4th  company,  and  the 
affection  commenced  in  the  2nd  company.  The  ophthalmia  in  this  case  was  coDsidered 
to  be  syphilitic  because  he  had  been  treated  for  bubo  some  time  previous,  and  when 
he  came  to  Yianna  da  Oastello  he  had  on  him  a  cutaneous  eruption  with  every  cha- 
racter of  secondary  syphilis.  It  is  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated  that  we  are  fiokr  from 
attaching  to  the  present  fact  the  importance  it  has  attained." 
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of  the  snrgeoD  might  dictate.  As  maj  be  aormised,  a  corractiye  power 
was  thus  broagbt  to  bear  on  the  mass  of  the  diaeaae.  Hygienic  mea- 
Bares  were  not  n^lected,  and  there  were  oommiaaioaa  of  ciTil  and 
niilitaiy  aargeons  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject.  The  GrenadierB 
were  exchanged  to  other  quarters,  general  and  daily  inspections  were 
pnt  in  force  in  the  Ci4)ital  for  the  immediate  isoUitiou  of  any  recent 
cases ;  a  special  ophthalmic  hospital  was  established,  grsat  attention  to 
cleanliness  recommended,  special  wards  were  set  impart  for  granolar 
convalescents,  and  sabseqnently  a  separate  hoapital  was  arranged  for 
them  distinct  from  other  cases  of  disease. 

In  1850,  the  second  year  of  the  ophthalmia,  there  were  2S25  cases, 
and  the  sanitary  regulations  became  more  minute  and  stringent ;  every 
soldier  had  his  towel ;  great  attention  was  given  to  food ;  drill  and 
parade  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  special  hygiene,  with  exemp- 
tion from  drill  of  cases  in  the  least  degree  implicated  ;  in  fine,  nothing 
was  omitted  that  scruple  could  dictate,  but  still  the  disease  did  not 
yield.  Among  therapeutic  means,  the  nitrate  of  silver  held  the  first 
place,  but  many  vaunted  methods  of  treatment  failed  in  the  triaL  In 
this  year  occurred  those  dispositions  of  troops  which  disseminated 
the  complaint  The  regiments  from  Lisbon  took  it  with  them  to 
Ouarda,  and  the  2nd  Battalion  of  Ga9adores,  who  exchanged  from 
thence  to  Lisbon,  became  the  most  affected  of  all  the  garrison  in  the 
capital  (four  hundred  and  forty-five  entries  during  that  year).  Some 
of  the  Qrenadiers  carried  it  to  Elvas. 

In  the  year  1851,  nearly  all  the  army  and  the  military  prisons  had 
experience  of  the  disease,  but  somewhat  of  its  intensity  had  abated. 
It  seemed  to  spare  the  regiments  first  attacked,  and  this  improvement 
continued  during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  some  exacerbatiousi  we 
may  say  that  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution  of  cases  in  the  year 
1852. 

Much  benefit  had  been  anticipated  from  sea-bathing  about  thia  time, 
and  it  was  accordingly  tried  to  a  full  extent  at  Belem,  where  there 
was  an  ophthalmic  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  Senhor  Sa  da  Mendes;  we  shall  reproduce  his 
final  experience — 

"  That  sea-baths  do  not  alwajp  produce  salataiy  effects  in  patients  with  the 
military  ophthalmia ;  that  sometimes  to  obtain  the  required  result  it  was  neces- 
sarT  to  assist  the  treatment  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  that,  in  some  cases, 
baths  were  more  nrejudicial  than  useful,  because  ihej  accelerated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  granulations ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  efficacy  was  well  marked 
in  cases  in  which  the  conjunctiva  showed  chiefly  some  vestiges  of  ophthalmia. 
Ilowever,  the  action  of  baths  was  various,  according  to  constitution  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  complaint ;  it  was  very  necessary  to  exercise  a  watchful 
attention  to  appreciate  conditions  and  occasions  tending  to  a  good  result. 

*'The  state  in  which  some  of  the  patients  continue,"  he  says,  "is  de- 
plorable (speaking  of  cases  that  have  been  long  in  fielem) ;  this  condition  is 
an  occasion  of  despair  to  them,  and  of  disquietude  to  the  faculty.  Some  are 
affected  by  fleshy  cartilaginous  granulations  of  such  an  obstinate  character  as 
to  remain  stationary  after  months  of  treatment,  and  never  improving  without 
relapse.  In  other  patients  you  see  the  eyelids  thickened  and  indurated,  with 
slobbering  (babosa)  conjunciiva  presentuig  irregularities  in  Uie  supei^oies^ 
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the  result  of  ulcers  and  cauterizations  practised  with  a  viev  to  cnre,  and 
all  elsewhere  ooyered  witb  these  morbid  prodnots  in  the  parts  which  are  not 
ulcerated  or  cicatrized.  In  some  instances  these  conditions  are  accom- 
panied by  photophobia  and  epiphora^  and  in  all  the  treatment  is  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory. 

"  Finally,  in  other  cases,  what  we  have  described  is  complicated  with  p^- 
nus,  ulcers,  cicatrices,  opacities  from  keratitis,  hernias  of  the  iris,  synechia, 
afmblepharons  and  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes.  To  these  various  forms  of 
aisease  is  superadded  a  scorbutic  condition  puil^  dae  to  an  alimentation 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  material,  but  too  little  excitins  and  varied,  partly  also 
to  the  moral  depression  experienced  by  the  patients  under  pressure  of  a  com- 
plaint which  admits  of  little  relief." 

Things  were  at  this  pass  when  the  Minister  of  War,  under  the  advice 
of  the  consulting  surgeon-in-ohief  of  the  army,  J.  A.  S.  Terxeira,  re- 
solved on  a  minute  inspection  of  every  regiment  as  regards  the  oph- 
thalmic patients,  in  order  to  classify  them  as  follows: — 

I.  All  subject  to  ophthalmia  who  have  been  long  and  frequently  in 
hospital,  or  who  have  been  kept  long  in  the  convalescent  wards  without 
complete  cure,  if  they  can  be  returned  to  their  districts  without  fear 
of  blindness  or  prejudice  to  their  complaint,  shall  receive  a  present 
discharge. 

II.  All  those  who,  for  reasons  above-mentioned,  give  no  prospect  of 
cure,  but  have  their  eyes  more  or  less  injured  by  the  complaint,  shall 
be  received  into  the  class  of  pensioners. 

III.  All  who  have  affections  of  the  eye  susceptible  of  cure  shall 
enter  the  hospital  until  a  deBnite  result  shall  ensue. 

This  was  the  first  efficient  blow  dealt  to  the  ophthalmia  in  Portugal; 
its  success  has  been  most  marked,  as  shown  in  the  present  returns ;  but 
the  dismissal  of  so  many  diseased  persons  to  their  homes  seems  a  grave 
action,  to  which  the  Sardinian  Oovemment,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, refused  to  resort.  In  the  course  of  his  arguments,  Senhor 
Marques  attributes  much  of  the  immunity  of  armies  in  the  previous 
centuries  to  the  habit  of  quartering  soldiers  by  billets  in  the  towns  as 
well  as  in  barracks.* 

It  was  not  until  a  later  date  that  the  Portuguese  surgeons,  among 
whom  the  name  of  Senhor  Sa  Mendes  prominently  appears,  arrived  at 
a  method  of  treatment  which  Senhor  Marques  considers  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  management  of  this  disease:  though  derived  from 
this  country,  the  application  of  it  is  so  far  due  to  Portuguese  surgery 
as  to  justify  the  fullest  claim  on  their  part.  This  treatment  consusts 
in  the  method  of  scarification  as  practised  by  Mr.  France,  of  Guy*s 
Hospital  In  the  *  Londres  Medica,*  Senhor  Marques  points  out  that 
when  he  visited  Fort  Pitt,  he  found  the  military  surgeons  unaware  of 
its  application  to  these  disorders,  and  far  from  coinciding  with  his 
recommendation  of  it.  This  plan  of  treatment  does  not  suit  recent 
cases  with  existing  inflammation,  but  only  serves  to  irritate  them;  it 

*  Senhor  Sa  Mendes  has  seen  many  become  grannlarly  affected  {grantdoaoa)  in  a 
few  days.  In  some,  these  bodies  come  first  in  Uie  upper,  in  others  in  the  lower  lid, 
and  vice  vend,  sometimes  in  one^  sometimes  in  the  other  eye,  from  no  other  apparent 
caose  than  stay  in  hospital.  In  Belgium  it  was  stated  that  twenty-four  hours  were 
sufficient  for  the  development  of  vesicular  granulations. 
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18  the  older  cases  of  fleshy  granulations,  more  or  less  advanced,  oompli* 
cated  with  pannos,  keratitic  ulcers,  dec.,  that  it  suits;  with  these  it  fairJy 
produces  wonders;  under  this  method,  also,  the  vesicular  granula- 
tions improve  and  fade  away;  the  fleshy,  if  recent  and  newly-treated, 
last  longer,  but  eventually  get  welL  The  exact  procedure  of  Senhor 
8a  Mendes  is  as  follows: — 

"  With  the  scarificator  of  Desmarrcs  he  makes  on  the  palpebral  surface  a  great 
number  of  small  incisions,  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  very  snperncial, 
and  not  extending  far.  Their  number  should  vary  according  to  the  surface 
affected  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  granulations ;  but  in  the  worst  cases,  they 
should  be  forty  or  nfty  of  one  or  two  millimetres  each.  If  deeper  or  more 
extensive,  they  might  mvolve  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  eren  the 
tarsal  cartilages,  producing  considerable  cicatrices,  which  it  is  best  to  avoid* 
In  general,  the  granulations  alone  are  divided.  The  ^  incisions  having  been 
maae,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow,  and  the  evacuation  is  facilitated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lukewarm  water ;  meanwhile,  a  degree  of  liberty  should  be  afforded 
to  the  lid,  which  is  turned  back  to  its  normal  position.  When  the  blood  ceases 
to  flow,  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  applied  more  or  less  lightly,  according  to 
the  individual. 

"  Sometimes  from  the  beginninff,  and  nearly  always  towards  the  end  of  the 
treatment,  the  blood  flows  scanti^,  which  b  an  advantage,  as  it  allows  the 
application  of  the  bluestone.  When  there  b  no  further  need  of  scarifications, 
tne  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  ointment  of  red  precipitate  should  be  used  to 
finish  the  cure." 

There  is  no  rule  for  repeating  the  scarifications,  but  generally,  in  the 
chronic  and  old  cases,  they  must  be  used  more  frequently  than  in  cases 
which  are  recent  and  acute :  so  that  the  first  may  require  it  every  daj, 
the  second  every  two  days.  The  treatment  may  occupy  a  month,  and 
even  some  months.  This  method  leads  to  a  cure  without  complications, 
And  generally  complete.  As  subsidiaiy  to  treatment,  the  Portuguese 
surgeons  employ  section  of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  to  prevent 
friction  from  granulations,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  number  of 
keratitic  complicationa  The  lapis  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  with 
great  reserve,  with  a  very  light  touch,  and  at  rare  intervals,  except  in 
very  exceptional  obstinate  cases.  The  proto-chloruret  of  iron,  30^  is 
occasionally  used.  The  treatment  of  M.  Buys  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  had  no  success.  Cyanogen  is  mentioned  as  their  remedy  against 
photophobia. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  enter  minutely  into  hy- 
giene. If  a  quarter  is  very  bad,  it  should  be  broken  up ;  by  abandoning 
their  barracks,  the  Danish  troops  got  the  better  of  the  disease;  every  object 
in  an  unwholesome  dwelling  is  a  source  of  infection ;  the  soldier  should 
have  his  towel;  he  should  wash,  Mussulman-like,  in  running  water; 
every  private  coming  from  an  infected  spot  should  undergo  ablution  with 
soap,  and  his  garments  be  purified.  Some  precautions  seem  overdone, 
such  as  the  prescription  of  linen  sheets  by  the  congress,  not  so  strange 
in  that  flax-growing  country;  so  also  the  admixture  of  vinegar  to 
water  in  washing  the  face ;  one  may  hesitate  also  as  to  the  admission 
of  night-air  into  dormitories.  M.  Decaisne,  of  the  Belgian  service,  at- 
tributes granulations  entirely  to  an  irritation  derived  from  drill  and 
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the  specialties  of  a  soldier's  duty ;  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
a  minute  attention  has  been  shown  to  points  of  convenience  in  dress; 
the  fit  of  the  stock  was  in  Belgium  the  subject  of  a  circular  by  the 
Minister  of  War  during  the  prevalence  of  the  so-called  army  ophthalmia 
there;  all  that  in  dress  constricts  the  neck,  or  chest,  or  head,  should 
be  relieved;  the  width  of  the  collar  of  the  coat,  its  fastening,  that  of 
the  vest  underneath,  if  worn,  should  be  objects  of  care.  The  subject 
has  been  amply  discussed  in  the  'Revue  Militaire  Beige,*  1823.  The 
soldier  should  never  go  out  to  drill  without  a  peak  to  his  cap,  and 
it  is  better  for  him  to  have  his  back  to  the  sun. 

The  ophthalmias  now  met  with  (1859)  in  the  military  hospital  of 
Lisbon  are,  for  the  most  part,  old  cases,  undergoing  treatment  for  com- 
plications, chiefly  of  the  cornea ;  most  of  them  have  fleshy  granulations ; 
there  are  also  fresh  cases  occasionally.  Their  description  may  be  in- 
structive as  regards  the  present  state  of  ophthalmia  in  Portugal. 

'*  In  the  earrison  of  Lisbon  one  meets  with  some  soldiers  displaying  small 
conjunctival  granulations,  in  the  form  of  the  finest  sand,  accumulated  in  the 
conjunctivo-palpebral  angles,  especially  in  the  external ;  in  some  of  these  one 
eren  meets  with  various  vesicles,  sometimes  dispersed,  sometimes  disposed  in 
series  on  the  adhering  margins  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  Li  this  state,  Senhor 
8a  Mendes  considered  it  oetter  not  to  subject  the  patients  to  treatment  in 
hospital,  because  he  had  noticed,  whenever  he  sought  to  combat  these  vesicles, 
either  by  energetic  or  mild  applications,  the  disease  only  gained  ground,  and  a 
serious  complication  occurred  out  of  a  benign  affection.  Senhor  Sa  Mendes 
observed  some  of  these  cases  for  a  long  time,  and  never  could  find  that  they 
underwent  development,  nor  that  such  granulations  affected  the  efficiency  of 
the  soldier." 

In  closing  our  review  of  Senhor  Marques'  M^moires,  we  abstain 
from  giving  a  decided  opinion  of  our  own  in  favour  of  the  exclusive 
catarrhal  origin  of  this  malady.  The  period  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  it  was  as  "  out  of  date'*  to  declare  oneself  a  contagionist,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  present  day  to  say  anything  that  might  militate 
against  free  trade;  there  has  been  a  sort  of  revulsion  since.  Certainly 
the  very  striking  facts  displayed  in  the  outbreak  of  ophthalmia  in  this 
country  at  a  short  interval  after  the  Egyptian  campaign ;  the  general 
opinion  entertained  of  the  non-existence  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia 
in  Belgium  prior  to  Waterloo;  its  persistence  in  the  English  army  of 
occupation  cantoned  in  France,  with  many  exacerbations ;  and  also  its 
well  ascertained  existence  in  French  hospitals  of  that  period ;  add  to 
which,  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  Hussian  commanders  that  it  was 
brought  with  them  from  Paris  in  1814;  aU  these  facts  have  lefb  the 
impression  on  the  mind  of  some  quite  especial  virus  being  concerned 
in  its  transmission.  We  do  not  contend  for  the  expression  "  granular 
virus,"  nor  will  be  tempted  to  class  it  with  bleunorrhagia — a  disease 
almost  as  limited  in  its  seat,  but  with  a  wider  range  of  sympathies  in 
the  frame;  nor  shall  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  dogmatic  assertion  the 
other  way. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  go  very  far  in  saying  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely impossible  that,  after  a  period  of  obscurity  (or  incubation)  of 
forty  years^  a  contagious  disease  may  be  suddenly  manifested  in  the 
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waj  we  bave  described.  Tbe  history  of  ooDUgiona  diseues,  however, 
IB  too  iocomplete  fur  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  Quite  recently 
facta  have  occurred  in  Italy  connected  with  the  syphilitic  poison  which 
have  taken  the  world  by  surprise.  It  occurred  to  ua  to  know,  at  no 
remote  period,  a  member  of  tbe  profession  who  suffered  from  oph- 
thalmia in  Egypt,  and  whose  eyes  were  a  subject  of  anxkty  to  him 
during  a  long  life  ever  after.  There  must  have  been  numerous  sioiilar 
foci  of  disease  in  Europe  capable  of  taking  effect  in  a  limited  degree 
upon  the  neighbouring  population.* 

We  intend  to  pass  in  review,  in  a  manner  neoeBsarily  incom|^te 
and  sketchy,  the  hospital  systems  which  Senhor  Marques  held  a  com- 
mission to  observe,  referring  to  the  pages  of  our  author,  or  rather  to 
the  systems  themselves,  those  who  are  inclined  to  make  themselves 
critically  master  of  the  subject 

What  most  excites  our  favourable  attention  in  the  Dutch  service,  is 
the  definite  purpose  and  unity  of  design  it  displays,  impaired,  however, 
in  its  results  by  some  defectn,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the  maintenance 
of  an  ifUendanee  similar  to  the  French. 

The  school  of  Utrecht  forms  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  service. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice  to  these  subjects^  but  shall  indicate 
some  of  the  prominent  points  of  each. 

The  hospitals  are  all  of  the  garrison  class;  in  each  of  them  the  head 
of  the  intmuiance  takes  the  name  of  director.  He  has  the  control  of 
the  hospital  orderlies,  who  are  not  formed  in  time  of  peace  into  a 
distinct  corps.  The  same  official  also  undertakes  the  hospital  accounts^ 
which,  according  to  our  author,  are  not  regulated  with  that  superiiu: 
skill  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  genius  of  the  nation; 
on  the  contrary, 

"A  standing  mistmst  and  extrMrdinary  precautions  against  every  possible 
abuse  subsist  as  a  rule  in  trtrj  division  of"^  the  Dutch  military  service,  leading 
infallibly  to  an  intricacy  of  detail  in  accounts,  and  with  it  to  such  an  endless 
amount  of  bookkeeping  and  rectifications  as  render  a  little  simplicity  recy 
desirahle." 

Hygiene,  practically  unknown  in  the  French  military  hospitals^  is 
at  the  same  low  ebb  here.     Those  of  Holland  are  noted  down  as  worse 

*  '*  We  repeat,**  njg  Senhor  Marques  <p.  110),  ''there  vai  ensting  opkthslmia 
voder  the  circiunstaacee  to  which  ve  allade,  bat  not  in  the  annj,  befon  1S49.  Is 
seeking  for  the  origin  of  military  ophthalmia  in  the  granular  affsetion  which  some- 
times occurs  in  the  dril  population,  and  which  flourished  lor  twenty-three  years 
among  the  pnpiU  of  Oua  Pia,  it  would  be  neoeasary  to  indicate  as  a  basis  theprimitiTe 
case,  the  starting  point,  in  the  old  granulations  of  eertaia  patients.  But  the  only 
ophthalmie  case  which  in  the  oommeneemeot  of  the  epidemic  in  Lisbon  disfOayed 
well-ma^ed  granulations,  appeared  in  the  Lisbon  Hospital  after  the  epidemic  disease 
had  ottered  on  iu  initial  ekage.  It  was  in  a  Grenadier  who  had  soflered  from  bkn- 
Botrhagie  ophthalmia  when  on  detachment  in  &Btaram,  lor  whidi  he  had  to  go  into 
*  ?T^  hospital— that  is,  into  the  hoqntal  of  a  RgiaMBt  whiiA  never  had  gianalar 
ophth^mia.  All  the  patients  who  since  June,  1849,  woe  raeeiTed  into  the  hospital 
^kir?  <^l*7«d  the  ophthalmie  ailecUon  in  its  initial  stage,  exeept  a  soldierof  the 
4  tfa  In&nt^,  who  had  an  inflanunation  of  a  rather  more  noticeable  chaiaeter  than 
ju!il?!5v  .^'^  in  this  caae  we  were  infonsed  by  the  patient  that  the  eompkint 
dated  from  three  days  prerioua.'*  ^^ 
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than  the  Portugnese.  The  Dutch  are  not  known  to  advantage  in  this 
class  of  institutions.  Even  the  hread  is  coarse  and  infeiior.  The  mere 
alimentation  of  the  soldier  in  hospital,  however,  is  estimated  at  half  a 
florin  daily;  meanwhile  his  pay  ceases,  except  one  halfpenny  per  diem. 
We  may  remark,  en  pasaarU,  the  extraordinary  proportions  of  tinea  in 
hospital  and  its  prevalence  in  the  country,  and  with  it  the  fact  that 
granular  ophthalmia  has  not  lately  prevailed. 

The  cadre  of  the  service  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  phin : 

Tadie  of  Ci^UficaiunUy  Amy  Bank,  Number,  and  Pentmnel  of  the  DepartmeiU 
of  Health  in  the  Netherlands  in  time  of  Peace. 

Pay, 
Qnalificatioii. 

Inspector 

Chief  officer  of  health  I  g^  ^  " 


Bank. 
Colonel     . 
Lieut.-Col. 
Major 


Officers  of  health 


1st  class  ...  Captam 


Pharmaceutists 


Lieutenant 
Sergeants 
Captain    . 
Lieutenant 
Sergeants 


Pupils 


2nd  class  . 
3rd  class  . 

ilst  class  . 
2nd  class  . 
3rd  dass  , 
/  Ist  class 
2nd  class  .  .  . 
3rd  class  .  .  , 
for  the  Marine .  . 
for  the  East  Indies 
^  for  the  West  Indies 


•      .»•    A 


No. 

1 

2 

4 

8 

8 

8 

50 

50 

3 

10 

13 

6 

16 

2 

24 

66 

9 


florins. 
4400 
3000 
2600 
2200  . 
1900  . 
3500  . 
1000  . 

800  . 
1600  . 

900  . 

800  . 

300  . 

200  . 

400  ! 
400  . 
500  . 


Pension, 
florins. 

..  1800 
,.  1500 
..  1300 
.  900 
.  900 
.  900 
.  600 
.  500 
.  900 
.  600 
.    500 


The  inspector-general  is  in  immediate  relation  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  he  resides  at  the  Hague,  where  are  located  the  medical  secretariat 
and  the  pharmaceutical  dep6t.  This  officer  regulates  the  army  medical 
service  and  that  of  the  civil  prisons  j  he  is  also  head  of  the  navy  service, 
with  some  difference  of  charge.  The  inspector-general  gives  a  monthly 
account  to  the  War  Minister  of  his  disposition  of  the  personnel;  and  the 
minister,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  him  of  the  movements  of  troops. 
The  medical  officers  of  the  highest  rank  are  required  to  perform  clinical 
duty,  and  this  is  felt  to  prejudice  the  service  and  to  he  an  imperfection. 
All,  except  the  highest  rank,  are  under  the  obligation  to  be  seen  in 
uniform,  with  the  military  hat  and  sword.  With  slight  variation,  the 
pharmaceutists  wear  the  same.  There  are  examinations  for  all  but  the 
highest  grades. 

"  In  the  garrisons  where  the  officers  of  health  are  employed  on  duty,  the 
highest  in  rank,  or  the  elder  in  the  service  where  there  are  two  of  the  same 
rank,  assumes  the  charee  of  directing  the  labours  of  the  others ;  the  pharma- 
ceutists also  fall  under liis  direction.  It  is  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service  of 
each  garrison  who,  according  to  the  orders  and  instruction  received  from  the 
inspector-general,  designates  the  official,  or  officer  of  health,  who  is  to  perform 
the  duty  in  anv  res^ment  or  fraction  of  a  regiment;  and  he  forthwith  com- 
municates to  tne  commander  of  the  force  the  name  of  the  particuhur  officer  he 
has  to  depend  upon  for  the  performance  of  the  sanitary  service.     When 
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a  battalion,  or  other  corps,  changes  its  garrison,  as  the  inspector-general 
has  received  notice  of  it  oeforehand,  it  is  he  who  designates  the  officers  of 
health  who  are  to  accompany  the  force ;  but  as  soon  as  the  regiment  or  battalion 
has  arri?ed  at  its  destination,  t)ie  officer  of  health  who  has  accompanied  it 
delivers  over  the  service  to  the  chief  health  official  of  the  garrison,  and  returns 
to  his  post.  When  it  is  a  division  or  brigade  that  goes  into  camp  or  under 
canvas,  the  inspector-general  designates  for  this  occasion  the  precise  number 
of  officers  of  health,  and  these  are  not  only  for  such  regiments  as  constitute 
the  division  and  brigade,  but  for  the  ambulances  of  the  same  division  and 
brigade." 

In  Holland,  the  medical  staff  have  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of 
treating  at  their  domiciles  the  officers,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  also  their  domeaUcSy  as  veil  as  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
soldiers.  There  is  not,  as  in  Belgium,  an  officer  detailed  for  this  duty, 
bnt  any  one  officer  is  liable  to  be  called  on,  as  preference  may  dictate ; 
civil  practice,  however,  is  otherwise  forbidden  to  them  ;  thus  it  may 
be  Been  how  very  dearly  a  good  officer  will  have  to  pay  for  his  superior 
reputation.  Such  extraneous  services  commonly  double  the  ordinary 
routine.  The  organized  class  of  pharmaceutists  is  cousiderable  in 
number — ^viz.,  twenty-six.  Each  hospital  has  two  of  them,  the  central 
depdt  has  five.  This  large  establishment,  worthy  of  note  in  many 
respects,  furnishes  the  army,  navy,  colonies,  and  priaon&  Its  large  ex- 
tent, its  economical  operations,  organization,  and  service  are  worthy  of 
admiration.  Here  also  are  preserved  the  surgical  appliances  and  am- 
bulance. The  mode  in  which  the  sanitary  service  is  conducted  in 
Holland  gives  rise  to  more  reflections  than  we  are  able  to  oondense — 

"  These  and  other  observations  gave  me  reason  to  reflect  on  many  an  incon- 
venience from  the  side  of  lay  directors  in  hospitals.  The  eyes  of  science  are 
subject  to  behold,  with  no  power  to  correct  them,  the  most  defective  arrange- 
ments possible*  the  duty  of  the  most  competent  officers  is  restricted  to  the 
exercise  of  medical  and  surgical  skill,  without  compriaing  therein  such  exi- 
gencies of  treatment  as  are  extraneous  to  the  pharmacv,  the  operating  box,  and 
the  kitchen.  Under  such  liauted  directions,  the  condition  of  a  room  prepared 
to  receive  patients  consists  entirely  in  a  comfortable  bed  and  cleanliness. 

"  Ventilation,  airing,  light,  space,  &c.,  are  not  attended  to,  or  if  so,  only  as 
secondary  things.  Tne  Netherlands,  as  well  as  Trance,  will  one  day  have  to 
diverge  from  the  extreme  thev  now  occupy  in  this  respect,  towards  that 
happy  medium  which  exists  in  Belgium,  while  England  ana  Portugal,  from  an 
opposite  extreme,  also  fertile  in  inconvenience  though  not  of  equal  magnitude, 
will  doubtless  concur  sooner  or  later  towards  a  class  of  views  justiQ^  every 
day  by  an  increasing  experience.*' 

The  medical  school  of  Utrecht  is  intended  to  secure  a  class  of  ser- 
vants for  the  army,  navy,  and  colonies,  on  a  sure  and  economical  scale, 
for  ten  years*  engagement  certain ;  after  twenty  years'  service,  they 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  civil  practice,  from  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously excluded.  The  professors,  ten  in  number,  with  two  subalterns, 
are  all  members  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  medical  service.  The 
examination  on  entrance  is  by  no  means  high.  Sixteen  to  twenty 
pupils  are  admitted  yearly.  Great  efibrts  are  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion, though  not  the  very  best  the  country  can  affi^rd.  The  system  of 
education  is  a  very  tight  one.     Scanty  holidays^  with  drill  for  sole 
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recreation.  It  has  a  strong  military  bent.  The  pupils  board  and  sleep 
in  the  town,  which,  as  regards  living,  is  about  the  cheapest  in  Holland. 
They  have  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction.  On  entering,  each  pupil 
receives  his  destination  for  army,  navy,  India,  or  the  colonies,  and  is 
educated  ad  hoc.  They  start  as  commissioned  officers  of  the  third 
class. 

It  is  in  Belgium  that  those  happy  arrangements  meet,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Senhor  Marques,  give  the  best  promise  of  efficiency  in  me- 
dical service — viz.,  liberality  on  the  part  ofthe€k>vemment,  a  sufficient 
d^ree  of  independence  in  the  administration,  with  opportunities  and 
provisions  which  stimulate  zeal,  and  guard  against  remissness.  We 
invite  the  study  of  our  readers  to  this  service,  which  is  at  once  an 
honour  to  the  king  and  the  nation. 

In  Belgium,  all  the  hospitals,  about  eleven  in  number,  are  garrison 
hospitals  of  the  first  or  second  class,  situated  in  the  several  districts 
whence  the  troops  are  summoned  for  mauoauvres  on  a  large  scale 
generally  once  a  year. 

The  Inspector-General  (immediate  to  the  War  Minister)  includes  in 
his  functions  the  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  services,  the 
civil  prisons,  and  some  other  dntiea  From  July  to  September  he 
in^ipect8  the  hospitals  as  chief  officer  of  health  and  hygiene,  with  well- 
defined  instructions  and  extensive  discretionary  powers.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  local  engineer  and  commissariat  officers  to  accompany  him  in 
his  inspections.  The  rank  and  number  of  his  subordinates  are  as 
follows :  One  chief  officer  of  health,  with  rank  of  colonel,  for  sub- 
inspections,  and  to  accompany  the  army  in  campaign.  Three  principal 
officers  (lieuteliant-colonels)  for  hospitals  of  the  first  class.  Those  of 
the  second  class  fall  to  the  garrison  surgeons  of  the  rank  of  major. 
Next  come  the  regimental  medical  officers,  and  then  the  first  and 
second  battalion  officers,  and,  finally,  the  assistant,  with  rank  of 
captain,  lieutenant,  and  sergeant  respectively.  The  assistant  serves 
two  years  to  become  battalion  officer.  There  are,  in  addition,  pupils 
who  serve  with  defined  duties ;  they  emanate  from  the  universities  of 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  and  Louvain ;  eight  or  ten  for  each  university, 
these  are,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  their  medical  curriculum.  At 
first  the  pupils  only  count  service,  but  advance  to  the  receipt  of  three 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  fi'ancs  yearly.  They  take  day  duty  at  the 
garrison  hospital  to  relieve  the  assistant-surgeon,  act  as  dressers, 
clinical  clerk,  perform  autopsies,  &a,  and  on  one  day  in  the  week  they 
compound  medicines.  They  reside  in  the  town.  On  admission  they 
must  be  bachelors  in  sciences  at  the  least,  but  are  mostly  chosen  from 
students  somewhat  advanced.  They  wear  uniform  without  embroidery. 
When  they  take  the  degree  of  doctor  they  are  received  as  assistant- 
medical  officer,  with  pay  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  per 
annum,  and  in  militcuy  gradation  they  have  counted  four  years' 
service. 

Besides  examinations,  which  form  a  guide  and  basis  for  promotion, 
a  regimental  surgeon  must  serve  as  such  four  years  before  he  can  bo 
garrison  surgeon,  in  which  post  he  must  be  three  years  in  order  to  be- 
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oome  principal  o&o&t,  again  the  nine  term  to  be  sub-inspector,  and 
two  jears  more  to  become  inspector-general. 

In  Belgium,  a  certain  connexion  which  they  claim  with  the  arm  j 
causes  a  large  class  to  use  the  pririle^^es  of  attendance  from  the  medical 
officers  of  the  service,  and  some  of  these  receive  batta  for  such  duty. 
TLe  civil  practitioners  are  infringed  upon  in  more  ways  than  one  by 
the  army  officers  entering  into  civil  practice,  obtaining  professorahipsy 
dbc,  which  occasions  many  of  the  latter  to  shirk  th^  examinations 
and  avoid  promotion. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  battalion  officers  thus  employed  at 
Brussels,  some  of  them  of  twenty  years*  fixed  residence  in  the  city. 
We  remember  something  of  this  kind  in  England,  when  votes  for 
parliament,  always  much  desired  in  small  constituencies,  were  especially 
valued  by  half-pay  officers  with  a  good  ledger  of  patients.  In  Belgium, 
this  is  allowed ;  the  officer  is  rarely  struck  off  the  list,  but  the  service 
suffers  and  jealousies  ensue. 

In  the  routine  of  the  hospitals,  the  garrison  medical  officer  sees  the 
patient  twice  a-day :  the  first  visit  early  in  the  morning.  The  diets 
are  arranged  over-night.  Senhor  Marques  considers  these  hospitals 
the  best  in  the  world.     Let  him  speak  for  himself : 

"  The  Belgian  military  hospital  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  military  chief 
or  local  military  commander  m  all  that  concerns  discipline.  For  its  medical 
direction,  there  is  the  principal  or  garrison  medical  officer.  For  administration 
and  accounts,  there  is  the  so-called  twrveillaiU  or  his  adjoini,  chosen  from  re- 
tired officers  of  the  army.  Under  this  arrangement,  all  flows  smoothly  enough. 
The  medical  director  attends  to  the  medical  requirements  and  hy^ene,  he  £s- 
poses  of  everything  in  this  respect,  even  as  to  the  food  and  cuink.  He  ex- 
amines and  superintends  the  pharmaceutical  service ;  in  short,  he  holds  in  hand 
all  that  he  can  require  to  further  his  proper  sense  of  obligation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administrative  employes  not  being  interfered  with  by  the  medical 
officer,  keep  themselves  in  tneir  proper  places.  They  are  responaihle  for  the 
hospital  property,  for  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the  diets,  and  also  for 
the  execution  of  the  hygienic  arrangements  determined  on ;  but  they  cannot 
change  a  nurse  (orderly)  from  one  ward  to  the  other  without  permission  from 
the  medical  officer.  It  is  easy  to  f^ee  the  difference  there  is  between  these  ad- 
ministrative appointments  anathe  intendanlt  of  the  military  hospitals  in  France ; 
and  this  view  establishes  what  I  have  already  expressed  in  my  notice  on  the 
medical  service  in  the  Netherlands — vis.,  that  the  system  before  us  is  of  all 
the  most  advantageous,  holding  as  it  does  the  middle  place  between  the  French 
and  English  system,  which  last  is  also  that  of  the  Portuguese. 

"For  my  j>art,  I  believe  that  the  essential  condition  of  increased  utilitr  in 
military  hospitals  consists  in  a  concentration  of  authority  in  the  medical  omcer 
as  regards  every  branch  and  thing  in  which  his  especial  mformation  is  a  requi- 
site, and  in  setting  apart  accounts,  bookkeeping,  and  administrative  work  for 
some  person  who  is  expressly  forbidden  to  iuteitere  with  the  medical  officer — 
nay,  more,  who  is  bound  to  see  him  satisfied  in  every  act  of  hygiene  according 
as  he  may  direct. 

"  For  guarantee  and  security  of  the  administrator,  I  prefer  the  hail  and 
bonds  that  are  required  in  Belgium  to  the  kind  of  responsibility  which  is  in 
use  with  us. 

"  In  the  way  I  have. stated  the  service  in  mDitary  hospitals  in  Belgium  works 
exceedingly  well,  but  to  these  elements  of  service  there  are  others  conjoined — 
viz.,  the  regimental  and  battalion  medical  officers,  each  with  thdr  appointed  duty, 
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the  assistant-surgeons,  the  medico-militaiy  pupils ;  the  sisters  of  oharitj,  the 
hospital  orderlies  and  sergeants,  members  of  an  administrative  corps  established 
in  1863." 

The  hospital  at  BruBsels  has  between  200  and  300  beds  for  patients. 
Id  its  medical  and  pharmaceatical  service  it  comprises  one  chief  phj- 
fdcian  (sub-inspector),  2  assistants,  10  pupils,  1  chief  pharmaceutist, 
2  of  second  and  third  class,  3  pharmaceutical  pupils,  6  head  orderlies, 
15  orderlies,  and  11  sisters  of  chaiitj;  in  all,  51  employes,  besides  the 
administrative  department 

"  The  hospital  at  Brussels  (says  our  author)  has  a  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation  extended  to  all  the  chief  dependencies  of  the  establidhment  (two 
caloriferes  of  Joises,  of  Li^,  for  each  ward,  with  chimneys  d' Arcet  in  the  upper 
flights),  and  everywhere  a  degree  of  cleanliness  that  is  unsurpassable.  The  floors 
are  well  waxed,  tne  furniture  and  patients'  clothes  superior  to  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  any  other  hospital,  and  also  the  utensils  of  a  better  appearance  and 
in  better  condition  than  I  have  ever  met  with  in  similar  institutions.  Each  patient 
has  an  elegant  iron  bed,  with  a  paillasse  twenty  centimetres  high,  a  mattress, 
linen  sheets,  counterpanes,  white  blankets,  and  large  pillows.  At  the  head  of 
the  bed  is  a  shelf,  forming  one  with  the  bed,  for  convenient  use,  and  in  the 
middle  a  frame  for  the  card.  In  connexion  with  the  frame,  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  name  of  the  disease,  written  my  on  a  black  ground.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  beds  there  are  arm-chairs  for  those  who  can  get  up. 
Each  ward  has  in  a  species  of  framework  two  barrels  raised  hi^h  up,  with  taps 
at  their  lower  part ;  one  serves  for  water,  one  for  tisane,  acoordmg  to  direction* 

"  Amon^  the  articles  which  a  patient  receives  are  a  loose  coat  and  a  neck- 
haudkerchief.  All  patients  out  of  bed  or  sitting  up  are  directed  to  wear  such 
a  necktie.  Among  the  constant  appliances  of  tne  wards  one  remarks  a  curtain 
supported  by  three  columns,  lised  as  a  screen,"  &c. 

Our  author  does  not  omit  to  notice  the  central  pharmacy  at  Brussels, 
a  grander  establishment  than  that  at  the  Hague,  founded  apparently 
with  a  view  rather  to  perfection  of  service  than  to  economical  considera- 
tions. The  considerable  number  of  persons  who  claim  privileges  in  con- 
nexion with  the  army  necessitate  a  large  staflT.  The  civil  prisons,  the 
marine,  and  the  railroads  are  furnished  with  medicine  through  the 
operation  of  the  War  Minister;  these  last  better  and  cheaper  than  they 
could  do  it  themselves,  with  a  slightly  favourable  balance  to  the  State. 

The  pharmacy  is  supplied  by  tender;  the  chemicals  are  accurately 
analysed;  even  of  the  water  of  crystallization' of  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  ^ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.),  an  exact  estimate  is  made  for  calcu- 
lation of  discount;  every  care  is  tiaken  to  ensure  preservation  and 
rotation  of  drugs,  economy,  dec.  The  War  Minister  settles  and  approves 
the  accounts,  and  regulates  everything,  even  to  minute  particukrs. 

The  surgical  instruments  and  ambulances  are  collected  there.  A 
plan  of  one  of  these  last  accompanies  the  work  under  review,  and  is 
recommended  by  our  author  for  its  unparalleled  simplicity.  The 
smallest  caisse  of  the  French  army  comprises  more,  he  says,  and  is  of 
equal  excellence  in  its  way. 

As  regards  the  pharmaceutical  staflT  in  Belgium,  it  is  very  complete. 
It  consists  of  a  principal  pharmaceutist,  bearing  the  rank  of  major, 
6  ofl&cers  of  the  first  class,  with  the  grade  of  captain,  10  of  the  second 
class  (lieutenants),  and  14  of  the  third  class  (sergeants). 
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The  inspections  of  the  sick  and  disabled  are  of  great  simplicity. 
Thej  are  arranged  on  the  following  plan : — 

1.  Illnesses  and  deformities  exempting  bj  the  sole  hct  of  their 
existence. 

2.  The  same  exempting  temporarily  or  defiaitively,  according  to 
their  degree. 

3.  Those  requiring  exemption  for  a  year  or  more,  or  that  the  in* 
spected  should  be  referred  to  the  district  commander  to  be  under  ob« 
servation  in  the  hospitals.  The  degree  of  illness  is  often  marked  by  the 
terms  ''  considerable,*'  **  grave,**  **  habitual,'' ''  extensive.**  The  incurable 
alone  are  marked  as  "  incapabla**  Other  maladies,  as  myopia,  are  the 
subject  of  special  investigations.*  Besides  these  tables,  intended  for  early 
years  of  service,  there  is  another  for  pensioners,  with  the  history  of  acci- 
dents, &c     This  comprehends  all  we  shall  say  of  the  Belgian  army. 

The  subject  of  Sisters  of  Charity  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over, 
and  keeping  in  view  the  public  events  which  have  occurred  in  respect 
to  them  at  a  more  recent  date  in  Portngal,t  we  shall  be  careful  that 
8enhor  Marques  does  not  incur  a  greater  responsibility  with  regard 
to  them  than  his  expressed  opinions  warrant,  so  far  as  these  may 
have  tended  to  form  a  public  opinion.  It  is  incontestable  that  the 
result  of  his  obser>'atu>n8  is  adverse  to  the  employment  in  the  service 
of  military  hospitab  of  ladies  who  are  ''religious**  devotees,  yet  not 
wholly  so,  nor  without  reservation.  Ad  mitted,  that  i  n  civil  hospitals  their 
employment  is  a  success,  sanctioned  in  some  countries  by  long  use  and 
experience,  this  success  is  attributed  to  the  laborious  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  duties  performed,  necessitating  an  earnestness  of  character 
devoid  of  frivolity  and  calculation.  On  the  score  of  economy,  it  seems 
justified  by  the  very  low  rate  of  pay  afforded  to  the  ordinary  assistance, 
which  would  seem  to  render  indispensable  the  gratuitous  ministrations 
of  a  more  highly  educated  class.  Nevertheless,  even  in  civil  hospitals 
a  want  of  promptitude,  a  turning  aside  to  religious  duties  at  in- 
convenient hours,  and  occasionally  a  resistance  to  the  orders  of  the 
faculty  ,$  have  sometimes  given  occasion  for  regret.  Senhor  Marques  has, 

*  The  faulty  sooommodation  for  eje  patients  in  the  BninelB  hospitals  it  a  cnbjeet  of 
reproach  considering  what  they  have  suffered  from  ophthalmia  in  Belgium.  It  is  an 
inconsistency.  Their  latrines  are  also  detestable,  on  a  level  with  the  French.  Apropos 
of  this  subject,  we  may  mention  the  latrinas  inodorai  of  8r.  Olireira  Fimentel ;  bj 
a  process  resembling  that  of  D*Aroet,  this  &mous  chemist  disinfects  the  solid  matter 
by  carbonized  turf  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  in  equal  quantity  to  the  matter 
infected.  For  disinfection  of  the  urine  he  uses  small  portions  of  the  mother  waters 
from  the  salt-pans  of  the  Tagus  and  Sado,  or  small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  add. 

t  The  ScBun  de  Ckariti  located  in  Portugal  were  a  French  community,  of  no  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  sufficiently  so  as  to  be  noticeable.  More  than  a  year  since 
they  were  dismissed  from  Portugal  under  a  ministry  of  the  same  shade  of  opini<Hi  as 
had  introduced  them  under  Pedro  V.  This  occurrence  seems  to  have  happened  from 
no  firm  conviction  of  opinion,  but  under  the  view  of  an  election  cry,  foreigners  not 
being  in  favour  with  the  masses.  They  were  never  employed  in  the  militaiy  hospitals, 
but  In  schools  and  elsewhere.  Their  departure  was  the  occasion  of  the  **  old  parties** 
(Miguelite)  withdrawing  their  sabecriptions ;  but  this  will  probably  be  only  temporaiy. 

i  Without  excusing  such  occasional  resistance,  we  can  quite  understand  that  it 
is  not  wholly  surprising,  as  we  have  in  some  of  the  Continental  hospitals  seen  the 
sisters  treated  by  the  medical  officers  with  the  great«it  rudeness  and  harahaet. 
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we  may  say,  formed  a  different  estimate  of  the  services  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  iu  France  and  in  Belgium.  In  the  latter  country,  their 
functions  in  the  military  hospitals  date  from  more  than  twenty  years ; 
in  the  former,  it  is  only  since  the  Crimean  war  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  to  continue  their 
attendance  in  the  time  of  peace  at  the  Parisian  military  hospitals  of 
Yal  de  Grace  and  Gros  Caillou,  with  niue  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  fifly  beds  respectively.  To  introduce  twenty  of  these  ladies  into 
the  Gros  Caillou,  we  are,  to  our  surprise,  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
disutilize  space  for  beds  of  one  hundred  i)atient8.  Each  Sister  of 
Charity  (premihv  mise)  has  two  hundred  francs  on  joining,  he  states, 
four  hundred  yearly  for  alimentation,  two  hundred  francs  yearly  for 
clothing.* 

He  takes  a  modified  view  of  their  utility  in  Belgium,  in  which 
country  he  admires  the  neat  completeness  of  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments. But  here  his  objections  on  the  score  of  economy  fall  with  equals 
if  not  greater,  force.  Their  subsistence  is  not  less  than  one  thousand 
fitincs  per  annum.  At  Brussels  there  are  eleven  Sisters  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  patients  ;  not  one  attendant  the  less  is  required  on  their 
account.  For  instance,  in  the  military  hospital  of  Antwerp,  he  re- 
marks, they  had  eighteen  orderlies :  they  discharged  ten  and  took  on 
ten  Sisters  of  Charity ;  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  men  had  been 
wanted  back  again  by  twos  and  threes  till  "the  staff  of  eighteen  was 
complete,  plus  the  ten  Sisters  of  Charity.  His  objections  evidently 
arise  in  great  measure  from  utilitarian  prejudices. 

Senhor  Marques  concludes  somewhat  favourably  of  sisters  of  charity 
in  a  fixed  circle  of  duties,  in  a  restricted  number,  seven  or  eight  fur 
300  or  400  patients.  To  secure  efficiency,  they  should  be  the  subject 
of  exact,  not  to  say  severe,  personal  choice.  He  assigns  to  them  fever 
wards>  bad  surgical  cases,  and  the  ophthalmic  wards.  He  excludes 
them  from  the  convalescent  wards,  and  very  properly  from  the  chambers 
of  loathsomeness  and  impurity. 

From  circumstances  of  similarity,  Senhor  Marques  finds  less  to 
remark  upon  in  the  English  medical  service.  He  praises  the  wide 
discretion  allowed  to  the  director-general  in  his  field  of  duty,  and  con- 
siders it  to  impart  a  certain  ^n  to  its  operations  j  but  by  no  means  does 
he  approve  of  the  dependence  of  that  functionary  on  the  corroborative 
assistance  of  other  departments  (inspector-general  of  fortifications, 
barrack  department,  purveyor,  «fec.).  The  general  freedom  from  in- 
spection of  the  regimental  surgeon  he  thinks  suited  to  our  circumstances 
of  territory.  As  regards  the  hospitals,  he  feels  himself  compelled  to 
extenuate  any  error  his  sources  of  information  may  have  led  him  into, 
**  seeing  that,  from  the  regulation  in  force,  only  a  very  incomplete  idea 
can  be  formed  of  what  kind  of  hospitals  exist  for  the  treatment  of  the 
soldiery.**  '<  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer,**  he  says,  "  to  this  regulation, 

*  The  wages  of  ft  head-nurae  at  a  firsfc-dass  London  huspital  is  increased  from  201. 
a  year  for  three  years,  to  30^.  after,  by  additions  of  12.  yearly.  The  assistant-narses 
begin  with  16/.  yearly,  and  increase  by  half-a-gninea  a  year  to  202.  yearly.  The 
board  wages  are  It.  Id.  daily,  or  7s.  7 id.  weekly,  for  all  servants  alike.  Each  ser- 
vant has  also  weekly  rations  of  candle,  soap,  &c.,  eqnal  to  4s. 
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which,  from  its  unparalleled  dmplioity  in  some  things,  and  its  extreme 
prolixity  in  others,  is  very  £Eir  from  resembling  those  of  other  count rieA.** 

In  the  administration  of  the  regimental  hospital  by  the  surgeon- 
major,  he  disapproves  of  the  dependence  for  the  food  on  the  deputy- 
purveyor,  and  for  other  things,  <*  except  in  extraordinary  oases,"  on  the 
barrack  department  In  the  Portuguese  service  everything  fur  tbe 
use  of  the  regimental  hospital,  food,  utensils,  kc,  is  issued  from  a 
Bfiecial  department,  and  with  great  benefit,  as  he  deems,  to  the  service. 
The  report  in  duplicate  which  the  regimental  surgeon  is  called  on  to 
make  to  the  commanding  ofScer  and  to  the  director-general  when  any 
improvement  is  required  in  the  quarters,  is  not  different  from  the 
Portuguese  service,  but  seems  to  work  with  leas  obstruction  there. 
He  is  inclined  to  consider  that  the  convalescents  in  hospital  are  not 
sufficiently  under  disc^)line.  With  regard  to  the  hospital  corps,  from 
which  such  wholesome  results  have  been  obtained  on  the  Continent,  be 
regards  it  as  having  been  **  hastily  organised**  in  England,  *'  and  there- 
fore defective,  and  too  hastily  laid  aside  on  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  neceflsary  expenditure.**  As  to  this  point  he  is  too  firm  for  ns  not 
to  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  strong  conviction.  It  is  a  deficiency 
which  causes  him  some  surprise  in  so  liberal  a  nation  as  ours  ;*  so  also 
with  regard  to  the  restricted  list  of  medicaments;  there  is  no  limi- 
tation of  the  kind  in  Portugal ;  to  be  sure,  in  England  there  is  the 
liberty  which  the  medical  officer  possesses  of  travelling  out  of  the 
record  to  the  extent  of  twenty  shillings  a  quarter  for  articles  not  in 
the  list :  but  for  all  exceptional  cases  there  are  a  deluge  of  declarations, 
requisitions  in  duplicate,  and  correspondence,  which  altogether  do  not 
encourage  efficiency.  The  same  and  worse  with  each  application  of 
leeches,  which  it  is  well  known  the  soldier  would  never  have  the 
benefit  of,  but  for  the  liberality  of  his  officer.  In  ^Belgium  they  are 
freely  allowed,  and  there  is  a  Government  r^:ulation  that  every  leech 
should  be  divided  after  its  application,  to  ensure  its  destruction,  showing 
the  "  difierence  of  their  spirit" 

In  Portugal  there  are  not  similar  restrictions  as  to  large  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  regimental  surgeons;  this  appears  a  very  wholesome 
regulation  to  Senhor  Marques,  considering  the  excessive  readiness  the 
English  surgeons  display  in  this  field — the  Portuguese  surgeon  being 

*  Senhor  MsrqaM  teems  barely  to  have  apprehended  the  oonditioDS  of  our  hospital 
■ervice  through  the  "  Armj  Hoepital  Corps**  founded  by  warrant,  1857,  vhieh  now 
continues.  It  seems  to  offer  more  perfect  elements  of  discipline  than  the  Tery  liberal 
system  it  superseded.  The  soldiers  engaged  in  it  hare  the  privilege  of  *'  free  rations'* 
in  excess  of  regimental  pay.  This  is  the  principle  of  remuneration  adopted.  For 
inefficiency  they  are  subject  to  be  sent  back  to  the  ranks.  The  compounder  (surgery 
man)  has  a  shilling  a  day  extra ;  he  now  undergoes,  we  beliere,  some  kind  of  exami- 
nation for  pharmacy. 

The  medical  staff  corps,  established  in  1855,  and  superseded  in  1857,  was  more 
extensive  in  its  plan.  It  had  nine  companies,  eaeh  suited  to  an  hospital  of  500 
patients,  and  oonUined  702  individuals  in  aU.  The  steward  over  the  purveyor's 
department  had  5s.  daily  pay.  The  wardmaster,  4s,  ;  the  assistant  wardmastera, 
2s.  6d. ;  the  orderlies,  2a.  They  had  besides  free  rations  and  quarters,  with  army 
rank  of  serjeant-migor,  serjean^  eoiporal,  and  private.  Both  of  the  eorps  supple- 
mented the  Field  Ambulance. 
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of  a  mucli  more  conservative  turn  of  mind.  He  remarks  on  the  per- 
plexity created  by  the  instructions  for  inspection  in  minute  particu* 
lan'zation  of  diseases  (even  mental),  when  the  degree  of  ailment  and 
incapacity  of  the  individual  are  the  one  thing  necessary  to  be  specified. 
He  considers  this  duty  over-laboured  and  refined  into  unnecessary 
minuteness.  In  signing  the  monthly  nosological  map  in  Portugal,  the 
surgeon-major  is  not  required  to  refer  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
other  medical  officers  on  the  occasion^  npr  whence  the  "  leav^**  ema- 
nated. 

We  should  be  fortunate  if  it  were  foreign  to  our  duty  to  mention 
the  dbpassionate  observations  of  Senhor  Marques  on  the  central 
hospital  of  Fort  Pitt,  that  unwholesome  and  disheartening  receptacle, 
where  the  "  child  of  glory"  returns  from  heathen  lands  to  fulfil  his 
dream  of  "  home  and  beauty."  We  would  rather  banish  it  from  view, 
as  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  as  a  scandal  that  is  yet  recent.  May 
the  young  soldier  find  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  his  experience. 
We  can  detect  no  maliciousness  in  the  remark,  that  the  superior 
authorities  had  "  convenient  and  even  elegant  apartments,"  notwith- 
standing the  ugly  look  of  the  interior  of  the  hospital. 

Senhor  Marques  writes  warmly  in  favour  of  the  regimental  hospital, 
particulai'ly as  to  the  family  character  which  characterizes  it.  How  much 
must  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  the  surgeon  in  these  posts 
can  hardly,  we  think,  be  exaggerated.  These  are  the  hospitals  he 
would  retain  for  Portugal,  engrafting  on  them  an  element  borrowed 
from  the  Belgian  hospitals. 

"  The  difference,  however,  is  considerable  in  a  line  of  comparison  with  the 
French  system,  in  which  there  is  no  regimental  hospital,  properly  so  called, 
although  towards  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war  there  were  organized  some  regi- 
mental wards. 

"  The  ambulance  hospitals  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  their  organization. 
Each  eorpt  tParmie  in  time  of  war  has  its  separate  service,  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  ambulance  hospital  in  its  movements.  The  sick  and  wounded  are  passed 
on  from  them  to  the  general  hospitals.  Hence  the  surgeons  restrict  them- 
Kelres  to  the  simplest  dressings  that  may  be  necessary,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  escape  very  auickly  from  their  care  and  observation.  And  in  making 
tins  comparison,  I  hold  in  view  that  if  the  regiments  are  unembarrassed  by  tiie 
iaconvemence  of  a  hospital,  the  patients  do  not,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  military  men  who  observed  ooth  systems  in  the  Crimea,  obtain  the  same 
favourable  conditions  of  treatment  as  they  do  in  regimental  hospitals.  These 
observers  gave  the  palm  to  the  English  system,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  had  before  quoted  its  in^riority  as  compared  with  the  French. 

"  To  be  brief,  I  will  state  that,  in  relation  to  the  French  system,  the  manner 
of  organizing  the  English  service  has  every  advantage  which  can  result  from 
unity  and  completeness  in  the  medical,  dietetic,  or  to  explain  myself  better^ 
hygienic  service.  The  English  system  has  no  sous-intendant,  or  even  a  mere 
offieier  comptable^ithQ  can  forbid  at  his  bonplaUir  the  requisitions  the  clinicid 
officer  makes  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  nor  does  it  concede  the  inexcusably 
barbarous  privilege  to  mulct  the  surgeon  in  the  value  of  a  diet  which  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  respective  tables.  There  is  no  license  for  the  pharma- 
ceutist to  refuse  the  preparati<vi  of  a  remedy,  the  name  and  composition  of 
which  are  not  induded  in  a  limited  formulary;  finally,  there  is  not  that  unjust 
prohibition  as  to  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  science  from  the  superioi: 
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medical  officer  to  Us  subalterns ;  in  Prance  he  cannot  address  himself  to  them 
in  such  a  sense  'vithout  the  consent  of  the  miiitaiy  sous-intendant  charged 
with  the  admimstratiTe  police  of  the  establishment.'  All  this  takes  place  in 
the  French  system,  and  more  than  this,  for  the  medical  officer  has  no  claim  to 
be  heard,  and  can  only  be  consulted  in  whatever  is  not  included  in  the  hospital 
direction.  He  maj  represent  the  desirability  of  improved  hospital  accommo- 
dation and  conveniency,  the  separation  of  certain  patients,  the  renewal  of  bed 
furniture,  the  purification  and  renovation  of  a  ward,  the  change  of  an  orderly 
or  anything  else  included  in  h^g:iene ;  but  the  chief  of  the  hospital,  the  em- 
flcjfd  de  I^intend4mee  will  sanction  them  or  not,  as  seems  good  unto  hioL  It 
is  to  hygienic  errors  that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  in  the  Crimean  war, 
at  a  time  when  the  English  hospitals  held  scarcely  more  or  worse  cases  than  in 
normal  times,  the  French  found  themselves  in  uresence  of  the  most  infectious 
and  violent  disorders.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  tne  French  army  was  at  its  ex- 
tremity as  regards  its  sanitary  condition,  ftc." 

There  only  remains  now  that  we  should  mention  the  latter  part  of 
our  author's  labours ;  shall  we  say  of  this  part  that  it  is  a  labour  of 
lovel — viz.,  what  he  saw  during  a  short  visit  in  the  medical  world  of 
London  ('Londrea  Medica*).  Intended  for  the  information  of  the 
foreigner,  this  work  is  calculated  to  convey  pleasure  on  the  score  of 
ita  literary  merits  alone.  Though  but  a  ^ght  essay,  it  is  written 
with  delightful  ease  and  vivacity,  with  a  vein  of  observant  pleasantry, 
that  give  us  a  most  favourable  idea  of  our  an  thorns  temper  and  talents. 

He  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  our  nation,  and  in  travelling  with 
him  from  point  to  point,  we  perceive  his  strictures  are  those  of  a  friend. 
One  thing  only  we  shall  offer  in  correction — viz.,  that  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  sums  spent  in  acquiring  medical  knowledge  in  and  out  of  schools 
in  our  counti^,  the  medical  profession  is  neither  better  nor  worse  re- 
munerated with  us  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  when  he  next 
hears  the  income  of  first-class  surgeons  quoted  at  anything  like  the 
figure  in  his  pages,  we  would  advise  him  to  divide  the  sum  by  two  and 
then  again  by  two. 

It  may  appear  to  some  of  our  confreres  that  we  have  treated  these 
matters  of  hygiene  in  too  discursive  and  imperfect  a  manner  to  suit 
the  pages  of  a  scientific  journal  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  relax  somewhat  in  the  severity  of  procedure  in  dealing  witli 
snbjects  that  stand  half-way  between  the  physician  and  the  soldier,  or 
which,  more  strictly,  are  the  common  property  of  both.  Of  all  the 
public,  it  is  the  soldier  whom  on  such  a  topic  we  would  seek  to  interest. 
It  is  now  more  than  a  century  past  since  Marshal  Saxe  boasted  he 
would  teach  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  soldier  should  be  the  first  thought  of  a  commander.*  Had  his 
observation  fertilized  as  it  might  have  done  in  the  brains  of  our 
generals,  ita  value  would  have  outbalanced  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy. 

*  BelBham*8  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  aeoond  edition. 
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A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Practical;  in  Treatises  by  vaHous 
AtUhore,  Edited  bjT.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Afisistant-Sargeoa 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
In  Four  Yolumes.     Vol.  11. — London,  1861. 

PoKGTUAL  according  to  the  editor^s  promise,  the  second  volame,  as  well 
as  the  third,  of  Mr.  Holmes's  ^  System  of  Surgery,'  has  been  for  some 
months  before  the  profession.  Beserving  to  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
considering  the  third  volume  at  a  future  opportunity  (probably  in  our. 
next  number),  we  propose  to  bring  the  second  volume  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers  in  the  present  number  of  our  Keview.  This  volume 
comprises  essays  on  local  injuries;  the  different  regions  of  the  body 
being  treated  by  different  contributors. 

The  first*  essay  in  the  volume  is  upon  Gunrshot  Wounds,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Longmore,  the  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the 
Army  Medical  School  lately  established  at  Chatham.  The  special 
nature  of  injuries  by  fire-arms,  though  liable  to  arise,  in  common  with 
other  violence^  in  every  region  of  the  body^  mark  them  out  as  a  fit 
subject  for  a  separate  essay;  and  in  treating  of  these,  Mr.  Longmore 
restricts  himself  to  the  consideration  of  gun-shot  wounds  as  they  are 
met  with  in  the  operations  of  actual  warfare. 

Although  wounds  possessing  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
those  inflicted  by  bodies  projected  by  gunpowder,  may  result  from 
objects  diiven  by  any  sudden  expansive  force  of  sufficient  power,  there 
are  distinctive  features,  plain  and  unmistakeable,  in  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  metallic  projectiles  used  in  war,  which  have  been  recognised  from 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,and  which  have  marked  out  gun- 
shot wounds  as  a  subject  of  special  interest  for  the  military  surgeon.  Th» 
increased  educational  I'equirements  of  modem  times  also  point  them  out 
as  an  indispensable  subject  of  additional  study  to  the  student  who  pro- 
poses to  qualify  himself  for  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service.  In- 
juries from  pieces  of  stone  set  free  in  the  process  of  blasting  rocks,  or 
by  the  accidental  flying  asunder  of  a  faulty  mill-wheel,  will  not  present 
features  materially  different  from  the  contused  and  lacerated  wounds 
caused  by  fragments  struck  from  a  parapet  or  an  exploded  mine.  The 
fragments  of  metallic  vessels  burst  asunder  by  the  expansive  power  of 
steam,  may  cause  wounds  presenting  some  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  But  the  military  bullet,  as  an  in- 
strument of  direct  violence,  in  its  passage  through  'the  trunk  or  extre- 
mities, causes  a  wound  presenting  features  of  its  own,  widely  different 
from  the  accidents  of  civil  life,  though  equally  destructive  of  life  or 
limb.  The  bolts  of  the  archer,  where  they  did  not  destroy  life,  have 
not  been  recorded  by  cotemporary  historians  as  leaving  wounds  of  a 
very  formidable  character:  the  crushing  on  a  railway,  and  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  modern  maohineiy,  in  the  fiustoiy  or  on  the  farm,  are 
essentially  different  in  many  of  their  chief  features  from  the  lesions 
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effected  by  tbe  shot  or  abell  of  the  military  engineer.  Mr.  Longmore 
gives  a  short  review  of  the  history  and  literatare  of  this  branch  of 
surgery ;  and  he  points  with  pride  and  satisfiiction  to  the  hot  that^  in 
leadbg  the  way  to  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
proper  treatment  of  these  injuries,  the  older  English  military  surgeons 
stand  forth  conspicuously,  though  they  have  written  less  voluminoualj 
than  the  Continental  surgeons. 

In  considering  the  varieties  of  gun-sbot  wounds,  as  they  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  army  surgeon,  modified  by  tbe  form  and  kind  of 
missiles,  tbe  degree  of  force  with  which  they  are  propelled,  and  by  the 
seat  of  injury  in  the  patient,  the  part  of  his  body  struck,  and  its 
position  relative  to  the  projectile  at  tbe  time  of  injury,  Mr.  Longmore 
has  instituted  a  comparison  of  tbe  different  effects  caused  by  the  bullet 
of  the  old  smooth-bore  musket,  and  those  far  more  serious  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  modem  more  perfect  arms  of  precision,  the  Enfield, 
Mitii6,  and  other  rifles.  In  bullets  of  the  same  weight,  the  rate  of 
velocity  being  similar,  as  from  ''Brown  Bess**  at  80  yards  and  the 
Enfield  at  800,  the  injury  from  the  conical  rifle  ball  will  be  far  greater 
than  that  from  the  round  ball,  on  account  of  its  shape  alone. 

*'The  shape  of  tbe  bullet,'*  Mr.  Longmore  says,  "combined  with  its 
momentum,  seem  sufficient  to  explain  the  severity  of  its  effects  above 
those  of  the  round  bullet:**  and  from  these  in  a  gi^eat  measure  it 
happens  that  the  lodgment  of  balls  is  now  so  rare  in  comparison  with 
the  experience  of  former  wars.  Gmpe  and  canister  shot,  and  pene- 
trating fragments  of  shells,  are  frequently  found  to  lodge.  These  last 
are  often  difficult  to  detect  and  to  extract  The  appearance  of  the 
wound  seldom  indicates  to  the  observer  the  true  size  of  the  body  which 
caused  the  injuiy.  Such  fragments  become  firmly  impacted  amonj; 
the  fibres  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  lodged ;  the  effused  blood 
fills  up  the  inequalities,  and  rounds  off  the  edges  which  might  other- 
wise show  themselves  prominently  and  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  body. 

With  the  old  musket  bullet,  when  it  passed  out,  the  opening  of 
exit  was  usually  easily  distinguished  from  the  wound  of  entrance; 
it  was  generally  larger,  its  edges  more  torn  and  somewhat  everted,  and 
with  some  protrusion  of  subcutaneous  tissues.  At  the  time  of  its  in- 
fliction, as  well  as  in  its  cicatrix  after  healing,  tbe  different  i^pearances 
of  the  two  openings  of  the  wound  were  in  general  easily  recognised. 
With  the  modern  rifle-bullet — the  "elongated  expanding  cylindro- 
conoTdal  projectile**  of  the  Schools  of  Musketry — Mr.  Longmore  tells 
us  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  "  In  medico- 
legal investigations,**  he  adds,  "  it  must  be  often  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  decide  this  point ;  but  to  the  military  surgeon,  more 
especially  from  the  circumntances  connected  with  the  new  projectiles, 
it  has  become  a  subject  of  little  practical  interest.**  (p.  25.) 

Drawing  his  experience  from  the  ample  field  afforded  by  his  service 
in  the  Crimea,  Mr.  Longmore  gives  very  excellent  directions  for  the 
immediate  treatment  of  wounds,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  the  wounded, 
often  in  a  spot  still  exposed  to  danger,  to  the  hospitals  in  the  rear.  He 
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urges  the  importance  of  establishiDg  the  diagnosis  as  early  as  possible ; 
the  examination  of  these,  as  of  most  other  wounds,  being  made  then 
more  easily  than  at  a  later  period.  Of  all  instaoments  for  conducting 
the  examination,  he  gives  a  preference  to  the  finger  of  the  surgeon, 
long  ago  pronounced  by  John  Hunter  and  John  Bell  the  best  of  all 
probes. 

An  uunsuaUy  large  number  of  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  head  were 
seen  in  the  trenches  during  the  long  stay  of  the  array  before  Sebastopol. 
From  that  ample  field  of  observation  Mr.  Longmore  brings  matter  of 
much  importance,  and  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  civil  practi- 
tioner. The  trephine  has  not  received  more  favour  at  his  hands  than 
from  other  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

"  Where  irregular  edges,  points,  or  pieces  of  bone,  are  forced  down  and 
penetrate — ^not  merely  press  upon — the  cerebral  substance,  or  where  abscess 
manifestly  exists  in  any  known  site,  or  a  foreign  substance  has  lodged  near  the 
surface,  and  relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  wound,  trephining  may  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  application  of  the  operation,  even  in  these  cases, 
will  be  very  much  limited  if  certainty  of  diagnosis  be  insisted  upon."  (p.  61.) 

In  these  and  all  other  gun-shot  wounds,  the  general  treatment  re- 
commended by  the  author — constitutional  as  well  as  local — ^is  judicious, 
as  we  believe  his  practice  was  successful. 

The  essay  is  specially  intended  to  convey  the  experience  of  the 
military  surgeon,  and  as  an  exposition  only  of  those  leading  peculiari- 
ties which  constantly  demand  his  consideration,  and  which  spring 
either  from  the  nature  of  gun  projectiles,  or  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  branch  of  military  practice  has  for  the  most  part  to  be  pursued. 
The  practitioner  will  find  it  a  useful  guide  for  reference  in  some  of  the 
more  rare  emergencies  of  civil  life.  In  the  gun-shot  wounds  of  civil 
life,  inflicted  most  frequently  with  small  shot  or  pistol  bullets,  or  even 
with  blank  cartridge,  severe  hsemorrhage,  as  an  immediate  attendant 
upon  a  wound,  comes  more  frequently  under  notice  than  happens  in 
militaty  service.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own  notice, 
the  primary  haemorrhage  has  generally  been  severe  :  we  have  known 
fatal  haemorrhage  arise  from  a  trifling  wound  in  a  vein,  professional 
help  not  having  been  called  till  too  late.  The  contrast  between  civil 
and  military  experience  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real.  Mr. 
liongmore  observes,  that  we  have  no  data  to  guide  us  in  determining 
the  proportionate  frequency  of  fatal  hemorrhage ;  nor  can  we  have 
them  until  proper  examination  and  classification  of  the  particular 
causes  of  death  on  the  field  of  battle  are  instituted.  We  have  heard 
it  said,  indeed,  that  hsemorrhage  is  one  of  the  accidents  feared  by  the 
officers  when  going  into  action  more  even  than  death  or  mutilation  ; 
and  that  they  look  with  a  pleasing  confidence  toward  the  medical 
officer  behind  them,  as  able  to  save  them  from  what  they  look  upon  as 
a  preventable  accident.  They  must  have  had  evidence,  one  would 
think,  of  the  Iohs  of  blood  upon  the  field. 

The  gun  projectiles  of  civil  life — ^if  we  may  except  the  volunteer's 
bullet — are  not  meant  to  be  sent  so  far,  nor  to  inflict  wounds  at  a 
very  great  distance ;  and  the  severity  of  them  generally  arises  from 
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the  proximity  of  the  onlacky  patient  at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 
The  smooth  bullet  or  the  slug  may  trATerse  the  body  or  lodge  in  it. 
Yet  the  tightly-fitting  bullet  of  the  modern  *'  revolver**  is,  in  its  de* 
structive  effects,  as  much  more  powerful  for  mischief  over  the  <^d 
pocket  pistol  as  the  Enfield  rifle  over  Brown  Bess;  and  as  these 
weapons  become  more  frequently  handled  by  the  careless  or  the  idle, 
we  must  look  for  correspouding  increase  in  freqnency  and  severity  of 
the  gun-«hot  wounds  of  civil  life,  and  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
surgery  becomes  of  corresponding  importonce  to  the  civU  practitioner. 

Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  favourably  known  to  the  profession  by  the 
lectures  delivered  st  the  College  of  Surgeons  upon  Injuries  of  the  Ifead, 
contributes  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  essay  on  that  subject. 
Taking  the  simplest  part  of  his  subject  into  consideration  first  —wounds 
and  bruises  of  the  scalp,  and  the  parts  outside  the  skull — he  describes  in 
a  masterly  manner,  ss  they  have  come  under  his  notice,  in  the  living 
subject  and  in  the  pathological  theatre,  the  numerous  complications  met 
with  in  practice,  the  primary  effects,  and  consecutive  diseases  of  the 
bones  or  membranes,  the  fatal  effects  often  resulting  from  them,  and  the 
modes  of  treatment  which  are  most  advisable  to  be  adopted.  Trifling 
as  some  injuries  of  the  scalp  may  seem  at  first  sight,  they  all  demand 
watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  "  All  injuries  of  the 
head,**  Mr.  Hewett  remarks, "  of  whatever  kind,  may  lead  to  inflamma- 
tion within  the  cranium.**  (p.  179.)  In  many  instances — in  most,  we  think 
we  might  say — the  wounds  of  the  scalp  heal  readily ;  the  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  integument  commonly  saves  the  lacerated  and  contused 
flaps  from  sloughing.  Though  supplied  so  freely  with  bloodveasels,  it 
is  seldom,  Mr.  Hewett  observes,  that  the  haemorrhage  in  such  wounds 
is  troublesome.  In  the  temporal  fossa  it  has  been  found  so,  and  the 
question  of  even  tying  the  common  carotid  artery  in  such  cases  has 
been  entertained.  In  the  days  of  our  pupilage,  we  remember  a  case 
of  very  troublesome  hssmorrhage  in  another  region  of  the  head.  A 
chimney-sweeper,  half-drunk,  in  fi&lling  backwards  received  a  deep 
wound  behind  the  mastoid  procese^  dividing  the  occipital  artery,  and 
causing  considerable  loss  of  blood.  In  this  state,  rendered  more  ex- 
citable by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  brought  into  the  accident  ward  of 
a  hospitiJ.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  at  night,  in  such  a  subject, 
to  secure  the  two  branches  of  the  divided  artery ;  it  was  before  the 
days  of  chloroform,  and  the  lad  could  scarcely  be  kept  still. 

The  numerous  difficulties  in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  injury — often  more  obscure,  though  not  less  serious,  when  the 
scalp  is  unbroken,  or  where,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  bone,  the 
violence  has  not  been  direct  —have  occupied  Mr.  Hewett*s  attention, 
and  the  importance  of  the  different  classes  of  symptoms  is  fully  esti- 
mated. In  compound  fractures  the  danger  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  extent,  or  apfmrent  severity,  of  the  wound.  Large  wounds  of  the 
scalp,  with  extensive  comminution  of  bone,  where  aU  the  violence  is 
spent  upon  the  part,  will  often  present  less  un&vourable  results  than 
the  fractures  of  the  inner  table,  and  may  not  improbably  be  attended 
with  favourable  recovery.     In  the  pwwUured  fiactur^  in  which  sharp 
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splinters  of  tbe  inner  table  are  driven  inwards,  inflammation  within 
the  cranium  almost  always  arises  sooner  or  later;  and  of  all  compound 
fnMstures,  this  is  on  that  account  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  one 
which  most  imperatively  calls  for  the  use  of  the  trephine  and  the 
elevator — to  raise,  or  remove  altogether,  the  fragments  which  are 
driven  down. 

The  former  teaching  of  some  schools— or  perhaps  we  should  Ray 
more  correctly,  the  opinion  of  some  fonper  writers — was  that  in  death 
after  injury  of  the  head,  in  cases  of  simple  concussion  of  the  brain, 
there  might  be  nothing  found  in  the  brain  itself  to  prove  that  it  had 
suffered  any  injury,  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
appearing  perfect,  without  any  deviation  jfrom  healthy  structure. 
Mr.  Hewett  decisively  points  out  that  these  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  insufficient  premises;  that  in  the  few  cases  recorded — for 
there  are  not  many — on  which  such  an  opinion  has  been  made  to  rest 
fur  support,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  examination  made  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  to  show  the  real  cause  of  death,  and  that  modern 
investigation  has  cleared  the  way  for  more  accurate  conclusions  in 
cases  once  doubtful  or  obscure.  In  all  cases  of  sudden  death  from 
injury,  he  thinks  the  parts  to  be  examined  should  be  the  upper 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  heart — whether  there  is  any 
indication  or  not  of  any  injury  having  happened  to  the  chest.  In  one 
case,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  a  rupture  of  the  heart  might  have 
escaped  detection  but  for  the  excellent  rule  they  have  there  of  ex- 
amining the  various  parts  of  the  body  in  all  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nations. The  following  case  occurred  in  a  large  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  a  time  when  we  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  superintendent. 
One  of  the  patients,  a  heavy  fat  man,  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  formerly 
a  blacksmith,  in  getting  out  of  a  window,  fell  on  to  the  gravel  walk 
below,  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  striking  the  right  side  of  his 
Iiead,  and  tearing  down  a  large  piece  of  the  scalp.  He  was  immediately 
picked  up  insensible,  and  died  in  a  very  few  minuten.  A  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull  extended  through  the  right  parietal  and  sphenoid 
bones  into  the  middle  fossa.  There  was  no  hoemorrhage,  no  contusion, 
or  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  cerebral  vessels.  In  the 
left  pleura  there  were  about  two  quarts  of  fluid  blood,  the  source  being 
the  aorta,  which  was  torn  across  in  its  whole  circumference  about  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery. 

Mr.  Shaw  contributes  an  Essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Back.  He  com- 
mences with  a  concise  description  of  the  structure  and  anatomical 
mechanism  of  the  vertebral  column,  with  a  special  view  of  the  parts 
most  subject  to  injury,  under  the  varieties  of  exposure  to  violence,  in 
which  he  points  to  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  for  its  accommodation,  under  the  different  offices  of 
stability  or  mobility.  After  a  slight  notice  of  the  more  ordinary  and 
less  dangerous  injuries  of  this  region,  "  sprains,**  not  implicating  the 
medulla,  and  not  in  general  leading  to  serious  or  permanent  ill  conse- 
quences, Mr.  Shaw  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  far  more 
serious,  and  more  frequently  fatal  injury,  fracture,  or  dislocation  of  the 
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Tertebne,  and  the  effects  npoD  the  spinal  cord  conseqnent  on  the  di*- 
placement  of  the  bones,  for  it  is,  in  &ct,  the  qnestioo  of  the  condition 
of  the  cord  which  renders  the  injury  of  the  back  of  the  graTest  interest 
to  the  surgeon.  The  cases  which  Mr.  Shaw  relates  (and  which  are  too 
long  to  be  transferred  to  onr  pages) — some  two  or  three  being  re- 
markable instances  of  recovery  after  fracture — are  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  as  are  also  the  comments  he  makes  upon  them,  and  tbe 
general  directions  be  gives  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  patients 
during  their  long^»ntinued  sufl&ring& 

The  question  of  surgical  interference  for  removing  tbe  displaced 
pieces  of  bone,  with  the  view  to  restore  the  lost  functions  of  the  cord, 
often  mooted,  and  once  thought  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  patient, 
aud  against  the  surgeon,  has  been  of  late  revived  again  by  a  physician 
whose  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  spine  and  nervous  systeoL  The  advantages  to  be  hoped 
from  the  operation  proposed  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Shaw  with  care  and 
attention.  His  opinion  is  not  favourable.  Indeed,  he  has  expressed 
his  disapprobation  in  terms  more  decided  than  will,  we  think,  r««eive 
the  assent  of  our  readers.*  He  assures  *'  the  young  surgeon  that,  in 
abstaining  from  performing  it,  his  forbearance  is  not  an  omission,  but 
a  positive  duty."  (p.  238.^ 

What  is  *' concussion  of  the  spinal  cord?  The  term  is  reco- 
gnised in  systematic  works  of  surgery,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
definite  signification  to  the  word,  excluding  from  consideration  those 
cases  where  injury  to  the  cord  is  combined  with  injury  to  the  bony 
stmctureSb 

A  lad,  of  strumous  constitution,  in  good  health,  one  snmmer^s  day, 
having  stripped  for  bathing,  jumped  firom  a  bridge  headforemost  into 
the  stream  below,  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  Finding  himself 
immediately  disabled,  he  managed  somehow  to  get  to  the  bank,  and 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  walk  home.  The  next  day  he  was 
brought  to  a  hospital,  paralysed  in  his  lower  limbs.  The  usual  symp- 
toms of  injury  to  the  spine  followed,  and  he  sank,  with  <<  bed-sores,"  at 
the  end  of  three  months.  The  gentleman  who  examined  the  body  in 
our  unavoidable  absence,  reported  that  there  was  no  injury  to  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  nor  any  discernible  le:don  of  thf  medulla  or  its 
membranes.  Looking  back  to  this  case  with  the  experience  of  sub- 
sequent years,  we  think  it  an  omission  that  the  state  of  the  chest  was 
not  made  an  object  of  special  examination. 

A  short  essay  upon  Injuries  of  the  Face  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Coote.  The  region  is  a  limited  one,  when  the  head,  and  the  eye  and 
its  appendages  are  excluded,  as  forming  the  subjects  of  essays  by  other 
writers  of  the  present  series.  In  wounds  which  heal  so  readily  as 
those  of  the  int^nment  in  this  region  do  for  the  most  part,  a  chief 
subject  of  the  surgeon's  care  is  to  avoid  the  unsightly  scars  and  the 
deformity  which  often  attend  the  healing.  In  the  treatment  more 
than  usual  care  is  required  to  maintain  the  parts  in  their  exact  normal 

*  The  reader  nay  be  referred  to  aome  obaerrationa  on  tlus  inbjeet  which  we  made 
in  No.  58  of  the  Bevieir,  p.  877-382. 
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relation,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Coote's  directions  will  be  fonnd 
judicious  and  practical.  In  considering  the  question  of  surgical  inter- 
ference, the  reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  bis  observations  on 
the  operations  proposed  for  removal  of  the  deformity  caused  by 
cicatrices  after  the  healing  of  burns  and  sloughs. 

An  essay  upon  the  Injuries  of  the  Heck  is  the  single  contribution  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  a  legacy  from  one  whose  early  career,  giving 
a  promise  of  much  useAilness,  has  been  so  prematurely  cut  short,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  professional  brethren.  Of  the  wounds  in  this 
region,  the  common  "  cut-throat'*  is  the  one  most  frequently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  Tliese  wounds  vary  much  in  situation 
and  extent,  and  the  amount  of  danger  varies  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  Wounds  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  less  frequently  made 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  life,  and  are  genendly  far  less 
dangerous  than  those  at  the  "  throat"  and  at  the  side.  Tet  now  and 
then  a  suicide  manages  to  accomplish  his  purpose  from  behind. 
Several  years  ago,  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  once 
tried  to  destroy  himself  by  cutting  his  "  throat,"  succeeded  in  destroying 
his  life  with  a  penknife  at  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Mr.  Gray  has  made  a  discriminating  examination  of  the  nature  and 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  different  injuries  he  has  seen  in  practice. 
In  doing  so,  he  has  pointed  out  the  numerous  sources  of  danger,  and 
he  shows  how  it  is  that  the  suicide  is  so  often  foiled  in  his  immediate 
purpose  of  inflicting  instant  death,  and  sometimes  also  in  his  ultimate 
object  of  getting  out  of  the  world. 

Other  injuries  in  the  neck  from  external  violence,  such  as  a  blow  or 
a  -violent  squeeze  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea,  come  in  for  a  share  of 
consideration.  Some  of  these  have  been  known  to  cause  death.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  such  violence 
with  permanent  benefit  to  the  same  extent  as  was  the  case  with  the 
late  Dr.  Turner. 

In  the  serious  and  embarrassing  cases  of  children  who  have  scalded 
the  fauces  and  glottis  in  trying  to  drink  boiling  water  from  the  spout 
of  a  kettle,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  surgeons  to  advise  an  arti- 
ficial opening  into  the  larynx  or  trachea  upon  the  accession  of  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  breathing,  or  upon  urgent 
and  increasing  dyspnoea.  We  confess  to  have  been  much  struck  by 
some  remarks 'published  a  very  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  medical 
journals  by  Mr.  Wright  (of  Nottingham,  we  think),  in  which  he  gives 
it  as  the  result  of  his  observation  of  many  cases,  that  those  in  which 
tracheotomy  was  performed  were  almost  always  fatal,  and  that  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  practice,  leading  generally  to  a  favourable  result,  con- 
sisted in  the  early  administration  of  an  emetic,  applying  a  small 
number  of  leeches  according  to  circumstances,  and  blisters  to  the 
sternum,  with  calomel  and  very  small  doses  of  antimony,  repeated  at 
short  intervals.  In  some  of  these,  as  in  those  far  mora  embarrassing 
cases  where  foreign  bodies  have  passed  the  rima  glottidis,  and  have 
lodged  in  some  part  of  the  air-passages,  an  artificial  opening  will  be 
imperatively  required.     When  to  operate  and  where  to  make  the 
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ofjenio^  vill  oftm  tax  tbe  wargcca*  pumnB  to  ikm 
coiwgeue/,  no  doobi  an  ofwotng  it  Bade  moat  wpnUfy 
throQgh  tfce  cna>-tlijrroidean  tibraac,  the  cafy 
thruugh  vkicb  aa  ofmiiDg  can  be  made  below  tbe  chwdw  voeaka,  and 
a  penkDile  or  a  pair  of  acuaora  eao  aerte  Hot  tbe  nrffMaw  Boi  in  the 
large  najority^  of  caaet  of  djapooea.  in  tbe  greater  annber  of  caaer- 
gender  tbe  bmsI  eligible  Kpoi  in  tbe  traebea,  we  bave  no  doubt,  is  tbat 
pointed  oat  bj  Mr.  McWbinnie,  oLom  tbe  tbyroid  ^and,  latber  tban 
below  it.  If  Mr.  Gray  ooold  bave  bad  tbe  opportaaitj  of  ptmaitig 
Mr.  McWbinnie*8  reoeotlT-poblisbcd  obaerraiioDi  npon  tbe  aabjeciy  we 
tbirik  be  would  bare  modified  aome  of  tbe  opiniona  be  bas  espraMed 
in  tbe  em^y  before  iml 

Mr.  Poland  oontribotes  a  sbort  eanj  oo  Injmnm  rf  Ae  (AaL 
Gmtosioofl  of  tbe  fjarietet  (tbe  eflecta  of  difierent  dcgma  of  violence 
inflicted),  if  simple  cases  of  contusion — ije.^  witboat  injniy  to  tbe 
Btructuree  pecoliar  to  tbis  region — mie  seldom  of  a  aeriooa  nature, 
requiring  prolonged  treatment.  Complicated  witb  fracture  of  tbe  ribs, 
tbejr  are  ci  werj  fr^qoeut  oocnrreoce,  presenting  ibemadves  alssost 
daily  in  tbe  bospitals  in  London.  From  tbe  reported  statistics  of 
Gny*s  Hospital,  Mr.  Poland  tells  as  tbey  form  a  nintb  or  a  tentb  part 
of  all  the  fractares  admitted.  For  tbe  treatment  of  tbese  cases,  often 
casfes  of  great  safiering  to  the  patient,  as  they  disaUe  him  for  tbe  time 
from  following  an  active  life,  we  readily  add  the  testimony  of  oar 
own  experience  in  fiivonr  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Poland  tenns  "*  by 
far  tbe  most  preferable,**  the  application  of  long  stripa  of  adhesive 
plaster,  extending  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  applied  to  some  di;»- 
tance  both  above  and  below  the  fracture — in  fiw^t,  so  as  to  embxaoe 
the  greater  part  of  the  affected  side.  Strips  of  sticking  plaster  are 
retained  more  easily  than  any  kind  of  bandage,  and  tbey  have  the 
advantage  of  restraining  the  motions  of  the  injursd  side  of  tbe  chest 
without  interferiug  with  the  free  action  of  the  other  side  in  breathing. 

From  the  consideration  of  these,  and  the  less  frequent  fraetures  of 
the  cartilages  or  of  the  sternum,  Mr.  Poland  passes  to  tbe  far  more 
serious  injuries  and  woundii  of  the  contents  of  the  chest.  Of  the 
penetrating  wounds — those  involving  the  pleura  and  lungs,  witb  their 
attending  complications — it  may  be  observed  in  general  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  modern  helps  to  aid  the  surgeon  in  his  iuvestigation«, 
and  with  the  increased  knowledge  acquired  in  modem  times  of  the 
diseased  conditions  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  diagnosis  is  often  most 
obscure: 

"There  are  no  absolute  si^is,"  Mr.  Poland  remarics,  "upon  which  we  can 
decide ;  we  must  await  the  issue,  and  maintain  a  strict  watch  for  any  symp- 
tom or  complication  which  may  set  in.  Our  prognosis  must  be  guarded^  and 
must  always  be  considered  unfavourable  for  at  least  four  or  five  days  before 
the  patient  can  be  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger ;  and  in  expressing  ssy 
opinion,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  surgeon  is  not  bound  to  state  whether 
a  wound  has  penetrated  the  chest  or  not."  (p.  355.) 

A  foreign  student^  meaning  to  kill  himself  took  a  long  amputating 
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• 
knife,  and  passed  it  slowly  through  the  left  side  of  his  chest,  with  the 
intention  of  transfixing  his  heart.  The  blade  was  passed  completely 
thtx>ugh  the  chest  up  to  the  handle,  and  made  a  considerable  wound 
where  it  passed  out  below  the  point  of  the  scapula.  He  withdrew 
the  knife,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  himself  stUl  living  and 
breathing.  As  he  was  feeling  for  the  wound,  in  order  to  pass  the 
knife  again,  and  to  transfix  his  heart  e£fectually  in  a  second  attempt, 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  servant  coming  into  the  room.  The  late 
Mr.  Farish  was  summoned  to  his  assistance.  Under  his  care,  in  con* 
junction  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the  student  recovered,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  The  chief  treatment  consisted  in  low  diet  and  free 
bleeding.  Was  the  lung  transfixed )  It  was  thought  not  Probably 
the  air  entered  the  chest  as  the  pleura  was  opened  by  the  poiut  of  the 
knife,  and  the  lung  collapsed,  and  escaped,  so  as  to  avoid  the  direct 
passage  of  the  bhide  through  its  substance. 

Injuries  of  the  Abdomen  (excluding  cases  of  hernia)  are  treated  by 
Mr.  G.  Pollock  in  a  full  and  comprehensive  essay,  in  ii^hich  he  intro- 
duces them  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  as  "  accidents  generally  of  a 
grave  character,  with  the  effects  of  which  the  surgeon  has  frequently,  but 
too  often  ho|)e]e8sly,  to  combat."  (p.  388.)  Of  the  more  severe  injuries, 
complicated  with  rupture  or  protrusion  of  viscera,  Mr.  Pollock's  exten- 
sive experience  has  furnished  abundant  examples,  and  his  practical 
comments  upon  the  cases  he  relates  are  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  the  most  active  and  assiduous  attention,  with  a  hope  that 
our  efforts  may  not  be  useless. 

In  treating  of  contusions,  Mr.  Pollock  gives  a  caution  that  in  ex- 
amining a  patient  in  case  of  a  blow  or  any  violence  received  on  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  uimoet  amount  of  mischief  that  may  pos- 
sibly result  should  not  be  overlooked ;  even  a  slight  contusion  must 
not  be  regarded  too  lightly.  Many  circumstances  must  be  fully  in^ 
quired  into  in  the  first  instance  before  we  can  decide  on  the  probability, 
as  well  as  on  the  extent,  of  deep- seated  mischief.  "  Contusions,*'  he 
remarks,  '^  are  various  in  their  primitive,  as  well  as  in  their  subsequent, 
conditions."  (p.  389.) 

Referring  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  eudden — i.e.,  instantaneous — 
death  may  result  from  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  injury,  any  actual  appreciable  alteration  or  injury  of  the  parts 
contained  in  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  such  as  can  be 
detected  on  examination  after  death,  Mr.  Pollock  proceeds  to  inquire, 
at  some  length  and  with  great  care,  into  the  evidence  we  possess  to 
justify  us  in  accepting  the  popular  statement.  Among  the  reported 
cases  little  certain  can  be  deduced  from  the  short  notes  recorded  of  the 
post-mortem  examinations. 

"We  are  well  aware,"  he  observes,  "that  in  such  examinations  in  past 
years,  exact  pathological  conditions  were  not  appreciated  as  they  are 
now ;  and  that  many  times  deaths  were  apt  to  he  attributed  to  accidents 
or  insufficient  causes,  which  in  our  days  are  known  to  depend  on  actual 
disease."  (p.  394.) 

In  treating  of  the  Injuries  qf  the  Pdvis,  Mr.  Birkett^  somewhat 
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TCitricCed  in  Vis  lohjeci  (for  the  iimmam  of  tho  vrinarf  orgaiis  mod  of 
ike  female  genermtive  or^gvw  aie  nmrrwd  for  foiore  Eanys),  deecribes 
vith  ptttbological  aecanej  the  iouneduite  wjmptctBB  mod  nUiaate 
cfleetft  of  the  diflmnt  iujohes  cobidodIj  nSend  bj  the  soft  parto  and 
bouei^  M  well  m  bj  the  mcnm  coataiiied  io  the  pel^u,  and  the  oi^gmns 
in  rdaoon  with  them ;  theae  iDJuriea,  geoerally  speaking,  beooming  of 
importanee  in  proportion  aa  they  affect  the  fhnctiona  of  the  ot^gana  in 
fdation  with  the  pdvia  Mr.  Birkett  relates  from  his  own  experience 
manj  cases  well  illostrsting  the  danger  to  life^  and  oonfirming  the 
principles  he  lajs  down  fur  the  treatment  of  them. 

Fractures  and  di»pIaceiBents  of  the  bony  parts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  osaally  are  severe  in  character :  the  danger  fhnn  aodi 
injaries  arising  in  great  measure  from  the  contents  of  the  region  being 
involved  in  the  mijchief;  the  diagnoais  being  often  a  matter  of  great 
difficult  J. 

A  fiuiner*s  lad,  aged  eighteen  years,  was  kno^ed  down  bj  a  waggon, 
and  one  of  the  wheels  passed  over  his  pelvis  as  he  lay  on  his  belly. 
AbMoeases  formed  about  the  hips  and  perineum.  A  t  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  he  was  able  to  follow  hii  work,  but  stiff  about  the  left  hip. 
Nine  years  after  the  injury  he  came  under  our  notice,  to  obtain  relief 
for  some  obstmctiony  of  recent  origin,  to  the  free  passage  of  his  urine. 
We  removed  a  rough  narrow  piece  oi  bone,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  from  the  urethra.  At  that  time  the  left  hip  was  firmly  anchy- 
losed,  and  tlie  cicatrices  of  the  different  abacenes  were  all  firmly 
healed.  Afterwards  fresh  abecessen  formed  about  the  hips  and  peri- 
neum, and  he  died  exhausted,  under  the  discharge,  abbut  two  years 
afler  we  saw  hiuL     No  examination  of  the  body  was  made. 

The  InjurieM  of  ike  Upper  Eadremity  are  treated  in  a  fiiU  and  ela- 
borate essay  by  Mr.  Flower,  in  which  he  has  given  the  resulta  of 
examinations  and  enquiries  miwle  through  a  series  of  yean  during  which 
he  has  been  noting  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  the  different  in- 
juries, more  especially  fractures  and  dislocations.  Of  the  wounds  re- 
ceived in  this  region,  few,  comparatively  speaking,  call  for  any  especial 
remark  on  their  nature  and  treatment ;  where  bloodvessels  of  im- 
portance are  opened,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  in  aooordance 
with  the  general  principles  applicable  to  wounded  vessels  in  other 
regions.  The  difficulty  often  experienced  in  finding  the  divided  ex- 
tremities of  a  deeply-seated  artecy  in  the  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  wound,  which  from  its  anatomical  relations  cannot  be  freely 
enlarged,  makes  such  cases,  Mr.  Flower  remarks,  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  otherwise  generally  followed,  of  tying  a  wounded  artery  at  the 
seat  of  injury,  and  compels  us  to  seek  other  means  of  restraining  the 
hemorrhage.  Mr.  Syme  has  given  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
that  bleeding  at  and  below  the  wrist  (and  at  and  below  the  ankle),  is 
always  under  the  control  of  pressure,  provided  it  is  properly  employed ; 
aud  the  general  experience  of  surgeons,  we  think,  will  confirm  thisi. 
In  what  way  the  requisite  pressure  is  to  be  applied  and  maintaine(i, 
still  remains  a  question  ;  and  the  solution  of  it  is  often  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  the  practitioner.     The  circulation^  so  to  speak,  must 
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be  checked.  The  pressure  must  be  uniform  and  continnous;  the 
object  is  to  lessen  the  impetus  of  the  advancing  stream  of  blood.  A 
paper  with  some  extremely  useful  and  practical  remarks  upon  this 
subject  was  published  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  0.  D.  Arnott,  of 
Gorleston,  who  says  truly,  that  there  are  no  vessels  in  the  body,  of 
corresponding  magnitude,  more  fiivourably  situated  for  easy,  accurate, 
and  efficient  compression  than  those  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  clavicle  is  broken,  and  the  loss  of 
power  generally  following  immediately  on  receiving  the  injury,  give  a 
claim  to  the  attention  received  from  Mr.  Flower.     Prominent  as  the 
bone  is,  and  thinly  covered  at  the  most  usual  seat  of  fracture,  it  is 
rather  wonderful  how  many  cases  come  under  the  notice  of  surgeons 
at  various  periods  after  the  fracture,  for  which  no  treatment  has  been 
received,  the  injury  not  having  been  detected.     In  the  description  of 
the  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle — as,  indeed,  of  the  other  bones — Mr.  Flower*s  remarks  are 
generally  accurate  and  practical,  and  the  result  of  extensive  observa- 
tion and  study.     In  children  it  often  happens  that  the  injury  is  over- 
looked.    The  child  has  had  a  fall  or  a  blow,  and  will  not  move  its  arm 
from  its  side.     Union  takes  place  readily.     After  two  or  three  weeks, 
perhaps,  an  odd-looking  lump  is  observed  upon  the  clavicle,  and  me- 
dical advice  is  sought  by  the  parents  for  removal  of  this  deformity. 
In  the  adult,  it  is  not  so  often  that  the  fracture  is  overlooked.     In- 
ability to  move  the  limb,  fullowiug  immediately  on  the  accident,  or 
the  pain  that  attends  the  attempt  to  use  it,  drives  the  patient  at  an  early 
period  to  the  surgeon.     Though  this  may  be  generally  the  case,  it  is 
not  universally  that  "  the  patient  is  unable  to  lift  the  arm  to  the  head, 
or  to  move  it  extensively  forwards  or  backwards,  at  least  without  much 
suffering."  (p.  527.)    A  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  business  in 
the  country,  where  he  had  been  thrown  from  a  horse,  applied  to  us  on 
his  return,  complaining  of  the  practitioner  in  the  country,  who  told 
him  he  had  broken  his  collar-bone,  and  put  his  arm  in  a  bandage. 
Swinging  his  arm  about  freely — over  his  head,  among  other  motions 
— ^he  insisted  on  a  condemnation  of  the  opinion  given.      Upon  exa- 
mination, we  found  the  fracture  clear   enough ;  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it.     Having  readjusted  the  bandage  we  sent  the  patient 
home,  promising  to  pay  him  a  visit  before  bed-time.     We  then  found 
the  patient   had  stripped  his   clothes  off-^  bandage,  of  course,    in- 
cluded, which  he  thought  of  little  use — and  had  given  himself  a  shower- 
bath,  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey. 
At  one  of  the  hospitals  in  London,  a  question  arose  in  the  committee 
of  management  about  the  real  nature  of  an  injury,  in  the  case  of  a 
casual  patient,  who  had  applied  for  treatment  of  a  recent  injury  of  the 
shoulder ;  this  had  been  reported  by  the  house-surgeon  to  be  a  fracture 
of  the  clavicle — a  diagnosis  which  had  been  since  disputed  by  one  of 
the   numerous  tribe  of  "  bone-setters."     The  lecturer  on  anatomy, 
sitting  at  the  board,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  house-surgeon's 
diagnosis  must  be  erroneous,  because  the  patient  had  been  able  to  raise 
bis  baud  above  his  head.     The  lecturer  on  surgery,  when  he  heard  of 
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this — jcaloos  for  the  repaUtion  of  his  former  papil,  the  house  Borgeoa 
— mentioned  the  circomstaDoe  to  ub,  among  otben  of  bb  profiewional 
frienda*  adding  his  own  opinion  that  the  power  to  lift  the  hand  above 
the  head  was  not  of  itself  conrincing  evidence  that  the  clavicle  was 
unbroken.  In  the  cases  which  afterwards  came  under  oar  observation 
we  made  the  experiment ;  and  it  happened  so  rarelj  that  the  patient 
was  unable  to  make  the  disputed  movement^  that  we  ceased  to  take 
any  note. 

The  nature  and  the  varieties  of  ftactures  involving  the  shoulder,  the 
elbow,  and  the  wrist  joints,  are  well  described ;  and  Mr.  Flower  has 
not  overlooked  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming  an '  accurate  dia- 
gnosis during  life,  while  he  points  out  the  necessity  of  it,  as  conducive 
to  a  satisfiMtory  mode  of  treatment  of  these  complicated  caseSb  la 
the  elbow-joint,  more  complicated  than  either  of  the  othcars  in  its 
osseous  relations,  such  remarkable  varieties  have  been  found  upon 
dissection,  and  the  symptoms  during  life  seem  so  various,  that  we  in- 
cline to  doubt  whether  it  often  happens  that  any  two  are  exactly  alike 
in  anatomical  particulars. 

Common  as  duilocations  of  the  humems  are,  ^  their  pathology,**  Mr. 
Flower  remarks,  "  is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  great  discrepancies 
exist  in  the  dsssification  and  descriptions  given  by  various  writers  who 
have  directed  t  heir  attention  to  them.**  (p.  d  64. )  With  the  view  to  greater 
preciiiion  in  describing  the  different  varieties,  Mr.  Flower  propoaes  a 
more  definite  system  of  nomendatiue,  a  simplifiOation  of  that  of  Mai- 
gaigne  and  the  modem  French  suigeons,  in  which  the  names  are 
derived  from  the  relation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation 
to  important  contiguous  osseous  structores: — Sub-coracoid,  forwards 
and  slightly  downwards;  the  most  common  form  of  the  dislocation. 
Sub-glenold,  downwards  and  forwards ;  a  rare  form,  though  often,  under 
the  name  of  ^  dislocation  into  tht)  axilla,**  described  as  the  most  com- 
mon. Snb-clavicular;  very  rare,  the  most  difficult  of  redaction,  some- 
times resisting  every  attempt,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced. 
Sub-spinous,  backwards,  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula;  the  raivst 
form  of  all,  the  most  easy  of  reduction,  and,  though  not  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  any  of  the  others,  yet  sometimes  overlooked ;  though 
rare,  opportunities  in  sufficient  number  have  been  found  to  study  the 
efiects  of  this  accident  in  its  anatomical  relations^ 

Mr.  Flower*8  descriptions  of  the  symptoms,  varieties,  and  anatomical 
characters  of  these  injuries,  and  of  the  after  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  affected  structures  when  left  unreduced,  are  full  and  accurate; 
aud  they  are  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  surgeons,  of  those 
e8|)ecially  who  are  engaged  in  educating  students  for  practice.  In  the 
fyJce  of  the  facts  demonstrated  by  anatomy,  ^  it  is  difficult,**  Mr.  Flower 
observes,  ''to  understand  how  the  wide-spread  error  of  regarding  the 
sub-glenofd  as  the  typical  form  of  dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
should  have  been  so  long  maintained."  (p.  566.) 

A  surgeon,  now  of  lai^e  experience,  once  told  ua  that,  having 
started  in  life  with  the  approved  knowledge  of  this  subject,  *'  the  wide- 
spread error/'  as  Mr.  Flower  would  say,  he  was  much  paaded  with  the 
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first  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  he  had  to  treat  in  private 
practice.^  He  met  with  the  sah-coracoid  form  again  and  again,  manj 
times  in  consaltation,  where  the  first  attempts  at  reduction  had  failed. 
The  8uh-glenoid  variety,  he  told  us,  he  had  seen  hut  rarely;  it  is  most 
frequently  reduced  without  difficulty,  we  incline  to  think,  in  an  early 
attempt. 

Some  other  varieties,  very  few  in  numher,  we  think,  when  unat- 
tended with  fracture,  may  undouhtedly  now  and  then  he  seen,  in  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  hone,  which  cannot  he  arranged  with 
perfect  justice  under  these  four  heads.  The  particulars  of  the  late 
Lord  Langdale*s  accident,  which  happened  when  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  have  not,  we  helieve,  heeu 
laid  hefore  the  profession.  If  we  understood  rightly  the  description 
given  by  the  former  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Dr.  Paris), 
who  was  the  only  person  present  (if  wo  may  except  the  noble  patient 
himself)  with  medical  knowledge,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  in  the 
axilla,  and  the  arm  held  immovable  in  an  elevated  position,  with  the 
elbow  above  the  shoulder-joint. 

It  seems  to  us  an  omission  that  the  bending  of  bones  has  not  been 
included  among  tho  injuries  to  which  the  upper  extremity  is  obnoxious. 
Although  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  not  extensive,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  lesion.  In  surgical  writings  the 
fisict  requires  to  be  noticed.  It  would  seem  uncertain  at  what  age  a 
cartilaginous  bone  exists  that  is  liable  to  bend;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  consider  the  ages,  with  the  peculiarities  of  constitution 
and  other  favouring  circum.stance8,  at  which  persons  are  liable  to  such 
an  occurrence. 

Mr.  Holthouse  has  contributed  an  Essay  upon  the  Injuriea  of  tlie 
Lower  Extremity,  taking  the  fractures  and  dislocations  for  the  chief 
subject  of  it.  In  describing  the  fractures  about  the  hip-joint,  he  has 
condensed  what  has  been  written  by  preceding  authors,  and  which  in 
past  yeai-s  formed  a  subject  of  continued  controversy  among  anatomists. 
The  reader  will  nowhere  find  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  varieties  of 
these  cases  more  clearly  set  forth.  Since  the  general  adoption  among 
English  surgeons  of  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  in  all  fractures 
of  the  thigh-bone,  the  difficulties  formerly  found  in  treatment  have 
been  much  lessened;  union  takes  place  more  favourably,  and  the 
resulting  deformity  i^  these,  as  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
is  found  to  be  less. 

In  fractures  of  the  shaft,  it  still  remains  a  question  how  to  hinder 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  which  the  close  observation  of  modem 
surgeons  shows  to  be  all  but  universal  when  the  accident  happens  to 
an  adidt. 

'*  With  the  full  knowledge  of  this  tendency  to  shortening,  and  with  every 
attempt  to  prevent  it,"  Mr.  Holthouse  sajs,  "  be  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  a 
single  case  in  the  adult :  nor  has  he  found,  in  upwards  of  100  specimens 
which  he  has  examined  in  the  various  museums  of  the  metropolis,  more  than 
one  in  which  there  was  not  some  shortening."  (p.  613.) 

The  comparison  of  the  two  limbs  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Holthouse, 
62-xxxi.  -10 
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T\^  rmulti^i^  <i.aaL.llij  of  ibe  Lnib*  bovever,  is  not  ao  great  as 
Uk\z\X  be  exfiMrted.  Tbe  laie  Mr.  I<niis«iale  baa  obaenred  tbat  aa  loog 
aa  tfi^  Qf'per  frm^ioeot  of  tbe  booe  remaioa  vitbin  tbe  txoddea  of  tbe 
fetriur,  tbe  patirnt  will  bave  a  companUiTeljr  mefal  limb.  A  friend 
who  baa  tbe  medical  charge  of  tbe  aenranta  at  a  large  station  <m  a 
railvay,  tuld  at  bov  be  oooe  tnAted  a  tranarerse  fracture  of  the 
paUriU  in  one  of  the  portera  He  went  to  tbe  engineer  a  workahopi 
and  biioM>If  aa|ienoteucled  tbe  oooitroctioa  of  tbe  apparatas  he 
Wanted.  The  workfiei^ple  entered  well  into  bia  Tiewa,  and,  with  excel- 
lent mechaiiical  kkill,  fitted  a  large  wooden  splint  to  tbe  back  of  the 
limb,  with  an  ample  bupplj  of  leather  straps  well  padded.  Onr  friend 
dexrribed  it  aa  being  **  not  a  fr}4inty  bat  a  piece  of  timber."  Tbe 
ma/.'hine  annwered  itM  purpoiie,  and  bonj  onion  followed. 

Among  the  dinlocations  of  tbe  lower  extremitj,  thoee  of  tbe  hip  are 
the  mriat  important,  not  only  frx>m  tbe  frequency  of  their  oocorrence, 
bat  alM>  from  their  liability  to  be  oonfoauded  with  other  injuries — 
aach,  for  iiiatance,  aa  fracture  about  the  bead  and  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone. Mr.  llolthoune  adopts  the  generally  accepted  arrangement  of 
thfjMe  dislocations  which  happen  in  sufficient  nnmbera  to  admit  of  a 
regular  clasHification ;  two  backwards^  one  where  tbe  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  ia  thrown  upwards  and  rests  upon  the  iliac  bone,  al>oTe  the 
margin  of  tbe  iachiatic  notch,  and  tbe  other,  where  it  reata  in  the 
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notch,  upon  the  muscles  or  ligaments  which  close  the  opening;  and 
two  forwards,  one  where  the  head  of  the  boue  rests  upon  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  the  other  upwards,  where  it  rests  on  the  pubic  bone.  The 
question,  discussed  bj  several  previous  writers,  whether  these  four 
epecies  are  more  than  varieties  of  two  large  and  easily  distinguished 
classes — dislocations  backwards  on  the  ilia,  and  forwards  (or  inwards) 
on  the  ischium  and  pubes,  is  considered  bj  Mr.  Holthouse ;  and  he 
has  given  a  full  description  of  the  symptoms  and  anatomical  characters 
of  each  of  these  injuries,  with  their  diagnostic  peculiarities,  as  well  as 
the  various  methods  which  have  succeeded  in  effecting  reduction,  not 
only  in  simple  cases  but  in  those  where  the  dislocation  has  been  com- 
plicated with  other  injury  to  the  neighbouring  structures.  He  refers 
with  approbation  to  the  modem  method,  or  rather  the  old  one  revived, 
of  reduction  by  manipulation,  which  has  been  practised,  he  says,  "  from 
the  earliest  times.*' 

Other  '' anomalous"  cases  of  dislocation  have  been  recorded  by 
different  observers;  but  there  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
examples  of  each  to  enable  anatomists  to  arrange  them  in  classes. 

The  closing  subject — forming  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  volume — 
is  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  tlie 
Eye  and  its  Appendages,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dixon.  Forming,  as 
the  treatise  does,  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  surgery,  the  author 
does  not  profess  to  include  all  matters  which  are  to  be  found  in  works 
specially  devoted  to  thb  branch  of  surgery.  The  different  subjects 
included  in  his  present  treatise  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the 
tissues  which  become  the  seat  of  disease,  either  local  or  constitutional, 
or  are  liable  to  injury  from  external  violence. 

In  selecting  a  few  heads  under  which  to  group  the  different  diseases 
of  even  one  species,  the  author  has  been  guided  by  the  vety  decided 
peculiarities  which  certain  forms  present,  or  by  the  marked  difference 
in  the  treatment  they  require.  This  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
subject  is  useful  to  the  practitioner,  and  convenient  for  reference.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  he  refers  to  the  severe  antiphlogistic  treatment 
once  practised  in  London  in  diseases  considered  to  be  inflammatory, 
and  recommended  by  writers  of  acknowledged  authority,  early  in  the 
day  when  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eye  first  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated as  a  branch  of  professional  study  in  England*  When  the  fact 
once  became  recognised  by  the  profession  that  the  severest  form  of 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  could  be  of  local  and  not  of 
constitutional  origin,  the  treatment  became  simplified,  and  the  local 
application  of  astringents  at  once  superseded  the  bleedings,  the  mer- 
curials, the  counter-irritants,  and  the  thin  dieting,  under  which  success 
had  scarcely  ever  been  attained.  This ''  contra-stimulating**  system  of 
treatment  in  other  forms  of  disease,  and  preparatoiy  and  subsequent 
to  operations,  and  the  theories  which  gave  countenance  to  the  prac- 
tice, did  not  so  rapidly  lose  favour.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dixon*s  observation 
tells  him  that  the  practice  and  the  theory  are  still  to  be  found  linger* 
ing  among  us. 

Much  of  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  eye,  and 
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PART  SECOND, 


Art.  I. — The  Spaa  of  Europe.    By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D. 

London,  1862.     pp.  494. 

Wb  welcome  with  pleasure  the  painstaking  and  conscientious  treatise 
^  On  Mineral  Waters  and  their  Applications,'  which  Dr.  Althaus  has 
produced.  It  is  not  to  be  expectisd  that  such  a  work  should  contain 
much  that  is  original,  or  that  it  should  enter  into  those  exhaustive 
details  with  which  the  voluminous  productions  of  French  and  German 
hydrologists  abound.  In  countries  where  a  trip  to  the  baths,  or  six 
weeks  under  one  of  the  numerous  "  cures'*  which  are  now  in  fashion, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  regular  annual  pastime,  not  to  say  a  positive  duty, 
the  demand  for  such  works  is  sufficiently  developed  to  justify  their 
l^ublication.  With  us,  however,  such  a  treatise  as  the  comprehensive 
'  Dictionary  of  Mineral  W^aters,'  by  M.  Durand-Fardel  and  others, 
which  we  lately  noticed,*  would  be  a  speculation  in  which  no  one  who 
has  a  desire  to  be  on  the  right  side  with  his  publisher  would  care  to 
embark.  But  there  has  for  some  time  been  a  want  in  English  me- 
dical literature  of  a  book  which  should  bring  the  subject  of  balneology 
up  to  the  level  of  recent  researches,  and  should  contain  sufficient  in- 
formation as  to  the  general  character  of  the  principal  watering-places 
of  Europe,  to  guide  the  medical  practitioner  in  selecting  an  appro- 
priate one  when  circumstances  require  him  to  do  so.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  little  expectation  that  hydrology  will  ever  take  the  pro- 
minent position  in  English  therapeutics  that  it  occupies  in  those  of  the 
Continent.  Yarious  reasons  prevent  its  doing  so.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, desirable  that  every  medical  man  should  possess  such  a  general 
acquaintance  with  its  principles  as  may  enable  him  to  have  recourse 
to  its  assistance  in  those  cases  in  which  its  utility  has  been  well  esta- 
blished. Als  Dr.  Althaus  justly  observes,  there  is  no  work  in  the 
English  language  which  can  be  said  at  all  to  represent  the  present 
state  of  this  department  of  medical  science.  He  has,  therefore,  in  the 
publication  of  this  work,  addressed  himself  to  meet  a  most  undoubted 
want,  and  we  must  add  that  he  has  done  so  in  a  way  that  fully  justifies 
the  reputation  which  he  has  already  established  for  accuracy,  erudition^ 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  which  he  takes  up.  We 
strongly  recommend  every  medical  man  to  provide  himself  with  it 
who  requires  a  convenient  epitome,  not  only  of  our  present  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  mineral  waters,  but  on  that  of  balneology  in 
geueraL 

♦  No.  67,  p.  68. 
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Abt.  it. — Reltgio  ChemicL  Esmjs  bj  Gbobok  Wilson,  M.D.y 
F.RS.E.,  late  Regius  ProfeMor  of  Technology  in  the  XJniTenitj 
of  Edinburgh. — Lcndon  and  Cambridge,  1862. 

This  Tolume  consists  of  seTen  essays,  which,  with  one  exception,  have 
been  published  before.  The  author  had  intended  to  have  written  a 
book  corresponding  to  the  '  Religio  Medici'  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
but  ill-health  and  a  premature  death  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
the  project  To  the  three  or  four  fragments  of  this  plan  which  Dr. 
Wilson's  indomitable  courage  enabled  him  to  prepare,  three  biogra- 
phical sketches — of  Boyle,  Wollaston,  and  Dalton — have  been  added  ; 
and  the  collection  thus  formed,  however  inaccurately  its  title  may 
dtiscribe  it,  is  of  no  mean  interest  or  value. 

Dr.  Wilson's  memoir  of  Robert  Boyle  displays  a  lai^  amount  of 
careful  researeh  and  acute  criticism,  and  it  is  written  in  a  lively  and 
attractive  style.  His  estimate  of  Boyle's  rank  as  an  inventor  and 
discoverer,  is  based  upon  a  close  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  men  of  science  of  that  day,  and  concludes  with  a  warm  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  chemist,  physicist,  naturalist,  and 
philosopher  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  continuous  and  varied 
labours,  with  the  settled  desire  of  imparting  new  benefits  to  his 
fellows.  Boyle's  connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  with  the  early  history  of  the  air-pump,  of  the  thermometer,  and 
of  phosphorus,  together  with  his  countless  observations,  and  his  ex]«ri- 
ments— chemical  and  physical — render  his  name  for  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  almost  sdl  branches  of  natural  scieuce.  Tet  for  all  this, 
he  is  not  often  referred  to  as  a  chemist,  except  by  professed  historians 
of  chemistry.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Wilson  sa3r8,  he  is  known  to  mauy  only 
by  reason  of  "a  certain  noisome  compound  of  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  called  of  old  the  '  fuming  liquor  of  Boyle,'  which  still  con- 
tinues at  times  to  offer  up  its  sorry  incense  to  his  memory.  In  natural 
philosophy,  however,  especially  in  pneumatics,  he  retains,  and  will 
retain,  a  high  place  as  an  observer." 

Boyle,  though  he  caUed  himself  ^  the  Sceptical  Chemist,"  had  strong 
leanings  towards  alchemy.  He  was  also  a  great  elixir- maker,  and  an 
amateur  doctor.  We  must  close  our  notice  of  this  memoir  of  Boyle  by 
giving  in  abstract  Dr.  Wilson's  estimate  of  hts  character  as  an 
*'  Emeritus  Physician."  Padua  or  Leyden,  he  says,  were  glad  to  give 
their  doctor  s  hat  to  many  less  accomplished  students  of  medicine.  He 
was  practically  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and  made  several  additions 
to  the  meagre  physiology  of  the  day  by  his  air-pump  experiments  on 
living  animals,  aud  by  his  numerous  examinations  of  the  secretions  and 
tissues  of  the  body.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  natural  hisiioiy 
enabled  him  to  prepare  novel  remedies,  or  supposed  remedies,  without 
limit ;  these  he  tried  on  every  one  whom  he  could  induce  to  submit  to 
his  treatment  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  consulted 
him  on  the  cases  of  their  patients,  often,  doubtless,  to  good  effect ; 
while  numerous  correspondents  begged  of  him  a  few  drops  of  ''  Ens 
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"Veiieris,"  or  some  "  Aqiia  Limacnm,''  or  ''the  ashes  of  a  toad  burned 
alive  in  a  new  pot." 

The  notices  of  Wollaston  and  Balton  are  equally  interesting.  Dr. 
"Wilson  tells  not  only  of  what  these  illustrious  men  did,  but  of  what 
they  were ;  it  is,  however,  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  give 
a  hiT  idea  of  his  treatment  of  their  character  and  life.  Wollaston's 
scientific  memoirs  were  numerous  and  most  varied  in  subject ;  nearly 
all  of  them  are  of  permanent  value.  His  camera-lucida  and  reflecting 
goniometer,  and  more  especially  his  process  for  rendering  platinum 
malleable,  were  vast  boons  to  science  and  the  world,  even  should  pla- 
tinum be  worked  henceforth  by  fusion,  according  to  the  method  lately 
perfected  by  Deville.  The  historical  development  of  the  laws  of  de- 
finite proportion,  and  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  is  carefully  delineated 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  notice  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Dalton — a  notice 
"which  in  all  respects  is  very  ably  written. 

The  four  remaining  essays,  from  which,  indeed,  our  author*s  book 
is  named,  are  chiefly  occupied  with  discussing  the  relations  of  natural 
science  (of  chemistry,  more  especially)  to  theology.  The  various  sub- 
jects— "  Chemistry  and  Natural  Theology,"  "  Chemical  Final  Causes," 
*'  The  Chemistry  of  the  Stars,"  and  "  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection" — 
are  handled  with  skill  and  candour.  The  reasoning  is  too  condensed  to 
admit  of  further  reduction ;  we  can  only  say  here  that  the  author  does 
not  shirk  difficult  and  painful  problems ;  that  his  arguments,  if  not  very 
profound  or  original,  are  frequently  illustrated  by  fresh  and  striking 
examples  (such,  for  instance,  as  some  of  those  which  he  cites  to  show 
the  happily-contrived  relation  and  interdependence  of  the  inorganic 
and  organic  kingdoms,  and  the  eminent  fitness  of  certain  elements  for 
the  functions  they  have  to  perform) ;  and  lastly,  that  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  sacrifices  the  truths  of  science  in  order  to  make  out  his  case, 
thus  avoiding  the  serious  error  into  which  many  writers  have  fallen. 
We  refer  particularly  to  the  common  mode  of  discussing  (or  rather 
of  omitting  to  discuss)  the  great  problem  of  the  existence  of  physical 
suflering.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  argu^ 
ments  given  on  pp.  41  to  50  of  this  interesting  and  pleasant  work. 


Abt.  III. — Photphoreeeence,  or  the  Emission  of  Light  by  Minerals, 
Plants,  and  Animals.     By  T.  L.  Phifson,  Ph.D. — London,  1862. 

Mb.  Phifson's  account  of  cases  of  phosphorescence  is,  without  doubt, 
of  considerable  interest.  He  introduces  the  subject,  the  extent  of  which 
is  by  no  means  rigidly  defined,  by  narratives  of  the  discovery  of  Bologna 
phosphorus  (sulphide  of  barium),  of  Canton's  phosphorus  (sulphide  of  cal- 
cium), and  of  phosphorus  par  excdlence.  In  the  various  chapters  on 
"  Phosphorescence  after  Insolation,"  "  Phosphorescence  by  Heat,"  "  Phos- 
phorescence by  Cleavage,  Friction,  Percussion,  Crystallization,  and  other 
Changes,"  "Meteorological  Phosphorescence,"  and  the  "Phosphorescence 
of  Vegetables,"  many  noteworthy  facts  and  observations  are  recorded 
with  care;  it  is,  however,  in  the  third  part  of  the  volume,  on  the 
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"  Fhosphoreaoence  of  Animals,*'  that  its  chief  interest  centres.  The 
phosphoric  light  emitted  by  dead  animal  matter,  the  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  of  the  earth-worm,  of  various  species  of  scoloijendra  and 
of  certain  insects,  are  the  chief  phenomena  here  detailed;  but  it  ia 
the  account  given  of  problematical  cases  of  phosphorescence  in  higher 
animals,  and  phosphoric  phenomena  observed  in  man,  which  specially 
arrests  attention.  On  page  159,  a  case  of  phosphorescence  witnessed 
by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  hist  voyage  to  the  Polar  regions,  is  narrated  at 
length.  Dr.  Kane  and  Petersen  were  in  a  perfectly  dark  hut  at 
Anoatok,  the  temperature  being  —  34^'5  Centigrade,  when  a  faint 
tremulous  light  occurred  on  their  hands  accidentally  meeting.  This 
light  was  sufficient  to  enable  Dr.  Kane  to  find  the  necessary  materials 
for  relighting  his  lamp,  which  had  gone  out,  and  thus  averted,  in  all 
probabUity,  a  terrible  catastrophe.  Mr.  Phipson  reasonably  refim  this 
phenomenon  to  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Several  cases  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  living  human  subject, 
generally  in  cases  of  extensive  disease,  are  then  noted  (pp.  163—167). 
Here,  as  eluewhere,  our  author*s  attempts  at  explanation  are  vague,  and 
promise  more  than  they  fulfil.  His  theories  are  not  applied  to  the 
special  cases  under  review,  and  seem  little  more  than  an  imperfect 
rhunii  of  the  well-known  principle  of  the  correlation  of  forces.  As 
a  record  of  observations,  the  book  is  valuable,  and  it  is  got  up  with 
great  care,  but  it  fails  to  advanoe  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  in  question.  It  is  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Will-o'-tbe-Wisp  to  say  that  it  is  "connected  with  ....  curious 
cases  of  luminous  mists  ....  in  which  electricity  doubtless  plays 
an  important  part." 


Art.  IY. — Crania  BriUinnica :  Ddineatioru  and  DeKripHons  of  the 
iShdU  of  the  Aboriginal  and  EaHy  Inhabitanita  of  the  British 
Monde;  together  with  Notieee  of  tfieir  other  Remaine.  By  Joseph  B. 
Davis,  M.D.,  F.S.A.;  and  Johk  Thurnham,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Loud,  F.&A.,  Ac.  Decade  Y.— London,  1862.  Published  by 
Subscription. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  with  the  medical  profession  to  point  to 
the  very  large  contributions  made  by  its  members  to  the  progress  of 
most  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  the  natural  history  sciences. 
The  valuable  and  extensive  work  the  title  of  which  we  have  above 
given  in  full,  is  calculated  to  bring  honour  alike  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  country  producing  it.  It  is  now  nearly  complete,  one  more 
part  or  decade  alone  remaining  to  be  published ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe,  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  the  names  of  so  many  medical  men, 
and  also  those  of  so  considerable  a  number  of  men  eminent  in  lite- 
rature and  science. 

The  work  has  a  twofold  character — being,  on  the  one  hand,  natural- 
historical,  descriptive  of  crania  of  various  races,  and  their  peculiarities 
and  relations  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view;  and  on  the  other, 
antiquarian,  setting  forth  a  history  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the 
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variouB  tribes  which  have  from  time  to  time  dwelt  in  these  islands. 
The  present  decade  comprises  a  most  able  sketch,  bj  Dr.  Thumham, 
of  the  historical  ethnology  of  Britain,  in  which  the  religion,  the 
mythology,  the  language  and  letters  of  the  various  races  are  discussed. 
This  is  foUowed  by  an  ''ethnographical  sketch  of  the  successive 
populations  of  the  British  iskuds,**  which  will  be  completed  in  the 
ensuing  decade.  Both  these  essays  exhibit  most  extensive  and  accu- 
rate research,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  and  judicious  criticism  of 
ancient  and  modem  authorities  on  the  subjects  in  hand. 

The  figures  of  the  crania  are  of  life-size,  and  beautifully  engraved 
and  printed  on  thick  paper;  whilst  numerous  woodcuts  are  introduced 
in  the  pages  of  the  work  in  further  illustration  of  crania,  of  the 
weapons  and  ut^isils  found  with  these,  and  of  the  barrows  or  burial- 
]>laces  in  which  the  remains  have  been  discovered. 

Ethnology,  as  now  scientifically  pursued,  is  a  modem  department  of 
knowledge,  of  most  wide  and  varied  extent  and  of  the  highest  interest, 
which,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  addresses  itself  to  the  student  of 
languages,  or  to  the  student  of  archaeology — it  does  so,  on  the  other, 
to  the  anatomist,  and  consequently  to  every  member  of  the  medical 
profession  who  can  find  gratification  in  the  progress  of  other  than  the 
mere  knowledge  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  his  own  craft.  How 
much  opportunity,  if  seized  on  and  used,  the  members  of  our  arduous 
profession  may  find  in  the  desirable  and  salutary  pursuit  of  subjects 
extraneous  to  it,  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  work  before  us,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  labour  of  two  gentlemen — the  one,  the  medical 
superintendent  of  a  large  county  (Wilts)  asylum ;  the  other,  a  general 
pi*actitioner  in  a  manufacturing  district  (Hanley),  charged  also,  we 
believe,  with  poor-law  parochial  appointments. 

With  Dr.  Davis  the  work  already  done  appears  to  serve  as  an  in- 
ducement to  further  labour,  for  the  cover  of  the  present  decade  ap- 
prizes us  of  his  commencing  a  still  wider  subject — viz.,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  crania  and  of  the  human  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
commencing  with  the  sub-Himalayan  tribes,  under  the  title  of 
'Amoenitates  Ethnographicte,'  also  to  be  published  by  subscription. 
We  heartily  wish  him  success,  and  commend  his  labours  to  the  support 
of  our  readers. 


Akt.  V. — The  Frinciplea  of  Biology,    By  Herbert  Spencer. 

London,  1863.     pp.  80. 

This  tract  is  marked  No.  7  of  the  author's  system  of  philosophy. 
We  have  read  it  with  interest,  we  cannot  say  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion. As  the  production  of  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind,  of  one 
who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  which 
he  attempts  to  evolve  the  principles,  we  can  recommend  it  to  those 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  repelled  by  its  spectdative  and  somewhat 
transcendental  character.  The  author  offers  his  observations  in  five 
chapters:  the  first,  on  organic  matter;  the  second,  on  the  action  of 
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forces  on  this  matter;  the  third,  on  the  reaction  of  ethnic  matter  on 
forces;  the  fourth,  an  approximate  definition  of  life;  the  fifth,  on  the 
correspondence  between  life  and  its  circum stances;  conclading  with 
this  definition  of  life,  that  it  is  **  the  contiuuoos  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relationa** 

The  difficulty  of  defining  life  in  an  unobjectionable  manner  is  verj 
characteristic  of  the  obscuritj  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
is  satisfied  with  his  own  attempt,  made  after  a  searching  criticism  of 
the  attempts  of  others.  Will  his  definition  bear  a  like  examination  f 
We  have  our  doubts  that  it  will.  Adopting  it,  must  we  not  admit  the 
earth's  surface,  the  fertile  soil,  to  be  of  the  same  category  as  the  plants 
it  sustains,  and  like  them,  endowed  with  life?  for  how  perfect  and  con- 
tinuous is  the  adjustment  of  its  internal  relations — substances  in  con- 
stant change — to  its  external  relations — substances  in  constant  action 
on  the  earth,  atmospheric  air  and  vapour,  and  instrumental  to  these 
changes. 

Whether  Mr.  Spencer  would  allow  the  earth  thus  to  be  comprised 
in  his  definition  we  know  not;  but  there  is  one  recent  writer  who,  it 
appears,  would  not  object — Mr.  Hinton :  this  gentleman  maintaining 
iu  his  work,  entitled  '  Life  in  Nature,*  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

Need  we  say  that  our  impression  of  the  difficulties  and  obscurity  of 
the  subject  is  not  lessened  when  we  reflect  either  on  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  organic  matter,  or  on  the  varied  agencies  or  powers  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  lifel  Though  we  ap- 
prehend the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  establishment  of  the  principles 
of  biology,  yet  it  may  be  well  for  the  attempts  to  be  made;  even  pro- 
visional or  quasi-principles,  may  have  their  use  so  far  as  they  may 
conduce  to  sober  discussion,  and  excite  experimental  research. 


Abt.  YI. — On  the  Growth  of  the  Recruit  amd  Young  Scldier,  with  a 
View  to  a  Judicioue  Selection  qf  Growing  Lade  for  the  Amiy,  and 
a  Regulated  System  of  Training  Recruits,  By  Wm.  Aitkem,  M.D., 
Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School, 
isc — London,  1862.     pp.  70. 

This  little  work  is  very  creditable  to  its  author  and  to  the  new  medical 
school  from  which  it  proceeda  To  the  medical  officer  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  veiy  responsible  and  difficult  duty  of  examining  recruits, 
it  cannot  fiul  to  be  of  great  value,  as  affording  exact  rules,  the  re- 
sults of  accurate  physiological  inquiry  on  growth  and  development 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  years. 

The  author's  main  proposition  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  normal  co- 
relation  of  age,  weight,  and  stature,  any  deviation  from  which  is  indi- 
cative of  unsoundness  of  organization,  and  is  likely  to  be  connected 
with  or  to  be  productive  of  disease.  The  illustrative  details  by  which 
he  supports  it  by  reference  to  osteology,  to  skeletons  of  diffierent  ages, 
and  to  particular  bones,  are  most  interesting  and  very  highly  instructive. 
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The  book  is  very  properly  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  from  whom  he  makes  two  quotations,  one 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  towards  the  end.  This,  on  a  sound  method 
of  observation  and  inquiry,  applicable  to  all  questions  bearing  on  the 
nature,  the  prevention,  and  cure  of  diseases;  that,  on  the  improved 
Lealth  of  the  army,  as  denoted  by  diminished  mortality,  attributable 
to  the  recent  ameliorations  of  a  sanitary  kind  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  soldier.  As  we  are  sure  that  the  results  will  be  gratifying  to 
our  readen^  we  shall  insert  them : — 

*'  Deaths  among  the  Troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  annually  per  1000  Jf^m. 

From  1880  to  1886.        1859  to  1860. 

Generally  throogboat 14  ...  5 

Cavabrj  of  the  Line 15  ...  6 

Royal  Artillery 15  ...  7 

Foot  Guards 21  ...  9 

Infantry  of  the  Line 17  ...  8 

**  Similar  Betumsfrom  the  Colonies  are  as  follow. --^ 

From  1887  to  1866.        1859  to  1861. 

Gibraltar 22  ...  9 

Malta 18  ...  14 

Ionian  Islands 27  ...  9 

Bermuda 35  ...  11 

Canada 20  ...  10 

Jamaica 128  ...  17 

Ceylon 74  ...  27. 


>» 


One  more  remark  we  will  make,  and  it  is  to  express  the  hope  that 
a  work  of  such  practical  usefulness  will  have  the  attention,  not  only 
of  the  medical  officer,  but  also  of  officers  commanding  regiments  and 
their  adjutants,  who,  with  their  drill-serjeants,  hitherto  have  acted  in 
ignorance  of  those  physiological  laws  concerning  growth,  a  neglect  of 
which,  in  a  forced  and  rapid  training  of  the  young  soldier,  is  in  a  high 
degree  dangerous.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  same  danger  is  in- 
curred in  any  severe  training,  whether  of  young  men  in  civil  life,  or  of 
young  animals,  whether  of  the  collegian  for  a  boat-race,  or  of  a  three- 
year-old  for  Newmarket. 


Abt.  VII. — Air  and  Water :  their  Impurities  and  FurificaHon, 
By  Henrt  Bollmank  Cohdt. — London,    pp.  60. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  containing  muUum  in  parvo,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended both  for  its  sound  chemistry,  and  for  the  very  useful,  indeed 
excellent,  instructions  which  it  contains,  both  for  the  purification  of 
bad  air  and  of  bad  water.  Though  a  popular  treatise  on  air  and  water, 
it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  man  of  science.  It  is  specially 
informing  respecting  atmospheric  impurities,  and  their  great  natural 
antidote — ozone.  Moreover,  though  written  evidently  to  bring  into 
notice  a  patent  deodorizer — ^the  alkaline  permanganates — it  has  nowise 
the  character  of  an  advertising  publication;  indeed,  we  are  pleased 
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with,  and  eTen  thankful  for,  the  tentimoniaLi  appended — ^thoee  of  men 
distingoished  in  science,  mich  as  Baron  Liebig,  and  others,  who,  w«  are 
▼ery  confident,  would  not  write  as  they  have  done  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gondj*8  discovery,  unless  they  were  fully  satisfied  of  its  efficacy. 

The  book  deserves  a  more  extended  review  than  our  limited  space 
permits.  This,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  add,  our  oonvictioa — 
viz.,  that  the  alkaline  permanganates,  as  purifiers,  disinfectants,  and 
deodorizers,  are  superior  to  any  other  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  ;  and 
that  they  are  perfectly  fitted  to  accomplish,  under  the  direction  of  man 
in  his  limited  sphere  of  action,  what  ocone  effects  in  nature.  We  need 
hardly  point  out,  that  the  admirable  efficacy  and  wide  applicability  of 
these  compounds  depend  on  the  readiness  with  which  they  give  up  a 
large  portion  of  their  oxygen,  and  on  their  fixed  bases,  the  alkies 
and  manganese,  being  not  only  innocuous,  but,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
wholesome,  manganese,  it  would  apfiear,  in  minute  quantity,  as  well 
as  the  alkalies,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  blood« 


Art.  YIll.—The  Diet  of  the  EurojMon  Soldier  in  India,  uM  the 
Effecte  of  **  T6b(¥seo  Smoking*  upon  the  Aninud  Economy.  By 
Arthuk  £.  T.  LoNOHUBST,  M.RC.S.,  Ac,  Assistant- Surgeon 
H.M.*s  13th  Light  Infantry.— Cannula,  1862.     pp.  82. 

We  cannot,  on  the  whole,  praise  this  work,  either  as  regards  its  matter 
or  style  ;  and  we  must  express  our  regret  that  a  subject  so  important 
has  been  so  imperfectly  treated.  The  object  of  the  author^is  praise- 
worthy, and  some  of  his  suggestions — the  best  of  them  not  new — are, 
however,  deserving  of  attention.  EUs  reflections  on  tobacco,  not  on 
its  use,  but  abuse,  are  of  a  commonplace  kind. 

We  shall  offer  only  one  extract,  aud  that  relating  to  the  8oldier*s 
ratiou  in  India,  which,  irrespective  of  climate  and  season,  it  would 
appear  is  established^  without  change^  as  follows,  per  man — 

Iba  oo. 

"Bread 1  0 

Meat 1  0 

Vegetables 1  0 

Rice 0  4 

Sugar 0  8^ 

Tea 0  Oy 

Coffee,  when  tea  is  not  used  ...  0  If 

Salt 0  1 

Wood 3  0" 

Moreover,  ''each  man  pays  the  cook  four  pice  per  day,  two  of 
which  he  is  expected  to  spend  for  curry  and  other  articles.** 

We  are  glad  to  see,  by  a  General  Order  from  Calcutta,  of 
October  8th,  1860,  that  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  establishing 
'*  Soldiers*  Gardens**  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  the  men*s  own 
use.  Should  they  succeed,  as  they  have  done  in  the  United  States, 
they  will  be  of  inestimable  value ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe 
example  will  be  followed  in  our  colonies,  especially  those  in  which  the 
8oldier*s  ration  is  on  a  less  liberal  scale  than  in  India. 
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Art.  IX. — 77w  Theory  of  Vilal  Force  applied  to  the  Cure  of  Disease, 
By  R  Hauohton,  A.B.,  M.D.,  <fec.     pp.  33. 

We  have  some  difficulty  in  expressing  our  opinion  of  this  little  work, 
because  we  cannot  conscientiously  approve  it,  either  its  science  or  logic. 
The  author's  theory  of  vital  force,  which  he  proposes  as  the  true  ba8is 
of  medical  science,  seems  to  us  to  have  the  most  unstable  foundation, 
resting  not  on  facts  but  on  postulates,  such  as,  there  is  only  one  force 
in  nature — '*  the  will  of  €^d*' — ^that  comprising  all  physical  forces,  in- 
cluding vital  force ;  that  animals  are  machines ;  animal  functions  the 
products  of  these  forces  acting  on  an  organism ;  health,  vital  action 
in  due  amount ;  disease,  "  a  minor  degree  of  life ;"  ^  death,  an  absence 
of  life." 

Bacon  has  called  epitomes  barren,  and  most  justly;  and  we  cannot 
bat  consider  hypotheses,  such  as  these  of  our  author,  equally  so.  The 
time  is  past  for  medical  science  to  be  advanced  by  such  summary 
methods  and  bold  assertions  as  are  indulged  in  by  Dr.  Haughton. 

We  envy  his  confidence  in  his  concluding  with  the  words  of  the 
philosopher  of  Syracuse,  "  cvpi/ira,  Ivpi/ica." 


Abt.  X. — Statistical  Eelum  of  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Na/vyfor 

the  Year  1859.     pp.  203. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  many  valuable  reports  on  the  health  of 
the  navy,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Bryson.  It  can  hardly  fail  of  being  read  or  referred  to  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  medical  statistics,  and  in  tracing  diseases  to  their 
causes ;  and  should  it  not  fully  repay  their  labour,  it  will  not  be  owing 
to  any  omissions  that  we  are  aware  of  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
rather  to  the  obscurity  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  almost  all 
SBtiological  inquiry. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  how,  from  year  to  year,  the  health  of  the 
navy  is  improving,  as  shown  by  a  diminished  mortality  and  a 
diminishing  loss  of  men  to  the  service  by  invaliding.  The  total  mean 
force  afloat  in  1859,  is  stated  to  have  been  52,825  of  all  ranks  and 
ratings,  yielding  of  sick  and  wounded  81,325,  of  which  nuinber 
1994  were  invalided,  and  886  died,  the  first  being  in  the  ratio  of 
1540-2,  the  second  of  37*7,  and  the  third  of  16*7  per  1000  of  mean 
force. 

''These  ratios,"  remarks  Dr.  Bryson,  "compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
are  most  satisfactory;  for,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  deaths  from 
wounds  received  in  action  in  the  Chinese  waters,  and  tbe  loss  from  an  erup- 
tion of  yellow  fever  in  two  vessels  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  they  show  a 
decrease  xmder  each  bead." 

Consulting  the  tables,  we  find,  as  usual,  that  pulmonary  consumption, 
dysentery,  and  fevers  were  the  most  fatal  diseases ;  that  the  two  first 
produced  the  greatest  number  of  invalids;  and  that  influenza  and 
venereal  complaints  brought  the  greatest  number  on  the  sick-list.  As 
usual,  tooy  we  find  the  mortality  from  wounds  and  injuries  small  in 
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oomfMmson  with  that  from  diMase,  being  in  the  ratio  of  only  2-8  per 
1000  of  mean  force. 

According  to  former  experience,  dysentery  has  been  most  prevalent 
in  the  crews  of  ships  serving  in  the  Eastern  seas,  especially  in  China. 
The  use  of  impure  water,  it  is  probable,  with  great  vicistdtudes  of  tem- 
perature during  the  twenty-four  hours,  have  been  the  main  cauBes there 
operating ;  and,  favouring  the  conclusion  as  regards  the  water,  we  find 
mention  made  of  many  of  the  patients  who  laboured  under  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery  having  been  infested  with  intestinal  worms. 

Before  concluding  this  our  too  brief  notice  of  these  valuable  staiifitics, 
we  would  call  attention  to  one  sad  feature  of  them,  the  great  pre  va- 
lency of  venereal  disease  in  our  own  sea-port  towns,  and  the  lai^ 
number  of  Hailors  infected  in  consequence.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  our 
country  that  the  author  should  have  to  write  as  follows  ? — 

y  Portsmonth  and  Plymouth  still  maintain  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  con- 
taining a  population  amongst  whom  venereal  complaints  exist  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  almost  any  other  town,  whether  in  tins  country  or  abroad." 

He  adds — 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  local  authorities"  [whv  not  the  Govem- 
ment  authorities  PI  "  do  not  take  measures  to  lessen  this  evil,  which,  either  in 
ita  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  forms,  may  affect  the  health,  not  only  of  their 
own  families,  but  of  the  entire  community,  and  of  generations  yet  nnbom." 

Dr.  Bryson  very  juatly  remarks — 

"  The  transmission  of  syphilis  from  parents  to  their  offspring  is  a  question 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  met  that  serious  consideration  which  it 
deserves." 


Art.  XI.  —  On  Fibrinous  Deponiion  in  the  EmrL  By  W.  B. 
RiCHARDflON,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary  for 
Diaeases  of  the  Chest,  dec.  tbc — London^  1860.     pp.  42. 

In  this  brochure  Dr.  Hichardson  illustrates  the  subject  of  fibrinous 
concretions  or  deposit  within  the  heart's  cavities,  as  formed  before  or 
after  death,  from  various  points  of  view.  His  observations  treat  upon 
the  various  forms  of  concretion  and  the  modes  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced; the  conditions  of  disease  under  which  they  are  formed,  and 
the  periods  in  the  course  of  a  disease  at  which  they  occur;  the  symj)- 
toms  indicating  fibrinous  deposition,  and  the  point  at  which  it  has 
taken  place;  as  also  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the 
practiced  treatment  of  disease.  As  we  hope  before  long  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  systematic  account  of  the 
part  played  by  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  (as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
serves  us)  in  the  phenomena  of  disease,  we  do  not  propose  at  the 
present  time  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  various  items  of  inquiry 
contained  in  the  volume  under  notice.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
which  of  late  years  has  had  much  light  thrown  upon  it,  and  various 
points  in  connexion  with  it  have  received  attention  at  our  Pathological 
Societies*  meetings.  Figure  six  in  the  volume  illuatrateB  the  formation 
of  a  globe-shaped  (or  rather  pear-shaped)  concretion  in  one  of  the 
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cavities,  still  adherent  to  the  heart's  walls  (or  the  mitral  valve).  The 
author  omits,  nevertheless,  to  mention  the  oocarrence,  certainly  very 
rare,  but  lately,  as  it  so  happens,  exemplified  at  the  London  Pathological 
Society,  of  these  concretions  as  perfectly  spherical  masses  lying  *'  loose^ 
"within  the  hearths  cavities.  He  notices,  however,  in  connexion  with 
the  same  figure,  the  occasional  possession  by  these  concretionary  masses 
of  vessels  distributed  throughout  them,  a  &ct  which  we  have  ourselves 
never  witnessed. 

A  large  number  of  cases  have  come  before  our  notice  in  which  the 
fibrinous  concretions  have  in  their  interior  become  thoroughly  broken 
down  and  softened  into  a  grumous  puriform  fluid ;  and  so  much, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  has  this  been  the  case,  that  but  a  delicate 
film  or  lamina  of  firm  fibrin  has  separated  the  interior  diffluent  portion 
firom  the  general  blood-current.  The  question  has  been  asked,  what 
would  happen  provided  that  the  outer  part  of  such  a  concretipn  were 
to  give  way,  thus  allowing  the  escape  and  free  admixture  of  the  puri- 
form fluid  with  the  blood  ?  It  is  one  worthy  of  a  reply.*  The  chapters 
on  the  symptoms  produced  by  these  concretions  are  not  wanting  in 
suggestion;  but  we  do  not  feel  able  to  regard  their  diagnosis  as 
quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  Dr.  Kichardson  would  have  us  to  think 
that  it  is,  although  no  doubt  we  frequently  encounter  typical  cases, 
those  especially  wherein  the  movements  of  the  valvular  apparatus  of 
the  heart  become  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  fibrinous  dot  or 
concretion,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  tolerably  straightforward. 

In  the  final  chapter,  "  cui  hono^^  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  these 
fibrinous  concretions  are  considered,  the  treatment  having  reference, 
we  perhaps  need  hardly  say,  to  the  attempt  to  prevent  their  deposition 
rather  than  to  deal  with  such  after  they  have  occurred — ^to  anticipate, 
in  other  words,  hyperinosis  (whether  positive  or  relative)  of  the  blood. 


Art.  XII. — On  Chronic  AlcoluMc  Intooci^xUion :  with  cm  higmry 
into  the  Influence  of  tlhe  Abuse  of  Alcohol  as  a  Predisposing  Cause 
of  Disease.  By  W.  Marget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Physician 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  &c.  Second  Edition. — London,  1862. 
pp.  258. 

Ths  first  edition  of  this  small  and  unpretending  but  suggestive  work 
was  fully  brought  before  our  readers  in  an  article  on  "  Alcohol,**  in  a 
pravious  number.t  The  author's  views  on  chronic  alcoholism,  its  pre- 
(lisposing  and  exciting  causes,  as  also  the  influence  exercised  by  occu- 
pation upon  its  production,  were  then  commented  upon,  and  especial 
I'ei^rence  was  made  to  his  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  oxide  of  zinc 
in  its  treatment.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  edition.  Dr.  Marcet 
has  pursued  his  investigations  as  to  the  effects,  both  good  and  evil,  of 
spirituous  liquors  on  the  human  frame ;  and  the  results  of  these  in- 
quiries are  presented  to  us  in  the  present  volume.     This  volume  also 

*  See  Report  of  Pathological  Society  in  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Feb.  lith,  and 
Lanoet,  Feb.  28th. 

t  July,  1861. 
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embraces  ''several  new  and  interesting  cases  bearing  on  cfaronie 
alcoholism;"  and  beginning  at  page  213,  we  have  a  short  chapter  ^  On 
the  Administration  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  dissolyed  in  Water  by  means  of 
Carbonic  Acid.**  This  method  of  exhibiting  the  metal  has  the  double 
advantage  of  rendering  it  more  easily  acted  npon  by  the  gastric  juice, 
and  of  offering  it  in  a  more  palatable  form ;  for  as  mannfactured,  the 
solution  of  it  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  effervescing  soda  water, 
.  **  with  a  very  slight  metallic  after^taste.*  The  author  has  inserted, 
towards  the  close  of  the  work,  the  observations  which  appeared  as  an 
original  communication  in  our  pages,  on  the  ^'  Influence  of  the  Abuse 
of  Alcohol  as  a  Predisposing  Cause  of  Disease.*** 


Abt.  XIIL — TranuLctionM  of  ihe  Paihohgioal  Soeieiy  of  London. 
YoL  XIIL,  comprising  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  Ses- 
sion 1861-62.— Zoru^bn,  1862.     pp.  284. 

Thk  issue  of  volumes  like  the  present  one  is  a  sufficient  proof — ^thanks 
to  the  honorary  secretaries  especially — that  in  interest  and  efficiency 
the  Pathological  Society  is  second  to  none  among  the  medical  societies 
of  our  metropolis.  We  cannot  attempt  to  '*  review**  this  volume  of 
Transactions,  for  to  analyse  a  collection  of  details  such  as  are  contained 
in  a  single  work  like  the  present  one  would  be  impossible,  even  i^ 
considering  its  composition,  it  were  not  invidious ;  but  we  may  here 
observe  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  giving 
to  our  readers  a  digest  of  all,  or  at  any  rate  the  chief  ^cts»  which 
the  Society  from  its  foundation  has  collected  together  in  its  various 
yearly  productions.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  such  a  digest,  if 
comprehensive  and  exact,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  whole  profession. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  state  that  in  all  probability  a 
general  catalogue  (the  wsnt  of  which  has  been  widely  felt,  and  freely. 
expressed  both  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere)  will  ere  long  emanate  from 
the  council  of  the  Society.  Such  an  expectation  was  raised  by  the 
remarks  of  the  newly-elected  president  on  entering  upon  his  duties^  and 
its  realization  would  alone  suffice  to  "  mark**  a  period  of  office. 

The  volume  before  us  is  admirably  provided  both  with  plates  and 
woodcuts,  and  we  trust  the  Society  will  eschew  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  continuing  such  illustrations,  as  they  add  extremely  to  the 
value  of  the  Transactions. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  that  it  seems  a  matter  of  regret 
that  such  a  Society  does  not  undertake  in  a  definite  manner  the  inves- 
tigation and  elucidation  of  specific  pathological  points  of  inquiiy. 
Even  the  committee  on  the  diseases  of  the  supra  renal  capsules — a 
piece  of  pathology  as  yet  very  fi^r  from  having  received  all  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves — has  been  dispersed;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
that  interest  on  this  subject  has  so  far  diminished  in  the  Society,  that 
the  present  volume  contains  only  seven  cases  illustrative  of  the  so> 
called  Addison*s  disease. 

*  Ko.  88,  p.  486. 
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Art.  I. 

On  the  In^uence  of  Sex  in  Hereditan/  Diaease, 
By  William  Sedgwick. 

Thbre  are  few  subjects  in  medicine  more  important  than  the  family 
history  of  disease,  and  there  are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  in  which  more 
error  and  ancertainty  prevail  It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  this, 
that  whilst  all  medical  observers  are  more  or  less  reieuly  to  obtain 
information  from  this  source,  yet  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is  for  the 
most  part  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  of  much  practical  value,  for  in 
addition  to  the  apparently  contradictory  nature  of  some  of  the  positive 
evidence  obtained,  there  is  often  a  well-grounded  suspicion  attached  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  negative  evidence  on  the  subject,  resulting 
from  the  unwillingness  of  relatives  to  admit  the  truth  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  its  suppression  can  do  the  patient  no 
harm,  as  well  as  occasionally  from  a  desire  on  their  part  to  mislead  in 
those  cases  in  which  their  own  feelings  or  interests  are  involved,  when 
the  question  of  hereditariness  in  disease  seems  to  approach  too  near 
not  to  be  denied.  To  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  trust- 
worthy evidence  must  be  added  the  errors  resulting  from  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  inquirer,  both  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  the 
investigation  of  hereditary  disease  is  carried,  so  that  the  medical 
history  of  collateral  and  remote  members  of  the  family  is  often  neg- 
lected, and  also  as  regards  the  prevailing  tendency  to  limit  the  inquiiy 
to  such  cases  chiefly  as  present  some  novel  or  important  peculiarity,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  hei*editary  disease 
are  commonly  looked  upon  as  morbid  curiosities,  and  are  cited  only  to 
illustrate  what  are  called  '<  the  freaks  of  nature."  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
other  departments  of  medicine,  very  little  useful  information  has  been 
added  to  our  previous  knowledge  respecting  the  hereditariness  of 
disease,  for,  beyond  some  occasional  and  isolated  cases,  there  are  few 
records  of  any  extent  respecting  the  family  history  of  a  single  class  of 
what  may  be  called  common  diseases,  except,  it  may  be,  the  mental,  all 
inquiry  into  which  is  beset  with  such  great  difficulty  that  the  informa- 
tion obtained  is  often  without  value ;  and  in  reference  to  disease  gene- 
rally, if  cases  of  colour  blindness  and  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  be 
62-xxzz.  *11 
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excluded,  there  are  not,  io  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  aacertain,  any 
well  reoonied  seriee  of  cafles  of  any  diaeaae  or  defect  in  which  the 
Cunily  history  has  been  fuUj  investigated  even  for  only  three  genera- 
tions, short  of  which  no  negative  evidence  connected  with  the  heredi- 
tarineas  of  disease  is  of  much  value. 

The  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  to  determine  how  far  hereditary 
disease  is  subject  to  any  rule  or  controlling  influence  capable  of  regu- 
lating its  course  and  restricting  its  development,  so  as  to  produce  some 
degree  of  order  both  in  its  ap|iearance  and  transmission,  as  opposed  to 
the  commonly  accepted  view  that  both  its  course  and  its  development 
are  too  uncertain  and  irregular  for  any  controlling  power  to  restrict 
either  the  one  or  the  other  within  certain  and  weU-defined  limits ;  as 
was  once  thought  to  be  the  case  in  ordinary  travelling  before  rails 
were  invented,  which  now,  by  regulating  and  restricting  the  coarse 
of  the  carriage,  ensure  rapid  and  continued  progress  in  the  right  way. 
In  an  introductory  paper  on  this  subject,*  I  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  sexual  limitation,  and  briefly  referred  to  the  general 
nature  and  extent  of  its  influence  both  on  the  development  and  trans- 
mission of  hereditary  disease;   and  it  is  projMMed  in  the  following 
pages  to  continue  the  same  inquiry,  not  on  account  of  sexual  limitation 
being  the  only,  or  in  some  cases  the  chief,  influence  capable  of  con* 
trolling  hereditary  disease,  for  there  are  not  unfrequeutly  other  influ- 
ences more  or  less  important,  either  associated  with  or  independent  of 
it,  but  on  account  of  there  being  much  in  my  former  paper  on  the 
subject  which  needs  to  be  more  fully  illustrated  and  confirmed,  before 
the  influence  of  sex  on  disease  will  be  satisfiustorily  established,  or  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  can  be  favourably  received.     From  th^  limited 
opportunities  which  have  been  offered  for  investigating  this  subject^  it 
would  be  somewhat  premature  for  me  at  present  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions;   but  from  what  has  been  already  ascertained,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  if  due  attention  were  shown  in  **  taking" 
the  history  of  all  diseases,  so  as  to  determine  how  fisir  not  only  the 
immediate  parents  or  relations  of  the  patient  were  similarly  or  not 
aflTected,  but  also  the  condition  of  the  grand-parents  on  both  sides,  and 
all  collateral  relations  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  that  we  should  pos- 
sess a  series  of  records  of  great  practical  value  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  disease  is  liable  to  recur  in  successive  generations,  and 
also  the  probability  of  its  aflecting  individual  members  of  the  same 
&mily.     If  such  an  investigation  could  for  only  one  year  be  con- 
sistently carried  out  at  one  of  our  large  metropolitan  hospitals,  where 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  cases  daily  brought  under  notice, 
and  the  almost  unlimited  means  at  the  command  of  the  medical  staff* 
for  following  up  such  researches,  afford  opportunities  which  far  exceed 
those  which  are  met  with  in  private  practice,  it  is  probable  that  onr 
literature,  like  that  of  other  countries,  would  in  time  be  enriched  with 
some  useful  works,  instead  of  being  now,  as  regards  special  treatises  on 
the  subject,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  one  author  (Mr.  Joseph 

*  Britiih  sod  Foreign  Kadioo-Ohinugiesl  Rotiaw,  April  sad  Jolj,  1861. 
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Adams)  and  one  work,  written  chiefly  to  disprove  the  inheritance  of 
didease. 

In  any  inquiry  respecting  the  influence  of  sex  in  hereditary  disease, 
the  cases  to  be  referred  to  must  necessarily  be  very  varied  and  very 
numerous,  and  it  has  therefore  appeared  to  be  a  good  plan  to  select  for 
consideration  those  chiefly  which  admit  of  being  grouped  together  in 
some  natural  order,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  result 
from  citing  a  large  number  of  cases  having  no  common  bond  of  union 
derivable  either  from  the  nature  or  the  seat  of  the  disease  itself.  With 
this  object  in  view,  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  the  introductory  paper 
on  this  subject,  to  I'efer  chiefly  to  those  diseases  and  peculiarities  which 
affect  hereditarily  the  skin  and  its  dejjendencies,  in  which  the  principle 
of  sexual  limitation  appears  to  be  particularly  well  marked.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  follow  out  to  some  extent  the  same  plan  now,  by  citing  in 
the  first  instance  some  corroborative  cases  belonging  to  the  large 
group  already  referred  to,  and  then  proceeding  to  illutstrate  the  subject 
by  such  additional  cases  as  admit  of  being  referred  to  some  anatomical 
division  of  the  body,  such  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  extremities;  to 
some  physiological  division,  such  as  the  cerebral,  circulatory,  and 
respiratory  systems;  and  lastly,  to  notice  briefly  such  other  cases  as 
may  not  have  been  included  under  the  preceding  heads. 

Subsequent  research  has  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  was 
advanced  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  that  sexual  limitation, 
although  met  with  in  all  forms  of  hereditary  disease,  is  more  constant 
and  more  strongly  defined  in  those  diseases  afiecting  hereditarily  the 
skin  and  ^ts  dependencies,  than  in  those  afiecting  the  other  organs  or 
tissues  of  the  body ;  and  in  thus  drawing  attention  to  sexual  limitation 
as  more  frequent  in  the  hereditary  afiections  of  these  structures  than 
in  those  of  internal  parts,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any- 
thing unexpected  in  its  occurrence  under  these  circumstances,  for  it 
might  be  inferred  from  analogy  that  if  such  restriction  by  sex  was  a 
characteristic  phenomenon  in  disease,  it  would  be  especially  so  in  con- 
nexion with  the  skin  and  its  appendages,  which  naturally  present 
])eculiaritie8  dependent  on  sex,  which  we  fail  generally  to  recognise  in 
the  structure  of  internal  organs ;  and  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  plumage  of  bii*ds,  and  in  the  external  structures  of 
insects  and  other  invertebrate  animals,  the  contrast  is  so  great  that 
naturalists  have  often,  by  mistake,  referred  the  external  and  hereditary 
distinctions  of  sex  to  difierence  of  species.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
the  cases  already  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  following 
have  been  cited  to  show  that  on  this  point  the  evidence  can  be  almost 
indefinitely  increased,  and  that  further  inquiry  may  be  expected  to 
lead  to  the  same  or  similar  results. 

With  respect  to  diseases  of  the  skin  proper,  Kayer*  states  that  the 
hereditary  nature  "  of  many  cutaneous  affections  is  one  of  the  best- 
established  facts  in  pathology,"  and  that  **  it  often  follows  the  law  of 
resemblance  and  sometimes  that  of  sex;"  and  he  has  published  some 

*  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  P.  Bajer, 
M.D.,  second  edition,  1885,  p.  29.     TransUted  by  B.  Willis,  M.D.^ 
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interetittng  eaaet  which  may  be  quoted  to  iUuatimte  this  poinC  One  is 
m  case  of  general  ichthyoais  in  two  brothers;  neither  the  lather,  mother, 
nor  three  siaten  had  the  disease.*  In  another  case,  three  brothers  in 
one  fiMnilj  snflfered  from  ichthjoaia.'t'  Similar  obaervatioDs  have 
been  made  reiipecting  allied  forms  of  dcin  disease,  sach  as  leprosj, 
psoriasisy  and  lepra,  which  are  so  often  hereditary  that  Alibert^  in 
allusion  to  the  latter,  remarks,  "  nearly  all  the  world  agrees  in  saying 
that  hereditariness  is  the  most  frequent  oaose  of  lepra."  The  great 
frequency  of  leprosy  (sometimes  called  radesyge)  in  the  northern  states 
of  Europe  has  been  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  severe  measures 
which  have  Iteen  proposed  to  abate  the  eviL  The  disease  seems  to 
prevail  chiefly  in  countries  imperfectly  civilised,  and  was  formeriy  very 
common  in  Euglaud  and  Scotland,  as  is  well  shown  to  have  been  the 
case  by  Dr.  James  Y.  Simpson,  in  his  '  Antiqnarian  Notices  of  Leprosy 
and  Leper  Hospitals  in  Scotland  and  England,'  which  contains  the 
following  case  of  the  direct  transmission  of  leprosy  from  fiither  to  son : 
'*  In  the  Buigh  records  of  Glasgow  for  1581,  Patrick  Bogle  is  ordered 
to  be  in8])ect«d  for  leprosy;  and  eight  years afb^wards  (1589),  'Robert 
Bogill,  9one  to  Patrick  Bogle,'  is  refiorted  to  as  an  inmate  of  the  leper- 
house  belonging  to  the  city.''§  This  case  is  interesting,  not  merely  as 
an  early  record  of  hereditary  leprosy,  but  as  an  illustration  of  iu 
direct  inheritance  in  the  male  line,  for  it  has  latdy  been  asserted,  and 
apfMirently  with  some  reason,  to  be  more  commonly  transmitted  by 
collateral  and  atavic,  rather  than  direct  descent.  In  whatever  way 
the  transmission  may  be  effected,  there  is  a  very  general  belief  in  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  disease,  and  this  popular  opinioli  seems  to 
rest,  not  on  any  fanciful  assumption,  but  on  the  £ict  that  different 
members  of  the  same  family  have  been  subject  to  it;  and  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  already  stated  respecting  the  hereditary  nature  of 
the  disease  in  comparatively  modern  times,  it  may  be  further  urged 
that  Tamerlane,  in  his  widely-extended  conquests,  everywhere  ordered 
lepers  to  be  exterminated :  that  in  Scotland,  where  leprosy  appears  to 
have  bec*n  formerly  very  common,  male  lepers  were,  it  is  said,  by  law, 
ordered  to  be  castrated,  a  practice  which  it  has  lately  been  proposed 
to  revive  in  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  that  the  attempt  made  in  1851 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Leprosy  in  Norway  to  establish  a  law 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  lepers  would  probably  have  been  sucoessfiil 
but  for  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Dr.  Hjort,  who  maintains  that  the 
disease  is  not  hereditary.  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Hjort  has  been  very 
warmly  contested  by  Drs.  Boeck  and  Danielssen,!!  who  have  adduced 
evidence  to  show  that  whilst  leprosy  is  a  thoroughly  hereditary  disease, 
it  descends  more  by  collateral  branches  than  by  immediate  succession, 
and  that  it  bIoo  frequently  skips  over  one,  two,  or  three  generations,  to 
reappear  with  fearful  severity  in  the  fourth.  This  statement  is  quite 
consistent  with  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  inheritance  of 

•  Rayer,  loc  dt.,  p.  972.  f  Ibid.,  p.  978. 

t  D^Kription  des  Malsdies  de  U  Pcaii,  p.  144.     Par  J.  L.  Alibert     Fuiii,  1814. 
§  BdinboTgh  Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  405.     1842. 
il  BriUafa  and  Foreign  Medico-Chinugioal  Beriew,  April,  1858,  pp.  336-7. 
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other  diseases,  and  it  not  odIj  removes  many  difficulties,  but  also  re- 
conciles many  apiiareut  contradictions,  as  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
show  in  some  general  and  concluding  remarks  which  it  is  proposed  to 
offer  on  the  nature  of  atavism  as  associated  with  limitation  by  sex  in 
hereditary  disease:  and  some  additional  information  on  this  snbject 
may  shortly  be  expected  as  the  result  of  our  own  Qovernment  Oom- 
misaion  of  Inquiry  on  Leprosy  in  the  West  Indies. 

lu  the  following  case  of  hereditary  pityriasis  Tersicolor,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  Stewart,  there  was  limitation  by  age  as  well  as 
sex,  and  moreover  atavism  through  the  opposite  sex  occurred  when 
females  intervened  to  check  its  direct  transmission  to  males : — A  single 
man,  aged  twenty-four  years,  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  consdstiug 
of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  has  well-marked  pityriasis  versicolor 
affecting  his  chest,  neck,  back,  and  arms,  and  which  was  first  observed 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age;  his  brother,  now  twenty 
years  of  age,  has  it,  though  not  to  the  same  extent ;  and  his  father, 
paternal  uncles,  paternal  grandfather,  and  seven  male  cousins  on  the 
]>aterna]  side,  have  all  been  similarly  affected;  the  disease,  strictly 
l.mited  to  the  males,  usually  appeared  in  all  of  them  at  puberty,  and 
disappeared  about  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  years;  whilst  the 
females  of  the  family,  although  not  suffering  fi'om  it  themselves,  have 
transmitted  it  to  their  male  children.     Dr.  Caillault  has  recorded  a 
case  *'of  local  pityriasis  in  a  family  consisting  of  ten  children,  three 
girls  and  seven  boys;  all  the  boys,  when  about  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  were  attacked  by  persistent  piti/riasia  palmarui"*    In  a  strongly* 
marked  case  of  ''  Discoloration  of  the  Skin  of  the  Fore-arms  and 
Hands 'Auring  Pregnancy,"  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society,  February  5th,  1682,  and  which  had  affected  the  patient  in 
each  of  her  four  pregnancies,  commencing  at  the  fourth  month,  and 
increasing  in  intensity  from  that  time,  the  mother  had  been  similarly 
affected.     A  similar  case  to  the  preceding  has  presented  itself  in  my 
own  practice,  which  possesses  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that 
whilst  bronzing  of  the  skin  has  hereditarily  affected  the  females,  a 
peculiar  and  congenital  distortion  of  the  little  fingers  has  hereditarily 
characterized  the  males:  a  married  woman,  aged  thirty-four  years,  the 
eldest  of  a  &mlly  consisting  of  two  daughters  and  one  son,  has  well- 
marked  bronzing  of  the  skin,  especially  well  marked  over  the  face  and 
forehead,  arms  and  wrists,  trunk  of  the  body  in  front,  and  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  which  commenced   at   the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
during  her  first  pregnancy,  and  diminished,  but  did  not  disappear 
after  delivery ;  in  each  succeeding  pregnancy  the  bronzing  was   pro- 
gressively more  marked,  and  its  diminution  after  delivery  became 
correspondingly  less,  so  that  there   is  now  a  very  noticeable  and 
permanently  bronzed  condition  of  the  skin  over  a  great  part  of  the 
body ;  her  sister,  aged  thirty-one  years,  who  has  also  several  children, 
presents  the  same  bronzed  condition  of  the  skin,  which  commenced 
during  her  first  pregnancy,  and  has  gone  through  the  same  progressive 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  Children  :  from  the  French  of 
Cailkolt^  p.  139.     With  Notes  by  £.  H.  Blake.     1861. 
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cbatiges;  her  brother,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  who  is  married  and  has 
a  family,  is  quite  nnafiected  by  it ;  but  their  mother,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty- two  years,  from  what  is  stated  to  have  been  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  had  strongly-marked  bronzing  of  the  skin,  which  oommenced 
during  her  first  pregnancy,  and  followed  the  same  deyelopmental 
changes :  it  could  not  be  aMcertained  whether  any  other  members  of 
the  family  hnd  been  simikrly  afiected. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  of  cougenital  leuoopathia  previously  referred 
to  as  hereditarily  limited  to  one  sex,  I  may  cite  the  case  observed  by 
M.  Rayer,*  of  Loiiisa  de  Brun,  aged  three  years,  native  of  Paris,  and 
au  albiness ;  her  sister,  aged  fifteen  years,  was  also  an  albiness,  and 
their  mother  had  hair  of  the  very  lightest  kind  :  M.  Arthaud  sf  csLSta 
of  female  twin  albinoes,  in  the  Antilles :  and  a  case  referred  to  by 
Cox4  of  three  albino  women  in  one  fiunily.  And  observation  has  led 
M.  Girou«§  he  informs  us,  to  make  the  following  general  remark,  that 
'*  the  Hon  resembles  sometimes  the  father  by  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
the  mother  in  form  ;  whilst  the  daughter  resembles  the  father  in  form, 
and  the  mother  by  the  colour  of  the  skin." 

In  the  family  of  one  of  my  patients  at  present  under  observation, 
warts  on  the  hands  have  been  hereditarily  limited  to  the  female  line 
for  two  generations ;  the  mother  herself  was  much  troHbled  with 
numerous  warts  on  both  hands,  which  appeared  in  infancy,  continued 
during  childhood,  and  disappeared  soon  after  puberty;  she  has  had  five 
children — viz.,  James,  aged  eleven  years ;  Ellen,  aged  nine  years ; 
Clara,  aged  seven  years ;  George,  aged  five  years  (since  dead) ;  and 
Rosa,  aged  two  yeai-s  and  a  half ;  the  two  sons  have  never  had  a  wart, 
whilst  all  of  the  three  daughters  are  troubled  with  them.  The  eldest 
daughter  has  at  present  thirty,  and  the  next  daughter  has  twenty-four 
warts  on  the  two  hands,  which  commenced  in  each  case  during  infancy, 
and  have  gradually  increased  in  number  since ;  the  youngest  daughter 
has  at  present  two  small  warts.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  any 
himilar  tendency  to  this  warty  disfigurement  of  the  hands  has  occurre<i 
in  other  bi-anches  of  the  family.  And  the  same  limitation  has  been 
observed  in  the  uu  horned  varieties  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  which 
are  descended  from  animals  in  which  the  peculiarity  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  restricted  in  some  degree  by  sex;  for  Asara||  states,  that 
the  now  common  race  of  oxen  in  Paraguay  is  derived  from  a  bull  which 
was  accidentally  without  horns,  and  implanted  this  vice  upon  all  iu 
male  progeny. 

In  the  following  two  cases  of  sebaceous  tumours  of  the  scalp,  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  and  which  wei-e  here- 
ditarily limited  to  the  female  sex,  in  the  first  case  for  ten,  and  in  the 
second  case  for  five  generations,  it  will,  moreover,  be  observed,  that 
iu  the  first  case  limitation  by  age  as  well  as  by  sex  occurred,  and  also 

•  Op.  eit.  p.  935. 

t  ObwrrstioM  rar  let  Albinoes,  in  Jonmal  de  Fhys.,  1789,  part  2,  p.  276. 

X  Cox  :  PhiUdelphi*  Medical  Maieum,  toL  i.  p.  161. 

§  De  la  G^D^ntion,  pp.  l»l-2.     1828. 

H  Beiae  naeh  Sadamerika,  p.  161.    Berlin,  1810. 
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that  some  of  the  females  deiived  the  inheritance  from  their  paternal 
grandmother  by  atavic  descent,  which  affords  an  additional  proof  of 
the  influence  of  sex,  for  except  when  a  male  thus  intervened  to  arrest 
the  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  inheritance  was  direct  from  parent 
to  child. 

First  Ccue. — ^The  wife  of  a  painter,  aged  fifty-four  years,  has  thirty- 
three  sebaceous  tumours  on  the  scalp,  none  of  which  are  larger  than 
a  walnut ;  but  thirteen  years  ago,  nine  sebaceous  tumours,  varying  in 
size  from  a  nutmeg  to  a  small  orange,  were  excised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morton,  with  considerable  relief  to  the  severe  headaches  she  had  pre- 
viously suffered  from  ;  her  daughter  and  her  grand-daughter  are  both 
affected  by  them,  her  sons  are  perfectly  free  ;  her  brother's  daughters 
are  troubled  with  them,  as  well  as  several  female  cousins  of  different 
degrees  of  relationship ;  her  mother,  grandmother,  and  female  rela- 
tions backwards  for  seven  generations,  were  similarly  affected;  no 
female  who  had  attained  her  tenth  year  of  age  was  without  them, 
whilst  none  of  the  males  in  the  family  had  ever  had  them. 

Second  Case, — A  single  woman,  aged  thii-ty  years,  the  only  child  of 
her  parents,  and  suffering  from  phthisis  in  the  second  stage,  which 
she  has  inherited  from  her  mothers  family,  has  ten  sebaceous  tumours 
on  the  scalp,  varying  in  size  from  a  nutmeg  to  a  pea,  and  which  were 
first  observed  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  these  tumours 
have  been  common  to  the  females  of  her  mother's  family — her  mother, 
maternal  grandmother,  maternal  great-grandmother,  and  maternal 
great-great-grandmother  all  had  them,  and  so  likewise  have  several 
female  cousins  on  the  mother's  side  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  of 
relationship ;  all  the  females,  but  none  of  the  males,  in  the  family  have 
suffered  from  them. 

From  hereditary  affections  of  the  skin  proper  we  may  pass  to  those 
of  the  hair,  in  which  the  same  tendency  to  limitation  by  sex  will  be 
often  found  to  prevail  As  regards  the  colour  of  the  hair,  Siebold* 
records  the  case  of  a  married  couple  whose  fathers  were  both  red- 
headed, but  not  having  red  hair  themselves,  who  had  four  sons  red- 
headed, and  three  daughters  whose  hair  was  of  another  colour.  This 
case  accords  with  the  following  observations  by  Girou,t  on  the  same 
subject :  *'  I  have  seen  reappear  in  male  foals  the  hair  of  their  grand- 
father, and  in  young  mares  that  of  their  grandmother,  although  it  has 
nut  been  found  either  in  the  father  or  in  the  mother  ;**  and  so  likewise 
with  respect  to  other  animals,  Girou  remarks  that,  ''  one  is  often  sur- 
prised to  see  lambs  black,  or  spotted  with  blacky  born  of  ewes  and 
rams  with  white  wool ;  but  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  found  in  the  ancestors."  In  the 
following  case,  the  associated  influence  of  atavism  was  partly  but 
not  exclusively  concerned  in  the  limitation  by  sex  of  the  colour  of  the 
hair;  a  sporting-dog,  the  issue  of  a  setter  mother  and  a  spaniel  father, 
was  coupled  with  a  setter  bitch,  and  the  male  offspring  were  spaniels 
like   the  patei*nal  grandfather,  and  resembled  him  in  their   hair, 

*  Journal  fUr  Qebortelialfe^  Bud  i.  p.  266.  f  Op.  eit.,  p.  123. 
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whilst  the  female  offiipring  were  eetten,  having  the  colour  of  their 
mother.* 

In  addition  to  each  cases  there  are  many  others  of  an  imperfect 
oharacter,  in  which  no  particukrs  of  the  family  history  have  been 
given,  such  as  the  case  referred  to  hy  Portal,t  of  a  well-known  French 
fiunily,  remarkable  for  their  enormous  black  eyebrows ;  and  the  case 
lately  cited  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,}  of  a  noble  fiimily  in  this  country,  in 
which  '*  every  member  had  a  lock  of  hair  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  head.**  As  the  information  afforded  in  these 
cases  is  very  indefinite,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
inheritance  of  either  peculiarity,  it  cannot  be  determined  how  finr  sex 
may  at  first  have  limited,  or  may  still  limit,  the  influence  of  develop^ 
ment.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Catlings  statement  respecting  the  grey 
hair  of  the  Mandan  Indians  occurring  (irrespective  of  age)  in  about 
one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  which  he  ascertained  was 
^  unquestionably  an  hereditary  character  which  runs  in  fiunilies,**  is 
also  defective,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  peculiarity  in 
this  race  was  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  males.} 

In  plica  polonica,  a  disease  of  the  hair  which  is  hereditary  in 
Poland,  Alibertjl  states,  that  ''it  is  observed  not  unfroquently  to 
attack  the  father  and  the  grandson,  whilst  the  son  is  spared,  a  character 
(he  proceeds  to  remark)  which  is  common  to  it  with  other  maladies^ 
)>articQlarly  with  gout" 

In  cases  of  hereditary  absence  of  hair,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  those  in  which  its  development  would  be  naturally  limited  to 
one  sex,  and  those  in  which  the  hair  is  shared  by  both  sexes  alike. 
For  example,  in  the  justly  celebrated  story  of  Burnt  Njal,ir  the  tragic 
occurrence,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  resulted  fixim  the  feuds 
occasioned  by  Njal  himself,  nicknamed  the  **  Beardless  Carle,**  and  his 
three  sons,  Skarphedinn,  Grim,  and  Helgi,  being  taunted  with  their 
want  of  beard  ;  and  this  hereditary  absence  of  hair,  peculiar  to  one 
sex,  is  well-known  to  characteriEe  certain  races  of  men,  such  as  the 
North- American  Indians,  of  the  present  day.  As  these  cases  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  limited  to  one  sex,  they  are  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  our  subject  by  the  fact  of  being  hereditary.  But  there 
are  many  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  absence  of  hair  common  to 
both  sexes,  is  hereditarily  limited  to  one:  In  the  case  of  a  man  at  the 
late  hospital  of  La  Charity  in  Paris,  observed  by  M.  Bayer,**  there 
was  congenital  deficiency  of  hair,  so  that  the  cranium  appeared  com- 
pletely naked ;  '*  his  mother  and  both  his  sisters  had  fine  heads  of  hair, 
whilst  his  &ther  presented  the  same  defect  in  regard  to  the  hair  which 

*  Giron  :  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
t  Conaid^ntiona  rar  Is  Nature  et  le  Tnutement  dea  Maladiea  da  Fsmille  ei  daa 
Haladiaa  H^r^diUirea,  troiaidme  fditioD,  p.  1,  note  2.     Paria,  1814. 

t  Laooet,  Dee.  6th,  1862,  pp.  619,  620. 
Fzichard :  The  Natural  Hiatoiy  of  Man,  p.  402.    1845.        R  Op.  eit.,  p.  40. 
The  Story  of  Burnt  ^  jal,  or  Life  in  Iceland  at  the  End  of  the  Tenth  Centoiy. 
From  the  Icelandic  of  the  .Njal  Saga.     Bj  Geotge  Webbe  Daaent  D.C.L.     2  Tola. 
1861. 

••  Op.  cit,  pp.  1049-1050. 
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he  did  himself.**  Danz*  relates  the  case  of  a  Jewish  family  in  his 
neigh boiirhood,  in  which  two  adult  sons  neither  have  nor  ever  have 
bad  hair  or  teeth.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  baldness 
was  both  hereditary  and  congenital,  but  in  the  following  cases  the 
peculiarity  was  developed  at  a  definite  period  afler  birth,  showing,  as 
often  happens  in  hereditary  affections,  the  associated  influence  of  sex 
and  age.  The  first  is  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Burgess,  t  in  which  the 
baldness  affected  two  brothers  very  early  in  life — "  A  young  gentle- 
man, eight  years  old,  was  brought  to  me  (says  Dr.  Burgess)  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1854,  by  his  parents,  with  a  shining  scalp,  as  seen  in  old 
men,  without  a  vestige  of  hair  on  it,  denuded  of  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes, and  without  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body.  This  boy  had  the 
usual  supply  of  hair  until  he  was  four  years  old«     The  hair  then  began 

to  fall  gradually,  until  it  totally  disappeared His  brother,  two 

years  younger,  began  to  lose  bis  hair  in  detached  places.  His  sisters, 
younger  and  older,  have  a  good  supply  of  hair,  as  have  also  his  jiarents 
who  brought  him  to  me.**  In  a  case  recorded  by  Foilroux,|  three 
brothers  became  bald  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  an  uncle  in 
their  family  had  experienced  the  same  loss  at  the  same  age.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  case  referred  to  by  Prosper  Lucas,§  all  the  sons  be- 
came bald  like  the  above  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  whikt  the 
daughters  preserved  their  hair.  In  the  following  case,  related  by 
Dr.  Thurnam,||  the  baldness  was  congenital,  but  less  complete  than  in 
the  cases  previously  referred  to — *^  A  gentleman,  aged  fifty-eight,  had 
been  distinguished  throughout  life  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
hair,  by  the  teeth  being  not  more  than  four  in  number,  by  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  absence  of  sensible  perspiration  and 
tears ;  a  cousin-german  on  the  mother  s  side,  who  was  bom  only  a  year 
or  two  before  the  subject  of  the  preceding  case,  presented  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  peculiarities.'*  , 

With  respect  to  the  preceding  case,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  peculiarities  of  the  hair  and  teeth  in  the  same  individual  is 
not  uncommon,  for  it  occurred  also  in  Danz*s  case  of  hereditary  ab« 
sence  of  hair  and  teeth,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  renewal  of  the 
hair  in  old  age,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  on  record,  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  teetfa.lT  The  hereditary  peculiarities 
of  the  teeth  may  therefore  be  conveniently  considered  after  those  of 
the  hair.     Some  years  since,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a 

*  Stark's  Archly  f.  d.  Geburtshiilfe,  Baod  iv.  p.  684.     Jena,  1792. 

+  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  :  from  the  French  of  Cazenave,  with  Notes  and 
Additions  by  Thomas  ii.  Burgess,  M.D.     Second  edition,  1854,  note,  p.  242. 

t  NouTelles  Recherches  sur  les  Maladies  chroniqnes :  quoted  by  Prosper  Lacaa, 
tome  i.  p.  255. 

§  Trait6  Philosophique  et  Physiologiqne  de  rH6r6dit6  natnrelle,  &c.,  tome  i, 
p.  255,  1847  :  quoted  from  Encyclopedic  M6thodique,  tome  viii.  p.  164. 

II  Medico-OMrurgical  Transactions,  to],  xxxi.  pp.  71-82.     1831. 

H  This  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  late  Lord  Egremont's  obsenration,  that  a 
pretematnrally  short  lower  jaw  was  always  found  in  the  white  varieties  of  his  red 
deer  {cervua  dama)^  in  consequence  of  which  they  never  lived  more  than  a  day  or 
two,  from  not  being  able  to  press  the  udder  in  their  attempts  to  suck. — Otto*s  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  translated  by  South,  1831,  p.  183,  note. 
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gentleuan  abroad  who  had  never  had  any  teeth,  and  whose  children 
inherited  the  same  defect,  but  I  did  not  aecnre  a  complete  history  of 
the  casei     Otto*  refera  to  a  case  in  which  all  the  teeth  were  wanting 
in  two  brothers.     Whilst,  on  the  other  side,  Dr.  Jaoobi,t  of  l^ew 
York,  cites  a  ca^e  in  which  three  sisters  were  bom  with  central  incisor 
teeth.     Deficiency  of  particular  teeth  has  been  occasionally  noticed  ; 
and,  according  to  Dr,  Maspn  Good,t  *'  the  absence  of  some  of  the  teeth, 
such  as  the  bicuspids,  is  not  uncommon  ;**  but  he  considers  that  "  it 
occurs  more  frequently  iu  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  Mr.  Fox 
(be  goes  on  to  inform  us)  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  this  delect 
appertained  to  several  individuab  of  the  same  fiimily,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  cut  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw.**      One  of  the  most  curious 
cases  of  hereditary  peculiarity  of  the  teeth  is  the  following,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Cottou,  and  which  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
atavism  in  connexion  with  the  influence  of  sex.  A  gentleman  had,  with 
both  dentitions,  a  double  tooth  in  place  of  the  left  second  incisor  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  he  was  the  only  one  in  a  family  of  nine  children  who 
presented   this  peculiarity,    which   he  inherited   from  his   paternal 
grandihther,  whom  he  so  exactly  resembled,  even  in  the  form  of  the 
hands  also,  as  often  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  their  acquaintance. 
The  influence  of  sex  has  been  observed  also  in  peculiarities  affecting 
the  colour  of  the  teeth,  for  Professor  Heider,  of  Vienna,  has  related  a 
case  in  which  teeth  of  a   rose-red  colour  occurred    in    twins,  the 
daughters  of  Italian  parents ;    both  the  first  and  second  dentition 
were  marked  by  this  peculiarity.§     So  likewise  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  caries  of  the  teeth  and  toothache  is  sometimes  limited,  in  a 
very  decided  manner,  to  one  sex,  as  in  the  following  case  which  oc- 
curred in  my  own  practice,  and  in  which  complete  limitation  to  one 

sex  occurred  for  three  generations.    Mrs.  A ,  under  the  age  of  forty 

years,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  has  not  had  for  many  years 
a  sound  tooth,  the  decay  having  begun  very  early  in  life ;  she  has  no 
brothers,  but  there  are  three  sinters,  younger  than  herself,  whose  teeth 
are  in  a  similar  state,  and  iu  all  of  whom  the  decay  commenced  at  a 
very  early  age ;  their  mother  was  similarly  sffected  in  the  teeth,  and 
like  her  four  daughters,  was  a  **  martyr  to  the  toothache.**     Of  Mrs. 

A ^'s  seven  children,  five  are  girls,  in  four  of  whom,  aged  respeo- 

tively  sixteen,  twelve,  nine,  and  seven  years,  the  teeth  began  to  decay 
at  the  age  of  two  years  or  soon  afterwards;  in  the  youngest  girl, 
aged  two  years  and  a  quarter,  the  teeth  are  not  decayed,  but  the  deo- 
tition  has  been  difficult.  Of  the  two  boys,  the  third  and  fifth  children 
ill  the  order  of  birth,  one  died  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  the  other 
has  attained  the  age  of  four  years,  without  any  decay  in  their  teeth. 

The  father  of  these  children  has  sound  teeth.     Of  Mrs.  A ^*s  three 

sisters,  the  eldest  has  four  children,  two  boys,  aged  fifteen  and  five 
years,  with  sound  teeth ;  and  two  girls,  aged  thirteen  and  three  yean, 

•  Log.  eti.,  p.  188.  t  Ameriesn  Medical  Times,  Dec  15th,  1860,  p.  418. 

t  The  Study  of  Medicioe,  eeeond  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  64.     1825. 

i  huioei,  Deo.  6th,  1862,  p.  687. 
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with  decayed  teeth.     The  two  other  sisters  of  Mrs.  A have  no 

children. 

From  special  dfTections  of  the  teeth  we  might  readily  pass  to  those 
'>f  the  eyes,  for  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  skin  and  its  superadded  structures,  that  peculiarities  or  defects  of 
two  or  more  parts  are  frequently  associated  in  the  same  case  ;  and  as 
regards  the  teeth  and  eyes,  Mr.  White  Cooper*  goes  so  far  as  to  state, 
that  in  all  cases  of  double  microphthalmia  brought  under^his  notice,  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  met  with  defective  development  of  the  dental 
system.  Before,  however,  leaving  the  mouth,  it  will  be  useful  to 
notice  some  cases  of  hereditary  hare- lip  limited  in  like  manner  by 
sex,  some  of  which  are  also  associated  with  lachrymal  affections,  and 
may  therefore  appropriately  precede  the  consideration  of  special  defects 
of  the  eye  hereditarily  limited  to  one  sex.  M.  Demarquay,t  in  a  paper 
on  hair-lip,  published  in  1845,  called  particular  attention  to  the  in- 
fluence of  hereditariness  in  the  production  of  this  deformity  ;  and  from 
among  the  cases  he  has  recorded  may  be  cited  that  of  Eliza  Dif,  affected 
with  double  hare-lip,  whose  mother  had  simple  hare-lip.  In  another  case, 
a  carpenter  and  his  son  were  affected  with  hare-lip ;  in  another,  a 
mother  and  her  daughter  were  similarly  affected  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  operated  on  by  M.  Thierry  for  this  deformity,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  father  had  been  previously  operated  on  for 
the  same  by  M.  Desault.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  with  simple  hare-lip, 
operated  on  by  M.  Boux,:(.a  brother  had  been  previously  operated  on 
for  double  hare-lip.  In  another  case  of  M.  Iloux*s,  of  a  father  and 
son  with  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot,  there  was 
also  double  hare- lip  in  both.  M.  B.oux§  used  to  cite  in  his  clinical 
lectures  the  case  of  a  peasant  of  Seine  and  Oise,  on  whom  he  had  operated 
for  a  double  hare-lip,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  affected  with 
ectropium  of  the  two  superior  eyelids;  his  son  presented  exactly  the 
same  departure  from  nature.  Whilst  the  atavic  inheritance  of  the 
defect  is  shown  in  the  following  case  quoted  by  Prosper  Lucas  :||  ''A 
man  well  formed,  among  the  parents  of  whom  were  found  two  attacked 
with  hare-lip,  had  by  a  first  wife  eleven  children,  two  of  whom  had 
hare-lip ;  and  by  a  second  wife,  two  who  were  affected  with  the  same 
deformity." 

The  following  cases  of  hereditary  disease,  and  defect  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  may  be  added  to  those  previously  cited,  as  illustrating  still  further 
the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  sex  prevails.  In  a  case  of  cataract 
observed  by  Duval,f^  four  sisters,  their  mother,  and  grandmother  were 
similarly  affected.  Prosper  Lucas**  relates  the  following  case  of  here- 
ditary blindness  limited  to  the  female  sex  for  three  generations :  "  The 
grandfiither  had  excellent  eyes,  the  grandmother  was  attacked  with 

^  Ophthalmio  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  pp.  112-18.     1857-9. 
t  Oazette  M^icale  de  Paris,  Jan.  25th,  1845. 
X  Gazette  des  Hdpitanx,  Jan.  29th,  1846. 
}  Referred  to  by  Beval :  Traits  Th6oretiqae  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Teux, 
p.  89.    1862. 

II  Op.  dt,  torn,  il  p.  86.     1850.  %  Qaoted  by  Deral:  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

**  Op.  cit.,  torn.  i.  pp.  400-1. 
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amanrodfl  at  the  age  of  thirty-fiTe  jears ;  her  danghter  (married)  be* 
came  blind  at  nineteen — nhe  has  had  seven  child  ran,  the  eldest,  a  girl , 
became,  from  amaonMis,  blind  at  thirteen  ;  the  second,  a  daughter  also, 
became  amaurotic  at  the  same  age  as  the  preceding ;  of  the  last  four 
children,  one,  a  daughter,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  another, 
also  a  daughter,  is  aged  thirteen  years,  both  free  from  the  disease  ; 
the  other  two  children  are  boys,  one  three  years,  the  other  scarcely 
one  year,  seeing  well.**  In  a  case  observed  by  Deval,*  a  young  man, 
his  Either,  and  two  uncles,  were  amaurotic,  a  sister  had  amblyopia  : 
in  this  case  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  as  the  father  and  two  uncles  were 
similarly  affected,  the  inheritance  was  probably  derived  by  direct  or 
by  interrupted  descent  from  a  previous  generation.  In  a  case  of  here- 
ditary amaurosis  observed  by  Graefe,t  three  sons  were  sncceiaively 
affected  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  their  father  having  been 
myopic ;  and  in  another  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation, 
and  which  has  been  already  published,!^  five  brothers  and  their  )ja- 
temal  uncle  were  amaurotic,  wliilst  their  three  sisters  had  uo  imper* 
fectiou  of  sight ;  in  this  case  also  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inheri- 
tance was  derived  from  a  previous  generation,  and  transmitted  by  in- 
terrupted descent  Amoug  the  oases  observed  by  M.  P.  A.  Dufau§ 
are  oongeuital  amaurosis  in  two  brothers  named  Clapos,  and  in  two 
brothers  named  Caffet;  congenital  cataract  in  a  young  man  named 
Croiset,  whose  grand&ther,  and  a  first  cousin  of  the  male  sex,  also  had 
cataract ;  and  a  case  of  amaurosis  in  a  family  of  three  sisters,  named 
Baudiasou.  Mr.  Critchett||  has  observed  a  case  of  nuclear  congenital 
cataract  in  three  brothers.  In  a  case  of  coloboma  iridis,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  the  defect  was  limited  to  two  sinters, 
who  belonged  to  a  fiimily  of  three  childi*en,  in  which  the  intermediate 
child  was  a  boy,  free  from  the  defect.  Mr.  Zachariah  Laurence  lately 
showed  me  a  well-marked  case  of  hypermetropia,  affecting  a  father, 
and  his  son  aged  seven  years.  DevallT  relates  a  case  of  troublesome 
affection  of  the  lefl  eye  in  a  woman  whose  mother,  two  maternal 
aunts,  and  maternal  grandmother  were  the  subjects  of  lachrymal  affec- 
tions. In  the  following  case,  observed  by  Stahl,**  we  have  an  illua- 
tration  of  the  inheritance  of  accidentally-acquired  defects  of  the  eye  : 
"  A  soldier  lost  in  war  one  of  his  eyes ;  he  returned  to  his  country 
and  married ;  his  wife  bore  him  a  son,  one  of  whose  eyes  was  quite 
dried  up,  so  that  he  was  monoculus  like  his  father.*'  Lastly,  in  the 
curious  case  of  colour-blindness  observed  by  Deval,ft  we  have  an 
illustration  of  an   hereditary  defect,  sexually  limited,   and  in  most 

•  Op.  cit,  p.  89. 
t  ArcbiT  ffir  Opbthslmologie,  torn.  iv.  part  2 :  qaoted  in  Annsles  d*Oeiilistiq[ae, 
torn.  xIy.  pp.  187-8.     18t>l. 

::  Medical  Times  sod  Gasette,  March  22Dd,  1862,  p.  309. 
i  Baiai  sur  TBtat  physique,  Moral  at  Intelleetuel  dee  Areuglea-n^  kc    Pacu, 
1837. 

|]  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ill.  p.  389.     1860-1. 

1  Op.  ciu,  p.  89. 
**  Qaoted  by  Steinan:  Eswy  on  HerediUry  Diseases,  p.  30.    1843. 

tt  Op.  cit.,  pp.  607-8. 
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other  cases  apparentlj  congenital,*  but  in  this  case  developed  in 
afler-life  during  the  progress  of  disease  :  ''  Under  the  influence  of  an 
attack  of  hemiplegia  and  double  amblyopia,  supervening  on  the 
sudden  suppre&sion  of  a  skin  disease,  Poirl,  a  clock-maker,  and  long- 
lighted,  who  had  been  under  treatment  in  1850,  lost  the  power  of 
discerning  red,  and  the  madder  coloured  trousers  of  soldiers  appeared 
to  him  to  be  yellow ;  other  colours  were,  however,  perfectly  distin- 
guished ;  curiously  enough  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  distin- 
guish red.  Our  patient,  adds  M.  Deval,  was  then  hereditarily  pre- 
disposed to  colour-blindness,  but  a  cause  capable  of  disturbing  the 
visual  functions  was  needed  for  this  symptom  to  take  its  place  among 
the  amaurotic  phenomena  developed.*' 

With  respect  to  defects  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  I  have  lately  had 
under  observation  the  case  of  a  surgical-instrument  maker,  aged 
twenty-nine  years,  who  became  deaf,  like  his  father,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years;  there  were  five  other  children  in  the  family — namely, 
a  son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  one  son  and  a  daughter 
above,  and  one  son  and  a  daughter  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
none  of  whom  have  ever  had  any  defect  of  hearing.  Dr.  Camps  has 
informed  me  of  a  case  occurring  in  his  practice,  of  nervous  deafness 
affecting  a  father  and  son.  In  a  case  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Anderson  Smith,  a  woman  six  months  afler  marriage  had  an  attack 
of  fever,  followed  by  permanent  deafness ;  of  four  children  born  subse- 
quently, one  of  them,  being  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  and  a  daughter, 
is  a  deaf-mute,  whilst  the  other  children,  who  are  sons,  hear  well. 
Prosper  Lucasf  records  the  case  of  a  female  cat,  bom  deaf,  and  among 
many  kittens  that  she  had,  was  a  female  one,  also  deaf  like  the  mother. 
In  aiddition,  also,  to  the  illustrations  of  deaf-muteism  previously  cited, 
may  be  added  the  case  observed  by  Portal, J  of  three  sisters  who  were 
deaf-mutes ;  and  although  it  is  generally  difficult  to  trace  the  occur- 
rence  of  this  defect  to  any  hereditary  source,  yet  its  occasiond  de- 
velopment in  connexion  with  atavism  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  at  least  sometimes  hereditary ;  for,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Wilde's  evi- 
dence already  quoted,§  Meckel ||  relates  that  a  woman,  herself  enjoying 
perfect  health,  but  in  whose  family  there  had  been  many  members 
attacked  with  hardness  of  hearing  and  idiocy,  gave  birth  to  two  sons 
who  were  deaf-mutes,  and  two  daughters  and  one  son  who  were  not 
Bo.  Whilst  the  following  case,  observed  by  Mr.  Anderson  Smith, 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  hereditary  defect  of  the  external  structure 
of  the  ear:  a  married  woman,  who  had  rudimentary  ear-lobules 
adherent  to  the  head,  has  had  five  children,  consisting  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters :  one  son  deceased,  and  one  daughter,  have  not  been 
examined;  the  living  son  has  the  ear-lobules  pendulous  and  well- 
formed,  like  those  of  his  father,  and  two  daughters  have  rudimentary 

*  For  canes  of  non-congenital  colonr-blindnese,  see  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.,  1858, 
f  p.  41 ;  and  Gas.  des  H6p.,  1861,  p.  450. 

*"  t  Op.  cit.,  torn.  i.  p.  428.  }  Op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

§  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirarglcal  Eeviejxr,  July,  1861,  pp.  200-1. 

II  Archiv  f  tir  Anatomie,  p.  186.    1828. 
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and  agnate  ear-lobnlea,  like  their  motber;  tbey  axe  both  married,  hnt 
one  has  no  iarae — ^the  other,  whoM  husband  has  ear-lobnles  of  natural 
aiie  and  pendulous,  is  the  mother  of  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  a 
son  with  ear-lobules  resembling  those  of  the  father,  and  two  are 
danghters,  both  of  whom  have  rudimentary  and  adherent  ear-lobulea 
precisely  like  those  of  their  mother,  maternal  aunt,  and  materoal 
grandmother. 

Before  leaving  the  diseases  and  defects  of  the  skin  and  its  depen- 
dencies, it  may  be  useful  again  to  direct  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  connected  together  in  the  same  individual;  fur 
not  only  has  this  been  observed  with  re^^pect  to  colour-blindness  com- 
bined with  inability  to  distinguibh  musiod  notes,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  examples  of  associated  disease  of  these  structures  already  refemsd 
to,  but  it  has  also  been  noticed  in  many  other  cases,  from  which  the 
following  may  be  selected  as  illustrations.     M.  Liebreich*  has  observed 
that  ^  when  deaf  muteism  and  pigmentary  retinitis  were  developed  in 
the  same  family,  the  two  affections  were  constantly  conjoined  in  the 
same  individual**     M.  Bou vyer-Desmortiersf  relates  the  particulars  of 
''  a  family  of  Angora  cats,  of  which  the  mother  is  white  and  deaf;  the 
father,  which  hears,  is  white  and  black ;  all  the  kittens  which  are 
born  white  are  deaf  as  the  motber;  those  which  resemble  the  &ther 
are  not  sa**     The  connexion  which  exists  between  the  organ  of  hearing 
and  the  hair  corresponds  with  the  following  case  obtierved  hy  Dr. 
pHuli.t  in  which  the  defect  in  the  organ  of  hearing  is  replaced  by 
defect  in  the  organ  of  sight: — "Rudolph  Median  and  his  wife,  en- 
dowed with  a  normal  conformation,  had  nine  children,  all  bom  blind ; 
the  father  has  black,  and  the  mother  light-coloured  hair ;  five  children, 
with  dark  hair  and  brown  iris,  are  afflicted  with  amaurosis;  the  four 
others,  provided  with  light  coloured  hair  and  blue  irLs,  have  amaurosis 
and  cataract  conjoined.**     Many  other  illustrations  of  the^e  associated 
defects  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  that  here- 
ditary a^ictions  of  the  skin  and  its  dependencies,  under  which  term 
have  been  included  not  only  the  ordinary  appendsges  of  the  skio, 
but  also  the  organs  of  special  sense,  have  not  been  abruptly  brought 
together,  but  are  naturally  more  or  less  closely  related,  and  that  Utis 
relationship  sometimes  becomes  very  conspicuous  in  sexually  limited 
and  hereditary  disease  of  these  structures. 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  consider  some  of  the  hereditary  pecu- 
liarities and  defects  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  in  which  tfae 
influence  of  sex  has  in  like  manner  been  observed  to  prevail,  and 
which  are  of  not  nnfrequent  occurrence  in  families,  although  not  always 
noticed  by  medical  writers ;  for  some  of  them  are  very  erroneously 
thought  to  be  of  too  trivial  a  character  to  be  recorded,  and  the  mention 

*  De  U  prMisposition  k  la  r^tinite  pigmeuteose  chei  les  eDfuitfl-n^a  d'lin  maiufe 
•ntre  ooDnnguins  :  Archives  G6n.  de  M6d.,  Furrier,  1862,  pp.  145-161.  (Sxinii 
de  U  Deatscbe  Klinik,  1861,  No.  6.) 

t  Coosid^niioiis  sor  les  lonrds-miiets  de  naianooe,  in  8vo^  aa.  tiL  p.  12S. 

t  Quoted  bj  I>eTal,  op.  eit.  p.  89. 
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of  many  others  is  purposely  suppressed.  Portal*  refers  to  cases  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  arm,  the  fore-arm,  the  thigh,  or  the  legs,  are 
out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  of  which  he  "  sup- 
presses examples,  so  as  not  to  displease  families;'*  and  I  have  been 
privately  informed  of  some  interesting  cases  of  hereditary  defects  of 
the  extremities,  in  which  the  history  has  been  withheld,  from  an 
over- sensitive  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  family  affected.  Whilst  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals — as,  for  example,  in  insects — supernumerary 
limbs  and  parts  of  limbs,  such  as  three  legs  attached  to  one  coxa,  and 
other  curious  anomalies,  appear  to  be  of  rather  frequent  occurrence, 
although  hereditariness  in  such  cases  necessarily  cannot  be  esta- 
blished.t 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  sex  in  hereditary  defects  of 
the  upper  extremity,  I  would  refer  to  the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Pauli,  J 
of  hereditary  brittleness  of  the  bones,  which  seems  to  have  affected 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  for  three 
generations;  three  members  of  the  last  generation  had  broken  an 
arm  twice,  and  one  thrice;  their  father  and  grandfather  had  both  in 
like  manner  suffered  from  fractures.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Paiis),  whose  hands  were  of  a 
monstrous  size,  and  whose  father's  were  equally  large.  §  And  the 
same  regularity  in  the  limitation  of  such  defects  to  one  sex  may  occur 
also  in  those  cases  in  which  the  defect  itself  is  not  symmetrical  as 
regards  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Portal,  || 
''  of  a  father  and  two  sons,  who  had  the  left  side  of  the  body,  with 
respect  to  the  muscles,  much  larger  than  the  right,  they  therefore  used 
the  left  side  and  limbs  more  frequently  than  the  right,  and  were  of 
course  left-handed.  Giroulf  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  descended  from 
a  family  in  which  the  special  use  of  the  left  hand  was  hereditary;  al- 
though not  himself  left-handed,  he  has  a  married  daughter  who  is  so, 
and  all  of  whose  children  are  left-handed ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  son 
married,  who  is  not  left-handed,  but  who  is  the  father  of  a  daughter 
so  completely  left-handed  from  her  cradle,  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  tie  up  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  force  her  to  serve  herself  with  the 
right  hand;  in  this  case  the  influence  of  sex  appears  to  account  for 
the  atavic  inequality  of  the  descent.  Mr.  Joseph  Adams**  refers  to 
the  case  of  an  Irish  mendicant  scholar  with  a  deformity  of  the  hand, 

*  Op.  cit.,  note,  p.  17. 
+  Dr.  Herrmann  Asmnas  :  Monstrositates  Coleoptomm.     Rigs9  et  Dorpati,  1835. 
t  Untersachungen  and  Krfahrnngen  am  Gebiete  der  Chirargie.     Leipsic,  1844. 
(Quoted  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Cbirurgical  Review,  vol.  zzii.  p.  49.  1846.) 

§  Portal,  op.  cit.  p.  18. 
11  Op.  cit  p.  20.  As  other  examples  of  this  want  of  symmetry  in  deformities 
hereditarily  limited  to  one  sex  will  be  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
it  will  be  saffictent  to  state  here  that  sach  nnsymmetrical  malformations  oocar  in  all 
p.\rts  of  the  body,  and  are  sometimes  very  limited  in  their  extent,  and  very  conspicnoas 
in  their  appearance,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Portal  (pp.  20-1),  of  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, who  had  one  cheek  bigger  than  the  other ;  his  father  and  some  of  his  ancles  had 
the  same  pecaliarlty. 

%  Op.  cit.,  pp.  278-9. 
**  A  Treatise  on  the  sapposed  Hereditary  Properties  of  Diseases^  &c,  p.  68.  1814. 
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vhiek  wwm  **«»  «xaet  nrimhliiim  to  lut  fctkr'a.^    Ib  a 

▼:  ju^j  <) Vi(«fi  of  luarvfiitAry  aii<tiic»  of  cW  two  dktol  phaUngea^*  U^e 
tr»a«Mkki«Mi  4^  cIm  defre(  for  ten  gescnucMM  had  been  a&cied  bj  the 
WftA^s  oclj  o^  uife  Suiulj.  A  unuLftT  defect  occnueJ  Co  a  leas  extent 
fee  ujve  2^Qi^n£^^tui  in  the  &au]j  of  a  pMUjcook  at  Donai,t  named 
Aa;^«r:a  iM^.rvs^  who  had  hot  two  phakagei  to  all  the  fingers,  the 
£nc  bei^;r  a«ar'T  -ip-A..!^  the  length  of  the  ocdinaij  phaUnz,  and  the 
iMt  or  ^z. rial  ««c  u«  cunnal  form  and  length ;  the  thombs  haring 
caci:  tv^  L^Miiicpa.  hi«s  no  netacarpal  bone;  the  toe%  likeviae,  with 
ec>  two  ;  uiau^^r^a.  ja  well  wm  the  great  toec,  which  were  without  the 
BR^acarvu  W.ae;  iji  graad^oher  was  Maikrlj  eooadtnted,  and  he 
had  :i-.f?e  ^.Inn  a^  ^uuilarlj  malformed;  the  ekle&t,  of  the  male 
•^x.  tmd  tLr>!e  aka^  dk.1  ir«^n«  all  uf  whom  wanted  the  phalang««  of  their 
££.^en  ar>i  irOfs .  isn  seo^i.*],  of  the  feouile  aex,  has  had  ^\e  children, 
two  dacz^ten  wl*>  have  tiiree  phalanges,  and  three  sons  who  have 
or  \j  two :  the  thad.  whu  u  the  fiuhrr  of  Atigofttin,  has  had  eleven 
ch:  ureiA.  five  da  .gh;tfrs  cormallT  funned,  and  fix  aona,  in  all  (^  whom 
there  u  wantirz  &  {'cALi^jt  to  the  fingers  and  toes ;  the  mother  of 
Aiiga<in  has  had  tvo  miscarriage,  in  which  the  fcetus  was  both  times 
of  tLe  vtAjs  sex,  asd  ei'^iallT  wanting  in  the  |^ialanx  of  the  fingers 
and  tciea  In  ti^e  a^^^ve  casie  the  detect  was  proved  to  be  hereditaiy 
for  thrve  2ecrrrat:<-Qs.  an*l  aliboogh  one  exception  to  sexual  limitation 
oocnrrevi  in  tLe  second  generation,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  third 
it  w^4  oT/Oii'Icie.  {'jt  of  niceieen  grandchildren,  twelve  were  sonfi»  all 
liom  with  the  fiunily  ddect,  and  seven  were  daoghters,  all  bom  free 
from  it.  In  the  case  o^cerTed  bj  Dr.  Lepine,  of  Chalon-sar-Sa^ne,! 
of  a  man  wLo  Lad  otAj  three  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  buth  his  gran  1  fat  her  and  his  son  had  the  same  anomaly. 
Bat  it  most  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  iA  defoimitj  afiecting  the 
extremities  no  sttrictly-dedoed  limitation  of  this  kind  is  maintained, 
although  the  influence  of  sex  can  generally,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
tiaoed  in  most  of  them ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  case  observed 
by  B*^het.{  of  a  woman  (Victoixe  Barr6)  who,  instead  of  hands^  had 
on  each  arm  one  finger  oi:ly,  the  other  fingers  and  their  metacarital 
)»one«,  with  the  exception  of  imperfect  rudiments  of  two  of  the  latter, 
being  entir%;ly  wanting;  whilst  on  each  foot  there  were  but  two  toes^ 
ap|«rently  the  firnt  and  fifth,  but  both  very  defective:  she  was  twice 
marrifHl ;  by  ber  first  marrisge  s»he  had  a  healthy  and  regularly- formed 
male  child,  and  by  ber  second  marriage  two  daughters  malformed  like 
bentelf;  and  her  sister  and  fiither  were  also  deformed  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  father  inherited  and 
transmitted  the  defect  from  a  femade  ancestor  of  some  previous  gene- 

*  Edinbnigh  Medical  and  Sorpesl  Joaraal,  vol.  it.  p.  252.     1808. 

f  Des  Tioe*  coDgenitaaz  de  eDDfonnfttion  des  Arlicalfttions  (Those).  Psr  Alf. 
Robert.     Puia,  1851,  pp.  167-8  (qaot«d  in  the  Bulletin  de  U  Soc.  Anat.  18S8,  p.  ^.> 

X  Bolletin  de  F Acad^mie  Kojaie  de  MMedne^  ■iaaee  da  31  Oetobre,  1843,  toai.  ix. 
p.  145. 

{  Emhu  fliir  Ics  MoDstnmi^  Hoaaiaea,  1829:  quoted  in  the  lancet,  1829-30, 
voL  L  pp.  791-2. 
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ration ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  these  cases,  tbat 
owing  to  the  occasional  intermarriage  of  persons  similarly  malformed, 
exceptional  illustrations  may,  in  some  rare  instances,  be  referred  to  a 
double  inheritance  of  the  defect,  as  in  the  case  observed  by  Fiorry,* 
at  Clamart,  in  1840,  of  a  person  in  whose  hand  one  finger  was  wanting, 
both  the  parents  having  equally  but  four  fingers  on  the  hand :  whilst 
in  Dr.  Horace  Dobell'sf  case  of  hereditary  malformation  of  the  hands 
in  two  cousins  who  married,  but  whose  ofi&pring  was  free  from  the 
defect,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  will,  in  consequence  of  this  temporary 
suppression,  reappear  in  a  succeeding  generation,  for  in  the  most 
atrongly-marked  forms  of  hereditary  disease,  uninterrupted  descent  for 
several  successive  generations  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  ofl&pring  in  his  case  is  probably  due  to  the 
&ct  that  by  the  consanguineous  alliance  of  persons  similarly  malformed, 
the  defect  itself  has  been  rendered  more  heredita,ble,  owing  to  which 
the  immediate  offspring  had  not  been  malformed,  because  it  had  been 
reserved  to  transmit  the  malformation  by  atavic  descent. 

The  fingers,  and  especially  the  little  fingers,  may  be  more  or  less 
deformed  without  absence  of  any  of  the  phalanges.  A  well-marked 
case  of  this  description  has  lately  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  a 
journeyman  cabinet-maker,  aged  thirty-one  years,  has  the  little  fingers 
so  crooked  and  bent  inwards  as  to  constitute  a  well-marked  deformity ; 
of  his  children,  the  first,  the  second  and  third  (twins),  and  the  fifth 
are  boys,  with  exactly  the  same  malformation  of  the  little  fingers  as 
their  father  j  the  fourth  child  is  a  girl,  with  the  little  fingers  straight 
and  well-formed,  like  those  of  her  mother.  In  the  following  remark- 
able case,  noticed  by  6aubiu8,|  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  little 
finger,  which  was  also  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  was  not  congenital, 
but  developed  in  after  life : — **  The  little  finger  of  a  man  began,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  to  grow  inwardly,  and  became  quite  bent  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  eldest  of  his  two  sons,  when  at  the  age  at 
which  his  father  became  affected  with  the  deformity,  observed  that  his 
little  finger  began  to  bend  towards  the  palm ;  different  remedies  were 
.  applied,  but  in  vain ;  the  second  brother,  fearing  the  same  fate,  began, 
long  before  the  fatal  period,  to  use  all  possible  preventive  means,  but 
without  effect;  at  the  same  period  his  little  finger  bent,  like  that 
of  his  father  and  his  brother."  In  the  following  case,  observed  by 
Blumenbach,§  a  similar  deformity,  though  acquired  by  accident,  and 
limited  to  the  little  finger  of  only  one  hand,  in  like  manner  afiected 

*  De  rH6r6dit6  dans  les  Maladies,  p.  46.  Paris,  1840.  In  oonnexion  with  here- 
ditary deficien<7  of  the  fingers,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  Captain  Cook  risited 
the  Friendly  IsUnds,  he  found  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  Islanders  who  was  not  defi- 
cient in  the  little  finger  of  one  or  both  hands.  This,  howeyer,  did  not  proceed  from 
any  hereditary  defect,  bat  from  the  enrions  custom  they  had  of  catting  off  the  little 
finger  in  sickness  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  the  Deity,  *'  efficadons  enough  to  procure  the 
recoTery  of  their  health." — Captain  Cook*s  Voyage  of  DiscoTery,  edited  by  John  Bar- 
row, Bsq.,  F.R.S.,  p.  386.     Edin.  1860. 

t  Boyal  Med.-Chir.  Society,  Not.  25th,  1862. 
t  Quoted  by  Steinau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-8. 
§  Quoted  by  Proaper-Lucas,  torn.  ii.  p.  498« 
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the  malM  for  two  generations:  "a  man,  whoee  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  had  been  nearly  demolished  and  set  awry,  had  several  aona, 
all  of  whom  had  the  little  fingers  of  the  right  hand  crooked.** 

Lastlj,  the  same  inflaence  of  sex  is  sometimes  to  be  noticed  in 
cases  of  supernumerary  fingers,  which  are  usually,  though  not  alwaja, 
associated  with  a  corresponding  excess  of  toes.  In  a  case  of  this 
description,  in  which  a  supemumerary  finger  was  attached  to  the  out* 
aide  of  the  firHt  phalanx  of  the  little  fingers  (admitted  into  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  America),*  the  deformity  had  occurred  for 
five  generations,  and  it  is  quoted  to  show  the  influence,  rather  than 
the  complete  limitation,  of  sex  in  such  cases :  the  patient  was  the 
fourth  child  of  the  same  parents,  all  having  these  supernumerary 
fingers,  except  the  second ;  the  first  child  had  but  one,  and  the  third 
child  had  two  supemumeniry  fingers.  The  mother  had  one  at- 
tached to  the  same  point  as  those  of  her  children  ;  the  grandmother 
had  two,  and  the  great-grandmother  also  two;  the  grandmothers 
brother  had  supemumerary  fingers  on  each  hand,  as  also  had  one  of 
his  nephews ;  the  great-grandmother  states  that  her  fiither  had  the 
same  deformity.*'  In  the  above  case  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  de- 
formity was  inherited  five  generations  back  from  a  male  ancestor,  who 
had  transmitted  it  to  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  it  is  at  this  point  in 
the  descent  that  the  influeuce  of  sex  becomes  apparent ;  for  whilst  on 
the  one  side  it  affected  only  the  son  and  one  of  his  nephews,  and  was 
so  far  limited  to  the  male  sex ;  on  the  other  side,  it  continued  in  direct 
female  descent  for  four  successive  generations.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  lately  reported  to  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  Rorberg,t 
two  brothers,  themselves  as  well  as  their  parents  free  from  deformity, 
had  each  two  children  with  supemumeraiy  fingers  attached  to  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  fingers,  and  also  supemumerary  toes.  So 

also  in  the  case  of  a  French  lady  (Madame  D )  and  her  sister,  both 

free  from  deformity  themselves,  but  some  of  whoee  children  had  eoper- 

nnmerary  fingers  or  toes.     Madame  D had  twelve  children,  nine 

sons  and  three  daughters;  two  of  the  younger  sons  had  supernnmerary 
toes,  and  the  eldest  sou,  free  from  the  deformity  himself,  had  six  children, 
of  whom  one  had  an  additional  toe ;  none  of  the  daughters  of  Madame 
D  had  supernumerary  toes,  but  one  of  them  had  a  supemumerary 

finger;  whilst  the  sister  of  Madame  D ,  who  also  had  several 

children,  had  one  with  a  supemumerary  toa^  And  in  a  case  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Scholfield  Johnson,  of  a  double  latst 
phalanx,  slightly  webbed,  equal  in  size,  and  with  well-developed  nails, 
on  the  left  thumb  of  a  boy,  the  maternal  grandfather's  great-nephew 
had  exactly  the  same  deformity.  Such  cases  as  these  possess  an  addi- 
tional interest,  as  examples  of  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  remote 
atavism ;  and  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of 
asx  is  less  strongly  marked  in  these  than  in  many  other 

*  Medial  Times  and  Gaietle,  Deo.  22ad,  1860,  p.  619  (qaotod  from  the 
Medical  Kmee,  No.  16). 

t  Jounml  fiir  KioderkraiiUiciien,  Band  zzxr.  p.  426. 
X  Mediasl  OaietK  1832-^  vid.  i  pw  361. 
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defects,  yet  it  can  generallj,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  traced.     Two 
daughters  of  Gains  Horatios*  had  six  fingers  on  each  hand.     In  a  case 
recorded  by  Roux,t  of  a  father  and  son  who  both  had  six  fingers  on 
€»ch  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot,  the  defect  was  associated  in 
both  of  them  with  a  double  hare-lip.     In  the  following  case,  which 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  which  there  was  a  com- 
plete supernumerary  finger  with  nail  attached  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  first  phalangeal  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  the  lefb  hand,  the  in- 
fluence of  sex,  although  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  may  be  readily 
perceived  on  reconsidering  the  case :  the  patient  was  a  girl  aged  six 
years,  the  only  child  affected  in  a  &mily  composed  of  one  daughter 
and  three  sons ;  the  father,  pate^ial  grandmother,  and  paternal  aunt, 
had  precisely  the  same  deformity;   three  paternal    uncles  and  two 
paternal  aunts  were  free  from  it,  and  two  of  the  former  have  each 
two  daughters  and  one  son  also  free  from  the  defect.      The  influence 
of  sex,  although  incomplete  in  this  case,  is  still  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  grandmother's  defect  was  in  the  third  generation  transmitted  to 
the  granddaughter,  but  not  to  any  of  the  grandsons ;  whilst  in  the 
second  generation,  in  addition  to  its  direct  transmission  to  a  daughter, 
the  son,  who  was  selected  to  become  the  medium  of  its  transmission  to 
the  granddaughter,  partook  also  of  the  inheritance. 

In  like  manner  many  cases  of  hereditary  webbing  of  the  fingers  ex- 
hibit the  influence  of  sex  in  their  development,  even  when  the  heritage 
has  become  much  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  a  web-fingered  family 
recorded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  Perth.J  who  concludes  his  obser- 
vations on  the  case  by  stating,  that  ''  we  have  in  it  a  grandfather,  a 
father,  and  an  uncle  sending  down  an  abnormal  condition  directly 
through  the  male  line ;"  and  on  the  other  hand,  "  we  have  a  grand- 
mother and  a  granddaughter  transmitting  the  same  directly  to  their 
children.** 

The  following  cases  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
sex  in  hereditary  defects  of  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  case  observed 
by  Dr.  Mais8iat,§  of  a  fruit-seller  at  Mantua,  named  Margaret  Gardes, 
suffering  from  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  thigh,  the  same  affection  has 
been  traced  through  five  generations  of  the  fisimily.  Among  the 
ascendants  of  Margaret  Gardes,  two  maternal  aunts  and  one  grand- 
aunt  (maternal  grandfather's  sister),  were  lame  from  infancy;  and 
another  grand-aunt,  sister  to  the  above,  though  not  herself  affected,  had 
a  child  with  shortening  of  the  right  lower  extremity :  among  the 
descendants  of  Margaret  Gardes  was  a  daughter,  named  Limone,  who 
had  congenital  shortening  of  the  thigh  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches ;  she  married  a  man,  himself  well  made,  but  whose  grand&ther 
had  a  double  congenital  luxation  of  the  thighs  ;  four  children  resulted 
from  this  marriage,  one  of  whom,  a  girl,  had  congenital  luxation  of 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  tiL  cap.  11. 
•¥  Gas.  des  Hdp.,  2  s^rie,  torn.  viii.  p.  46. 
t  Bdinbnigh  Medical  Joarnal,  1858-9,  pp.  501-4. 
S  Dapuytren  on  Original  Laxation  of  the  Femur :  Medical  Gboette,  1888,  vol.  ii. 
p.  570. 
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both  thighs^  and  another  chOd,  *  boy,  had  congenital  luxation  of  the 
left  thigh.     It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  connexion  with  the  above  caeey  that 
congenital  laxation  of  the  femur  is  more  common  in  females  than  iii 
males ;  for  Dupuytren,  who  quotes  the  above  case,  states,  that  out  of 
twentj-five  or  twenty-six  cases  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  be 
had  not  met  with  more  than  three  or  four  examples  of  its  occurrence 
in  male  intuits ;  consequently,  the  females  in  Margaret  Gardes*  family 
would  be  more  liable  than  the  males  to  suffer  from  this  affection  ;  but 
the  influence  of  sex  in  this  case  is  very  strongly  exhibited  in  the  remits 
of  the  intermarriage  with  a  family  in  which  the  luxation  waa  in  the 
male,  for  one  of  the  offspring  affected  in  the  fifth  generation  was  a  boy, 
who  seems  to  have  derived  the  morbid  inheritance  from  his  paternal 
grand£ftther  by  atavic  descent.     Yenette*  relates  a  case  of  a  woman 
and  her  daughter  who  both  had  a  sort  of  limp  in  the  right  1^. 
Mauriceanf  relates  a  case  of  a  lame  man  having  had  three  sons  who 
were  all  lame.     *'  Borelli,  quoted  by  Rougemont,  records  the  case  of  a 
well-made  man,  who  was  three  times  married,  and  whose  &ther  had 
been  lame;  the  children  of  this  man  by  his  three  wives  were  all 
Lime.**! 

In  passing  downwards  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  those  cases  come 
under  notice  in  which  the  patellar  are  hereditarily  absent.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  a  patient  in  St.  Georges 
Hospital  in  1833»§  and  in  whom  both  the  patellss  were  entirely 
waoting  ;  neither  his  grandfather  nor  his  £ither  had  ever  had  pati*llg. 
In  a  similar  case,  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  informs  me  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  private  practice,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
his  '  Medical  Notes  and  Reflection^'  absence  of  the  patella  occurred 
in  father  and  8on.|| 

Similar  evidence  respecting  the  influence  of  sex  sometimes  presents 
itself  in  connexion  with  club-foot,  as  in  the  case  of  Madame  B— — , 
related  by  Oirou,ir  which  is  of  additional  interest  as  an  instance  of 
atavism  restricted  to  the  females  by  transmission  through  a  male : 
this  lady,  who  was  herself  club-footed,  had  three  male  children  per- 
fectly well  formed ;  the  eldest  of  these  married,  and  had,  at  firsts  six 
sons  well  formed,  and  afterwards  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
club-footed  like  her  pateroal  grandmother.  And  lastly,  as  regards 
webbed  toes,  Mr.  Joseph  Adams**  relates  an  instance  of  its  hereditary 
transmission  for  two  generations  from  fiither  to  son  ;  and  Dr.  Wateonti* 
records  the  case  of  a  musical  composer  of  some  celebrity  in  London 
who  is  web-footed,  "  and  whose  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father were  all  wel>-footed  before  him." 

From  diseases  affecting  distant  parts  of  the  body,  we  may  now  pass 
to  those  affecting  the  three  great  centres  of  life— namely,  the  brain, 

*  G^nimtaon  da  rHomina^  torn,  ii  cfa.  7. 

t  Quoted  by  Steinaa,  op.  eit,  p  27.  t  lUd. 

§  Medical  Oasette,  Jan.  HKh,  18S8,  p.  518. 

0  Medical  Notes  and  Beflectioni,  third  edition,  1856,  p.  8S. 

H  Op.  cit.,  p.  279.  ♦•  Op,  dt.,  p.  68. 

-H-  Leotozw  on  the  Frinciplai  and  PraetiM  of  Fhjaa  thiid  edition,  1848.  tx>L  L 
p.  109.  •-«,*---, 
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the  heart,  and  the  lungs,  in  all  of  which  similar,  though  in  some 
respects  less  conclusive,  evidence  of  the  influence  of  sex  will  be 
observed. 

With  respect  to  the  large  class  of  cases  which  maj  be  massed  to- 
gether as  cerebral  diseases,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  first  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  evidence  derived  from  statistics  and  general  observa- 
tions on  hereditary  insanity,  as  influenced  by  sex,  and  then  to  consider 
the  evidence  afforded  by  special  cases  of  cerebral  diseases,  which, 
for  convenience,  have  been  arranged  as  fiu:  as  possible  in  separate 
groups. 

It  has  been  satis&ctorily  proved,  that  in  many  of  the  diseases  which 
have  already  been  considered  in  some  detail,  sex  has  influenced,  to  a 
great  extent,  their  development;  and  in  some  of  them  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  altogether  restricting  the  disease  to  one  line  in  a  family,  to  the 
exchision  of  the  other — as  in  colour-blindness,  and  the  hsBmorrhagic 
diathesis,  and  to  a  very  marked,  though  a  less  extent,  in  many  other 
diseases.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  assumed,  that  the  same  in- 
fluence of  sex  extends  also  to  cases  of  cerebral  diseases;  and  as  regards 
more  particularly  insanity,  it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
whether  a  disease  so  often  observed  to  be  hereditary,  and  so  much 
dreaded  as  this  is,  admits  of  any  corresponding  limitation  in  its 
development. 

Among  writers  who  have  directed  special  attention  to  the  heredi- 
tariness  of  insanity  is  Esquirol,*  who  states,  that  it  ''  is  more  often 
transmissible  by  the  mothers  than  by  the  fathers  ;*'  and  this  fact  he 
ascertained  ''by  attending,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  children  of 
those  patients  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  beginning  of  his  medical 
career."  This  statement  seems  to  be  very  generally  admitted  to  be 
correct,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  statistical  researches  of  M.  Bail- 
largert  and  Dr.  J.  Webster,  j;  which  moreover  show  that  insanity  is  not 
only  more  transmissible  by  females  than  by  males,  but  that  from 
whichever  i)arent  the  heritage  is  derived,  it  Ls  more  liable  to  show 
itself  in  the  children  of  the  same  than  of  the  opposite  sex. 
M.  Baillarger  ascertained  that  insanity  is  more  to  be  feared  when  it 
is  on  the  mother's  than  on  the  father's  side,  ''  not  only  because  it  is 
more  often  hereditary,  but  also  because  it  is  transmitted  to  a  greater 
number  of  children  ;"  and  from  his  observations,  founded  on  600  cases, 
453  of  which  were  directly  hereditary,  and  147  collaterally  so,  he  states 
that  where  the  madness  was  transmitted  direct  from  parent  to  child, 
the  following  statistics  were  obtained — 

"  Of  346  children  who  had  inherited  the  disease  from  the  mother,  I  have 
found — 

197  girls  )  3^ 
and  149  boys  J  ^^ 

The  difference  is    48,  or  a  fourth. 

*  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  p.  66.     1888. 
f  ArchireB  G^n.  de  M4d.,  Paris,  1844,  quatridme  s6rie,  torn.  v.  pp.  116-17 ;  and 
Axmalea  M^dioo-PBycbologiqaea,  torn.  iii.  1844,  pp.  828-339. 

t  Medieo-Chinirgical  TranaacUoiis,  toL  xxjxL  p.  118.    1849. 
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''Of  215  cbildreii  to  wbom  the  disette  had  been  tniismiftted  by  the  fiitlier, 
I  bftTe  found— > 


1«8  boyt )  5,5 
•ad   87girlsr^^ 


M 


The  diiferenee  it   41,  or  a  third. 

The  midnesa  of  the  mother  is  transmitted,  then,**  adds  M.  Baillar];;er, 
more  often  to  tbe  daughters  than  to  the  sons,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fourth ; 
the  madness  of  the  father,  on  the  contrary,  more  often  to  the  sons  than  to  tbe 
daughters,  in  the  proportion  of  a  third." 

Dr.  J.  Webster  atnteii,  from  obeerrations  founded  on  1798  enaes  of 
insanity,  that  it  '*  is  a  disease  more  freqnently  transmitted  to  offering 
by  tbe  mother  than  by  the  &ther;  whilst  mothers  also  tranemit  this 
disease  oftener  to  their  female  than  male  children." 

More  recently,  Dr.  Moreau,  physician  to  the  Bic^tre  (hospital  ftw 
the  insane),  in  n  paper  ''  On  the  Signs  indicative  of  Hereditary  Pre- 
di^xMition  to  Insanity"*  which  confirms  the  general  correctoeas  of 
the  preceding  statements,  has  endeaTonred  to  show  *'  that  personal 
resemblance  and  cerebral  disorder  may  be  transmitted  by  either  parent, 
bat  never  by  the  same ;"  that  where  the  children  resembled  the  parent 
of  the  opposite  sex,  the  following  rssulta  were  obtained :  "  Of  22 
females  suffering  from  insanity,  17  had  inherited  it  from  the  mother, 
and  5  from  the  fiither;  while  of  142  insane  males,  95  had  acqaired 
the  disease  from  the  father,  and  47  from  the  mother;  when,  <m  tbe 
contrary,  the  analogy  of  resemblance  was  inverted,  47  sons  who  re- 
sembled their  father  derived  their  insanity  from  the  mother,  and  8 
girls  who  resembled  the  mother  derived  theira  from  the  father."  These 
observations  of  Dr.  Moreau  seem  to  poesesa  some  interest  and  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  atavism,  and  may  be  again  referred  to, 
bat  at  present  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
can  be  gathered  in  fiivour  of  the  inflaenoe  of  sex  in  special  cases  of 
cerebral  disease. 

With  respect  to  cases  of  hereditary  insanity  limited  to  males,  the 
following  ilhistrations  may  be  cited.  In  a  case  observed  by  Moreanf 
at  the  Bic^tre,  the  grandfather,  father,  and  son  were  all  insane.  The 
hereditary  madness  which  occarred  in  the  case  of  Louis  XL  of  France, 
is  referred  back  by  Moreanf  to  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  who  had 
been  poisoned  in  his  youth,  and  who  ever  afterwAwrds  remained  invalid ; 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Y I.,  suffered  from  periodic  mania ;  and  his 
father,  Charles  YIL,  died  from  excessive  abstinence,  resulting  from  a 
delusion  that  he  should  be  poisoned.  In  the  case  of  Papavoine,§  aged 
forty-one  years,  who  murdered  two  children  in  1825,  his  &ther  had 
suffered  from  periodic  mania.  In  the  case  of  James  Robert8,||  a 
soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea,  and  who  was  tried  lately  at  the 

•  L*  Union  Hidiesle,  No.  48. 
t  Un  chspitre  onbU6  de  U  Patbologie  Mentals:  t'UnioB  M4d.,  Jaa.  26th,  1850, 
p.  45. 

t  U  Fayohologie  Horbide,  p.  557.    Paris,  1859. 

§  Oeoiset :  Archires  Qixk.  do  M6d.,  torn.  riii.  p.  206.    1825. 

H  The  Times,  Aug.  19th,  1862. 
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Oxford  assizes  for  the  murder  of  his  little  daughter,  Clara  Boberts, 
aged  sixteen  months,  by  beating  her  upon  the  head  with  a  broken 
poker  during  a  sudden  attack  of  homicidal  monomania,  and  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  his  finther,  paternal  grandfather, 
and  paternal  grand-uncle  had  all  been  insane;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
in  this  case,  that  as  the  paternal  grandfather  and  paternal  grand-uncle 
were  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  disease  was  probably  derived 
from  a  previous  generation.  Such  also  may  be  inferred  in  the  case  of 
a  military  surgeon*  confined  in  the  Bicdtre,  whose  father,  eldest 
brother,  and  four  paternal  uncles  were  also  insane,  the  uncles  having, 
besides,  all  died  by  suicide ;  the  maternal  line  was  ascertained  to  be 
free  from  all  nervous  affection.  No  history  of  the  paternal  grandfather 
could  be  obtained  in  this  case ;  but  as  five  of  his  sons  were  mad,  it  is 
probable  that  if  not  himself  mad,  he  transmitted  insanity  to  his  male 
of&pring  by  atavic  descent,  which  would  extend  the  heritage  to  four, 
if  not  more,  generations,  such  interruptions  in  morbid  descent  being 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  insanity.  Marct  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
grandfather  and  grandson  died  mad  with  the  same  symptoms  of 
insanity;  the  celebrated  author  of  ^  Paul  and  Virginia*  often  believed 
himself  to  be  surrounded  by  enemies  and  evil  spirits,  and  his  grandson 
suffered  from  the  same  delusions;^  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  fiimily  histories  of  individuals  comparatively  obscure  in 
social  position,  it  is  probable  that  such  cases  of  hereditory  madness 
would  be  more  frequently  recorded ;  for  in  the  well-known  case  of 
George  III.,  which  will  be  again  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  paper,  the  insanity  was  transmitted  in  the  male  line  by  atavic 
descent  from  a  male  ancestor  eight  generations  back,  in  whom  not  only 
the  insanity,  but  many  other  of  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch  were  exactltf  repeated. 

In  all  of  the  preceding  cases  the  insanity  has  been  limited  to  the 
male  line,  but  the  same  influence  of  sex  prevails  also  when  females 
become  hereditarily  subject  to  the  disease.  In  one  of  the  cases  re- 
corded by  Moreau,§  a  mother  and  her  daughter  believed  themselves  to 
be  under  the  special  protection  of  spirits,  which  they  called  '^  airs." 
A  case  is  recorded  in  the  '  Annales  M^dico-Psychologiqnes'  for  1850, 
pp.  723-4,  of  a  mother  and  two  daughters  who  were  insane.  M. 
Y illerm^ll  relates  a  case  in  which  a  mother  and  daughter  were  insane, 
the  son  not  so.  Gintrac^  records  a  case  of  insanity  in  a  woman  whose 
mother  had  suffered  from  puerperal  mania;  and  another  case  of  a 
woman,  aged  twenty-six  years,  subject  to  delusions,  whose  mother  had 
twice  attempted  suicide;  the  father  was  healthy,  and  there  were  five 
other  children  who  were  all  well  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Yyse,  who  was 
lately  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  two  children,  and  had  also  attempted 

*  Horeau  :  La  Fsyehologie  Morbide,  pp.  138-9. 

t  Do  U  Folie,  Obserr.  45.     FariB,  1840. 
t  Morean :  La  Fsyehologie  Morbide,  pp.  588-9. 
{  yUnion  M^dicale,  Jan.  12tb,  1850,  p.  22. 
n  BeTue  M^eale,  torn.  vi.  p.  98.    1821. 
^  M^moire  lar  rinfloeooe  de  rHer6dit6  sar  la  prodaction  de  la  laraxeitatioii  ner- 
veaae,  kc :  L*Acad6mie  Boyale  de  M4d.,  M^moire^i  torn.  iL  1845.    pp.  276-7. 
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mioitiey  Uie  fteqotttiJ  wm  giTan  on  tbe  gnrand  of  herediUiy  innnit j, 
ior  bar  malenud  gnndmoiher  ftud  mAtenuJ  gnuid-aont  wero  both 
ioMiM^  «tid  the  former  had  mlao  Attempted  micidey  whilst  the  latter  had 
been  onder  rattnint  for  twenty  jeen.   In  thii  oeae  it  mej  be  infened 
thet  as  these  two  female  anoeeton  wero  listen,  the  insuiity  had  been 
tiansmitted  from  a  prarioos  generttion,  for  wheneTer  two  or  mors 
members  of  the  same  fomilj  are  timilariy  affected,  espemally  with 
inauuty,  which  has,  moreoTer,  been  tnwsmitted  to  a  snooeeding  gene- 
ration, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  disease  has  in  the  greater  nnmber 
of  snch  esses  been  inherited,  nnlem  it  has  rssalted  ftom  some  other 
reoognised  cause  of  disease    es,  for  example,  the  repeated  intermarriaga 
of  blood  rolationa     In  a  ease  of  pnerpend  insanity  affecting  one  of 
my  patients  after  her  first  accoochement,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  continuing  for  seren  months,  it  was  ascertained  that  an 
elder  sifter,  now  aged  fifty-one  yean,  had  become  insane  at  the  age  of 
twenty-^ne  years,  and  had  continued  so  oyer  since,  with  short  and  im- 
perfectly lucid  intervals;  three  brothers  and  four  sisteia  older  than  tbe 
patient  refomd  to  are  all  marrisd,  and  most  of  them  hare  children, 
but  none  of  them  hare  exhibited  any  tendency  to  insanity  at  any 
period  of  their  lirea     It  is  probable  that  the  insanity  in  these  two 
sisten  was  inherited  from  a  prerions  generation  by  ataric  deaoent^  for 
many  similar  examples  are  rsoorded  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  as  in  that  observed  by  Morean*  at 
Charmton,  of  two  sistera  who  8uffi*red  from  the  same  form  of  mono- 
mama,  beliering  themselres  to  hold  intercourse  with  spirits;  in  the 
esse,  also  obserred  by  Moreau,t  of  two  monomaniac  sisten,  who  both 
foncied  that  Charles  X.  was  in  love  with  them;  in  the  case  of  two 
brothers,  twins,  confined  in  the  BicStre  on  account  of  monomania ;  and 
in  the  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Morean,^  of  a  gentleman  ci  good 
position  in  societr,  who  was  the  survivor  of  six  brothen  who  were  ail 
mad.     In  all  such  cases  as  thft«  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  insanity 
was  transmitted  from  an  insane  member  of  some  previous  generation, 
and  probably  of  the  same  sex;  and  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
wilful  concealment  of  focts,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  interruption 
had  extended  orer  so  long  an  interval  of  time,  that  no  record  of  the 
descent,  snch  as  happened  to  be  historically  preserved  for  more  than 
two  centuries  in  the  case  of  Qeovge  II L,  can  be  procured* 

On  tbe  other  hand,  cases  occasionally  occur  in  which,  through  the 
influence  of  what  may  be  called  inMuie  alliances,  both  parents,  if  they 
do  not  inherit,  at  least  transmit,  tbe  disease.  Some  remarkable 
examples  of  this  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded,  such  as  that 
which  occurred  some  yean  ago  in  Brittany,  in  which  a  whole  fiunily, 
composed  of  fitther,  mother,  sun,  and  daughter  were  insane  ;^  and  in 
the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Burrows,  ||  of  a  young  man  belonging  to  a 


*  L*nnu»  Ifidicale,  Jan.  ISth,  I860,  p.  92.  f  lUd. 

t  La  Psycholofrie  Morbide,  p.  140,  sole. 
i  Gaietto  det  TribwMaz,  Fir.  S,  1828. 
I  OomsMatviei  oo  the  Caiuet,  Fonn^  Sjmptoma,  and  TreaimeaL  Ifonl  tad 
Ifadical,  of  Innniiy,  p.  104.    1828. 
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Jewish  familj,  who,  with  his  father,  mother,  and  six  hrothers  and 
sisters,  were  all  mad.  The  iDflaenoe  of  sex  in  these  cases  may  have 
been  maintained,  but  it  could  not  of  coarse  be  traced. 

With  respect  to  cases  of  hereditary  suicide  as  distinguished  from 
the  preceding,  Falret*  states  that  he  has  established  a  great  number 
of  times  the  &tal  effects  of  hereditary  predisposition  in  suicidal  melan- 
choly ;  and  Gazavieilht  ascertained  that  in  eighty-one  cases  of  suicide 
occurring  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Oise  (France), 
hereditaiy  influence  was  shown  to  occur  twenty-two  times ;  that  it 
appeared  nine  times  in  the  direct  line,  seven  times  between  brothers, 
five  times  between  uncle  and  nephew,  and  once  between  cousins. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  also  that  self-destruction  is  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females;  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  statistics 
obtained  not  merely  from  different  countries,  but  also  at  diflerent 
epochs,  a  precaution  needed  in  consequence  of  the  curious  and  some- 
what unaccountable^  manner  in  which  epidemics  of  suicide,  also  limited 
by  sex,  have  occasionally  broken  out,  such  as  that  referred  to  by 
Plutarch,  in  which  the  women  of  Miletus  hanged  themselves  in 
crowds;  whilst  in  a  late  epidemic  of  the  same  kind  at  Lyons,  the 
women  drowned  themselves  in  the  Bhone;  and  Montaigne,  in  re- 
ferring to  a  similar  epidemic  which  affected  the  males  of  Milan, 
states  that  as  many  as  twenty-five  masters  of  houses  had  committed 
suicide  in  one  week§  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to 
state,  that  the  number  of  suicides  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
(France)  in  the  year  1817,  were,  according  to  M.  0a8tel,||  351,  of 
whom  235  were  men,  and  116  were  women;  and  of  this  number  186 
were  married,  and  165  were  single.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
number  of  inquests  on  suicides  during  the  year  1861, IF  were  1324,  of 
whom  961  were  on  men,  and  363  were  on  women.  Whilst  of  95  in- 
dividuals who  committed  suicide  at  or  near  Boston  (America),**  19  only 
were  women ;  and  Falret, tf  who  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  this  subject^  informs  us  that  his  own  observations  have 

*  Be  rHypochondrie  et  du  8nicide,  p.  61.    Paria,  1822. 

f  Da  Saicide,  de  rali^natioii  mentale,  et  dee  crimes  oontre  les  penonnes,  compards 
duns  lean  rapporta  riciproques,  p.  5.     1840. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  of  sapposing  that  sach  occurrences  are  alto- 
gether unaocountable,  for  they  are  partly  the  result  of  imitation.  This  is  shown  by  the 
frequency  with  which  certain  places,  such  as  Waterloo  Bridge,  are  selected  by  females  to 
commit  suicide,  andalso  by  the  eveots  which  led  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  near  Loudon 
Bridge,  being  enclosed.  And  lest  the  popular  adage  that  one  fool  makes  many  should  be 
thought  to  refer  in  such  cases  by  preference  to  one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  I  may 
state  that  when,  at  certain  epodis,  the  bad  example  has  been  set  by  a  member  of  the 
male  sex,  it  is  sometimes  quite  as  liable  to  be  not  only  followed  by,  bat  also  to  bo 
limited  to,  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  as  in  the  well- known  case  recorded  by  Falret 
(p.  248,  note),  which  occurred  in  the  year  1772,  at  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris, 
when  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  fifteen  inyalids  (male),  hanged  themseWes  to  a  hook 
which  happened  to  be  in  a  very  obecure  passage  of  the  Hdtel;  the  hook  was  removed, 
and  no  more  saieides  in  that  place  occarred. 

i  Falret^  op.  cit.,  pp.  170-1. 

fl  Journal  compl^mentaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales :  qaoted  by  Falret,  op.  cit,  p.  95. 

H  Lancet^  Aug.  2nd,  1862,  p.  181. 
♦•  Fahet>  op.  dt.,  p.  18.  ft  Ibid. 
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Af  u:-wcrmga.o>  «if  Wftif  t«iy  Mfode  Haitod  to  Biak%  nuij  be  cited 
*  CM*  oitiwgJ  bj  Dr.  Evrw^*  in  wkkk  tbe  nikidal  propensitT 
dcdew^  it«elf  tkrocck  three  feneretioBe;  the  gimadfiUber  hanged 
kaBirU,  end  Wfi  iuor  fcu.  oce  of  whoai  kenged  himeeU^  mnotber  eat 
Ki»  tkroei.  sbfI  a  t^^  dn>«*ed  hheadf  in  a  most  extnordinaiy 
■iBMr.  eftrr  bet-c  tome  Moatiie  mmmt;  the  fourth  sod  died  a 
uatarmi  deack  vkurh  frrim  kii  eeeentriarf  and  unequal  mind  was 
aearcMT  to  be  exnectcd.  Two  of  ihcee  aoue  had  bfge  Ctmiltfii ;  one 
ciiild  oif  the  third  eca  ditfd  meane.  two  othcn  drowned  themaelTeft, 
a&xher  »  cow  uuaae„  an«i  ^m  made  the  mort  determined  attemfitB  on 
has  IJt,  I^r.  BwTowv  farthv  UMecres.  that  ^^aeveral  of  the  progenj 
of  thk  £imilT.  beiic  the  l«rth  cemetatMrn,  who  are  now  arrived  at 
pobertT.  b«ar  strk.^  aiArks  of  the  mme  &feal  pcopenfftj.**  A  simihtf- 
OMe  was  o^<9e^rfed  hf  Mcreau.'*'  0i  a  man  afiicted  with  a  desire  to 
cummit  enioie.  whow  iMt^er  and  paicmal  unde  had  killed  thruwolvcw, 
and  a  briber  showed  the  suae  otetmiitrring  deeire  :  io  this  case  the 
•«ic:-ial  Bc-o^ok&s.ia  of  che  fiuher  aad  the  paternal  uncle  was  probaUj 
inherited  from  a  pceTioos  een<rrmtioa.  In  a  case  leoorded  bj  Falleiaj^ 
in  which  a  £uher.  son,  and  unde  committed  suidde,  and  another  nmle 
relation  tth  ao  ainKvt  oncootn-iJ^hie  desire  to  do  tbe  same,  the  heri- 
tage maT  in  Lke  manner  be  iiJmid  further  back.  In  a  case  recorded 
ia  the  '  Annaks  Medico^Pfrchui-  giquee*  for  IbdO  (p^  103).  the  £stber 
eosamitted  sDici*ie  sooie  pfAn  previoo&iT;  his  eldest  son  Tolmtarilj 
aspbrxiated  himself,  and  soucb^  son  tried  to  kill  kimself  in  Janoarj, 
16^  ;  his  project  &ikd.  ow7ci«:  to  the  rigilanee  with  which  he  was 
watched,  but  on  the  11th  of  September  following,  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so  bj  swallowin^r  a  large  dose  of  anenic  In  a  case  of  attempted 
suicide  bj  hanging,  of  a  joumermaa  whiteMaith,  aged  twentj-two 
jean,  reUted  br  M.  Bonniin^f  the  fother  had  previouslj  comnuUed 
suicide.  M.  Falret<i  relates  the  following  history  of  a  fiunilj  of 
snicidea  A  djer,  ia«oe  ot  health j  |«reota.  but  of  a  verj  silent  dj^fosi- 
tioo,  married  to  a  woman  of  good  health,  had  bj  his  marriage  five 
aoDs  and  one  daughter;  the  eklest  son,  who  nmrried  and  had  childroi, 
made  manj  attempts  at  suicide,  and  finally,  when  about  forty  yean  iji 
age,  threw  himself  one  day  from  the  third  story  of  a  house  and  was 
killed  ;  the  second  sun,  also  married,  stnagled  himaelf  ai  the  mgt  of 
thirty-firs  yean ;  the  third  son,  in  trying  as  he  expressed  it,  to  fly, 
threw  himself  from  a  window  into  the  garden ;  the  fouith  son  attempted 
to  shoot  himself;  but  was  hindered;  the  fifth  son,  mrlandiobc,  had  not 
as  yet  attempted  suicide ;  the  sister,  who  is  married  and  has  children, 
offien  no  sign  which  can  lead  to  the  aospieion  that  she  shares  tbe 

•  Op.  dL,  p.  44S. 
t  De  rimflvsaee  ds  phywise  nbtiTVMm  sa  dtaHrt  dm  ImbIKs 
^14.     1830. 

X  Uscet,  1832-S,  voL  i.  p.  55«L 
I  Aasslci  Medk»-Psjeholagiqaei»  tarn,  tuL  ISU,  fpc  Sl^lS^ 

i  Up.  di.,  pp.  29^& 
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melancholy  of  her  brothers;  wliilit  a  first  coatdn,  of  the  male  sex  and 
married,  has  committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  a  river.  In 
this  case  the  inheritance,  which  was  strictly  limited  to  the  male  sex, 
was  probably  derived  by  atavic  descent  from  the  grandfather,  or  some 
preceding  ancestor  of  the  same  sex.  In  another  case  recorded  by 
Falret,*  **  an  individual  (of  the  male  sex)  having  committed  suicide 
in  a  house  at  Pf^ris,  his  brother,  who  came  to  the  funeral,  exclaimed, 
on  seeing  the  corpse — '  What  fatality  !  my  father  and  my  uncle  killed 
themselves,  my  brother  imitates  them,  and  I  have  had  twenty  times 
the  thought  of  throwing  myself  into  the  Seine  during  my  voyage.'  '* 
"  A  similar  confession  (adds  M.  Falretf)  has  been  made  to  me  by  a 
young  officer  who  came  to  see  his  brother,  suffering  from  melancholic 
aversion  to  life."  SteinauJ  relates  a  case  which  came  under  his 
observation,  in  which  a  father  and  son  both  died  by  suicide.  Whilst 
sometimes  the  desired  information  respecting  the  influence  of  sex  in 
8uch  cases,  is  incidentally  afforded  in  cases  recorded  for  another  pur- 
pose— as,  for  example,  the  suicide  of  two  brothers,  in  the  curious  case 
related  by  Falret  (Obs.  20),  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-five  years,  who 
Buffered  for  a  time  from  suicidal  melancholy  produced  by  a  persuasion 
that  she  inherited  the  malady  from  her  father  and  her  paternal  uncle, 
and  which  was  afterwards  cured  when  satisfactory  proof  was  adduced 
by  her  mother  that  she  was  the  offspring  of  another  man. 

With  respect  to  hereditary  suicide  in  the  female  sex,  Moreau§  re- 
lates the  case  of  Mdlle.  B ,  who  essayed  three  times  to  destroy 

herself;  the  first  time  by  throvdng  herself  down  a  well,  and  the  other 
two  times  by  hanging  herself;  her  mother,  mad  like  herself,  had  re- 
course successively  to  the  same  means  of  suicide.  In  a  case  recorded 
in  the  '  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques'  for  1817  (tom.  x.  p.  447),  a 
married  woman  committed  suicide  by  hanging :  she  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son  ;  one  daughter  poisoned  herself  in  September,  1837,  and 
the  other  daughter  also  poisoned  herself  in  September,  1847,  being 
exactly  ten  years  later.  Falret ||  saw,  at  the  Salpdtriire,  a  girl  who 
had  made  three  attempts  to  drown  herself,  and  whoae  sister  had 
drowned  herself  three  years  previously.  In  another  case  recorded 
by  Falret,ir  a  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter  were  the  subjects 
of  suicidal  madness.  So  also  in  another  case  of  suicidal  dementia  re- 
corded by  Falret,**  affecting  C.  R.  B ,  aged  sixty-three  years ;  her 

daughter  had  had  many  attacks  of  mania,  and  her  grand-daughter  had 
experienced  an  attack  of  mania  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  had 
made  many  attempts  at  suicide.  And  in  Observation  19  of  the  same 
author,  is  the  history  of  a  case  of  suicidal  madness  in  a  young  woman, 
the  oflbpring  of  a  mother  who  was  mad.  WhUst  in  the  Times  of 
September  18th,  1862,  there  is  a  notice  of  an  inquest  held  on  the 
body  of  Sarah  Qoble,  aged  seventy-one  years,  a  widow,  of  the  parish  of 
Catsfield,  near  Hastings,  who  cut  her  throat;  a  sister  of  the  deceased 
had  previously  committed  suicide  at  Hayward's  Heath  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

•  Op.  cit,  p.  7.  t  Ibid.  t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  46-48. 

§  L' anion  M^dicale,  Jan.  12th,  1850,  p.  22. 

I  Op.  dt.,  p.  6.  H  Ibid.  **  Op.  oit,  p.  293. 
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LhUj,  tke  two  UtHommg  illiististiofia  will  sbow  how  involTed  th« 
Writag*  in  mi^  raw  amy  beooise  when  both  purenU  are  descended 
frooi  fcaiKm  ia  which  Um  micidal  monooMiiiA  »  hereditary.  In  a 
tarn  of  ikis  doKripCioo  fobted  by  Ouanvieilh,*  a  man  who  was  the 
•on  aad  acphew  ci  kiadnd  dead  by  suicide,  took  a  wife  who  was  the 
daaghur  and  akee  of  ktadied  dotd  dso  by  soidde;  the  hasband 
hailed  hiiasfH  and  his  wife  married,  a  second  time,  a  man  whose 
mocher,  aoat,  and  6nA  eousn  all  committed  snicide.  And  a  somewhat 
■mikr  esse  oeuiieJ  lately  at  NeoiUy-en-Th^e,  tn  France^t  in  which 
a  wmmsM  whose  fether,  paternal  nnde,  and  first  hnsband  (Firmin  Vao- 
ipes)  had  aQ  eommict«d  soicide  by  hanging  themselTes,  married  a 
widower  named  Osdei  Boochi,  whose  only  dat^ter  committed  snicide 
by  throwing  herself  down  a  well ;  the  second  hnsband,  throngh,  it  is 
said,  jealoivy,  committed  snicide  in  the  second  year  after  his  mar- 
ritge,  in  the  vsty  same  ham  as  thai  in  which  the  first  hnsband 
had  hanged  himself  In  this  last  esse  it  is  poraible  that  imitation 
partly  kd  to  the  fonn  of  snicide  selected  by  the  second  husband, 
although  the  suicidal  monomania  in  him  was  undoubtedly  heredi- 
tery,  for  the  prarkms  saidde  of  a  child  by  his  former  marriage  proTed 
thia 

The  developsBent  of  hereditary  insanity  and  suicide  is  liable,  as 
many  other  forms  of  diwss  are,  to  be  limited  by  age  as  well  as  sex, 
and  Edqnirol,^  in  drawing  special  attention  to  this  feet,  states  that 
**  hereditary  mania  shows  itsplf  in  the  fetbers  and  the  child ren«  often 
at  the  same  periods  of  life ;  it  is  excited  by  the  same  causes,  it  affects 
the  same  character.*  The  following  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  this  conjoined  influence  msy  prevaiL  Dr.  Rod. 
Leubuscherf  records  a  case  observed  by  himsi^  at  Halle,  of  a  peasant 
who  became  mad  in  his  twentieth  year,  in  consequence  of  his  taking 
too  much  to  heart  an  expnsssion  made  use  of  by  a  preacher,  that  ^  all 
men  are  sinners  ;**  the  fether  had  been  seized  with  mania  at  the  same 
age^  Herman  Gmbe  ||  relates  a  case  showing  the  atavie  inheritance 
of  insanity  at  the  same  age  of  twenty  years,  ''of  a  fether  attacked 
with  mental  derangement,  who  had  dever  and  even  distingoished  sons, 
who  filled  with  talent  public  employmimts;  their  children  (sex  not 
stated)  af^Kand  at  first  to  hare  sound  judgment,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  they  gave  signs  of  madnesa"  £squin>lir  rdates  the  case 
of  '^  a  Swiss  merchant*s  two  sous,  who  died  mad  at  the  sge  of  twenty- 
five  years.**  Falret  **  quotes  a  case  from  Yoltaiiv's  '  Qoeations  Philoso- 
phiques,*  of  a  man  of  mature  age  who  committed  suicide;  his  fether 
and  his  brother  had  both  killed  themselves  at  the  same  age  as  himself 
Prosper-Lncas  records  the  case  <^  a  monomaniac  who  committed 
snicide  at  the  age  of  thirty  years;  his  son,  having  scarcely  attained 

•  Op.  cH.,  p.  821. 
t  AsBslfls  Msdieo-PsTcbolofciqaes,  pp.  177-S.    1855. 
t  Op.  dv,  toB.  i  p.  65. 
I  Beasiks  <m  the  Hefsditsiy  Tnanuaaoa  of  laauHy :  Joonal  of  rsjiMwiiiT 
Hedidne,  rol.  L  pp.  274-5.     1848. 

I  De  Morborom  InMupUoUtioiM,  sect.  6,  o.  1 :  Divert,  do  ZeOsr.  p.  10. 
%  Op.  dt.,  torn,  i  p.  65.  *«  Op.  dt.,  ioai.  ii.  p.  728. 
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his  thirtieth  year,  hecame  like  his  father  a  monomaniac,  and  made  two 
attempts  at  suicide.  Marc*  quotes  from  Mailer  the  case  of  a  man  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  who  hecame  melancholic,  consequent  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  and  drowned  himself;  his  son  terminated 
his  existence  at  the  same  age  by  the  same  mode  of  suicida  A  case  is 
related  also  by  Marcf  of  a  man  aged  forty  years,  who  attempted 
drowning  and  was  rescued,  but  who  subsequently  succeeded  in  com- 
mitting suicide;  '^his  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  had  terminated 
their  existence  at  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  manner  as  himself." 
Frosper-Lucasj:  relates  the  foUowing  well-known  case  observed  by 
Michaelis :  "  Every  one  of  the  mtde  posterity  of  a  noble  family  at 
Hamburgh,  dating  back  to  the  great-grandfather,  and  remarkable  for 
their  military  talents,  was  at  the  age  of  forty  years  attacked  with 
madness;  there  remained  only  a  single  descendant,  an  officer  like  his 
fathers,  who  was  forbidden  by  the  senate  of  the  town  to  marry ;  the 
critical  age  arrived,  and  he  lost  his  reason."  Dr.  Rush!  relate  the 
case  of  twin  brothers  who  did  not  on  the  occasion  dwell  in  the  same 
place,  and  who  yet  committed  suicide  about  the  same  tima  In  the 
case  of  a  family  observed  by  £squirol,||  the  father,  the  son,  and  the 
grandson  committed  suicide  about  the  fij^ieth  year  of  their  life.  Lastly, 
with  respect  to  the  female  sex,ir  Esquirol  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
became  insane  at  the  age  of  twenty  five  years,  after  her  accouchement, 
and  whose  daughter  became  mad  at  the  same  age  from  the  same  cause; 
and  there  are  many  similar  illustrations  of  puerperal  insanity  beinir  in 
like  manner  hereditarily  limited  by  age.      ^     ^  '     ^ 

Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  cases  of  hereditary  insanity  are 
those  resulting  from  heraditary  intemperance  in  drink,  which,  especially 
in  Scotland  and  other  countries  far  north,  where  the  average  oonsump* 
tion  of  spirits  is  very  great,  produces  a  common  form  of  mental  dis- 
ease known  by  the  name  of  dipsomania,  and  which  is  often  limited  to 
the  members  of  one  sex  in  a  family.  Dr.  Inman**  states  that  "  drun- 
kenness is  often  hereditary  in  a  family  for  centuries,  and  this  quite 
irrespective  of  education  and  example ;  I  have  repeatedly  (he  t^emarks) 
known  it  to  occur  where  the  fathers  have  died  when  the  children  were 
in  infancy,  and  where  the  training  of  their  minds  had  been  most  care- 
fully attended  to."  Such  occurred  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Kussian  family  recorded  by  Gall, ft  in  which  the  father  and  the  grand- 
father had  been  early  the  victims  of  their  over-indulgence  in  fermented 
drinks ;  and  the  grandson,  from  the  age  of  five  years,  showed  a  marked 
taste  for  strong  drinks.  Dr.  Fuchs|^  has  related  a  case  of  dipsomania 
affecting  a  father  and  his  three  sons;  the  only  daughter  in  the  fiimily 
escaped.     In  a  case  of  confirmed  dipsomania  affecting  a  gentleman 

♦  Op.  cit.,  torn.  i.  p.  287.  t  Op.  dt.,  pp.  286-7. 

t  Op.  cit,  torn.  i.  p.  759.  §  Gasette  M6dieale,  1837,  p.  559. 

I]  Op.  di.,  torn.  i.  p.  66.  H  Ibid. 

**  Foundation  for  a  New  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Medicme^  1860,  p.  5,  note. 

ff  Quoted  by  BBquirol,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  78. 

tt  Henke,  Zeitachrift,  1837,  3*  Heft»  p.  57 :   quoted  by  Ch.  Rcotoh,  De  TAbns 

dea  boiBBona  apiritueuBes,  Ann.  d*Hygidne  Pub.,  torn.  zz.  p.  58. 
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belonging  to  a  Scotch  hxaSLj,  which  hit  eoue  mider  my  own  ol 
tion,  a  first  ooosin  of  the  male  nex  on  the  frlhct's  aile  died  firoca 
intempenwoe  in  drink.  In  another  cne  of  dipwwMnia  in  a  mam  aged 
forty-nine  years,  which  is  at  preeent  under  tfeatment,  a  twin  brotli«'T 
has  been  confined  for  more  than  twelve  months  in  a  Innatic  asylnn  for 
the  same  disease;  they  have  three  brotheim  and  one  sister;  the  sister 
is  sober  in  her  habits,  but  one  of  the  broChen  gives  w^  oocasaooally 
to  excess  in  drink.  In  the  case  of  a  joumeynian  mechanic,  aged  fifty- 
six  yean,  lately  under  my  observation,  intempennce  in  drink  not 
reKultiog  in  dipsomania,  was  associated  m  ith  asthma,  and  three  brotheiv 
also  sofired  in  the  same  way  from  intemperanoe  fci  drink  and  asthma, 
whilst  their  two  sisters,  one  aged  fifty-eeven,  and  the  other  seventj-oue 
years,  were  both  sober  and  also  free  frtMn  dwet  afiection;  the  fiuher, 
who  died  of  paralysis  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  yean,  and  the  motha%  of 
some  abdominal  disease,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  yean,  were  both  sober 
and  free  from  asthma,  but  the  maternal  grsnd&ther  was  an  habiiaal 
drtinkard.  Lastly,  as  illustrstiona  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  snidde 
developed  in  connexion  with  intemperance  in  drink,  may  be  cited  a 
case  which  occurred  some  yean  ago  in  France,*  of  Ibor  brothen  who 
abandoned  themselves  to  unbridled  drunkenness,  which  resolted  in  the 
eldest  brother  committing  suicide  by  drowning,  the  second  by  hanging, 
the  third  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  naor,  whikt  the  fourth  threw 
himself  from  the  third  floor  of  a  house,  but  survived ;  and  Esquirolt 
relates  the  particukn  of  a  case  under  his  treatment  at  the  Sal- 
l-etri^re,  in  which  a  prostitute,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  had 
three  times  attempted  suicide  by  throwing  herself  into  the  river 
Seine,  and  her  sister  had  previously  drowned  herself  whilst  overcome 
with  wine. 

In  like  manner  the  propensity  to  crime  n  occasionally  observed  to 
be  hereditarily  limited  to  one  sex,  as  in  the  case  of  kleptomania  related 
by  Steinau,^  of  an  old  man  whose  propensity  to  steal  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  populariy  known  as  ^  the  thief^**  and  whose  sou  and  grand- 
son were  both  incorrigible  thieves;  the  propensity  to  steal  haviug 
shown  itself  in  the  grandson  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

So  also  in  other  abuormal  conditions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  generally,  the  same  influence  of  sex  will  be  foimd  to  prevail  in 
a  large  proportion  of  those  cases  in  which  a  more  or  less  derided 
tendeocy  to  hereditariness  has  been  observed.  Excluding  such  casec 
as  are  almost  necessarily  limited  to  one  sex«  whether  they  occur  hen;- 
ditarilv  or  not — as,  for  example,  hysteria — there  remain  many  cases  ia 
which  the  same  limitation  by  sex,  and  sometimes  also  by  age,  prevail. 
Haller}  records  a  case  of  somnambulism  developed  in  three  brothers 
at  the  j«me  epoch  of  their  live&  Horstittsjl  observed  a  case  also  of 
three  brothen  who  were  somnambulists ;  in  a  case  observed  by  Willis,^ 


*  GsKtte  dei  TribsMaz,  AttiI  IS.  1S45.  t  Opw  at.,  tea.  L  pc  66. 

t  Op.  dt..  p|».  48-50.  i  BiUwtii.  li«dico-Pnetie%  torn.  iL  p.  216. 

9  De  X»tarm  differ.  H  csuii  eoniB  qui  dotmieates  ambidaBt,  fte.     Lipa^  1593. 
lUUer:  opw  dt.,  p.  216. 

n  Ds  Amhsa  Br«tanB^  pan  1,  cs^  1,  p.  M. 
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a  &ther  and  his  cbildren  (sex  not  stated)  were  all  somnambulists; 
Dr.  Pochon*  was  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  medical  pupil  and  his 
father,  both  somnambulists :  and  Prosper-Lucast  refers  to  the  case 
of  two  sisters,  somnambulists,  who  talked  and  sustained  a  continued 
conversation  in  their  sleep.  Whilst  iu  a  case  of  catalepsy  observed 
by  Desperri^res,}  two  sisters  were  successiyely  cataleptic,  and  their 
mother  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  nervous  affections;  and 
G.  EIoch§  refers  to  the  direct  transmission  of  catalepsy  from  father 
to  son,  and  also  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  transmitted  from  grand- 
father to  grandson  by  atavic  descent. 

Epilepsy  famishes,  in  like  manner,  many  illustrations  of  the  same 
influence  of  sex;  and  although  some  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  extent  to  which  this  disease  may  occur  heredi- 
tarily, there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  does  so  to  an  extent 
greater,  perhaps,  than  many  writers  appear  to  be  willing  to  admit;  for, 
in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1860,  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard  announced  his  discovery  that  epilepsy  artificially  produced  in 
guinea-pigs  is  transmitted  to  their  offspring ;  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  artificially  acquired  diseases  or  defects  are  not  transmitted  so  readily 
as  those  which  occur,  as  it  were,  naturally,  it  may  be  inferred  from  this 
that  epilepsy  is  a  disease  naturally  liable  to  be  transmitted  heredi- 
tarily; and  the  following  cases  have -been  selected  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  the  influence  of  sex  prevails  in  the  different  forms  of  its  here- 
ditary descent,  whether  direct,  atavic,  or  collateral.  Gintrac||  relates 
the  case  of  the  Marquis  Ant.  Jules  Brignole,  attacked  with  epilepsy, 
who  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters;  the  second  and 
third  sons  had  epilepsy,  but  not  the  other  children.  Dr.  HamiltonlT 
relates  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  fiither  and  son.  Dr.  Bussell**  (of  Bir- 
mingham) records  the  case  of  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  both  epi- 
leptic ;  and  another  case  in  which  a  gunsmith  became  epileptic  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  his  father  and  his  maternal  uncle  having  both 
been  epileptic;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  inheritance  in  this  case  was 
double,  being  dii'ect  on  the  father's  side,  and  collateral  on  the  side  of 
the  mother.  Moreautt  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  named  Martin, 
aged  fifty-three  years,  and  the  mother  of  eight  children ;  she  had  been 
epileptic  since  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  her  mother  also  was  epi- 
leptic; of  Mrs.  Martin's  eight  children,  three  died  from  convulsions 
(sex  not  stated),  and  of  the  five  remaining,  one  daughter  is  hysterical, 
and  another  (younger)  daughter  is  epUeptic.  It  is  to  be  further  noted 
in  this  case,  that  whilst  epilepsy  was  hereditary  in  the  females  of  the 
family  for  three  generations,  both  the  father  and  the  paternal  grand- 
fiither  of  Mrs.  Martin  were  insane,  affording  an  illustration  of  insanity 


*  Arch.  Q6ii.  de  M6d.,  torn.  xir.  p.  539. 
f  Op.  oit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  790  (from  Caaimir  Medicos,  Maladies  P^riodiqnes,  p.  27). 
X  Histoire  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  M6d.,  torn.  r.  p.  251. 
Gatalepsis  Epileptica:  qaoted  by  Proeper-Lucas,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  735. 
Op.  cit.,  p.  819.  II  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  vii.  p.  336. 

**  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  22nd,  1862,  pp.  187-8. 
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being  bereditarily  limited  to  one  wZf  and  epflepty  to  tBe  other,  in  tbe 
flame  fiimiljr.     liaiflonneave*  relates  an  interesting  and  well-marked 
case  of  the  atavio  oeeorronoe  of  epilepsr  in  a  man,  a  native  of  Ver- 
saillesy  in  whom  epilepsy  commenced  immediately  after  birth;  the 
fkther  and  mother  had  never  been  subject  to  epilepsy,  bnt  the  matemai 
grandfiither  was  epileptic:  and  Dr.  Sievddng  informa  me  that  he  has 
under  treatment  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  little  boy  aged  five  years,  whose 
matemai  grand&ther,  aged  sixty-nine  yeara,  has  recently  had  two  or 
three  epileptic  seizures;  in  both  of  these  cases  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  through  the  mother  agreed  with  the  most  common  form  of 
atavic  descent.     Sir  Henry  HoUandf  obsenred  a  case  in  which  epilepoy 
affected  three  sisters ;  Gintrac)  records  a  case  of  epilepsy  ocenrring  in 
two  brothers;  and  I  have  at  present  under  observation  a  case  of  epi- 
lepsy occurring  in  two  brothers,  which  began  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
in  CAch,  their  two  sisteni,  one  aged  twenty- one  and  the  othor  eighteen 
years,  being  free  from  the  diKase.     In  the  case  of  a  dressmaker,  agi^ 
twenty-eight  years,  married  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  which 
has  lately  been  under  my  observation,  epilepsy  began  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  and  two  of  her  matemai  aunt^  being  the  second  and 
seventeenth  children  of  a  &mily  of  six  sons  and  twelve  daughters, 
have  suffered  from  the  disease^  which  began  in  them  also  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years;  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  case,  that  the  matemai 
grandmother  had  a  &mily  of  two  sons  and  eleven  daughters,  showing 
an  hereditary  tendency  on  the  female  «de  to  large  fiimilies,  oonsiBting 
chiefly  of  daughters.     In  the  following  case,  which  has  likewise  oome 
under  my  own  observation,  the  development  of  the  disease  was  also 
limited  by  age  as  well  as  sex :  a  married  couple,  in  whom  no  previous 
history  of  epilepsy  could  be  traced,  had  ten  children,  of  whom  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  were  boys,  in  all  of  whom 
epilejisy   was  developed   between   the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen 
months;  whilst  the  first  (now  aged  seventeen  years),  seventh,  eighth 
(dead  soon  after  birth),  and  tenth  were  girls  free  from  the  disease.     In 
the  well-known  case  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Ros8ia,§  in  whom  here- 
ditary epilepsy  showed  itself  at  the  age  of  five  years,  the  females  of 
the  family  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  disease ;  respecting 
the  fiither  of  Peter  the  Great,  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  little  appears  to 
be  known  of  his  medical  history,  beyond  the  &ct  of  his  being  carried 
off  by  a  premature  death  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.     This  prince 
was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters ; 
the  eldest  son,  Feodor,  who  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,   was  of  a  feeble  temperament — ^the  second  son,  Ivan,  ueariy 
deprived  of  sight  and  speech,  was  often  attacked  with  epileptic  ooti- 
vulsions ;  whilst  of  the  six  danij;hters,  one,  the  Princess  Sophia,  was 
distinguished  for  her  talents,  and  the  others  are  not  specially  mentioned. 
By  his  second  marriage  Alexia  left  two  children,  Peter  the  Great  and 

*  BeeheichM  et  Obtervatioiu  sor  TEpilepsie^  p.  68. 
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the  Princess  Nathalie.  Respecting  the  family  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which  consisted  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  son,  Alexis,  was  so 
headstrong  and  vicious  that  he  was  put  to  death  bjiiis  fiEither,  and  the 
five  other  sons  died  in  infancy  or  soon  afterwards;  a  grandson  of  Peter 
the  Great,  Paul  I.,  suffered  from  hallucinations,  and  on  one  oocanion 
was  to  be  seen  rushing  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  pursued, 
as  he  fiwcied,  by  the  spectre  of  his  grandfather.  In  this  case  the 
epilepsy  of  the  half-brothers,  Peter  and  Ivan,  sons  by  different  mar-, 
riages,  was  probably  derived  from  a  paternal  ancestor  by  atavic  descent. 
Whilst  the  following  case,  recorded  by  G.  L.  Durius,*  may  be  cited  to 
illustrate  Dr.  Brown-Slquard*s  observations  respecting  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  acquired  epilepsy ;  a  man,  who  was  not  bom  epileptic, 
shattered  the  dorsal  vertebras  in  falling  from  the  top  of  an  oak ;  the 
result  of  this  accident  was  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  limbs,  which 
lasted  for  years,  and  was  not  perfectly  cured  when  he  married ;  his' 
son,  on  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  became  epileptic. 

The  same  influence  of  sex  may  also  be  observed  in  many  cases  of 
hereditary  headaches,  affecting  either  one  or  the  other  sex;  and  as  an 
illustration  of  its  occurrence  in  the  female  sex,  may  be  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  lady,  lately  under  my  observation,  whose  hair  became  quite 
grey  at  a  comparatively  earlv  age,  fin)m  frequent  paroxysms  of  intense 
heaidache,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  relief;  her 
daughter  suffered  in  the  same  way,  though  to  a  less  extent,  whilst  her 
two  sons  were  exempt.  Piorryt  speaks  of  a  hospital  practitioner  in 
whose  family  exist,  from  father  to  son,  headaches  in  connexion  with  a 
nervous  disturbance  of  the  stomach.  Prosper  Lucas^  relates  the  case 
of  a  gamekeeper  afflicted,  like  his  father  and  paternal  grandfather, 
with  the  same  malady  (headache),  which  continues  in  each  of  them  up 
to  the  age  of  forty  years,  when  it  changes  into  a  sensation  of  weight 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  unaccompanied  by  cephala]gi|^  nausea,  or 
Yomiting.  And  Dr  Henry  Stewart  has  furnished  me  with  a  still 
more  complete  illustration  of  this  associated  influence  of  age  and  sex, 
in  the  case  of  a  married  man,  aged  forty  years,  without  children,  who 
suffers  from  severe  paroxysms  of  headache,  which  are  only  relieved  by 
the  recumbent  posture  in  a  darkroom;  repeated  qhange  of  climate 
has  been  tried,  and  many  medical  practitioners  have  been  consulted 
without  benefit ;  tonics  give  most  relief,  but  under  all  kinds  of  treat- 
ment the  headaches  come  on  once  and  often  twice  a  week,  and  have 
recurred  in  this  way  ever  since  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  they 
first  commenced ;  his  three  brothers  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but  not 
his  sistera ;  in  his  father  they  began  during  childhood,  and  continued 
till  the  age  of  fifty -five  years,  when  they  entirely  ceased ;  his  paternal 
uncles,  paternal  grandfather,  and  paternal  granduncles  have  all  suffered 
from  severe  headaches  in  the  same  way,  which  in  like  manner  ceased 
in  those  who  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years ;  none  of 
the  females  of  the  family  have  ever  suffered  from  these  headaches. 

Lastly,  in  cases  which  may  be  directly  referred  to  some  structural 
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lesioo  of  the  hn\n^  tbe  same  inflaenoe  of  sex  has  not  nnfineqaently 
been  obeerred.  For  example,  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus^  in  addition 
to  the  well-marked  iliiistrmtion  already  referred  to,*  may  be  cited  the 
following  cases  reouided  by  Otto  :t — a  case  observed  by  P.  Frank,  in 
which  five  sisters  died  in  their  first  year  of  acnte  hydrocephalus;  one 
frmily  in  which  three,  and  another  in  which  seven  sisters  had  water  in 
the  head,  observed  by  Goelis;  and  a  case  observed  by  Rolph,  in  which 
aeven  sisters  were  aflfected  with  this  disease,  of  whom  only  the  youngest 
was  cured.  It  may  moreover  be  remarked  that  in  the  same  way 
that  a  double  heritage  has  in  other  forms  of  hereditary  disease  caused 
both  the  male  and  the  female  offiipring  to  be  similarly  affected,  so 
likewise  in  a  case  of  hydrocephalus  related  by  Prosper  Lucas,^  in 
which  seventeen  children  in  one  family  were  attacked,  and  only  one 
recovered ;  the  mother  was  so  affected  in  the  head  that  she  could  never 
be  taught  to  read,  and  the  father  had  been  affected  since  his  youth 
with  incurable  deafness,  and  was  moreover  very  eccentric;  whilst  his 
fintt  cousin,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  dropped  dead  at  table  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy;  and  Piorry§  relates  a  case  of  encephalitis  which 
waH  fatal  to  a  father,  mother,  and  sister  in  one  £uni]y.  The  influence 
of  age  combined  with  sex  is  well  shown  in  the  case  observed  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland. ||  of  hemiplegia  occuiring  in  three  brothers  at  the 
same  age;  and,  in  connexion  with  this  division  of  our  subject, 
may  be  cited  the  case  recorded  by  J.  F.  Meckel,^  of  hernia  cerebri 
occurring  in  two  sisters  as  a  congenital  defect 
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Abt.  II. 

Retearehm  on  the  Trwitnent  of  Suspended  Animaiion,  By  Bkvjaxik 
W.  RiCHA&DSOM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

In  commencing  this  history  of  my  researches  on  re-animation,  I  must  beg 
that  the  opinions  aud  views  expressed  may  be  received  apart  finom  the 
experimental  details.  The  experimental  portions  are  mere  matters  of 
fsLCty  and  as  such  they  remain ;  on  them  other  minds  may  freely  and 
fairly  draw  conclusions  different  from  my  own.  Offering  candidly 
this  preliminary  statement,  I  must  ask,  on  my  part,  that  the  views  I 
have  expressed  msy  be  received  with  equal  consideration.  That  these 
views  may  differ  from  received  doctrine,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  my 
expectations ;  but  as  I  put  them  forward  nJfjudice  and  with  modera- 
tion, 1  cannot  but  hope  that  their  faults  aud  shortcomings  may,  by 
exciting  attention  to  the  all-important  topic  on  which  they  treaty  be  of 
service  to  science  and  humanity. 

That  no  misunderstanding  may  hereafter  occur,  it  is  necessary  at 
the  outset  to  define  rigidly  the  class  of  cases  to  which  the  term  sus- 
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pended  animation  is  applied  in  this  paper.  I  include,  tlien,  under 
this  head,  cases  only  where  life  has  heen  arrested  by  the  suspension  of 
that  process  of  combination  between  oxygen  and  blo<#d  on  which  the 
calorification,  and  thereupon  the  animation,  of  the  animal  depends ; 
whenever  any  serious  mechanical  injury  has  been  inflicted,  whenever 
the  blood  has  been  disorganized,  whenever  any  important  organ  has 
been  subjected  to  antecedent  morbid  change,  the  case  is  excluded. 

The  proposition,  in  plain  terms,  stands  as  follows — 

Given  a  healthy  body  in  which,  without  structural  injury  or  change 
in  any  part  or  organ,  life  has  been  arrested  by  suppression  of  the 
chemical  process  of  oxydation  :  how  can  such  a  body  be  restored  ) 

The  cases  included  under  this  proposition  are  much  more  numerous 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  expected.     They  are — 

L  Casee  where  the  air  has  heen  directly  cut  off  from  the  lunge,  in- 
cluding simple  occlusion  of  the  windpipe,  as  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
substance  solid  in  kind,  external  pressure,  strangulation,  and  entrance 
of  water. 

II.  Gasee  of  poisoning  by  tike  inhalation  of  a  body  which  has  the 
power  of  temporarily  arresting  oxydation,  including  death  by  inhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  chloroform  vapour,  amylene  vapour,  hydrocyanic 
a<^d  vapours,  and  similar  volatile  compounds. 

III.  CcMes  where  active  and  diffusible  poisons,  possessing  the  power  of 
suspending  oxygenation,  without  destroying  tissue,  wre  taken  into  the 
system  by  the  alimentary  canal,  including  cases  of  poison  by  swal- 
lowing chloroform,  opium,  alcohol,  ether,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sub- 
stances of  the  same  class. 

lY.  Cases  where  the  chemistry  of  respiration  has  been  indirectly 
stopped  by  the  infliction  of  sftock,  without  structural  injury,  including 
cases  of  simple  stun  from  a  fall  or  blow,  blow  on  the  stomach,  lightning 
stroke. 

Y.  Cases  where  the  blood  has  been  removed  from  the  air,  including 
rapid  hssmorrhage,  as  from  a  divided  artery  within  reach  of  ligature. 

YI.  Cases  where  oxygenoiUon  is  suppressed  by  the  indirect  action  of 
extreme  cold. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  would,  I  feel,  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
aU  these  classes  of  cases  ;  and,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them 
would  be  simply  to  anticipate  a  volume  which  is  now  far  in  advance- 
ment towards  completion.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  here  to  the 
two  first-named  divisions — i.e.,  to  examples  where  death  has  occurred 
either  from  obstructed  respiration,  or  from  inhaUuion  of  a  narcotic 
vapour. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  suspended  animation  in  the  classes 
of  cases  thus  stated,  it  is  requisite  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry  step  by 
step ;  to  compare  the  conditions  presented  in  one  class  with  those  pre- 
sented in  another ;  to  see  if  there  is  any  condition  which  is  of  neces- 
sity opposed  to  recovery ;  to  determine  if  there  are  any  common  points 
of  relationship,  or  if  each  case  is  separated  by  broad  and  distinct 
lines ;  these  matters  cleared  up,  it  will  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  discern 
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whether  any  one  partiealar  and  oonunon  line  of  treatment  is  appli- 
cable, or  whether  for  each  form  of  suspected  death  difierent  measures 
are  to  be  applied 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  by  diicnasing — 

1.  The  morbid  conditions  presented  by  these  different  forms  of  sus- 

pended life. 

2.  The  pathology,  genend  and  special,  of  these  form& 

3.  The  modes  of  treatment. 


I.   THE  MORBID  AKATOMT  Uf  CASES  OF  flDSPEITDED  ANIMATION 

FBOM  MECHANICAL    OB8TEUCTION    OP    THE    BBSPI&ATION,   OR  FBOM 
INHALATION  OF  NARCOTIC   YAPOUBS. 

The  morbid  states  to  be  considered  have  relation  to  the  following 
stractnres  and  parts— 
The  blood. 
The  heart 
The  lungs. 
The  brain. 
The  secerning  Yiscera. 

CaMf  arising  from  Mechamctd  Obttruetion  of  the  TVocAso. 

In  instances  of  obstruction  of  the  windpipe  by  internal  plugging 
or  external  pressure,  the  morbid  phenomena  are  naturally  the  same. 
These  phenomena  are,  nevertheless,  very  fiu*  from  being  alike  in 
every  case  ;  they  yary  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  death  and  the 
perfection  of  the  occlusion. 

The  Blood, — In  all  cases  of  death  from  these  forms  of  occlusion,  where 
the  period  of  dying  has  not  l)een  extended  over  eight  minutes,  the  con- 
dition of  the  bluod  is  the  same;  the  corpuscles  remain  unchanged,  the 
fibrine  unseparated ;  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood  is  also  un- 
changed, but  if  the  vessels  of  the  body  in  these  cases  are  unopened,  the 
period  of  coagulation  in  the  vessels  is  very  slow.  I  have  observed  the 
blood  of  difft!i*ent  animals  after  death  from  obstruction  of  the  trachea  in 
twenty-three  examples.  I  found  it  invariably  fluid  for  the  first  twenty 
minutes  after  death ;  in  a  dog  which  was  hanged  in  1854,  and  brouf^ht 
to  the  Grosvenor  Place  School  three  hours  afterwards,  I  found  ihe 
blood  still  fluid ;  and  in  a  case  of  hanging  in  the  human  subject  where 
death  had  taken  place  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  I 
plunged  a  lancet  into  an  engorged  jugular  vein  and  drew  off  an  ounce 
of  perfectly  fluid  blood. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  fluidity  indicates 
any  chemical  change  in  the  blood  as  the  result  of  the  mode  of  death  ; 
such  blood,  on  being  set  firee,  undergoes  coagulation  normally,  accord- 
ing to  the  animal  to  which  it  may  have  belonged.  It  is  susceptible  of 
oxydation,  and  it  is  capable  of  restoring  muscular  irritability  to  the 
muscles  after  such  oxydation,  by  injection  into  them. 

The  lleari, — The  condition  of  the  heart  varies  with  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  death  is  taking  place;  this  is  very  important  to  re- 
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member.  If  the  death  is  extremely  rapid,  from  the  occlusion  having  been, 
sudden  and  complete,  then  one  condition  is  always  presented.  The  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  engorged  with  blood,  the  auricle  being  enormously 
distended ;  while  the  left  side  is  firmly  contracted  and  empty.  In  deter- 
mining this  point  I  have  used  a  tube  shaped  like  the  letter  X-  ^^^ 
windpipe  of  a  dog  having  been  laid  open,  the  horizontal  portion  of 
the  tube  is  inserted  and  firmly  tied.  If  now  the  openings  of  the  cross 
are  immediately  and  securely  closed,  and  the  exchange  of  air  is  stopped 
at  once,  there  is  perfect  asphyxia,  and  in  such  examples  the  heart  is  left 
ais  I  have  described  it :  full  on  the  right  side,  contracted  and  empty  on 
the  lefb. 

If,  however,  death  is  less  sudden,  if  the  cross  tube  is  closed  only  at 
one  extremity,  so  that  a  partial  respiration  can  be  carried  on,  then  the 
condition  is  different  after  death ;  in  such  case  the  right  side  is  full  as 
before,  but  the  left  side  contains  more  or  less  of  blood,  and  is  much 
more  relaxed.  I  have  even  seen  the  left  side  as  engorged  as  the  right 
in  an  example  of  this  nature;  in  a  case  of  somewhat  prolonged  suffo- 
cation in  the  human  subject  which  I  inspected  in  Oct.  1861,  I  found 
this  state  to  obtain ;  the  blood  in  the  left  cavities  was  as  large  in 
amount  as  that  in  the  right.  The  blood  on  the  right  side  is  always 
dark  in  colour. 

There  is  one  other  phenomenon  in  regard  to  the  heart  in  these  ex- 
amples. If,  during  the  period  of  death,  the  stethoscope  be  kept  over 
the  cardiac  region,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  heard  until  a  period 
of  from  three  to  nine  seconds  after  the  last  attempt  at  respiration ; 
then  the  diastolic  sound  ceases,  while  the  systolic  keeps  for  a  few  seconds 
feebly  clicking  on ;  the  (Sessation  of  the  systolic  sound  marks  the  period 
of  what  may  be  virtually  considered  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  period  of  death ;  there  may  then  follow  a  slight  convulsive 
start  and  rapid  quiver  of  the  heart,  and  immediately  all  is  quiet. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  assumed  by  the  observer 
that  the  heart  has  entirely  stopped;  and  the  observation  would  be 
true  were  the  body  of  the  animal  left  alone  unopened.  If,  however, 
the  body  is  opened  and  the  heart  is  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  reaction; 
within  a  few  seconds  after  the  exposure  there  is  contraction  of  the 
right  auricle,  then  of  the  right  ventricle ;  if  any  blood  remain  in  the 
left  cavities,  their  wailb  also  follow,  and  the  whole  organ  may  appear 
ill  active  play. 

These  contractions  of  the  heart,  on  its  exposure  to  the  air,  after 
asphyxia,  have  been  a  source  of  strange  but  natural  perplexity  to  expe- 
rimentalists. It  has  been  assumed  from  the  fia.ct  of  witnessing  these 
contractions,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been  continuous ;  it  has 
been  further  assumed  that  these  contractions  indicate  on  the  part  of 
the  heart  an  ability  to  perform  its  functions  if  the  respiration  were 
but  adequately  assisted.  Let  me,  then,  remove  these  errors.  The  con- 
ti^ction  of  the  heart  observed  on  exposui'e,  is  a  re-excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  admission  of  air  to  its  surfSaice,  and  is  due  to  a  feeble 
conibiuation  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  blood  still  remaining 
in  the  muscular  walls.    A  little  chloroform  vapour  blown  over  the 
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organ  will  stop  the  briBkest  action  tetnporarilj,  by  topping  the  oxyda- 
tion ;  and  a  breath  of  chilled  air  will  do  the  same  thing;  on  t)>e  other 
hand,  a  current  of  warm  air  will  often  recall  the  organ  into  motion. 

Again,  the  contraction  ob«enred,  Tigorons  though  it  may  seem,  is 
not  propnltiivo  contraction ;  it  never  nuffioes  to  drive  on  a  pnlmonic 
ctrcnit;  it  excites  no  dilatation  of  arterieti;  hence  it  is  an  useless  ex- 
hibition of  force,  having  as  little  power  in  re-starting  a  circulatory 
movement,  as  the  jactitations  of  the  moscles  of  the  limbs  in  the  typha» 
patient  have  power  to  make  the  patient  rise  and  walk  about. 

The  Lung$. — The  condition  of  the  longs  in  the  forms  of  suspended 
animation  now  under  consideration  varies  according  to  the  time  of  djring. 
The  lungs  in  this  respect  go  with  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  If  the  occlu- 
sion is  sudden  and  or>m))lete,  the  lungs  present  no  unnatural  appearance  ; 
if  the  occlusion  is  imperfect,  and  the  struggle  is  prolonged,  thelnngs  will 
be  fonnd  containing  blood  in  the  pnlmonaiy  arteiy,  and  in  the  pulmonary 
veins ;  while  if  the  struggle  is  greatly  prolonged,  they  are  intensely 
congested. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  there  are  these  gradations  of  pnlmo- 
naiy congestion  in  different  forms  of  asphyxia.  In  health  there  is  always 
an  accurately-maintained  balance  between  the  pressure  oi  the  air  on 
the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood 
derived  thix)Ugh  the  pulmonary  or  right  side  of  the  heart.  When,  then, 
the  column  of  air  in  the  lungs  is  suddenly  and  entirely  cut  ofi)  the 
weight  of  the  column  remains  the  same;  the  oxygen  retained  in  the 
air  is  gradually  absorl>ed  by  the  current  of  blood  passing  over  the 
lungs :  the  heart  is  kept  in  motion  so  long  as  the  blood  is  in  receipt  of 
the  oxygen,  and  the  conditions  are  for  a  short  time  the  same  as  during 
life;  but  as  the  blood  ceases  to  be  oxygenated,  the  heart  ceases  to  offer 
its  propelling  power :  death  commences  at  the  heart,  and  the  lungs  are 
left  free  of  engorgement. 

When,  again,  the  column  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  not  absolutely  cot  ofl^ 
but  is  partially  arrested,  there  is  instituted  a  spasmodic  respiration 
in  which  the  expiratory  efforts  far  exceed  the  inspiratory  in  effect ;  the 
diaphragm  becomes  sytasmodically  fixed,  and  the  external  chest  mnsclc^s 
contracted  ;  still  there  is  admission  into  the  chest  of  some  air,  on  which 
the  heart  survives,  retaining  its  action  and  forcing  its  blood  into  lungs 
nearly  passive ;  the  lungs  consequently  become  engoi^ged,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duration  of  the  struggle  so  is  the  engorgement :  the 
animal  near  to  death,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  rigid,  and  the  chest  con- 
tracted, makes  a  sudden  gasp  ;  a  little  air  is  thus  conveyed  into  the 
air-vesicles,  and  is  caught  up  by  the  blood ;  then  the  chest  is  again 
fixed,  but  that  breath  of  air  has  reinvigorated  the  heart,  and  the  right 
side  again  pours  blood  into  the  helpless  and  partly  venons  lungs,  nntil 
at  last  the  engorgement  is  such  that  the  mechanical  obstacle  is  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  both  circulation  and  respiration  are  at  rest. 

The  Brain, — ^Tbe  condition  of  the  brain,  after  fatal  obstruction  of  the 
trachea,  is  various ;  if  the  death  is  very  rapid  the  venons  system  of  the 
brain  is  found  in  the  same  condition  as  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  the 
sinuses  are  charged  with  blood.  If  the  death  is  prolonged  there  will  again 
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be  congestion,  and  even  a  little  serous  efTiision ;  these  appeamnces 
are  mach  intensified  in  cases  where  the  tracheal  obstruction  is  from 
ivithout,  and  where  there  has  been  pressure  at  the  same  time  on  the 
jugular  veins.  Indeed,  I  once  saw  a  case,  which  has  been  recorded  in 
my  work  on  'Fibrinous  Deposition  in  the  Heart,'  in  which,  after 
suspension  by  the  neck  in  the  human  subject,  the  trachea  escaped  pres- 
sure altogether,  and  the  symptoms  set  up  were  those  of  extreme  con- 
gestion of  brain,  and  serous  exudation  beneath  the  arachnoid. 

Taking,  however,  the  general  nm  of  cases  of  asphyxia,  the  brain  is 
not  often  injured  beyond  recovery;  neither  can  the  brain  be  considered 
as  primarily  opposed  to  the  recovery,  presuming  always  that  it  was  pre- 
viously in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  same  observations  as  are  applicable  to  the  brain,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  spinal  column.  lu  all  the  cases  of  obstructiun  which 
I  investigated,  the  cord  was  examined ;  but  in  none  was  there  any 
obvious  sign  of  organic  lesion. 

Tlie  Glands, — The  glaiidalar  viscera,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the 
spleen,  are  all  more  or  less  congested  after  tracheal  obstruction  ;  and 
there  is  commonly  some  congestion  of  the  alimentary  canal  j  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  sign  of  rupture  of  vessel  in  these  parts,  nor  of 
exudation  of  serum. 

Cases  arising /rom  Obstnictionfrom  Water — Droioning. 

In  cases  where  the  respiration  is  stopped  by  the  entrance  of  water 
into  the  lungs,  or  I  had  better  have  said  by  immersion  in  water,  the 
conditions  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  one  case  of  drowning 
must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  absolutely  representing  another. 

If  an  animal  be  drowned  in  a  narrow  v&jsel,  for  instance,  in  which 
it  cannot  turn,  and  with  its  head  downwards,  the  conditions  are 
identical  with  those  which  result  from  sudden  stoppage  of  the  trachea 
with  a  solid  body ;  if,  again,  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  drowned  in 
water  just  below  freezing-point,  the  same  condition  is  met  with  what- 
ever the  position  of  the  body ;  but  if  it  is  drowned  in  water  at  96', 
the  conditions  are  the  same  as  when  the  air  va  slowly  suppressed — that 
is  to  say,  there  is  blood  both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  great  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Omitting  miuutise,  however,  on  these  rarer  forms  of  drowning,  let  me 
present  an  analysis  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  ordinary  cases ; 
where  the  body  is  plunged  into  water  haphazard,  as  we  may  say,  at 
common  temperatures,  not  under  45°,  nor  over  60^ 

I  take  these  observations  from  the  post-mortems  in  the  human  sub- 
ject accidentally  drowned,  from  three  experimental  drownings  in  dogs, 
four  in  rabbits,  and  sixteen  in  kittens. 

The  Blood. — ^The  corpuscles  of  the  blood  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
fluid  remains  long  uncoagulated  if  the  body  is  unopened ;  in  one 
instance,  in  the  human  subject  it  was  fluid  twelve  hours  after  death ; 
it  coagulates,  however,  on  exposure  to  air  and  warmth. 

The  blood  is  dark  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  but  subjected  to 
oxygen  and  warmth  it  oxydises,  and  injected  into  muscles  of  animals 
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recently  dead  it  rertoree  irritftbilitj.  We  maj  oondade,  tlierefore,  that 
previoQuly  to  putreikction  or  ooaguiatiou  it  retaius  its  natund  propertiea. 

T/iS  BmH, — ^The  heart  is  congested  on  the  right  side^  bat  it  aleo 
contains  blood  on  the  left. 

From  th«  impoesibility  of  conducting  the  iuqniiy,  I  cannot  say  poo- 
tirely  whether  the  heart  outlives  the  respiration. 

The  Lunga. — The  lungs  are  engorged,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  con- 
tain a  little  watery,  sanguineous  fluid. 

The  Bruin, — The  brain  is  congested,  and  T  have  seen  a  slight  eflnsioii 
of  serum  derived  from  the  raperticial  vesselK,  but  there  Is  no  observable 
organic  lesion  either  in  the  vessels  themselves  or  in  the  nervous  stnictarei 

7Vm  Glands. — ^The  vascular  oi^gans  are  congested,  especially  the  tplem 
and  kidneys,  but  these  are  not  structurally  injured. 

Caeet  arising  fivm  Inhalation  of  Narcoiic  Ya/pown. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  inhalation  of  gases  which  have  the 
power  of  suHpendiiig  oxydation,  the  morbid  conditions  are  not  widely 
different  from  those  given  above. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  distinctions  arising  from  the  natnre 
and  action  of  the  poiHonous  agent  These  distinctions  merit  specific 
cation.  Gkwes  which,  by  inhalation,  destroy  life  without  acting  vio- 
lently on  the  tissues,  produce  their  effects  not  always  in  the  same 
manner.  One  class  of  them  kill  by  an  affirmative  process,  the  other 
by  simple  negation.  We  have  illustrations  of  these  two  forms  in 
chloroform  and  carbonic  acid  Chloroform  destroys  by  virtue  of  the 
physical  property  which  it  possesses  of  arresting  oxydation  by  its  mere 
presence — a  body,  that  is  to  say,  will  not  oxydtze  in  the  presence  of 
chloroform,  although  oxygen  be  present  also  in  abundance.  I  diffuse 
chloroform  through  a  jar  of  oxygen,  and  on  immersion  of  a  taper 
alight,  instead  of  brilliant  combustion  there  is  extinction.  For  this 
reason  chloroform  is  preservative  of  organic  substances;  for  this 
reason  it  is  an  anesthetic ;  for  this  reason  it  sometimes  destroys  life. 
Carbonic  acid,  as  the  type  of  the  second  class  of  body  to  which  I  have 
referred,  does  no  affirmative  act;  it  kills  truly,  but  by  negation,  or, 
better  to  say,  by  displacement  of  air;  incapable  itself  of  supporting 
life,  it  can  no  more  replace  air  than  can  water;  and  an  animal  im- 
mersed to  the  death  in  carbonic  acid  is  as  simply  drowned  as  it  would 
be  drowned  nnder  water. 

Tlie  morbid  appearances  after  death  by  chloroform  are  exceedingly 
definite  when  they  are  observed  in  their  pure  state.  The  appearances 
described  as  following  death  by  chloroform  in  the  human  subject  are 
not  isLXX  specimens  of  the  reality,  for  m  these  cases  there  has  usually 
been  some  pre-existent  organic  change  in  the  body,  as  in  the  heart,  or 
lungs,  or  kidneys ;  and  there  have  been  long-continued  attempts  at 
resuscitation,  and  not  unfrequently  loss  of  blood.  We  have,  therefore^ 
to  derive  all  our  exact  information  from  comparative  experiment,  for 
which  comparison  we  have  now  abundant  materials. 
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I  Have  myself  examined  the  bodies  of  ninety-three  animals  after 
death  by  chloroform  inhalation.  These  animals  included  fifteen 
gninea-pigs»  nine  cats,  twenty-five  dogs,  one  pig,  and  forty-three 
rabbits.  In  these  observations  the  pure  effects  of  the  chloroform  were 
noted,  and  as  in  no  given  case  was  there  any  material  difference  in 
results,  I  think  we  may  consider  that  the  morbid  formula  of  death  by 
chloroform  is  in  our  handa 

In  all  these  cases  the  animals  were  quickly  narcotized,  insensibility 
being  completed  within  seven  minutes.  After  narcotization  was 
perf<$ct,  however,  various  points  of  modification  were  adopted;  for 
instance,  the  animal  was  in  some  examples  allowed  to  sleep  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  larger  and  fatal  dose  was  administered. 
In  six  cases,  again,  the  death  was  rendered  instantaneous  by  injecting 
a  drachm  of  chloroform  into  the  trachea;  in  this  way  sudden  and  slow 
death  was  accomplished. 

The  Blood — The  blood  in  none  of  the  examples  which  I  observed  pre- 
sented organic  change ;  the  corpuscles  were  natural  in  size  and  in  shape. 
This,  however,  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  corpuscles,  after  they 
bad  been  exposed  on  the  glass,  had  a  tendency  to  become  creoate  at 
the  edga  I  attribute  this  to  a  rapid  drying  of  the  blood,  owing  to 
escape  of  chloroform  from  the  blood  and  its  conveyance  of  water.  I 
observed  the  same  appearances  in  a  little  blood  taken  at  the  period  of 
perfect  insensibility  from  the  human  subject.  I  have  also  seen  the 
same  phenomenon  in  blood  to  which  a  little  chloroform  has  been 
added.  These  crenate  corpuscles  must  be  carefully  designated  from 
those  occurring  in  blood  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  body  in  disease ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  chloroform  by  its  presence 
exerted  a  chemical  influence  on  the  blood-corpuscles  within  the  body 
at  every  inhalation,  which  is  not  the  fact. 

The  coagulating  power  of  the  blood  is  not  in  any  degree  modified 
by  chloroform:  general  surgical  experience  proves  this;  exj^eriuient 
xnakes  the  general  experience  absolute.  In  twenty  of  the  animals 
subjected  to  experiment,  blood  was  drawn  from  a  small  vein  before 
narcotization,  during  narcotization,  and  after  death;  the  period  of 
coagulatiou  remained  so  closely  the  same  that  the  difference  of  a 
second  could  not  be  defined. 

The  same  law  obtains  after  death  by  chloroform  as  after  death  by 
asphyxia,  if  the  vessels  of  the  body  are  unopened — ^that  is  to  say,  if  the 
circulatory  canals  remain  closed,  coagulation  is  a  slow  process.  I  have 
seen  the  blood  remain  fiuid  for  two  days  in  large  animals;  but  in 
small  animab,  such  as  mice,  it  usually  coagulates  in  one  or  two  hours, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  day.  This  result,  as  Dr.  Snow 
has  shown,  i^i  due  to  the  more  rapid  evaporation  from  the  small  animal 
The  colour  of  the  blood  is  not  much  changed  by  chloroform ;  any 
arterial  blood  present  in  the  left  side  of  the  circulation  may  have  a 
slight  tinge  of  purple,  but  the  darkness  is  very  fidntly  marked. 

There  is  always  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  imme- 
diately after  death,  but  the  amount  is  variable,  and  the  presence  of  it 
altogether  is  transitory.     By  measure,  the  amount  can  never  be  more 
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than  the  Bixteen-thoosaDdtb  part  of  any  obtainable  qoantity  of 
blood ;  and  there  are  ao  many  agencies  at  work — even  in  the  dead  body 
— for  its  removal,  that  this  minute  portion  can  never  be  obtained  after 
the  la|Mie  of  a  few  hours. 

T/ie  Heart. — ^The  condition  of  the  heart  after  death  by  chloroform,  when 
the  organ  itself  is  healthy,  is  invariable.  During  the  act  of  dying  an  - 
apfiarent  paradox  is  presented  :  death  commences  at  the  hearty  and  yet 
the  heart  outlives  the  respiration.  The  &cts  are  these.  If  the  stetbo- 
8C0|)e  be  pUoed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  organ  will  be  heard 
to  beat,  and  both  sounds  will  be  distinguishable  so  long  as  there  is 
any  respiration.  When  the  respiration  has  entirely  ceased,  there 
will  be  a  few  seconds  of  time  in  which  both  sounds  may  be  heard  veiy 
feebly;  then  a  second,  in  which  the  first  sound  is  heard  alone;  then 
an  irregular  motion  ;  then  silence.  But  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
period  of  life,  although  the  heart-sounds  are  heard,  there  is  no  arterial 
pulsation.  In  three  experiments  on  lai^e  dogs,  after  they  were  quite 
insensible,  I  made  a  small  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall,  which  en- 
abled me  to  insert  my  finger,  place  it  over  the  aorta,  and  take  the 
arterial  pultiations  with  my  finger,  while  I  took  also  the  cardiac  action 
by  the  ear.  In  one  of  thtfse  cases  the  arterial  pulsation  ceased  two 
minutes  before  the  cessation  of  either  sound ;  in  another,  one  minute 
and  forty  seconds;  and  in  another,  one  minute  and  a  half. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  cardiac  action,  attended  as  it  is  with 
pulselessness,  is  action  developed  feebly  on  one  side — viz.,  on  the  right 
side,  and  that  there  is  in  truth  no  ))aradox. 

On  examination  after  death  from  chloroform  purely,  the  condition 
of  the  heart  is  uniformly  the  same  :  the  right  side  is  filled  with  blood, 
both  in  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  left  side  is  contracted  and 
empty.  The  arteries  are  empty,  or  at  most  contain  a  thin  line  of 
blood. 

On  ex|)08ure  of  the  heart  to  the  air,  if  the  death  has  not  exceeded 
half  an  hour,  there  occurs  after  a  short  pause  active  motion  of  the 
auricle  and  of  the  ventricle  of  the  right  side.  This  may  continue  for 
an  hour,  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  is  above  sixty  and 
not  above  eighty.  But  the  action  is  utterly  futile  as  a  propulsive 
action ;  it  never  inject-s  the  lungs ;  it  is  neither  attended  with  sounds 
nor  with  evidences  of  valvular  tension.  If  the  pulmonary  artery  be 
laid  open,  there  is  no  jet ;  if  air  be  removed,  the  action  ceases  :  the 
motion  is  due,  in  fiEkct,  to  a  feeble  oxydation  of  the  blood  in  the  parietes 
of  the  heart 

The  Lungs. — ^The  lungs  are  invariably  free  from  congestion  after  pure 
death  by  chloroform.  At  all  events,  that  is  my  experience.  Usually,  too, 
their  structure  presents  a  colour  entirely  natural ;  in  a  few  instances  the 
colour  has  been  a  little  more  red  than  natural,  and  occasionally  a  little 
more  pale;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  in  either  of  these  variations  the 
chloroform  deserves  the  credit  of  producing  these  conditions. 

The  reason  why  the  lungs  are  free  of  congestion  is  sufiiciently  dear, 
the  effect  of  the  chloroform  being  primarily  upon  the  heart  iJirough 
the  blood,  the  first  indications  of  diasolution  are  seen  in  the  circula- 
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tion.  The  right  side,  instead  of  affording  a  correct  supply,  transmits 
a  current  gradually  decreasing  in  power  and  in  volume.  To  this  cur- 
rent, however,  no  opposition  is  offered  in  the  pulmonic  circuit ;  it 
makes  its  way  therefore  to  the  left  side,  which  propels  it  forward  with 
a  force  steadily  declining.  Thus  the  circulation  dies  step  by  step,  and 
with  it  the  muscular  power  generally.  At  last  a  time  arrives  when 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  feebly  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  blood, 
alone  contracts,  not  with  sufficient  power  to  sustain  its  circuit  or  en« 
gorge  the  lungs,  but  yet  with  sufficient  power  to  convey  to  the  observer 
that  there  is  some  remaining  motion  of  the  heart,  even  when  the 
respiration  has  finished  play. 

The  Brain. — The  brain  and  nervous  centres  after  death  by  chloro- 
form receive,  according  to  my  observations,  no  serious  organic  injuiy. 
I  have  seen  venous  congestion  of  the  vessels,  but  never,  even  after  pro- 
longed death,  effusion  or  rupture  of  vessel. 

The  Glands. — ^The  same  observations  hold  good  in  respect  to  the 
vascular  organs ;  the  liver  is  usually  a  little  engorged,  the  spleen  more 
so;  the  kidneys  are  scarcely  affected.  I  have  traced  redness  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  many  cashes :  this  is  due  to  the 
actual  presence  of  chloroform,  which  seeks  the  mucous  alimentary 
tract  as  one  of  its  points  of  elimioation ;  for  this  reason  chloroform 
produces  frequent  vomiting  after  its  inhalation. 

Carbonic  Add  Gas, 

After  death  by  carbonic  acid,  the  effects  are  greatly  different  in 
many  instances  from  those  which  follow  chloroform.  I  performed 
twenty  experiments  with  this  gas  to  determine  its  effects.  Babbits 
were  employed  in  ten  of  these  inquiries,  and  guinea-pigs  in  ten.  The 
results  derived  from  analogous  experiments  in  both  classes  of  animals 
were  found  to  depend  entirely  on  the  method  of  administering  the  gas. 
When  a  vat  was  used  which  was  perfectly  air-tight,  when  the  vat  was 
filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  when  the  animal  was  let  into  the  vat 
without  any  possible  admission  of  common  air,  the  result  was,  that  in 
every  case  the  animal  was  rendered  insensible  within  the  first  minute, 
and  was  dead,  with  but  little  convulsion,  in  three  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds.  If  the  vat  contained  half  its  volume  of  air  and  half  its 
volume  of  carbonic  acid,  the  animal  would  live  five  minutes,  and  the 
convulsion  would  be  well  marked,  although  the  period  of  insensibility 
was  but  little  changed. 

21ie  Blood, — Carbonic  acid  exerts  no  appreciable  change  on  the  blood- 
corpuscles;  they  remain  unaltered.  There  is  neither  shrinking  nor 
crenation.  If  there  is  any  remark  in  respect  to  them,  it  is  that  they  run 
together  rather  slowly,  and  that  the  arterial  corpuscles  have  a  dull  cast : 
the  blood  is  capable  of  oxygenation.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is 
slightly  retarded,  but,  once  commenced,  it  is  as  marked  as  in  health. 
The  dark  colour  is  deepened,  and  the  arterial  assumes  a  venous  tint, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  usually  assumed.  Within  the  body  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  very  slow ;  I  have  found  the  blood  fluid 
ten  hours  after  death. 
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T!te  UearL — In  all  oases  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  surcharged  with 
blood.  If  the  death  has  been  rapid,  the  left  side  is  contracted  and  empty. 
If  the  death  has  been  slow,  the  left  side  contains  blood  which  is  dark. 

If  before  the  animal  is  dead  it  ia  removed  from  the  vat,  and  made 
to  breathe  the  acid  from  a  nostril-tube,  then,  when  the  stethoscope 
is  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  respiration  aud  the  circu- 
lation are  found  to  fail  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Commonlj  a 
movement  of  the  heart  is  heard  after  the  last  respiration,  but  uuao- 
companied  by  either  the  systolic  or  diastolic  sounds. 

When  the  heart  ia  exposed  to  the  air  afler  death,  the  reaction, 
though  always  presented  on  the  right  side,  is  veiy  feeble,  and  of  ex- 
tremely short  duration ;  it  rarely  lasts  five  minutes^  and  in  four  of  my 
observations  it  did  not  occur  at  all. 

The  Lungg, — The  state  of  the  lungs  varies  with  the  mode  of  dying. 
When  the  death  is  very  quick,  the  lungs  are  scarcely  congested  at  all; 
they  might  pass  as  natural.  But  when  the  death  is  prolonged,  the  lungs 
become  intensely  engoi^ged,  and,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  blood,  very 
dark  in  appearance. 

To  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  morbid  presentationa 
after  attempts  at  resuscitation  have  been  made,  I  may  mention  the 
following  fact : — A  rabbit  had  been  killed  by  inhaling  carbonic  acid 
The  thorax  was  laid  open,  and  the  lungs,  intensely  congested  and  dark, 
were  exposed.  I  left  the  laboratory  for  a  few  minutes  to  attend  a 
call,  and  on  my  return  found  the  lungs  of  bright  colour  and  scarcely 
congested.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  as  a  cause  of  this  change  thai  a 
pupil  whom  I  had  left  in  the  laboratory  had  amused  himself  by  in- 
jecting air  into  the  windpipe  with  some  degree  of  force;  the  blood 
throughout  was  thus  struck  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  morbid  state  was 
entirely  modified. 

T/te  Brain, — ^The  brain  »  always  congested  after  death  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  where  the  struggle  is  prolonged  there  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  an  effusion  of  serum.     I  have  never  met  with  rupture  of  vesseL 

The  Glanda, — ^The  liver,  the  «/>200n,  and  the  kidneys  are  all  congested, 
the  degree  of  congestion  varying  with  the  period  of  death.  But  in 
these  organs  I  have  never  seen  more  than  congestion — ^no  direct 
transudation,  no  mechanical  lesion. 

OF  THE  PATHOLOOT  OF  THK  YAKIOaS  FOBM8  OF  SUSPENDED 

AKIMATION. 

Surveyed  in  respect  to  details,  the  pathology  of  the  various  forms  of 
suspended  life  above  described  are  ap£>arently  varied ;  surveyed  inte- 
grally they  resolve  themselves  into  one.  We  have  learned  terms  which 
divide,  or  would  divide,  these  forms  of  death;  we  must  releam  or  un- 
learn these  terms  before  we  arrive  at  the  truth. 

In  common  language  we  should  say,  that  some  of  the  conditions 
which  have  been  defined  were  classifiable  under  the  term  syncope, 
others  under  the  term  asphyxia ;  but  as  one  progresses  in  research,  the 
terms  become  cumbersome  and  even  meaninglessw  Syncope  resolves 
itHelf  into  removal  of  blood  from  the  air,  asphyxia  into  removal  of 
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air  from  blood  ;  the  terms  therefore  deOne,  after  all,  but  one  act — viz., 
the  extinction  of  that  process  by  which  air  and  blood  came  together 
to  combine  and  produce  motion. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  terms  are  useful,  as  designating  the  mode  by 
which  the  final  result  was  inaugurated,  and  in  some  sense  this  idea  is 
true,  but  as  it  expresses  only  half  a  truth,  and  does  not  account  for 
every  phenomenon,  it  is  not  logically  admissible. 

The  truth  is  this,  that  between  what  is  called  pure  asphyxia  and 
pure  synoo]^  there  is  a  borderland,  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
treme definition,  belongs  to  both,  or  to  neither.  When  we  draw  off 
air  frc>m  the  lungs  we  produce  asphyxia ;  truly  I  but  we  may  allow 
the  air  free  entrance  to  the  blood,  and  we  may  charge  that  blood  with 
a  third  body  which,  -standing  in  the  way,  forbids  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
from  entering  into  combination  with  the  blood.  Is  that  asphyxia? 
No,  for  it  begins  in  the  blood.  Is  it  syncope  1  No,  for  it  implies  no 
derivation  of  blood,  and  not  necessarily  any  primary  fault  in  the  cir- 
culatory organs.  Here,  then,  is  a  condition  for  which  a  new  term  must 
be  invented,  if  we  retain  old  terms.  Better  far,  simpler  &r,  as  I  think, 
to  admit  the  fact,  that  in  every  form  of  death  the  elementary  cause, 
however  it  may  commence,  lien  in  a  simple  variation  from  the  natural 
act  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  blood. 

The  pathology,  therefore,  of  all  the  cases  I  have  described  is  included 
in  this  one  deviation  from  natural  life.  The  morbid  phenomena  are 
mere  accidents ;  they,  in  themselves,  would  ne^er  lead  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  that  process  by  which  death  was  pro- 
duced ;  the  process  may  be  the 'same,  the  morbid  appearances  may  be 
different,  their  characters  determined  merely  by  time,  and  that  time 
limited  to  a  few  minutes  at  most. 

Ohatadea  to  Recovery  in  Suspended  AmmaHon, 

The  pathological  formula  of  the  cases  cited  leads  me  to  consider 
briefly  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  recovery  in  suspended 
animation.  Without  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  obstacles,  all  treat- 
ment is  empirical  and  of  little  worth. 

There  are  four  obstacles  to  recovery  in  suspended  animation — 

Coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Blockage  of  the  respiratory  tract 

Suspended  oxydation. 

Broken  blood  column. 

Coagvliition. — Whenever  the  blood  has  coagulated  in  the  vessels, 
an  obstacle  decidedly  fatal  to  success  in  recovery  is  presented  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  this  obstacle  is  not  one  of  immediate  moment, 
I  have  shown  that  it  does  not  occur  within  twenty  minutes  after  the 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  and  it  is  oflen  delayed  many  hours  j  the 
existence  of  the  obstacle  may  be  determined,  moreover,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  puncturing  a  vein,  and  observing  if  there  is  a  coagnlum. 

Blockage  of  respircUory  tract, — Any  kind  of  blockage  of  the  respira- 
tory tract  is  remediable.     Foreign  bodies  are  of  course  removable  by 
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operation,  and  water  ia  readily  evaporated  off  by  the  artificial  respira- 
tion of  warm  and  dry  air. 

Sutpension  o/ oxydatwn, — ^The  soapenaion  of  oxydation  of  the  blood 
is  removable  easily  enough  if  the  blood  can  be  brought  into  contact 
with  air.  We  need  have  no  anxiety  on  this  score  within  the  first 
hour  after  the  assumed  death. 

Broken  blood  column. — The  break  in  the  blood  column  is  the  grand 
obstacle  to  reanimation,  and  until  we  discover  a  method  for  bridging 
over  this  break,  all  our  efforts  are  of  little  avail.  The  break  occurs  in 
the  pulmonic  circuit,  and  is  simply  explained.  Whenever,  in  any  given 
case,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  fails  to  propel  its  column  of  blood,  or 
the  lungs  refuse  to  accept  the  column,  the  break  occurs.  Then  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  having  no  change  of  blood,  closes  in  permanent 
systole ;  then  the  arteries  contract  in  their  systole ;  then  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  unable  from  the  first  to  pro|>el  blood  along  empty 
vessels,  and  force  open  the  contracted  left  heart,  fails,  moment  upon 
moment,  its  own  supply  of  sustaining  blood  through  the  coronary  ar- 
teries being  reduced  ;  for  a  time  it  lives,  supported  by  the  blood  which 
it  contains  in  its  own  cavities,  but  the  life  is  imperfect  and  the  re- 
quired labour  enormous.  When  the  current  of  blood  from  the  right 
to  the  left  side  is  unbroken,  it  is  as  a  syphon  stream  flowing  under  the 
gentlest  pressure  &om  behind ;  but  the  syphon  stream  divided,  a  force 
is  required  equivalent  to  three  times  that  of  the  health  acting  ven- 
tricle, to  drive  in  to, the  arterial  scale  the  blood  which  ia  essential  to 
every  act  of  life. 

All  the  obstacles  named  above  apply  with  greater  or  lesser  force  in 
every  case.  There  are,  at  the  same  time,  certain  differences,  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  muscular  irritability  remaining  afier  the  difierent 
forms  of  death. 

The  muscular  irritability  stands  as  follows — 

It  remains  longest  after  death  by  chloroform,  the  average  duration 
being  one  hour  and  eleven  minutes. 

Next,  after  sudden  strangulation,  the  average  being  forty-six  minutes. 

Nex^  after  death  by  rapid  suffocation  in  carbonic  acid,  the  average 
duration  being  twenty-nine  minutes. 

Next,  after  slow  suffocation,  either  by  obstruction  or  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  average  duration  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Next,  after  death  by  drowning,  the  average  duration  at  common 
temperature  in  adult  animals  being  from  five  minutes  to  fifteen. 

Means /or  Restoring  Animation, 

I  proceed  from  this  point  to  consider  the  means  for  restoring  ani- 
mation.    Let  us  review  the  proposition  as  a  first  step. 

A  healthy  man  has  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  forms  of  death  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  His  breathing  has  stopped ;  we  listen 
to  the  heart,  it  is  silent ;  the  animal  fire  is  declining ;  we  know,  as  if 
we  could  see  it,  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs  of  that  man,  for 
we  have  the  formuUe  for  reading  that  condition ;  what,  then,  shall 
we  do? 
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Suppose  we  inflate  his  chest  with  air  7 

Preaumiog  that  there  ib  still  a  sroall  column  of  blood  extending  from 
tbe  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  left ;  prefiuming  that  there  is  some 
remaining  action  of  the  heart  on  both  sides,  we  may  by  gentle  insuf- 
flation fan  that  action  into  more  perfect  action,  but  by  rude  shock  we 
may  also  fan  it  out  altogether ;  artificial  respiration  has  done  both  these 
acts ;  the  credit  that  attaches  to  it  rests  with  the  first  of  these,  the 
discredit  is  hidden  in  the  last.  If  the  column  of  blood  from  the  right 
to  the  left  side  is  broken  the  inflation  of  the  chest  is  useless ;  as  well 
blow  a  coalless  fire-grate  as  bloodless  lungs.  Yet,  as  it  may  happen 
that  the  column  of  blood  is  not  absolutely  broken,  nor  the  action  of  the 
heart  actually  stopped,  even  though  the  respiration  shall  have  EEiiled, 
artificial  respiration  does  sometimes  do  stittnge  things.  Here  is  an  ex- 
periment in  point. 

On  December  12th,  1859, 1  narcotized  a  large  dog  with  chloroform, 
to  complete  insensibility.  The  windpipe  was  now  opened,  and  a 
T-shaped  tracheal  tube  was  inserted.  The  animal  was  allowed  to 
breathe  through  the  tube  air  charged  with  ten  per  cent,  of  chloroform 
Tapour.  The  respiration  having  stopped,  and  the  heart  having  nearly 
oeased  to  beat,  artificial  respiration  was  established,  the  air  driven  in 
being  charged  with  chloroform  as  before.  On  the  establishment  of 
this  respiration,  the  heart  again  resumed  play;  but  as  often  as  the 
bellows  were  withdrawn,  no  natural  respiration  being  presented,  the 
heart  went  steadily  down.  The  chloroform  being  now  removed  and 
pure  air  thrown  in,  the  heart  went  on  again  j  after  ten  minutes  the 
muscles  of  respiration  recommenced  play,  and  independent  life  was 
i^-established.  Once  more  the  chloroform  was  re-introduced;  and 
again,  when  the  respiration  had  stop))ed  and  the  heart  was  vibrating 
its  last,  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  air  even  charged  with  chloroform 
re-started  the  pulsations  of  the  circulating  organ  so  perfectly  that  both 
sounds  were  distinguishable.  After  this  process  had  been  carried  on 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  bellows  were  withdrawn;  the  heart  now 
gradually  sank,  but  for  four  minutes  continued  to  act  so  completely 
that  both  sounds  could  be  heard.  Dr.  Halford,  who  lent  me  his 
valuable  assintance  in  this  experiment,  determined  that  the  second 
sound  was  the  one  first  lost ;  a  fact  indicating  that  the  contraction  of 
the  great  arteries  ceased  prior  to  that  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ventricles. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  column  of  blood  is 
continuous, and  so  it  is  rare  that  artificial  respiration  succeeds;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  whenever  the  action  of  the  heart  is  utterly  lost  to 
the  ear,  the  evidence  is  well-nigh  conclusive  that  the  column  is  broken. 
Thus  the  application  of  artificial  respiration  becomes  extremely  limited : 
it  is  of  use  only  where  there  is  still  some  circulation ;  it  must  be  se- 
oondary  to  circulation,  because  natural  respiration  is  so. 

In  seventy-eight  experiments  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  of 
the  animal  operated  on  had  positively  stopped,  I  applied  artificial 
respiration,  but  without  the  faintest  result. 

Let  me  give  a  summary  of  these  inquiries. 
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The  modes  of  death  were  various:  by  chloroform;  hy  carbonic  acid; 
bj  drowning;  bj  strangulation. 

The  metbodfl  adopted  for  modifying  the  experiments  were  different. 

In  twenty-iieven  ex  penmen  t«i,  simple  air  was  used  for  inhalation : 
the  tem})erature  being  changed  in  series  from  60*  Fahr.  to  110^. 
This  change  was  effected  by  means  of  a  tubular  warm  bath.  The  ex- 
periment was  oommenoetl  in  every  case  within  five  minutes  after  the 
cessation  of  the  circulation ;  in  nineteen  cases,  within  one  minute  after 
the  last  contraction;  in  three  cases,  two  minutes  afterwards;  in  three 
caseS)  three  minutes  afterwards;  in  one  case,  four  minutes  afterwards; 
in  one  case,  full  five  minutes  afterwards. 

The  respiration  was  made  in  every  case  with  double-acting  bellows : 
these  on  one  side  removed  air  from  the  lungs;  on  the  other  side  they 
filled  from  the  air  on  expansion.  In  closure  they  chai^d  the  lungs  with 
pure  air,  and  cast  the  impnre  air,  which  they  had  removed,  into 
space.  They  were  always  applied  gently,  so  as  to  imitate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  natural  respiration  of  the  animal. 

And  the  result  in  every  one  of  these  cases  was  that  no  indication  of 
re^uiimation  was  ever  presented. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  however,  certain  miaehiefis 
were  discernible,  which  are  almost  ona voidable. 

The  lungH  in  more  than  half  the  cases  were  emphysanatons. 

The  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  coagulated. 

Hence  artificial  reepiroUion^  if  itfaiU  at  firwt,  if  it  don  noi  coIcA  l&« 
column  of  blood  iMtcA  may  be  crossing  the  pulmonic  eirewit^  insiead  of 
being  a  means  of  redanmg  life,  clenches  tieath, 

I  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  see  the  efSdct  of  artificial  respi- 
ration on  the  heart 

In  twenty-six  instances,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  respiration 
was  fairly  set  up,  the  chf*8t-wall  was  neatly  removed,  and  the  eflecta  of 
the  insufflation  on  the  heart  were  carefully  observed.  It  is  true  that, 
in  every  inbtance  where  this  proceeding  was  adopted,  the  right  anricie 
of  the  heart  was  seen  pulsating,  and  often  the  ventricle:  but  such 
contraction  was  never  sufficient  to  fill  the  pulmonic  circuit;  and  I 
have  proved  by  further  observation,  that  the  contraction  was  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  exposure  of  the  heart  to  the  air,  which,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60^,  is  competent  to  keep  up  a  moderately  active  oontmction 
for  even  forty  minutes,  if  the  pericardium  be  removed. 

I  notice  this,  because  the  contractions  of  the  heart  seen  after  the 
chest  is  laid  open,  are  often  thought  to  depend  on  artificial  re^iration 
employed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  nevertheless^ 
that  whenever  the  air  thrown  into  the  Inngs  is  warmed  above  96% 
there  is  an  excess  in  the  cardiac  action,  which  excess  is  very  great  at 
a  temperature  of  120^,  but  even  then  the  action  is  insufficient  to  cause 
a  pulmonic  current  The  increased  action  is  due  to  the  diffused  caloric; 
or  it  may  be  excited  l>y  simple  exposure  of  the  heart  to  external  heated 
air.  The  influence  of  heated  air  on  the  dead  heart  deserves  faithful 
record  and  remembrance. 

From  the  use  of  simple  air  in  artificial  respiration,  I  moved  to  other 
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gases.     Commencing  with  oxygen,  I  moved  to  oxy hydrogen,  chlorine 
air,  and  ozonized  air. 

The  effects  of  artificial  respiration  with  oxygen  gas  were  equally  ne- 
gative with  those  observed  in  reRi)ect  to  common  air.  In  1853  I 
narcotized  a  full-grown  pig  with  chloroform  until  death  took  place. 
Immediately  I  opened  the  windpipe;  and  fixing  in  it  a  large  tube,  I 
connected  the  tube  with  the  bellows,  and  commenced  to  inflate  with 
oxygen.  The  gas  had  been  made  six  hours,  was  quite  pure,  and  well 
washed.  As  it  passed  from  the  gas-holder,  it  was  drawn  through  a 
tubular  bath,  so  as  to  heat  it  up  to  75^  The  artificial  respiration  was 
very  {)erfect,  and  was  kept  up  without  intermission  until  three  thousand 
cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had  been  used.  There  was  never  any  attempt 
at  pulsation  of  the  heart,  nor  at  natural  respiration.  After  death,  the 
lungs  were  found  to  be  unusually  red;  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was 
contracted,  and  the  right  side  full  of  coagulated  blood. 

The  experiments  with  oxyhydrogen  were  made  on  rabbits.  The 
mixed  gases  were  used  in  equal  proportions.  The  animals  were  de- 
stroyed with  chloroform,  and  the  gaseous  compound  was  drawn  by  the 
bellows  from  a  balloon,  and  injected  into  the  air-passages.  Two  expe- 
riments  were  made  in  this  way  with  animals  that  had  ceased  to  respire 
and  to  pulnate.  The  effects  were  the  same  as  when  oxygen  alone  was 
used.  By  another  experiment  made  specially  to  determine  the  fact, 
I  found  that  an  animal  on  the  point  of  death  &om  chloroform  would 
recover  on  simj)le  inhalation  of  the  oxyhydrogen  mixture,  but  not 
more  quickly  than  from  inhalation  of  common  air. 

In  1854, 1  observed  that  by  introducing  ten  cubic  inches  of  chlorine 
into  a  chamber  of  three  thousand  cubic  inches  capacity,  in  which  an 
animal  was  lying  at  the  last  extremity,  breathing  chloroform  vapour, 
an  immediate  and  singular  effect  was  produced.  The  animal,  I  found, 
would  spring  up,  atid  appear  almost  immediately  to  regain  conscious- 
ness and  muscular  power.  Sometimes,  however,  it  died  an  hour  or 
two  later,  from  the  obstruction  in  the  trachea  and  larynx  produced  by 
the  chlorine  and  collection  of  mucus.  On  April  24th|  1854,  I  showed 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  on  a  cat  to  my  friend  Dr.  Henry,  who 
noted  down  the  facts  as  he  observed  them.  The  animal  had  been  nar- 
cotized eight  minutes  when  the  chlorine  wfut  introduced;  it  then  made 
one  or  two  deep  gasps;  and,  as  if  freed  from  the  deadening  influence  of  the 
narcotic,  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the  chamber  being 
raised,  leaped  to  the  floor.  She  was  conscious,  sensitive,  and  full  of 
power;  to  use  the  words  written  by  Dr.  Henry  at  the  time,  "the 
chlorine  produced  an  immediate  effect.  It  appeared  to  produce  com- 
plete return  of  sensibility."  After  a  few  seconds,  there  was  a  degree 
of  anxiety  and  difficult  respiration;  but  recovery  took  place. 

These  observations  naturally  led  me  to  think  that  the  artificial 
respiration  of  a  very  dilute  chlorine  air  might  be  useful  I  therefore 
made  an  atmosphere  containing  3  cubic  inches  of  chlorine  to  1000  of 
common  air.  This  quantity  of  chlorine  did  not  become  represented, 
however,  in  the  air  inspired;  some  little  being  lost  by  combination 
with  water.     Suffice  it  to  say,  in  relation  to  these  experiinents,  six  in 
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nnmber,  that,  the  action  of  the  heart  having  ceased,  no  better  effect 
resulted  from  the  inhalatiou  of  the  mixture,  than  from  the  inhalation 
of  common  air.     The  lungs  were  always  found  pale  and  blanched. 

In  ten  experiments,  the  air,  before  introduction  into  the  lunga,  was 
ozonized.  The  ozone  was  made  by  the  phosphorus  method,  and  the 
air  was  so  charged  with  it  as  to  change  Mofikt*8  test-papers  to  the 
highest  tint  in  the  ozone  scale.  There  was  no  further  effect  produced 
by  thLi  air  than  by  common  air,  after  the  actiou  of  the  heart  had  stopped 
But  in  animals  on  the  point  of  dissolution  from  chloroform,  the  heart 
still  beating,  recovery  was  unquestionably  expedited  by  the  ozone ;  in 
this  redpect  ozone  acts  like  chlorine,  but  not  so  powerfully ;  and  I 
infer  that  the  respiration  of  ozonized  air  in  cases  of  slow  poisoning  by 
the  more  fixed  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  would  be  of  essential  serviocw 

From  all  these  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  attempts  to  restore 
life  by  artificial  respiration  all  fail  whenever  the  action  of  the  heart 
has  ceased.  We  learn  as  a  second  fiict,  that,  whenever  the  action  of 
the  heart  has  not  stopped,  and  a  breath  of  new  air  restores  the  heart» 
respiratory  acts  will  follow  as  the  muscles  of  respiration  receive  a  new 
charge  of  renovated  blood.  Hence  the  respiratory  act  is  an  act  second 
to  the  circulatory;  aud  artificial  respiration,  stripped  of  its  pretensions^ 
is  really  a  remedy  acting  primarily  on  the  heart. 

After  the  above  expression  of  opinion,  it  will  not  be  expected  of  me 
to  enter  into  any  lengthy  description  of  the  methods  of  performing 
artificial  respiration.  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  look  upon  all  disputation 
on  this  point  as  so  much  lost  time.  Artificial  respiration  does  not 
depend  for  success  in  any  case  on  the  amount  of  air  which,  by  soma 
particular  plan,  can  be  supplied  by  it ;  artificial  respiration  cannot  at 
any  time  supplement  the  worst  attempt  at  natural  respiration;  arti- 
ficial respiration  performed  by  any  method  that  disturbs  the  body  is 
injurious  to  the  feebly-acting  heart;  artificial  respiration,  if  it  is  to  be 
of  service,  is  amply  provided  for  when  by  any  method  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cubic  inches  of  air  can  be  gently  driven  or  drawn  into  the  chest. 

Let  me  be  saved,  therefore,  from  hurting  any  inventor's  feelings  by 
an  opinion  on  a  point  which  is  entirely  secondary  in  its  meaning.  I 
prefer  those  simple  double-acting  bellows,  first  made  by  John  Hunter, 
to  anything  and  everything;  they  are  portable,  they  are  easily  applied, 
they  admit  of  graduation,  and  they  are  certain.  If  I  wish  to  throw 
fifteen  cubic  inches  of  air  into  the  chest,  I  can  make  sure  of  doing  it^ 
so  I  prefer  the  bellows  for  their  certainty ;  but  I  am  not  prejudiced, 
and  if  in  any  given  case  I  had  no  bellows,  I  should  have  recourse  to 
the  next  readiest  means — Dr.  Silvester's  method. 

Returning  to  the  man  whose  animation  is  suspended.  Seeing  from 
what  has  been  said  that  artificial  respiration,  tried  as  a  preliminary  for 
a  brief  period,  has  failed,  what  more  shall  we  do? 

Shall  we  retort  to  Electricity  or  Gahanism  f 

If  we  wish  to  create  a  semblance  of  life  without  a  reality,  we  may 
nae  galvanism.     If  the  body  is  yet  warm,  we  may,  for  a  few  minutes, 
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excite  any  amoQot  of  muscular  contraction.  We  may  excite  on  the 
dead  fiice  a  sardonic  smile,  or  make  the  index  finger  point  to  any 
quarter  of  the  compas&  We  may  extort  a  deep  gasp  or  startling  sigh ; 
but  we  are  doing  nothing,  or  if  we  are  doing  anything,  it  is  an  act 
which  is  unpardonable  in  its  horror :  we  are  restoring  a  momentary 
intelligence  which  we  cannot  sustain,  and  are  enabling  the  prostrate  body 
to  look  into  life  only  to  sink  again  into  cold  oblivion. 

As  yet,  galvanism,  when  it  has  been  applied,  has  in  the  majority  of 
cases  been  used  empirically.  To  fetch  a  battery,  set  it  in  action, 
place  one  pole  over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  another  over  the  stomachy 
and  keep  on  the  intermittent  current ;  this  has  become  the  orthodox 
practice.  What  is  expected  of  such  proceeding,  it  is  impossible  to 
divine.  I  can  find  no  instance  of  any  one  having  been  restored  by 
this  plan  ;  I  have  followed  it  out  six  or  seven  times  myself  with  no 
results,  and  I  suppose  nearly  every  practitioner  living  has  done  the 
same.  It  is  time  really  that  we  gave  it  up,  or  learned  more  about  it. 
But  can  galvanism  be  made  to  do  anything  less  empirical  and  more 
effective  1     It  can  be  used  rationally,  but  not  effectively. 

It  can  be  tried  as  a  means  to  excite  the  respiration. 

It  can  be  tried  as  a  means  to  excite  the  heart. 

If  the  intermittent  galvanic  shock,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  best,  be 
used  to  excite  the  respiration,  it  must  be  employed  in  such  way  that  the 
shocks  shall  be  broken  as  many  times  as  there  are  respirations.  Then 
two  points  must  be  found  that  shall  yield  the  most  decided  action  on 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  at  which  points  the  poles  of  the  battery 
must  be  inserted. 

I  have  succeeded  in  both  these  attempts^  experimentally,  in  making 
galvanism  cause  artificial  respiration. 

I  took  a  common  metronome,  and  modified  it  to  my  purpose.  I  made 
its  balance  strike  against  a  spring  on  either  side  in  perfect  time  and 
order.  I  connected  two  rods  with  this  to  which  the  poles  of  a  battery 
might  be  attached;  when  the  battery  was  in  action,  and  its  poles 
connected  with  the  metronome,  I  set  the  instrument  so  that  twenty, 
thii*ty,  forty,  or  any  number  of  shocks,  could  be  given  per  minute. 

This  arranged,  I  experimented  to  find  in  what  positions  to  place 
the  poles  in  the  lifeless  animal,  and  after  numerous  changes  discovered 
that  the  insertion  of  one  pole  through  the  larynx  and  the  other 
through  a  floating  rib,  including  a  few  lines  of  the  diaphragm,  was 
the  best  position.  Inserting  the  poles  in  this  way,  and  setting  the 
battery  at  work  under  the  governance  of  the  metronome,  I  was 
enabled  to  excite  an  artificial  respiration  singularly  natural  in  its 
appearance.  I  repeated  with  this  all  the  experiments  that  had  been 
made  with  the  bellows.     The  results  were  all  equally  negative. 

From  the  respiratory  mechanism  I  moved  to  the  cardiac,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  whether  any  two  points  could  be  selected  into 
which,  the  poles  being  inserted,  rhythmical  action  could  be  exerted 
by  the  battery.  I  used  no  metronome  in  the  first  series  of  these 
inquiries. 

In  different  experiments  I  placed  the  poles,  directly  after  the  circu- 
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Uttion  and  respiration  bad  ceaaed,  in  tbe  following  poaition%  Betticg 
up  the  current  bo  as  to  excite  contraction. 

The  positive  pole,  insulated  everywhere,  except  at  its  extreme 
point,  into  the  a|)ex  of  the  heart;  the  negative  pole  into  the  external 
jugular  vein. 

The  negative  pole  to  the  heart  extemallj  at  the  apex ;  the  positive 
through  the  jugular  vein  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  negative  pole  to  the  heart  externally;  the  positive  pole  through 
the  right  carotid  into  the  heart  on  the  left  side. 

Both  poles  through  the  thoracic  walls  into  the  structure  of  the 
heart — one  into  the  left,  the  other  into  the  right  ventricle. 

One  pole,  negative,  into  the  apex  of  the  heart;  the  positive  into 
the  trunk  of  the  vagus. 

The  same  experiment  on  another  animal,  but  with  the  poles 
FSVersML 

One  jiole,  negative^  into  the  apex;  the  other  into  the  sympathetic 
in  the  neck. 

The  same  experiment  with  poles  reversed.    Three  experimentsi 

One  |x)le,  negative,  into  the  apex;  the  other  into  the  medulla. 

The  same  experiment  with  poles  reversed. 

Galvanization  of  the  medulla  only. 

In  all  these  experiments,  artificial  respiration  with  the  bellows  was 
•nstained  at  the  same  time. 

The  ex|)eriment8  were  afterwards  repeated  with  the  metronome,  the 
shocks  being  measured. 

The  summary  of  all  these  researches  may  be  included  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

In  only  one  case  was  there  any  indication  of  re-animation ;  tbo 
history  of  that  case  was  as  follows: 

On  December  5th,  1858,  I  narcotised  a  rabbit  with  chloroform  until 
all  action  ceased,  both  in  the  respiration  and  in  the  circulation.  The 
double-acting  bellows  were  applied  to  the  nostril,  and  artificial  respi- 
ration was  set  up.  I  now  laid  bare  the  external  jugular  vein  on  the 
right  side,  and  tried  to  paw  through  it  into  the  right  ventricle  the 
positive  pole  of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  the  pole  being  insulated, 
except  at  its  extreme  point.  Failing  to  get  tbe  pole  &irly  along  tiie 
vein,  I  at  once  laid  open  the  thorax;  and,  passing  the  pole  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  inferior  cava,  I  placed  the  opposite  pole 
over  the  heart  externally  by  moistened  sponge,  artificial  rBspiration 
being  continued.  Tbe  heart  at  once  responded  to  the  galvanism  ;  the 
ventricles  acted  vigorously;  the  aorta  pulsated;  blood  made  its  way 
round  the  system ;  and  the  fore  limbs  of  the  animal  took  on  active 
motion ;  re-aninuition  was  in  fact  established,  and  continued  for  several 
minutes.  In  removing  the  pericardium  to  watch  the  action  of*  the 
heart  better,  I  penetrated  by  accident  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and 
blood  flowed  out  quite  fluid,  which  brought  the  experiment  to  an 
end.  This  blood  did  not  coagulate  for  eight  minutes,  and  auricular 
contraction  was  sustained  for  half  an  hour. 

In  this  example  I  infer  that  the  column  of  blood  from  the  right  to 
the  left  side  not  having  been  actually  broken,  the  galvanism  excited  the 
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rigbt  side  to  tbe  propulsion  of  a  current  of  larger  calibre,  and  tbe  arti- 
ficial respiration  feeding  this,  tbe  wbole  circulation  was  re-establisbed. 
I  afcervards  endeavoured  to  include  tbe  beart  and  diapbragm  in. 
the  same  coil,  and  connecting  that  with  tbe  negative  pole  of  tbe 
battery,  with  tbe  positive  pole  through  tbe  larynx,  I  tried  to  excite  by 
tbe  same  shocks  tbe  beart  and  tbe  muscles  of  respiration  together, 
but  tbe  attempt  did  not  succeed. 

Tbe  results  derivable  from  galvanism  are,  then,  negative  in  kind, 
but  unhappily  they  are  more  than  that.  If  they  sometimes  excite 
muscle  to  contraction,  they  also  not  infrequently  paralyze  it  at  once, 
while  they  always  exhauRt  its  power  with  great  rapidity.  If,  in 
an  animal  just  dead,  galvanism  be  applied  to  muscle  afber  muscle,  each 
muscle  may  be  paralyzed  separately ;  all  tbe  muscles  on  one  side  of 
tbe  body  may  thus  be  bereft  of  their  irritability,  while  the  muscles  of 
the  other  side,  whidh  have  not  been  galvanized,  retain  theirs. 

These  phenomena,  applicable  to  all  muscles,  are  specially  applicable 
to  the  heart.  Tbe  heart,  of  all  organs,  loses  most  quickly  its  response 
to  galvanism,  or  responding  to  tbe  current,  is  most  quickly  overpowered 
by  it.  These  facts,  first  observed  by  Aldini,  but  not  understood  by 
him  physiologically,  I  have  confirmed  by  forty  observations  specially 
conducted 

I  can  stop  tbe  beart  that  is  pulsating  by  the  galvanic  force,  as  readily 
as  I  can  excite  it  by  tbe  same  agent — aye,  eveu  more  readily.  I  can 
wear  out  the  excitability  of  tbe  heart  of  one  animal  by  gentle  gal- 
vanism more  quickly  than  the  heart  of  another  animal  similarly 
placed  shall  wear  out  its  own  irritability  by  its  own  contractions. 
Hence  galvauism  is  a  delicate  remedy  as  applied  to  tbe  heart. 

It  must  be  so ;  not  because  of  tbe  peculiarity  of  tbe  fibre  of  tbe 
beart,  nor  of  the  nerve-sufiply,  but  because  the  organ  depends  on 
itself  for  blood,  and  in  its  final  contractions  uses  up  to  the  last  drain 
tbe  animating  force  on  which  it  lives.  When  another  muscle  dies 
it  may  die,  and  under  most  conditions  it  does  die,  relaxed  and  full  of 
blood,  on  which  it  can  for  a  time  subsist,  and  under  stimulation  react. 
Not  so  tbe  heart. ' 

Throwing  aside  galvanism,  then,  in  regard  to  tbe  subject  under  con- 
aideration — What,  we  are  led  again  to  ask,  what  shall  we  do? 

Shall  voe  transfuse  f 

• 

As  it  is  essential  to  rouse  into  action  the  beart,  as  galvanism 
fails  in  this  intention,  can  it  be  done  by  throwing  into  the  chambers 
of  the  circulation  some  substance  which  possesses  the  power  of  ex- 
citing the  muscular  contraction  1 

The  experiments  of  transfusion  of  blood  for  restoring  the  prostrate 
body,  first  brought  into  practice  by  Lower,  and  recently  carried  into 
such  remarkable  effect  in  tbe  restoration  of  muscular  irritability  by 
Brown- S6quard,  point  out  tbe  possibility  of  restoring  animation  in 
all  forms  of  death  by  transfusion. 

In  ib57>  I  tried  to  restore  muscular  action   generally^  in  a  dog. 
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which  had  been  rapidly  destroyed  by  chloroform,  by  injectiDg  the 
carotid  artery  in  the  direction  of  the  heart  with  blood  that  had  been 
exposed  to  oxygen.  The  blood  ran  freely  into  the  TeaselB  and  filled 
them,  but  no  sign  of  re-animation  took  place. 

At  various  times  since  that  period  I  have  employed  other  agents 
than  blood  with  tlie  same  intention,  and  have  met  with  many  bodies 
which  excite  muscular  contraction.  These  divide  themselves  into  two 
fitmilies. 

There  are  certain  agents  which,  being  simple,  and  warmed  to  blood 
temperature,  have  the  pro|)erty,  on  injection  into  the  tissues,  of  evolving 
caloric,  and  of  placing  the  muscles  in  the  condition  to  contract  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards  ff)r  a  much  longer  time  under  the  application  of 
the  stimulus  of  electricity.  There  is,  again,  another  class  of  fluidii  which, 
injected  into  muAcles,  produce  in  them  the  same  effects  as  powerful 
electrical  excitation,  so  long  as  they  retain  caloric  Ammonia  is  the 
grand  representative  of  this  latter  class  of  substances. 

Amongst  the  first  class,  none  is  more  effectual  than  simple  water ; 
the  effects  which  can  l>e  produced  hy  warm  water  on  its  injection  into 
the  arteries  are  not  leas  remarkable  than  those  of  electricity.  My 
first  observation  in  this  direction  was  made  on  the  16th  of  Januaiy, 
1860. 

A  large  healthy  dog  was  killed  by  chloroform.  Ailer  death,  the 
heart  being  perfectly  quiet,  artificial  respiration  was  set  up  with  warm 
air ;  on  which  the  right  auricle,  followed  by  the  veutricle,  resumed 
contraction  ;  the  intercostals  and  the  diaphragm  also  contracted  after 
a  short  time.  These  contractions  were  readily  stopped  on  the 
application  of  cold;  but  were  renewed  time  after  time  by  the  re-ap- 
plication of  heat.  At  one  a.il  on  January  1 7th,  all  action  having 
ceased,  a  tul^o  was  put  into  the  aorta  through  the  heart,  and  a  pint 
of  water  at  120®  Fahr.  was  gently  injected  by  a  double  acting  syringe. 
As  the  fluid  permeated  the  tisHues,  every  muscle  in  the  body  com- 
tdenoed  more  or  less  to  contract ;  the  chest  heaved ;  the  limbs  moved 
vigorously ;  the  mouth  moved ;  and  the  animal  seemed  virtually  to 
re-liva  I  kept  this  up  by  re])etition  of  injection  until  1*30  ;  and 
ultimately,  when  I  and  my  a&Histaut,  Mr.  Schofield,  ceased  from  the 
lateness  of  the  time,  the  left  forefoot  was  moving.  At  two  p.m.  on 
January  17th,  there  was  great  rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  this  animal ; 
the  stiffness  relaxed  on  re-iujection  with  water  at  120®,  but  without 
recontraction. 

Since  the  observation  above  narrated,  I  have  made  several  attempts 
to  excite  the  heart  by  injection  of  warmed  fluids. 

I  selected  a  goat  for  the  subject  of  an  experiment  in  this  direction. 
The  right  common  carotid  artery  was  chosen  as  the  vessel  into  which 
to  inject.  The  current  of  the  injected  fluid  was  directed,  not  in  the 
line  of  the  arterial  currents,  but  downwards  towards  the  heart.  By 
this  plan  I  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  inject  the  coronary  arteries 
with  the  warm  fluid — an  expectation  which  was  realized. 

The  animal  having  respired  chloroform  died  at  3.23  p.m.  on  Febru- 
ary 22nd,  1861.  The  trachea  was  laid  bare  and  opened ;  and  the 
tcacheal  tube  was  inserted  at  3.27  P.ic     A  metallic  tube,  connected 
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with  a  double-acting  syringe,  was  then  passed  into  the  right  common 
carotid  artery;  and  at  4  p.h.,  artificial  respiration  having  been  set  up, 
water  at  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahr.  was  gently  pumped  into  the 
artery.  In  one  minute  and  a  half  I  heard  through  the  chest  wall 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  immediately  on  this  there  were  active 
and  frequent  contractions  of  tlie  limbs;  with  each  injection  of  the 
warm  water  the  force  of  the  contractions  was  increased;  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  also  commenced  to  contract  and  relax,  and  the  tail  of 
the  animal  was  actively  moved.  At  4  p.m.,  the  venous  system  being 
distended,  the  external  jugular  vein  was  opened.  This  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  lessen  the  contractility  of  the  muscles;  but  on  re- 
injection  of  the  warm  water  there  was  observed  the  same  strong  actioa 
of  the  muscles,  which  action  continued  until  twelve  minutes  past  four, 
when  I  opened  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  heart  was  found  tenae 
and  elongated,  its  muscular  structure  infiltrated  with  fluid.  The  right 
side  of  the  heart,  both  in  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  contained  coagu- 
lated blood,  of  a  pale  watery  a<)pect ;  in  the  left  cavities  there  was  a 
pale,  almost  granular  clot.  The  pulmonary  veins  were  full  of  fluid 
disorganized  blood. 

I  have  performed  a  similar  experiment  to  the  above  many  times, 
and  with  results  even  more  striking;  but  restoration  has  never  been 
perfected:  in  a  little  time  the  watery  fluid  infiltrates  the  tissues,  and 
muscular  force  is  suppressed  by  mechanical  obstruction. 

Inteut  on  my  project  in  this  direction  of  experiment,  I  tried  the 
effect  of  injecting  moist  oxygen  into  the  arterial  circuit.  Thrown  in 
in  this  way,  even  twenty  degrees  below  the  normal  blood  temperature, 
oxygen,  on  entering  into  combination  with  the  blood  left  in  the 
vessels,  generates  sufficient  caloric  to  produce  muscular  action,  espe- 
cially on  the  applic^ticm  of  the  intermittent  galvanic  current.  The 
effect  thus  produced  may  be  long  sustained;  but  it  is  at  all  times 
feeble,  and  bears  no  relation  in  the  matter  of  intensity  to  the  preceding 
experiments,  where  caloric  was  directly  introduced  by  means  of  healed 
water. 

On  August  7th,  1858,  I  narcotized  a  young  rabbit  to  death  with 
chloroform,  killing  it  by  slow  iuhalation.  It  was  quite  dead  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  minutes.  Three  minutes  later  I  put  a  tube  into  the 
windpipe,  and  set  up  artificial  respiration.  Then  I  tried  to  insert  a 
tube  into  the  external  jugular  vein  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  but 
failed ;  so  I  laid  o()en  the  chest  and  exposed  the  heart.  The  left  side 
of  this  organ  was  collapsed  and  quiet,  the  right  side  was  full  and  quiet. 
I  now,  still  keeping  on  the  artificial  respiration,  fixed  the  tube  in  the 
vena  cava  superior,  and  injected  oxygen,  heated  to  7 6**,  in  its  gaseous 
state.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  at  once  began  to  contract,  and 
continued  to  contract  for  a  full  hour;  but  the  contraction  was  not 
snfllcient  to  enforce  a  pulmonic  circuit.  The  lungs  were  fi'ee  from 
congestion,  and  pale;  the  blood  in  the  right  heart  was  fluid,  but 
quickly  coagulated  on  removal  from  the  cavities  and  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  On  fixing  the  injection-tube  into  the  aorta,  and  throwing 
into  the  arteries  mure  oxygen,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  pre- 
viously unimpressionable  under  galvanism^  took  on  feeble  contraction 
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when  the  poles  of  the  battery  were  reapplied,  and  oontinned  to  act  until 
nij  stock  of  oxygen  was  exhausted — a  period  of  aboot  half  an  hour. 

In  another  experiment  I  narootizai  a  dog,  by  placing  him  in  a 
chamber  charged  with  carhonio  acid.  When  all  signs  of  life  bad 
ceased  for  three  minutes,  I  laid  bare  the  common  carotid  artery, 
inserted  a  tube  firmly,  and  gently  injected  a  little  freshly  made  oxygen 
wanned  to  76^  As  the  gas  found  its  way  into  the  heart,  that  organ 
made  several  convulsive  starts;  but  the  efSect  soon  passed  away,  and 
there  were  no  further  signs  of  animation.  After  a  little  time  I  ofjeaed 
the  body,  and  found  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  distended  with 
gas.  The  lungs  were  congested.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  wss 
filled  with  fluid  blood.  The  blood  coagulated  feebly  after  half  an 
hour's  exposure  to  the  air. 

I  was  at  one  time  hopeful  that  by  this  simple  experiment  of  injecting 
freshly- made  oxygen  into  the  arteries  nseful  results  might  be  brought 
out ;  but  two  obstacles,  fiital,  &<  far  as  I  yet  see,  to  success,  were  pre- 
sen  ted.  The  one  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  gas  injected  is  not  absorbed^ 
and  therefore  accumulates  and  obstructs  the  circulation.  The  second 
is,  that  the  amount  of  oxygenation  produced  is  insufficient  to  generate 
that  degree  of  caloric  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  inde- 
pendent muscular  action. 

From  the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  state,  I  passed  to  its  appli- 
cation in  solution,  in  that  active  condition  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
us  as  petooside  of  hydrogen.  The  effects  were  identical  with  those 
produced  by  oxygen  as  gas;  for  the  solution,  on  coming  into  contact 
with  organic  substances,  at  once  gives  up  its  oxygen  as  gas,  and  the 
same  accumulation  in  the  vessels,  followed  by  obstruction,  takes  place. 

From  the  injection  of  oxygen  itself,  I  next  moved  to  the  use  of 
oxydizable  substances,  with  the  idea,  that  if  a  fluid  body  greedy  for 
oxygen  could  be  carried  with  venous  blood  to*  the  lungs,  artificial 
respiration  being  sustained,  the  chemical  action  ensuing  might  set  into 
motion  a  capillary  current,  and  that  in  this  way  a  column  of  blood 
might  be  transferred  to  the  left  side.  I  used  in  these  ex})erimenta 
weak  solutions  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  catbon;  these  solutions 
were  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein;  the  fluid  found  its  way  into  the 
lungs  readily  enough,  and  on  artificial  respiration  the  phosphorus 
underwent  combination,  but  the  lung-tiasue  suffered.  I  am  yet  iu 
search  of  a  solution  in  which  some  body,  eager  also  for  oxygen,  but 
less  hurtful  to  the  tissues,  should  form  the  principal  element.  If 
carbon  could  be  brought  into  play  in  the  laboratory  as  it  is  in  the 
blood,  so  that,  in  solution  or  combination,  it  would  oxydize  in  the 
presence  of  the  air,  the  desideratum  would  be  obtained.  I  have  made 
many  experiments  towards  this,  but  I  am  not  pre|mred  with  results. 

I  put  forward  all  theue  researches  in  which  the  injection  of  agents 
containing  oxygen,  or  of  agents  eager  for  oxygen,  has  been  tried,  not 
as  exhauKtive  of  the  question,  but  as  suggestive.  It  is  a  line  of  research 
which  admits  of  much  fiirther  elucidation;  it  has  revealed  many 
singular  £Eu;t8,  and  although  it  offers  no  immediate  practical  act,  it 
points,  indirectly,  the  way  to  new  and  important  inquiries. 
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But  apart  from  oxygen,  there  are  other  agents  which  excite  muscular 
contraction  hy  an  o]ipo!dte  influence.  Oxygen  acts  by  generating 
caloric ;  the  opposite  agents  produce  contraction  as  if  by  neutralizing 
the  oxydation.  Ammonia  and  its  analogues  represent  this  series  of 
bodiea 

In  performing  some  experiments  on  transfuftion  of  blood,  in  which 
ammonia  was  used  for  hplding  the  blood  fluid,  I  was  flrst  specially 
struck  with  the  wonderful  influence  of  this  alkali  in  producing  mus- 
cular contraction.  In  my  first  experiment,  made  on  a  dog,  an  excess 
of  ammonia  was  employed ;  upon  which,  as  the  ammoniated  blood  was 
injected,  the  action  of  the  heart  became  ho  bounding  and  intense  that 
it  seemed  to  raise  the  chest-wall.  Coiucidently  with  tluseflect,  general 
tetanic  spasms  seized  the  whole  body  j  the  muscles  of  respiration  were 
fixed,  and  death  occurred  as  from  strychnine  tetanua 

In  some  further  experiments  I  reduced  the  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  then  found  that,  while  the  injection  of  blood,  charged  with  the 
alkali  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one  minim  and  a  half  of  strong 
liquor  ammonite  to  the  ounce  of  blood,  produced  still  the  effects  of  an 
excitant  on  the  heart,  yet  the  action  cairied  so  far  and  no  farther  was 
beneficial  rather  than  hurtful. 

I  next  investigated  the  influence  of  ammoTiia  on  the  muscles  of 
animals  recently  dead,  by  injecting  it  both  into  the  veins  and  the 
arteries.  The  effects  were  not  promising;  for  although  the  sudden 
injection  of  a  stream  of  ammonia  into  the  muscles,  through  the  arteiial 
system,  is  to  produce  an  active,  nay,  violent  contraction  if  the  death 
be  quite  recent,  the  effect  ends  there,  in  permanent  closure. 

Another  singuiaj*  fact  was  elicited  in  this  line  of  inquiry — ^viz., 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  ammonia  added  to  warm  oxygenated 
blood  neutralized  the  relaxing  properties  of  such  blood  on  its  injection 
into  animals  recently  killed;  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  oxygen 
neutralized  the  excitant  power  of  the  ammonia,  by  preventing  the 
active  contraction  which  we  have  seen  to  follow  on  the  injection  of 
ammonia  in  its  simple  state. 

The  injection  of  ammonia,  then,  into  the  vessels,  while  it  excites  a 
temporary  action  of  muscle,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  useful  result, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  its  application  in  cases  where 
the  action  of  the  heart  has  once  ceased.  This  remark,  applicable  to 
ammonia,  extends  also  to  all  other  substances  which  excite  muscular 
action  by  contact;  for  the  modus  operatidi  of  them  all  is  on  the  same 
general  plan. 

Returning  a  fourth  time  to  him  whose  life  we  assume  to  be  sus- 
pended, feeling  that  the  injection  of  fluids  into  the  vessels  is  not  of 
much  promise,  we  ask,  can  anything  else  be  tried) 

ShcUl  we  try  artificial  circul(Uian  9 

•If  we  can  do  no  good  by  setting  the  lungs  mechanically  into  play, 
can  we  do  better  by  trying  to  set  the  circulation  into  action  by 
mechanical  means? 
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This  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  spent  mnch  laboar.  I  call  the  en- 
deavour artificial  circulation;  the  method  is  hased  on  the  supposition 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  at  a  period  between  death  and  the 
coagulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  to  set  the  blood  still  retained  in 
those  vessels  into  active  circuit  throughout  the  whole  body;  to  make 
it  sweep  once  more  over  the  pulmonic  surfiice,  to  be  aerated  there  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  heated  air ;  and  thence,  as  in  its  natural  flow, 
to  let  it  irrigate  the  systemic  boundaries  and  return  in  circuit,  as 
in  life. 

Theoretically,  the  perfect  aooomplishment  of  this  simple  mechanical 
problem  should  lead  to  a  perfect  practical  result ;  indeed,  every  frac- 
tion of  evidence  we  possess  concentrates  itself  in  this  theorem.  If 
warm  blood,  or  even  warm  water,  taken  from  an  external  source,  will 
re-animate  muscular  fibre,  as  we  know  it  will  by  merely  pushing  it 
into  the  system ;  surely  the  blood  natural  to  the  subject  himself  will 
do  the  same,  if  set  projierly  in  motion  and  aerated. 

The  difficulties  of  artificial  circulation  are,  however,  necessarily  very 
great.  1  shall  best  point  out  these  difficulties  by  describing  what  I 
have  done  in  the  way  of  experiment,  and  where  and  why  I  have 
&iled. 

I  set  forth  with  the  idea  that  the  circulation  could  be  re-started  by 
the  veins  on  the  forcing  principle. 

On  December  4th,  1856,  a  full-grown  dog  was  narcotised  to  death 
with  chloroform.  When  the  resijiration  and  heart  had  entirely 
stopped,  I  inserted  into  the  nostril  the  nozzle  of  the  double-acting 
bellows.  The  bellows  were  at  once  set  in  motion  by  Mr.  Gregson, 
who  kindly  assisted  me  throughout.  I  then  cut  down  to  the  external 
jugular  vein,  and  (lassed  through  it  into  the  right  ventricle  a  hollow 
tube,  attached  to  a  syringe  with  the  piston  close  down.  I  now  en- 
deavoured by  the  action  of  the  piston  to  supplement  the  right  ven- 
tricle— that  is  to  say,  I  tried  by  the  ascent  of  the  piston  to  fill  the 
cylinder  of  the  syringe  with  blood,  and  by  the  down-stroke  to  force  oil 
the  current  over  the  pulmonic  circuit  After  the* first  few  strokes  of 
the  piston,  artificial  respiratiou  being  kept  np  all  the  time,  the  heart 
made  several  active  movements ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  mus- 
cular action  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  nor  yet  of  arterial  pulsa- 
tion. The  experiment  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  accident  of 
admission  of  air  into  the  piston.  I  found,  on  opening  the  chest,  that 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  charged  with  red  blood,  and  was  acting 
Tigorously. 

I  made  a  modification  of  this  experiment  as  follows: 

A  dog  having  been  killed  with  chloroform,  the  jugular  vein  and 
common  carotid  artery  were  laid  bare,  a  tube  was  iuserteii  into  each 
vessel,  and  these  tubes  having  been  connected  with  a  double-acting 
syringe,  a  movement  was  given,  by  which  one  stroke  of  the  piston 
filled  the  cylinder  with  blood  from  the  vein,  while  the  next  stroke 
projected  back  the  blood  into  the  system  by  the  artery.  This  truly 
estabiitihed  a  circuit,  and  blood  was  sent  into  the  limbs  of  the  animal 
and  excited  feeble  muscular  movement  on  excitation.     But  the  pro- 
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eeeding  bore  with  it  a  mistake,  in  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
transition  of  a  palroonic  current  of  blood. 

Bj  a  third  line  of  experiment,  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
blood  over  the  pulmonic  circuit,  instead  of  forcing  it  over.  A  large 
rabbit  having  been  killed  with  chloroform,  and  the  tracheal  tube  con- 
nected with  the  artificial  bellows  having  been  inserted,  I  laid  open  the 
chest  and  fixed  a  tube  into  the  thoracic  aorta;  the  tube  was  firmly 
tied.  The  free  end  of  this  tube  was  now  connected  with  a  syringe,  to 
which  a  small  forcing-pump  was  nttached.  'Therwho%'of  our  arrange- 
ments made,  my  assistant,  Dr.  Schofield,  set  up  artiticiSl  respiration, 
whilst  I  very  gently  worked  the  exhausting  syringe.  Previously  to 
this,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  engorged  with  blood,  and  the^ett 
side  was  empty ;  but,  as  the  syringe  played,  the  blood  at  once  made  its 
way  over  the  lungs.  The  blood  was  arterialized ;  the  left  heart  was 
filled;  the  auricle  contracted;  and,  as  by  an  upward  push  of  the 
piston  of  the  syringe  the  blood  that  had  been  drawn  into  it  was  forced 
back  upon  the  heart ;  the  left  ventricle,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle, 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  aorta,  all  started  into  vigorous  action. 
The  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  tube  of  the 
syringe  stopped  the  progress  of  this  ex{)eriment. 

Of  these  modes  of  operation  the  last  is  by  far  the  best,  for,  although 
one  would  assume  that  it  was  very  easy  to  force  the  blood  of  a  full 
right  ventricle  over  the  pulmonic  circuit,  in  practice  it  is  found  that 
the  force  to  be  used  is  destructive  of  the  lung-tissue;  to  draw  the 
blood  over  the  lung,  however,  ^  is  as  easy  as  to  draw  fluid  over  the 
syphon.     I  have  dune  it  in  a  rabbit  by  simple  suction  of  the  mouth. 

If  any  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  blood  could  be  drawn  over 
the  pulmonic  circuit  without  o)>ening  the  bloodvessels,  the  difficulties 
of  artificial  respu^tion  would  be  surmounted.  Warmth  to  the  surface, 
long  continued,  not  intense,  as  in  the  hot-water  bath,  but  gentle 
warmth — has  this  any  power  in  the  direction  stated  1  It  diiat^  the 
capillaries  and- .jAg^  akin  reddens,  but  is  it  ever  sufficient  f  I  confess 
that  in  animals^nic^e  seen  effects  so  singular  from  long-continued 
warmth,  that  I  do  not  know,  if  we  could  understand  all  its  bearings, 
to  what  it  might  not  lead. 

Some  kittens  were  drowned  in  my  house,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  for  two  hour-s.  I  took  one  of  these  out  of  the  water, 
wrapped  it  in  a  portion  of  flannel  oil-cloth,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket 
with  the  intention  of  taking  it  to  lecture,  to  illustrate  the  forameu 
ovale.  The  day  was  hot,  and  I  had  some  distance  to  go  before  reaching 
the  lecture  theatre.  I  thought  nothing  of  the  kitten  till  I  wanted  it ; 
putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket  to  find  it,  I  was  astounded  to  discover 
movement,  and  on  taking  it  out,  it  was  breathing;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  it  recovered  perfectly. 

Thei>e  occurrences,  in  the  inferior  animals,  are  not  uncommon ;  in 
the  London  mews,  I  find  the  fiict  is  generally  known  that  animals 
drowned  or  strangled,  and  sent  to  the  manure-heap  fur  burial,  often 
recover,  even  some  hours  after  they  have  been  placed  there.  Such  an 
occurrence  took  place  in  a  cat  last  year,  in  a  livery-yard  near  my  house. 
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Even  wliile  this  p*per  ww  being  completed,  I  received  frum  Dr. 
Black,  of  Cbeeterfield,  a  biBtoiy  of  a  similar  pbenomenon,  wbicb  oc> 
CQired  at  tbe  boiue  of  Mr.  Tborpe,  of  Stavelj.  I  will  give  Dr.  Black's 
aoconnt. 

"  A  short  time  ago  be  (Mr.  Tborpe)  ordered  bis  groom  to  destroy  a 
kitten  a  few  days  old.  Tbe  man  first  nipped  its  neck  tightly  for  a 
short  time,  and  afterwards  threw  it  into  a  bucket  of  water,  iu  which 
it  was  immer^  hoo  hours. 

**  He  then,  believing  tbe  kitten  to  be  dead,  buried  it  in  a  manure- 
heap,  and  naturally  expected  to  hear  nothing  more  of  it  Two  days 
afterwaitis,  Mr.  Thoqje  was  passing  the  manure-heap  when  bis  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  mewing  of  a  kitten  apparently  proceeding 
from  the  heap.  The  groom  was  fetched  and  questioned  upon  the  death 
and  Inirial  of  tbe  kitten.  He  stated  the  abuve-related  facts,  dedared 
that  tbe  kitten  was  guUe  deoul  when  he  took  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
that  be  buried  it  in  the  manure-heap.  He  now  uncovered  tbe  piece 
whence  the  mew  of  a  kitten  proceeded,  and  found  the  one  which  be 
bad  buried  there  two  days  before,  livit^g  and  abie  to  toaikf* 

Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time,  these  isolated  but  valuable 
facts  cannot  be  reduced  to  exact  formulss  by  experiment. 

I  have  tried  the  exposure  of  animals  to  warmth  in  baths  of  different 
temperatures,  in  sand,  in  moist  warm  straw,  in  moist  warm  air,  in  dry- 
warm  air,  but  have  never  seen  anything  approaching  to  spoutaneona 
recovery.  Yet  it  deserves  mention  that  in  one  instance  in  a  rabbit 
which  was  laid  in  sand  at  100^  Fahr.,  tbe  muycular  irritability  of  tbe 
intercostal  muscles  was  present  thirteen  hours  after  death.  It  is  ali&o 
woithy  of  remark,  that  in  all  these  cases,  on  inspecting  the  body,  tbe 
right  side  of  the  bearc  was  always  found  free  of  engorgement^  and 
the  Itfb  side  and  the  arteries  containing  blood ;  conditions  indicating 
obviously  the  trantdt  of  a  pulmonic  current. 

And  now,  to  what  summary  do  all  these  researches  and  observed 
phenomena  lead?  Do  they  tell  anything  positive  I  I  will  state  what 
they  tell. 

1.  They  indicate  that  artificial  respiration  can  prove  of  avail  only 
while  the  heart  is  transmitting  a  pulmonic  wave  of  blood,  and  that 
iu  the  absence  of  this  wave,  artificial  respiration  is  injurious ;  injurious 
to  the  lungs  and  fatal  to  the  blood. 

2.  They  indicate  that  if  a  current  of  blood  can  be  made  to  traverse 
the  arterial  channels,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  previously  at  rest, 
will  resume  their  action  j  and  that  respiration  will  follow,  as  at  birth. 

3.  They  point  out  that  tbe  effect  of  gentle  external  warmth  is  to 
induce  an  arterial  tide ;  and  that  in  every  inquiry  in  respect  to  re-ani- 
mation, the  most  careful  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  further 
elucidation  of  this  one  subject. 

4.  They  point  out  that  galvanism  is  a  dangerous  remedy  in  all  cases; 
that  its  effects  cannot  be  measured,  aud  that  while  it  may  set  up  a 
temporary  exoitatiuu,  it  wears  out  excitability. 

But  more  than  all,  they  indicate  that  between  the  time  of  so-called 
death  aud  the  period  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  re-animation  is  a 
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possible  fact ;  that  the  same  rule,  being  applied  to  the  body  at  large,  as 
is  often  applied  to  the  finger  or  other  part  of  the  body  removed  by 
accident — namely,  the  re-establishment  through  it  of  a  blood-current — 
the  body  would  re-live  as  a  whole  as  it  does  in  part:  in  a  word,  they 
show  that  the  old  principle,  however  it  may  at  present  fiill  short 
of  demonstration,  is  tnie;  <Hhat  which  is  of  the  local  is  of  the 
general.*' 


Abt.  III. 

Notes  on  tlie  Post- Mortem  ExamincUioth  of  a  Man  supposed  to  Jiave 
been  106  Years  old.  By  GEORas  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.It.C.P.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

A  MAN,  reputed  to  have  been  fn  his  107th  year,  died  in  Oxford,  on 
Thursday,  September  11th,  1862.  By  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Tyer- 
man,  who  has  published  an  account  of  his  life,*  I  was  enabled  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body.  From  Mr.  Tyerman's 
account  of  his  life,  I  learn  that  he  was  born  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1756;  and  that  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  75,  and  bis  mother  at 
104,  and  his  grandmother  at  110. 

Extra-anatomical  diHCussion  as  to  his  age  may  be  found  in  '  Notes 
and  Queries,' April  12th,  1862,  May  17th,  1862,  June  17th,  1862; 
and  a  letter  seriously  impugning  his  claims  to  this  lengthened  term  of 
years  may  be  found  in  'Jackson's  Oxford  Journal,'  for  September 
27th,  1862.  After  making  many  inquiries  myself,  and  after  examining 
the  evidence  collected  for  me  by  my  friend,  A.  B.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of 
Brasenose  College,  upon  the  spots  connected  by  tradition  with  the  old 
man's  early  days,  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  one 
would  be  justified  in  rejecting  as  unfounded  the  statements  as  to  his 
age  which  he  himself  uniformly  and  consistently  made. 

I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
a  single  case,  such  as  this,  from  the  revelations  of  anatomical  invasti- 
gation.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  may  not  have  been  quite  justified  in 
saying  that  most  aged  persons  die  of  actual  disease  in  organs  not  worn 
out  by  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  performing  their  functions ; 
but  his  dictum  was  not  so  far  from  the  truth  as  to  need  more  than 
partial  modification.  In  the  history  of  the  examination  of  the  body 
of  an  American  physician  who  died  at  the  age  of  100,  and  about 
whose  age  1  shall  show  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  I  find  the 
following  statement: — "The  bodies  of  very  mauy  persons  at  60 
exhibit  on  dissection  more  of  the  appearances  which  are  thought  to 
result  from  age  than  did  Dr.  Holyoke's."t 

*  Notices  of  the  Life  of  John  Pratt  (nov  in  his  106tli  year).  By  Thomas  F. 
Tyerman,  Bsq.     Oxford,  Slatter  and  Rose,  2  and  3,  High'Street.     1861. 

f  Memoir  of  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Prepared  in  compliance  with  a 
▼ote  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  and  published  by  thdr  request. 
Boston  (U.S.),  1829.    p.  58. 
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An  examination  of  the  ooloeaal  tables  given  by  Dr.  Boyd  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Tranaactiooa*  for  1861,  or  of  those  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Peacock  in  the  aame  year,  will  show  how  widely  the  weights  and  the 
meaaures  of  the  same  organs  may  vary  within  the  same  decennial 
period.  And  Dr.  Oeist,*  in  the  latest  work  treating  of  the  diseases 
of  old  age  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  speaks  of  weighing  and 
measuring  as  giving  more  extraordinarily  varying  results  in  veiy 
advanced  years  than  in  those  which  man  more  commonly  attains  to. 
Neither  do  qualitative  changes  of  tissue  give  a  more  certain  verdict. 
Cartilages  may  068ify,t  convolutions  may  waste,^  vessels,  large  and 
small,  central  and  peripheral,  may  degenerate  in  young  persons  of 
particular  habit,  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  older  individuals.  For  other 
reasons,  however,  much  interest  must  always  attach  to  records  of  the 
post-mortem  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  centenarians.  A  notice  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  woman,§  currently  held  to  have 
been  of  that  age,  is  given  us  by  Haller;  Dr.  James  Keill||  has  in  like 
manner,  and  somewhat  more  f^lly ,  reported  on  the  structures  of  John 
Bayles,  who  was  believed,  on  apparently  good  evidence,  to  have  been 
130  yeara  old.  The  history  of  Thomas  Parr,  and  of  the  state  of  his 
body  after  152  yeara  of  life,  is  accessible  to  all  English  readere  in  the 
Sydenham  Society *s  edition  of  the  wofks  of  the  famous  Harvey. Y 
Two  similar,  but  less  accessible,  histories  of  the  autopsies  of  persons 
whose  more  than  centenarian  term  of  yeara  is  very  well  nigh  de- 
monstrable, have  been  furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  Luigi  Berruti,**  in 
Italy;  and  in  America  by  a  committee  of  medical  men,  in  the 
already  cited  case  of  Dr.  Holyoke.  To  the  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Berruti  I  shall  recur;  the  case  of  Dr.  Holyoke  deserves  a  few 
words  in  this  place.  Dr.  Holyoke,  the  subject  of  a  memoir  drawn  np 
by  a  committee  of  medical  men,  had  been  himself  a  physician ;  and  in 
the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  died,  he  twice  appeared  at  public 
dinnera,  in  his  capacity  of  centenarian,  in  the  town  in  which  he  had 
s))ent  his  life.  In  this  town  he  had  settled,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
in  the  year  1749,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  31st,  1829,  he  scarcely  ever  left  it — and,  in  point  of  fact,  never 
was  further  than  fifty  miles  from  it.  With  such  a  history  as  this»  it 
is  difficult  to  be  sceptical  as  to  Dr.  HolyokeV  sge ;  and  as  he  lived  in 
possession  of  what  are  called  the  comforts  of  life,  his  case  furnishes  an 
answer  to  one  of  the  most  popular  objections  to  the  belief  in  cente- 
narianism.  This  objection  takes  the  following  form.  All  the  cases  of 
supposed  centenarians  (such,  indeed,  are  four  of  those  I  have  instanced,) 

*  KUnik  der  Chrieaenknnkheiteii.  Yon  Dr.  Geirt.  BrUngcn,  1860.  p.  9.  '<  Qewiekte 
und  Dimenrionen  derOrigane  siDd  in  hohen,  noeh  mehr  in  bochsten  Alters  so  nnneror- 
dentlich  Tencbiedene  nod  ungewohnlicbe  daas  die  gewohnlicbe  Beciechnnngen,  gross, 
klein,  acbwer,  leicbi,  n.  s.  w.  eine  Anschnnng  nicbt  mebr  begriinden. 

t  Hnmpbiy  on  tbe  Skeleton,  p.  58.  t  Reid*8  Anatomical  Researcbes,  p.  S8S. 

9  Pbiloaopbical  Transactions,  vol  xlir.  p.  528,  May  7tb,  1747. 

H  Ibid.,  vol  xxT.  p.  2247,  1706.        %  Harrey's  Works,  Sydenham  Society,  p.  589. 

**  Luigi  Bermti.  Cdnni  iitorici  Mpra  Anastaaio  Melis  di  Gasfeegli  in  Sardegna, 
morto  in  eta  di  anni  104  nella  Spedale  Mauriziano  di  Torino ;  con  Uewnraxioni  patbo- 
logicbe  e  necroscopiscbe.     Gas.  Med.  Ital.  St.  Sardi  N.  35,  36,  87. 
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are  from  the  poorer  classes,  members  of  wbich  offceu  have  a  direct 
interest  in  making  themselves  out  to  be  older  than  they  really  are. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  improbable,  supposing  snch  cases  to  be  genuine, 
that  the  rich  who  die  from  the  very  same  causes  (climatic,  epidemic, 
4&C.)  which  the  poor  die  from,  should  not  furnish  us  with  well-authen- 
ticated instances  of  such  longevity  as  we  are  asked  to  believe  is  at- 
tained to  by  ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  hardly-fed  labouring  men.  To  this 
objection  cases  such  as  Dr.  Holyoke*s  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply, 
especially  when  we  couple  with  them  the  consideration  that  the 
enormously  larger  numbers  of  the  poor  give  Natural  Selection  an 
enormously  larger  chance  of  finding  among  them  those  *'  vigorous 
frames  which  promise  a  long  life.** 

The  details  of  the  five  cases  I  have  here  mentioned,  I  have  kept  in 
view  whilst  putting  on  record  those  observed  by  myself  in  the  case  of 
John  Pratt. 

Works  on  the  diseases  of  age  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  works 
on  the  diseases  of  childhood.  But  one  work  on  the  subject,  that  by 
Dr.  Creist  already  referred  to,  has  appeared  in  Germany  since  the 
classical  work  of  Canstatt,*  which  latter  was  published  in  the  now,  for 
medicine,  far  off  times  of  1839.  France  has  shown  equally  little 
regard  for  the  preservation  and  prolonging  of  waning  lives;  M.  Durand- 
Fanlel's  work,t  however,  bearing  in  French  the  date  of  1854,  and 
that  of  1857  in  a  German  translation  by  Dr.  XJllmann,^  makes  an 
honourable  exception  to  the  general  neglect  with  which  civilized,  like 
savage,  mediciue  seems  to  regard  senile  maladies.  No  work  has 
appeared  in  England,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  treating  of  this  subject  as 
a  whole  since  Dr.  Day's  work  in  1849.§ 

The  habits  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  fell,  I  am  informed,  some 
way  short  of  being  strictly  temperate;  Mr.  Tyermau*s  pamphlet  and 
my  own  conversations  with  the  old  man  make  me  rank  his  intelligence 
as  somewhat  superior  to  that  usually  possessed  by  persons  in  his  rank 
of  life ;  his  memory  of  persons  whose  acquaintance  he  had  recently 
made  was  tolerable,  and  of  events  aA  of  persons  known  to  his  early 
years  it  was,  unlike  that  of  Thomas  PaiT,  even  more  accurate. 

I  am  informed  by  Cyril  Yinoent,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  that  this  old  man 
had  been  receiving  medical  attendance  for  seven  years.  For  the  last 
two  and  a  half  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Vincent's  personal 
attendance,  his  ailments  being  cough  and  the  usual  concomitants  of 
hypertrophy  and  outgrowths  of  the  prostate.  An  acute  attack  of 
pleurisy  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  the 
post-mortem  examination  will  explain  how  cough  had  come  to  trouble 

• 

*  Die  Erankheiten  des  hoheren  Alters  and  ibre  Heilong.  Yon  Dr.  G.  Canstatt. 
Eriangen,  1839. 

t  Traits  Cliniqae  et  Pratique  dee  Maladies  des  Yieillardfl.  Far  M.  Dorand-Fardel. 
Paris.  1854. 

X  Durand-Fardel.  Handbnch  der  Krankheiten  des  G^reisen  Alters.  Ans  dem 
Franzoslflch  iibertaragen  und  mit  Zosatien  versehen.  Yon  Dr.  Ullmann.  Wurtzborg, 
1857. 

§  A  Practical  Treatise  on  tbe  Domestic  Management  and  most  important  Dtseasea 
of  Advanced  Life.    B/  Qeorge  B.  Day,  M  D.     London,  1849. 
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• 
him  f<«r  a  much  longer  period  than  this  recent  Attack  dated  from. 
Like  Comaro  in  hu  enjoyment  of  a  long  term  of  vigorooa  healthj 
jearsy  he  resembled  him  also  in  aickneaii,  by  refractory  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  medical  treatment. 

iTotef  o/  PoHr^morUm  ExamincUian, 

September  12th,  1862,  4*0  p.m.,  thirty-two  hours  after  death; 
weather  clear,  not  close. — ^The  rigor  mortis  was  tderably  well  de- 
veloped, the  fingers  being  bent  inwards  npon  the  palmar  snrfaoe. 
There  was  no  hair  ip  either  axilla,  there  was  darkish-coloured  hair  in 
no  great  abundance  npon  the  mons  martis,  and  grey  hairs  were  thinly 
scattered  over  the  scalp  generally.  The  beard  seemed  to  me  the  day 
after  the  post-mortem  examination  to  have  grown  some  little  The 
skin  was  generally  dry  and  slightly  fnrfuraoeoos;  some  eocbyinoseis 
like  the  blotches  of  scorbutus,  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  back  of  the 
right  hand.  There  was  only  one  tooth  in  the  jaws,  the  right  upper 
oanine.  The  scalp  separated  easily,  and  tlie  pericranium  was  likewise 
easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  cranial  bones  in  the  form  of  a  dry, 
little  vascular,  coherent  membrane.  The  cranial  bones  had  a  smooth 
and  somewhat  glistening  snrfiuse.  Well-nigh  continuous  tracings  on 
the  skull  marked  the  }K)sition  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.  A 
broad  and  shallow  depression,  snch  as  is  often  seen  in  well-developed 
crania,  not  snch  as  Virchow  has  given  the  name  aaUdkopfe  to,  croesed 
the  skull  in  the  line  of  the  coronal  suture.  There  was  no  exposure  of 
Breschet's  sinnsea  There  was  an  exostosis  on  the  line  of  insertion  of 
the  temporal  mnscle  npon  the  frontal  bona  The  sknll  bones  were 
easy  to  be  sawn  through,  the  incisions  being  made,  one  parallel  with 
and  jnst  in  front  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  the  other  carried  hori- 
xontally  through  the  occipital  protuberance,  so  as  to  meet  the  former 
jnst  above,  or  in,  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid.  There  was  much 
difficulty  in  removing  the  skull-cap,  on  account  of  the  close  ad- 
hesion of  the  dura  mater;  and  in  the  process  of  removing  them 
both,  bone  and  membrane  together,  a  considerable  quantity  of  yel- 
lowish fluid  escaped.  The  double  cap  thus  removed  brought  away 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  pia  mater,  exposing  a  deep  fissure  between 
two  convolutions;  the  oonvulutions  were  rounded,  not  flattened. 
Some  little  force  was  necessary  to  separate  the  dura  mater  from  the 
cranial  vault,  which,  however,  was  smooth  internally,  and  presented 
only  two  or  three  small  Pacchionian  pits  along  its  middle  line.  The 
canals  for  the  middle  meningeal  arteries  had  had  deep  banks  deposited 
on  either  side  of  them,  and  in  places  they  were  all  but  arched 
over,  showing  that  great  additions  had  been  made  to  the  thickness  of 
the  cranium  from  within.  The  bone,  when  held  up  against  the  light 
did  not  show  any  thinning,  except  along  the  courw  of  these  canaU, 
where  it  was  translucent.  The  relation  of  diploe  and  external  and 
internal  tables  was  much  as  in  an  ordinary  skull.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  falx  cerebri  was  rigid,  but  not  ossified;  no  exostoses  were  ob- 
served in  the  interior  of  the  skulL  I  did  not  observe  any  sutures  on 
the  interior  of  the  cranium,  but   I  have  no  positive  note  of  this 
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absence,  as  I  have  of  that  of  the  exostoses  Dot  rarely  found  there  in 
persons  of  advanced  years.  The  foramen  magnum  was  small,  its 
antero-posterior  diameter,  when  clothed  with  its  membranes,  admitted 
but  the  middle  finger  easily.  The  brain  was  tolerably  firm ;  its  weight, 
with  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  adherent,  was  two  pounds  eleven 
ounces  avoirdupois.  The  circumference  of  the  skull,  taken  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  round  the  supra-orbital  ridges,  was  twenty  and 
a  half  inches;  its  vertical  arc,  measured  from  one  external  auditory 
meatus  to  the  other,  was  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  these  measure- 
ments were  taken  over  the  thin  integuments  of  the  cranium. 

Some  milkiness  of  colour  was  observable  upon  the  arachnoid  where 
it  crosses  from  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  to  another,  and  upon 
the  temporo-sphenoldal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  A  small  clot  of  blood 
was  observed  in  the  basilar  artery,  the  coats  of  which  vessel  were  fi*ee 
from  disease. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  fissure  anterior  to  it,  were  conside- 
rably wider  and  deeper  than  is  usual;  atrophy  of  the  convolutions 
was  observable,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  fix>ntal  lobes ;  in  the  oc- 
cipital, and  upon  the  internal  aspect  of  the  hemispheres,  no  alteration 
had  taken  place.  M.  Durand -Fardel  (p.  xii.  op.  ciL)  gives  this  as  the 
usual  order  in  which  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  and  widening  of  the 
fissures  takes  place ;  and  I  have  noticed  a  simOar  succession  in  the 
brain  of  a  man  beyond  70. 

The  application  of  M.  Gratiolet*s  analysis  of  the  convolutions  to 
this  brain  enables  us  to  speak  of  it  as  of  no  high  morphological  cha- 
racter. Though  asymmetrical  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  yet  less  so  than 
is  usual  in  human  brains,  and  in  no  part  does  it  manifest  any  great 
complexity,  as  the  hemispheres  of  men  of  marked  intelligence  ordi- 
narily do.  Mr.  Tyerman's  pamphlet,  already  alluded  to,  will  enable  a 
reader  to  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
subject  of  this  notice ;  from  my  own  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
1  came  to  consider  him  as  a  little  more  than  equal  in  intelligence  to 
most  men  in  his  class  of  life.  The  result,  however,  of  a  similar  com- 
parison of  the  brains  in  either  case  would  be  expressed  by  exactly 
reversing  this  conclusion. 

The  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle  was  somewhat  enlarged;  its 
lining  membrane,  however,  was  smooth  and  unthick^ied;  numerous 
amylaceous  bodies  were  to  be  seen  in  microscopic  slides  taken  from 
the  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  of  the  eminentia  collateralis. 

Yon  Baer*  has  suggested  that  the  transverse  coronal  depression  in 
the  skull,  noticed  above,  corresponds  to  a  great  development  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  contained 
brain.  This  anticipation  may  be  said  to  be  verified  by  the  examination 
of  the  brain  of  John  Pratt,  for  both  the  anterior  genu  and  the 
posterior  bourrelet  of  that  commissure  appeared  remarkably  large 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  structures  in  other  brains. 

In  the  only  other  instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  a  record 

*  Die  Makrokephalea  im  Boden  der  Eiym  lud  OeBterreichs,  p.  IX. 
62  XXXI.        .  «16 
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having  been  taken  of  tbe  weight  of  the  brain  in  a  centenarian,  the 
weight  amounted  to  45  ou.,  exoeeding  that  of  John  Pratt's  bj  two 
ounces.  For  a  note  of  this  case,  that  of  a  wonuin  of  100  jears,  I 
have  to  thank  R  Gamer,  Esq.,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  This  weighty  it 
may  be  added,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  (45*34  oss.)  given  by 
Dr.  Boyd*  as  tbe  average  of  twenty-four  brains  from  males  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Though  the  body  generally  had  the  appearance  of  considerable, 
though  not  extreme,  emaciation,  there  was  yet  a  considerable  layer  of 
yellowish  fat  over  the  pectoral  muscles  and  anterior  body  snr&oe.  The 
thoracic  muscles  looked  thin  and  pale  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the 
microscope  their  fibres  showed  the  usual  characters  of  striated  muscle 
with  very  great  clearness  and  distinctness;  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  diaphragm.  The  costal  cartilages  cut  with  the  greatest  ease,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  bone  and  cartilage  was  very  well  marked ; 
the  section  of  the  cartilage  presented  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  much 
like  that  of  a  decaying  nut-kernel,  to  the  naked  eye;  under  the  micro- 
scope the  cartilage-cells,  mostly  containing  large  oil-drops  in  their 
interior,  were  very  plain,  and  numerous,  and  normal  There  was  much 
fluid  in  the  right  pleura;  the  long  was  not  adherent,  but  its  lower 
lobe  had  a  fringe  of  yellowish  lymph  along  its  edge,  and  the  diaphragm 
had  a  coating  of  similar  material,  which  presented  the  coarsely  villous 
appearance  assumed  by  lymph  exuded  between  two  apposed  and 
moving  surfaces.  The  apex  of  the  right  lung  had  strata  of  lymph  of 
differeot  ages  and  vascularity  capping  it,  and  a  mass  of  consolidated 
tissue  of  the  size  of  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb  underlaid  this 
)x>rtion  of  the  pleura.  This  mass  was  of  a  dead  white  colour,  a  little 
variegated  by  the  black  pigment  which  abounded  in  both  lungs ;  shreds 
of  it  sank  in  water,  it  had  a  small  cavity  with  ragged  walls  in  its 
interior,  and  it  presented  under  the  microscope  the  charactere  found  in 
pneumonic  consolidation.  The  black  matter  consisted  of  small  granules 
of  about  the  12,000th  of  an  inch,  which  were  aggregated  here  and 
there  into  large  masses.  The  left  luug  was  universally  adherent,  the 
bands  of  attachment  being  old ;  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
emphysema,  as  also  in  the  right  lung,  along  its  anterior  edge,  but  it 
was  free  from  consolidation,  and  all,  save  pigmentary,  deposit. 

The  heart  was  much  loaded  with  fat,  which  concealed  the  colour  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
took  the  form  of  large  bosses  at  the  apex  and  round  the  base  of  the  two 
ventricles.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  some  vascular  injection  upon  the  intra-pericardial  part  of 
the  aorta,  as  if  from  commencing  inflammation.  Its  circumference 
there  was  four  inches.  White  spots  of  thickened  serous  membrane 
were  visible  upon  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  as  well  as  upon  the 
usual  places  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  upon 
the  back  of  the  heart. 

The  valvula  Thebesii  in  the  right  auricle  and  the  remnant  of  the 


t  PhUcsqphiflsI  Tnutetions  for  1861,  p.  253. 
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Eustachian  valve  were  large  and  stout;  and  the  difference  between  the 
colour  of  the  two  auricles  was  as  sharp  as  usual.  A  linear  aperture, 
guarded  by  a  valvular  flap,  looked  downwards  from  the  fenestra  ovalis 
into  the  right  auricle ;  a  moderate-sized  probe  passed  easily  through 
this  into  the  left  auricle,  from  under  a  flap  of  half  an  inch  in  length, 
attached  at  both  ends,  and  looking  downwards  also.  The  cusps  imme- 
diately next  the  conus  arteriosus  was  considerably  thickened;  from 
the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to,  but  not  connected  with,  one  of  the 
columnsB  carneee  of  this  cusp,  arose  a  moderator  band,  and  passed  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle.  In  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle 
there  was  a  very  complex  reticulation  of  columnse  camesB  unconnected 
with  the  valves ;  a  similar  but  less  complex  arrangement  existed  in 
the  apex  of  the  left  also.  Of  the  pulmonary  valves  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  and  of  the  mitral  and  aortic,  merely  that  there  was  a  little 
atheromatous  discoloration  upon  them,  and  that  the  latter  seemed  a 
little  larger  than  usual.  There  was  a  good  deal  more  atheroma 
arranged  on  the  aorta  in  a  line  opposite  the  free  edge  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  at  ope  spot  a  considerable  calcareous  deposit  was  mixed  up 
with  it  But  on  the  aorta  beyond  there  was  very  little  more  of  this 
deposit;  but  a  single  patch,  in  fact,  in  a  length  of  vessel  of  as  much 
a5t  2^*  from  the  aortic  valves.  All  the  atheromatous  and  calcareous 
deposits  alike  were  covered  by  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel,  whicli 
was  easily  stripped  ofl*  them  in  a  continuous  longitudinally  fibrous 
sheet.  There  was  no  such  deposit  observable  in  the  pulmonaiy  artery ; 
there  was  no  clot  in  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Under  the 
microscope  the  transverse  striation,  and  even  the  branching  of  the 
heart  fibres,  was  very  clearly  observable ;  but  parallel  with  most  or  all 
the  fibres,  oil-drops  of  a  yellowish  colour,  soluble  in  ether,  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  moniliform  fashion. 

The  liver  was  pale;  hepatic  congestion  was  observed.  Some  yellow 
bile  was  seen  in  the  ductus  choledochus  communis,  which  did  not  seem 
smaller  than  usual.  The  weight  of  the  liver  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  brain — viz.,  2  lb.  11  oz.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to  be 
gorged  with  oil,  every  cell  containing  one  or  two  large  drops. 

The  spleen  was  very  small,  its  weight  two  ounces,  its  capsule  tuher- 
culated. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  presented  little  which  was  abnormal. 
There  was  no  thinning  of  coats,  or  dilatation  or  narrowing  of  the 
calibre  of  any  portion  of  the  tube;  the  lowest  part  of  the  tract  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  well-elaborated  fsecal  matter. 

There  were  no  mesenteric  glands  to  be  seen  in  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery;  and  Peyer's  glands  were  represented  to  the  naked  eye  by 
black  specks  merely.  But  these  latter  glands,  on  being  placed  under 
the  microscope,  presented  just  the  same  appearance  of  turgesoence  and 
roundness  that  they  would  have  done  in  a  younger  subject.  Though 
the  nodes  on  the  stem  of  the  lymphatic  or  lacteal  tree  had  shrivelk-d 
and  disappeared,  the  spongioles  on  its  roots  were  still  active.  The 
statement  in  Haller*s  '  Disputations,'*  as  to  the  total  disappearance  of 

*  Disp.  Anat.,  vii.  p.  77.    Constat  glandalas  mesent^ricasmaximas  et  pulcherriicas 
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the  mesenteric  nystem  in  advanced  age,  needs,  therefore,  certain  qnali- 
fications  which  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  true  patnre  of  the 
Pejerian  glands  enables  us  to  make. 

Both  ureters  were  greatly  dilated,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
reddibh-yellow  grains  of  uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  and  calioes  of  the  right 
kidney,  as  well  as  throughout  the  bladder.  These  concretions  of  uric 
acid  were  seen  under  an  inch  power  to  be  multituberculate,  or  rather 
spinofle,  on  their  exterior;  they  were  of  the  size  of  coarsish  sand.  The 
weight  of  the  right  kidney  was  2}  ounces;  that  of  the  left,  which  was 
somewhat  deeply  imbedded  in  fat,  was  2\  ounces.  Exteriorly,  both 
kidneys  had  indications  of  lobulation,  and  numerous  small  cysts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Parr,  scattered  over  their  surface.  Microscopically,  the 
kidney  tissues  seemed  normal.  The  bladder  has  risen  so  fiur  oat  of  tlie 
pelvis  as  nearly  to  abut  upon  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Its 
increase  of  size  was  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  its  coats,  and  especiaUy 
of  its  muscular  coats.  Everywhere,  except  over  the  trigonum  vesicie, 
the  mucous  membrane  was  bulged  into  sacculi  prolonged  between  the 
muscular  bundles  for  a  depth  of  as  much  as  the  quarter  of  an  inch, 
the  orifices  of  communication  between  them  and  the  general  cavity  of 
the  bladder  lying  transversely  to  its  vertical  axis.  Just  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  urethra,  on  the  right  side  of  the  vera  montannm,  a 
))ediculate  growth,  the  size  of  a  pea,  projected  into  the  urethra ;  on 
reflect iug  the  mucoas  membrane,  another  similarly  attached  but  smaller 
tumour  was  discovered  close  by  the  pedicle  of  the  first ;  and  on  th  e 
left  side  of  the  veru  mootanum  a  broad  and  flat  tumour,  as  large  as 
l>oth  those  of  the  right  side  taken  together,  was  found,  separable  from, 
but,  like  the  two  pediculate  tumours,  possessing  the  same  microscopic 
characters  and  prostatic  coqiuscles  as  the  subjacent  glandular  isthmus, 
or  "  middle  lobe.**  The  orifices  of  the  prostatic  glands  were  large. 
The  prostate  figured  by  Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  second  plate  of  his 
second  volume  upon  the  diseases  of  this  gland  must  have  resembled 
the  one  just  described  very  closely.  The  lateral  lobes  were  large,  au'l 
in  the  veins  forming  the  prostatic  plexus  some  little  blood  was  ob- 
served, but  by  no  means  a  large  quantity. 

A  uteras  masculiuus  of  one-third  of  au  inch  was  present;  the  vasa 
defereutia  o()euing  a  little  anterior  to  it,  oue  on  either  side. 

A  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length  projected  on  either  side  of  the  veru  montannm  from  the 
lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate,  with  its  free  edge  towards  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra. 

Some  yellowish  fluid  was  contained  in  the  spennatic  vesicles  and 
ends  of  the  vasa  deferentia;  it  contained  a  great  number  of  free 
nuclei,  but  no  spermatozoa. 

The  scrotum  was  not  opened,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  testes 
within  it,  though  the  epididymis  was  easily  recognisable  withiu  either 

in  foBtu  ease,  ced  immiBui  pro  state  creaoente  mi  in  aenio  ewanetcant  omii€».  It» 
Kuyschius  senex  de  ae  ipso  Bcripot  per  Diulios  Done  annos  noUa  aibi  aopereaae  vaaa 
Ucftea  quod  qaidem  non  nisi  ex  exparimentia  et  obaerraiionibna  dididt  qnibna  constat 
anno  aeptuagesixno  et  prina  gUadiUaa  mesenterioaa  omnea  eranoiaae. 
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compartment.  Dr.  Davy  was  informed  by  the  old  man,  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  that  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  100  that  he  lost  virile  power, 
and  that  it  was  then  his  health  began  to  fail.  This  coincidence  ojf 
failures  seems  in  accordance  with  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Dr. 
Davy,  io  his  '  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Researches,*  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
to  the  effect  that,  with  the  exception  of  consumption,  wasting  diseases 
terminating  in  death  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  spermatic  se- 
cretion. M.  Duplay,*  however,  who  examined  the  contents  of  the 
seminal  vesicles  in  51  cases  of  old  men,  and  found  spermatozoa  in  as 
many  as  37  of  these  cases,  these  37  being  mostly  above  seventy  years 
of  age,  remarks  that  nearly  half  of  them  died  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
that  some  modification  of  Dr.  Davy*s  views  seems  necessitated  by  his 
statistics. 

That  Thomas  Parr  retained  virile  power  to  the  age  of  100  is  only 
too  well  known;  and  in  the  *  Derby  Mercury,'  for  November  12th, 
1862,  I  find  an  account  of  a  congratulatory  dinner  given  to  a  ceu- 
teuarian,  Mr.  Foster,  whose  "  first  bom  child,  if  now  living,  would 
have  attained  her  seventy-eighth  year;  and  whose  last,  the  only  one 
left,  had  celebrated  her  tenth  birthday  but  a  few  days  before.** 

Dr.  Luigi  Berruti*s  recently  published  account  of  an  Italian  who 
died  at  the  age  of  104,  besides  furnishing  a  singularly  close  historical 
parallel  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Parr,  shows  us  that  the  Sardinian 
lancet  is  employed  with  the  same  murderous  impartiality  against 
ecclesiastics,  as  we  knew  it  to  be  against  princes  and  statesmen.  The 
case  is  to  be  found,  somewhat  abridged  by  Professor  Kussmaul,  in 
Caustatt*s  <  Jahresbericht*  for  1857,  Band  ii.,  Allgemeine  Pathologic, 
pp.  46,  47 ;  and  as,  whether  in  the  Italian  original,  or  in  the  German 
report,  it  is  not  accessible  to  all  English  readers^  there  is  the  more 
reason  for  giving  it  in  extenso, 

A.  Melis,  boin  1753,  at  Qastegli,  in  Sardinia,  lived  for  forty  years  as 
a  minor  brother  in  Spain,  till,  in  consequence  of  the  political  trouble 
there,  he  was  expelled  thence,  with  some  other  clergy,  and  returned  to 
Sardinia.  There  he  obtained  a  small  benefice.  He  was  of  a  very 
jovial  temperament,  and  took  pleasure  in  having  his  affairs  go  on  after 
a  fixed  and  settled  plan.  He  was  of  middle  size,  strongly  built,  and 
of  a  good  digestion ;  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of  good 
wine.  Every  now  and  then  he  complained  of  feeling  himself  full- 
blooded,  languid  {evngenommen)^  and  of  diminished  api)etite;  and 
upon  such  occasions  he  betook  himself  to  purgatives  and  bleeding.  In 
his  lifetime  he  had  submitted  himself  to  8ome  hundreds  of  bleedings. 
He  often  made  short  journeys  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  he  loved 
bunting.  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  wished  to  see  the  old  priest  of  104. 
Melis  made  a  journey  of  some  days  through  Sardinia  on  horseback, 
then  took  ship  for  Genoa,  and  on  arriving  at  Turin  had  an  old  woman 
of  107  introduced  to  him.  He  was  much  fited  there,  in  spite  of  the 
old  man's  adage — "  Young  man,  if  thou  goest  so  fast,  thou  never  wilt 
grow  old  ;**  and  he  surfeited  himself  laughing  and  boasting  about  his  iron 

*  Geist.     Klinik  der  Greisenkrankheiten,   vol.  i.  p.  147;  Archiv  G^n^rales  de 
Al^decine,  Dec  1852,  1863;  Schmidt's  Jahrbacher,  1853,  No.  4;  1856,  No.  2. 
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coiistitatioD, on  cheese,  tanny,  and  wine.  He  was  attacked  by  pneDmoiua, 
and  in  $piie  of  three  bleedings,  of  which  one  amounted  to  nearly  nine 
ounces  (250  grammes),  purgatiyea,  and  so  forth,  he  died  sixteen  days 
after  his  admission  into  the  hospital 

The  curly  black  hair  of  the  head  and  the  teeth  were  in  perfect  pre- 
Hervation ;  the  body  was  very  muscular  and  veiy  &t.  There  was 
Hlight  rigidity  of  the  limbs  twenty -four  hours  after  death.  The  bones 
of  the  thorax  were  very  fragile,  the  coital  cartiUges  quite  ossified,  the 
diploe  and  sutures  of  the  cranial  bones  had  disappeared.  The  dura 
luater  was  beset  here  and  there  with  bony  plates.  The  basilar  and 
vertebral  arteries  were  ossified,  and  there  were  incrustations  on  the 
aortic  valves,  on  the  aorta  itself,  and  on  many  of  its  branches.  The 
heart  was  very  fat,  its  muscular  tissue  firm ;  there  were  blood-clots  in 
its  interior.  There  was  spleuization  of  the  lung  and  bronchitis  {sicy 
In  the  other  organs  of  the  body  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  note. 
Melis*8  parents  had,  like  himself^  attained  great  ages. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  put  on  record  by  Dr.  Berruti  coincide 
iu  scarcely  a  single  particular  with  those  I  have  noticed  in  John  Pratt. 
Gasification  of  the  cartilages  is  noted  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  Dr. 
Holyoke ;  in  the  cases  given  by  Haller,  Dr.  Keiil,  Harvey,  and  myself 
they  were  not  thus  altered.  That  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  may  lead  to  this  change,  even  in  young  subjects,*  cannot  be 
doubted ;  still,  as  Dr.  Holyoke  led  a  life  of  the  greatest  temperance, 
the  ossification  of  his  costal  cartilages  must  have  been  owing  to  some 
other  cause.  Old  age  causes  very  opposite  changes  to  take  place  in 
bone;  possibly  it  may  act  upon  cartilages  in  equally  differing  ways. 

The  appearances  noted  in  the  case  of  John  Pratt  coincide  with  those 
recorded  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Parr,  in  the  following  particulars.  In 
both,  the  stomach  and  intestine-walls  were  of  normal  firmne^  and 
thickness ;  in  both,  the  spleen  was  very  small;  in  both,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  kidney  was  beset  with  serais  cysts,  and  that  of  the  heart  with 
fat;  and  in  both  the  costal  cartilages  retained  their  softness.  In  this 
last  point,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  HaUer's  and 
Dr.  Keill's  cases  resemble  that  of  John  Pratt.  Dr.  KeilFscaae  afibrds 
a  yet  more  perfect  parallel  by  the  state  of  the  right  kidney,  of  the 
spleen,  and  of  the  pigment-spotted  lungs.  In  this  last  point,  as  in 
that  of  the  condition  of  the  testes,  Parr  differed  from  Pratt 

Dr.  Holyoke  has  left  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  sensation  of  fluc- 
tuation within  his  head,  which  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence  of  what 
has  been  called  hydrocephalus  ex  vcicuo.  The  ^post-mortem  exami- 
nation verified  his  diagnosis.  In  this  point,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
]>igmentary  deposit  iu  the  lungs,  in  those  of  abundant  deposit  of  fat 
iMund  the  heart,  of  bloodlessness  of  the  scalp,  of  widened  cerebral 
fissures,  and  of  cysts  upon  the  kidney's  surface,  the  case  I  have  here 
recorded  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Holyoke. 

None  of  the  appearances  recorded  in  the  post-mortem  of  John  Pratt 
are  inconsistent  with  the  claim  he  made  to  the  age  of  106;  the  many 

*  Homphiy  on  the  Ham&Q  Skeletoo,  p.  58. 
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points, .  indeed,  in  which  they  resemble  the  appearances  noted  in 
persons  undoubtedly  centenarian,  may,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
many,  lend  some  probability  to  it.  Taken  singly  they  have  little 
weight,  their  evidence  is  cumulative.  Perhaps  even  standing  alone, 
the  diminution  of  the  mass  of  the  .blood  and  of  the  blood-making 
organs — ^the  spleen  and  the  mesenteric  glands — may  be  considered  as 
some  proof  of  great  age. 

The  dilatation  of  the  aorta  and  the  outgrowing  of  the  prostate  are 
frequently,  yet  not  constantly  nor  exclusively,  noticeable  senile  changes. 
The  pathological  alterations  which  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys 
had  undergone  impair  any  evidence  which  might  possibly  have  been 
based  upon  their  weights. 

The  pancreas  I  did  not  weigh,  through  inadvertence.*  Many  other 
omissions  will  be  noted  in  my  account  of  this  examination ;  some, 
however,  such  as  that  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  were  owing,  not  to 
inadvertence,  but  to  other  causes  which  I  need  not  specify. 

*  I  may  say  that  M.  Durand-Fardel  is  wrong  in  saying  (I.  o.  p.  xxi.)  '*  Le  pancreas 
est,  snivant  Canstatt^  de  toutea  lea  glandes  oelle  dont  la  metamorphose  atrophiqae 
n*o\xerre  U  plus  aouveni  cbes  les  yieillards."  Ganatatt's  words  are,  '*  Atrophische 
Verwandlang  in  hohen  Alter  nieht  teUtn  igt"  (Tome  i.  p.  69.)  This  correction  may, 
I  hope,  save  some  one  certain  trouble,  which  M.  Dorand-Fardel's  erroneous  statement 
caused  me  to  undertake. 
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OB  CEIXS. 

(h  ike  Embffologieai  FommdatiiM  of  the  Ml  Theory, — Ph)fe88or  Remak* 
complains  that  either  his  works  ha?e  not  been  properW  used,  or  quoted  unaa- 
tisfactorilj,  bat  he  has  abstained  from  controversy.  He  makes  an  exception 
as  to  the  es^ay  of  Professor  Max  Schultze,  of  Bonn,  who  has  tried  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  prevuling  doctrine  of  cells  which  Professor  Remak 
assisted  in  laying.  He  sa^rs,  *'  I  will  onl^  observe  that  I  think  it  hazardous  to 
call  the  cells  *  organisms/  masmuch  as  this  name  shonld  certainly  be  reserved 
for  those  organic  existences  which  have  a  greater  independence  than  has  been 
proved  to  belong  to  the  animal  cells.  In  m j  opinion  the  ceUs  are  not  eUwtemUtry 
organUwu,  but  organited  demenU,  in  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  germ  arranges 
itself,  and  which  then  assume  various  organisations,  bj  which  thej  either  keep 
the  lower  (vegetable)  grade  of  cell  form,  or,  bj  processes  and  wall  substances, 
display  higher  (animal)  organixations  (nerve-nbres,  muscular  fibres,  elastic 
fibres,  connective  tissue).  As  to  time,  the  cells  are  primarr,  and  fibre-forma- 
tions  secondary.  According  to  physiological  value,  almost  tne  reverse  obtains, 
if  we  except  the  ganglion  cells,  whose  reference  to  embiro  cells  is  certainly  at 
once  deduced  from  my  observations  on  the  spinal  gangua  of  Uie  tadpole,  out 
stiU  as  yet  wants  direct  proof.  To  deny  to  tne  procesaes  and  wall-formations 
of  the  ceUs  all  independence  would  be  certainly  too  much  to  say.  KoUiker 
has  just  shown  (*  Development  of  Connective  Tissues,'  Wiirsburg,  1861)  that 
elastic  fibres  reallv  develope  themselves  out  of  wall-substance,  and  1  myself 
must  observe  empnatically,  that  the  beautiful  incasings,  which  we  admire  in 
the  costal  cartilaees,  for  instance,  are  not  at  all  observed  in  the  apparently 
homogeneous  wall-substance  of  young  animals.  All  this  rather  inclines  us  to 
reduce  the  supremacy  of  the  cefis,  than  to  consolidate  it>  as  well  as  to  direct 
attention  to  the  unformed  constituents  of  the  body,  among  which  the  liquor 
sanguiius  especially  could  hardly  perhajM  carry  on  a  chemical  life  merely  de- 
pendent on  cells,  in  short,  it  would  be  time  to  return  to  a  humoral  physiology 
refined  by  the  cell  theoiy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contest  about  the  cell 
membrane  really  should  lead  us  to  discover  the  finer  structures  of  the  proto- 
plasma  and  of  the  wall-substances  in  the  difierent  tissues,  this  would  be  a  great 
gain.    The  nerve-fibres  would  require,  indeed,  our  first  attention.    On  this 

*  Arohiv  f Or  Anat,  Phya.  and  wiaaaaefaaft.  HedidiH  1862,  p.  280. 
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subject  I  would  observe,  that  as  lonff  ago  as  in  the  year  1837  ('Anatomical 
Observations,'  1838),  1  observed  in  the  axis  cylinder,  and  later  (in  1852,  in 
the  '  Reports  of  the  Convention  of  Naturalists  of  Wiesbaden,'  and  in  1863,  in 
the  '  Reports  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin')  in  the  ganglion  cells  also, 
a  complicated  fibrous  structure  which  ought  to  be  followed  up." 

KSRVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Spinal  Nervei.^^ln  continuation  of  former  papers.  Professor  E.  Reissner^  of 
Dorpat,  now  gives  us*  the  results  of  his  investigations  "  concerning  the  roots 
of  the  human  spinal  nerves.  When  I  review  my  investigations,  I  nnd,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  or  their  separate  divisions,  which 
appear  disunited  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  only  later  unite  into  a  root,  enve- 
loped in  a  common  sheath  of  areolar  tissue,  are  split  into  lareer  or  smaller 
bundles  by  continuations  proceeding  from  it,  as  in  toe  case  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve.  Ine  secondary  sheaths  on  the  posterior  roots  are  particularly  strong, 
or,  to  express  it  differentlv,  the  divisions  of  the  posterior  roots  do  not  in  most 
cases  unite  so  completely  as  those  of  the  others,  but  they  remain  in  part 
isolated.  In  the  general  and  the  secondary  sheaths,  we  find  here  and  there,  but 
sparindy  altogether,  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  nave  been  described,  of  the  neurilemma  of  the  fibres  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve. 

*'  As  to  tiie  am^earance  of  the  nerve-fibres,  seen  in  section,  I  have  little  to 
add  after  what  I  have  said  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  Of  no  little  interest, 
however,  are  Ihe  difierences  in  the  diameters  of  the  fibres.  Here  it  b  not  in- 
different to  which  region  of  the  spinal  cord  the  roots  of  the  nerves  belong. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  cervical  and  lumbar  nerves.  If  we  compare  the  section 
of  an  anterior  root  of  these  nerves  with  that  of  a  posterior  one,  we  shall,  even 
with  low  powers,  recognise  a  remarkable  difference ;  the  anterior  roots  in  tlie 
disposition  of  their  nerve-fibres  cut  across  present  a  uniform  aspect,  whilst  the 
posterior  roots  appear  spotted.  In  preparations  which  have  been  treated  with 
carmine,  the  spots,  spread  over  a  wnole  cross  section  in  tolerably  equid  pro- 
portions, have  an  intensely  red  appearance.  If  we  now  employ  a  stronger 
power,  it  is  seen  that  the  spots  are  bvndles  of  fine  fibres — i.e.,  nerve  fibres. 
Such  fibres  are  not  wanting  in  the  anterior  roots,  but  in  them  they  do  not  lie 
toother  in  bundles,  but  are  found  only  in  an  isolated  manner,  and  are  therefore 
quite  overlooked  with  low  powers.  In  the  anterior  roots,  the  diameter  of  the 
stoutest  fibres,  according  to  measurements  of  sections,  amounts  to  0  0200<— 
0*0230  mm.,  but  such  fibres  are  on  the  whole  few ;  most  of  the  broad  fibres 
have  a  diameter  of  0*0152 — 0*0180  mm.;  the  finest  fibres  are  in  breadth 

0*0020 — 0  0040  mm In  the  posterior  roots  the  broad  fibres  are  neither 

geuerallv  nor  in  the  most  extreme  case  more  delicate  than  the  corresponding 
fibres  of  the  anterior  roots ;  indeed,  here  and  there  I  have  met  with  fibres 
which  were  even  somewhat  broader  than  the  broadest  fibres  of  the  anterior 

roots,  whilst  their  diameter  rises  up  to  0*0260  mm The  dorsal  nerves 

do  not  correspond  to  the  circumstances  just  described,  in  that  their  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  do  not  show  the  same  differences.  The  anterior  roots  are 
much  more  like  the  posterior  in  their  composition ;  the  former  then  appear  in 
sections,  with  weak  powers,  spotted  like  the  latter,  and,  as  higher  powers  un- 
doubtedly show,  contain  juSt  as  many  fine  fibres  as  the  posterior  roots,  perhaps 
sometimes  even  more. 

"  The  following  are  the  chief  points  shown  by  my  considerations : — 

"  1.  The  broad  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
have  an  equal  diameter. 

*  Archlv  fUr  Anat.,  Phys.  and  wisaenehaft.  Medicm.  1862,  p.  125. 
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'*8.  A  greater  number  of  fine  fibres  forms  no  general  character  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nenres. 

"  S.  The  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerres  are  distinguisbed  from  those  of 
the  other  spinal  nenres,  bj  their  possessing  at  least  as  manj  fine  fibres  as  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nenres. 

"  4.  The  fine  fibres  appear  in  bundles,  in  an  isolated  manner,  in  both  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  posterior  spinal  and  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
dorsal  nenres." 

On  ike  Olamd'like  Katun  of  ike  io-calied  Inier^eartdid  Ofrngliam, — ^Dr. 
Loschka,*  of  Tiibingen,  sars  of  this  structure  that  "it  is  its  cavernous 
character,  like  that  of  gland,  which  in  various  number  and  size,  principallj 
makes  up  those  little  roundish  lumps  which,  even  with  low  magnifying  powers, 
become  visible  in  specimens  thinly  spread  out.  Most  of  them  possess  a 
thick  walL  which  has  for  its  foundation  a  structureless  membrane  firmlj  con- 
nected with  the  contents,  and  which  can  be  isolated  onij  with  difficulty.  On 
its  outside  is  extended  a  layer  of  finely-striated  connective  substance,  in  which 
are  strewn  numberless,  oblong  nuclei  of  a  dark  contour.  It  is  this  same  acci- 
dental envelope  which  connects  the  sroups  of  gland  formations  together  into 
grannlatiom,  being  bounded  extemafly  by  the  loose  stroma.  Respecting  the 
form  of  the  siand-like  component  parU,  we  may  make  out  two  types — that  is 
to  say,  rounaish  vesicles  and  tubes.  The  vetielet  are  sometimes  perfectly  sphe- 
rical, at  others,  of  an  elonnted  form,  or  they  are  shaped  like  a  knot  or  con- 
tracted like  an  hour-glass,  &c.  The  iubet  also  offer  not  leas  varying  forms, 
being  either  cylindrical  or  indented  here  and  there,  divided  quite  smiply  or 
forked,  and  oi  very  unequal  lensths.  They  have  very  seldom  a  lengthened 
course,  but  are  generally  curved  in  various  ways,  and  thrust  between  the 
vesicles  without  any  determinate  order.  The  eoiUent$  of  these  hollow  formations 
are  tolerably  consistent  and  firmly  connected  with  the  parietes.  With  this 
it  is  consonant  that  the  hollow  formations  cannot  easily  be  made  to  burst.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  is  alwavs  able,  by  pulling  to  pieces  one  of  the  specimens 
carefully  with  needles,  to  oDtain  them  pretty  much  alone.  However,  it  is  much 
more  worth  while  and  to  the  purpose  to  view  the  contents  in  iiim,  which  can  be 
done  verr  easily  in  thin  slices  of  such  preparations  having  been  hardened  a 
little  by  being  put  into  thin  chromic  acid. 

"  In  most  of  the  hoUow  formations  appear  numerous  formed  elements.  Many 
hold  smaller  vesicles,  possessing  veiy  tnin  walls,  enclosed,  howerer,  form-ele- 
ments, not  distinguished  from  those  which  freely  appear  bv  the  side  of  them, 
or  compose  the  entire  contents  of  other  hollow  formations.  Tnese  form-elements, 
however,  are  partly  delicate  moleeuUt,  among  which  many  are  distin^ished  by 
sharp  dark  oontours,  and  by  a  fat-like  brilliancy,  partly  naked  nuclei  as  well  as 
cells  of  various  forms.  The  nuclei  commonly  nave  a  roundish  form ;  they  are 
partly  altogether  homoffeneous  and  bright,  partly  granulated,  and  generallv 
furnished  with  a  nucleolus.  Of  the  celu,  most  of  them  are  longish,  rounds 
manv  polyipnal,  or  abo  of  no  regular  shape.  Sometimes  I  found  cells  in  this 
or  that  vesicle,  which  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  cylinder  epithe- 
lium, having  shown  also,  especiallv  at  the  free  end,  a  kind  of  Batalsaum,  Not- 
withstanding all  my  attempts,  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  demonstrate 
any  undoubted  ciliated  cells,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  some 
chromic  acid  preparations,  I  have  found  conical  cells,  on  the  thick  end  of  which 
there  appeared  accessories  which  reminded  me  of  adherent  cilia.  In  the  cells 
is  found,  without  exception,  a  distinct  nucleus,  by  the  side  of  which  single 
larger,  dark  elementary  mnules  freouently  strike  us ;  as  for  the  rest,  the 
cellular  contents  are  finely  granulated,  more  rarely  so  homogeneous^  that  it 

•  Anshiv  fttr  Anat,  Phys.  nnd  wiasansobaft.  Medlein,  1862,  p.  405. 
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should  give  a  hyaline  appearance.  With  regard  to  the  arran^ment  of  the 
cells  in  general,  one  may  say  that  it  is  everywhere  without  a  rule.  Neverthe- 
less, we  frequently  meet  with  vesicles  in  whfch  the  cells  roost  advanced  towards 
the  periphery  are  spread  out  in  the  manner  of  an  epithelium.  Such  cell-ele- 
ments and  nuclei  are,  however,  not  exclusively  found  within  the  gland-like 
hollow  formations,  but  are  here  and  there  also  isolated,  or  lying  in  groups 
together,  strewed  freely  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ  or  between  these  hollow 
formations." 

Of  the  bloodvessels  the  author  says,  "Hitherto  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  view  a  capillary  net  which  one  might  have  ascribed  to  the  hollow 
formations  alone." 

Concenune;  the  nerves  he  says,  "  Hitherto,  as  far  as  mj  investigations  extend, 
only  those  fibres  descending  from  the  uppermost  cervical  ganglion  enter  into 
connexion,  from  the  plexus  intercaroticus,  with  the  mass  of  the  so-called  gang- 
lion intercaroticum,  which  obtain  their  extension  as  '  rami  vaso  motorii '  on  the 
external  carotid  and  its  branches.  In  the  substance  of  the  organ,  the  small 
nerves  are  immediately  expanded  into  a  formal  network,  in  which  the  hollow 
formations  are  partly  m  some  measure  sunk.  The  small  nerves  attain  there 
such  fineness  that  sometimes  they  consist  only  of  one  or  of  single  primitive 
fibres.  These  fine  nerves  possess  a  strikingly  thick  appearance,  actually 
broken  up,  interlaced  with  oblong  nuclei,  not  rarely  streaked  lengthways,  or 
even  in  band-like  streaks,  without  doubt  identical  with  the  fibres  of  Remak 
so-called." 

Oft  the  Peripheral  Extremitiet  of  the  Motor  Nervee. — Kiihne's  investigations 
on  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles  led  Kolliker*  also 
for  his  part  to  investigate  the  matter ;  he  arrived,  however,  at  results  differing 
considerably  from  those  of  Kiihne.  In  the  first  place,  he  found  that  the  dark- 
edged  nerve- fibre,  without  laying  aside  its  sheatn,  enters  the  muscle,  so  that 
the  pale  terminal  fibres  are  not  merely  axis-cylinders,  but  prolongations  both 
of  tne  contents  and  of  the  envelope.  Moreover,  the  pale  terminal  ramifica- 
tions outwardly  are  furnished  to  the  muscular  fibres,  that  is,  to  the  sarcolemma, 
and  not,  as  Kiihne  finds,  to  the  fibres ;  and  the  formations  described  by  Kiihne 
as  terminal  knobs  in  the  interior  of  the  muscle  are  said  to  be  only  the  nuclei 
of  the  envelopes ;  the  real  termination  of  the  pale  terminal  fibres  takes  place 
hj  free  narrowed  offsets.  In  the  muscles,  Kolliker  also  distinguishes  the  sen- 
sitive nerve-tubes  as  numerous  pale  nucleated  fibres  which  arise  in  the  fine 
dark-edged  tubes  of  Reichert,  extending  themselves  pai-ticalarlv  on  the  free 
surfaces  of  the  muscles  in  larger  extent,  and  terminating  freelv  with  auite 
fine  ends.  The  stem  fibres  of  these  sensitive  fibres  are  toleraoly  broaa,  so 
that  even  here  in  the  terminal  expansion  a  considerable  narrowing  takes  place. 
In  winter,  Kolliker  found  peculiar  nerve-coib,  in  small  number,  in  the  muscles, 
which  lie  on  slight  enlargements  of  the  muscle-fibres.  In  these  enlargements 
the  muscle-fibre  is  split  into  from  three  to  seven  fine  fibres,  which  Kolliker, 
alon^  with  Weismann,  considers  as  the  results  of  a  division  lengthways  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  muscle-fibres.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  division  length- 
ways of  a  muscle-fibre  the  neive- terminations  also  increase,  extending  themselves 
on  the  same,  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  the  part  fibres  to  receive  their 
nerve-ends;  thus  originate  the  nerve-coils  in  question.  The  nerve-tubes  of 
the  coil  pass  between  the  fine  fibres  of  the  enlargement  of  the  apparently  simple 
coarser  fibre. 

Nertee  of  the  Cornea. — Kuhnef  has  made  microscopical  and  experimental 
observations  on  the  nerve-fibres  which  pass  into  the  cornea.  The  object  was 
the  frog.    The  observations  are  the  following : — ^After  the  nerves  have  entered 

•  Medizinische  Jahrbacher,  p.  95.    Wien,  1862.  f  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  have  reached  the  tisane  of  the  organ,  ther  lose 
their  mrauUa  and  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  All  these  nerve-fibres  diviae  re- 
peatedly before  they  reach  their  real  end.  The  division  diiferB  from  other 
nerve  (uvisions.  A  number  of  fine  fibres  leave  the  primitive  fibres  at  a  right 
angle,  witliont  any  loss  of  volume  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  aiis-cylin- 
ders  which  finally  proceed  from  the  division  become  somewhat  granular,  and 
hold  together  without  interference  with  the  protoplasma  filaments  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  cornea.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  corpuscle  which  is  not 
connected  with  nerves  directly  or  indirectly.  The  nerves  are  motor;  the 
corpuscles  are  made  to  change  their  form  by  induction  blows.  The  same 
occurs  on  the  irritation  of  the  under  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  corpuscles 
oolleot  around  a  nudeua. 

OanglioH  on  the  Hvpofflaual  Nerve. — A.  Vulpian^  has  hbtologicallv  examined, 
in  dogs  and  cats,  the  ganglion  found  by  Meyer  in  1833  on  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  in  several  animals,  and  exceptionally  only  in  man.  The  fine  radical 
filaments  which  this  ganglion  possesses  represents  the  posterior  root  of  the 
soinal  nerves ;  it  arises  from  the  posterior  lateral  surface  of  the  medulla 
oblou^ata»  and  supplies  sensitive  fibres  to  the  mainly  motor  nerves.  The 
ganglia  cells  are  very  probably  throuffhout  unipolar,  such  as,  by  several  in- 
vestigators, are  assumed  for  all  spiniu  ganglia.  The  investigations  of  Luschka 
on  the  origin  of  the  sensitive  fibres,  which  the  hypoglossal  in  man  also  con- 
tain, appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  author. 

MUSCULAB  8T8TE1I. 

On  ike  Development  of  Striped  Mutenlar  Fibre. — T.  E.  Schnkef  eives  the 
results  of  iuvestigations,  made  in  the  summer  of  18G1,  on  the  tadpole,  &c. 
He  first  considers,  "  How  does  the  cross-stripned  substance  originate  P — After 
that,  in  those  cells  yet  thickly  occupied  with  strongly  refracting  vitelline 
lamellsD  (germ-nuclei)  of  the  middle  germ  membrane  out  of  which  the  muscles 
are  to  be  formed,  the  vitelline  lameOse  are  for  the  most  part  reabsorbed,  a 
fiuel  V  granulated  substance  having  taken  their  place,  and,  at  least  in  the  mater 
numoer  of  the  Batrachians,  out  of  the  originally  single  nucleus  bv  dimion 
several  have  arisen,  we  observe,  already  in  fresh  cells,  but,  better  stiU,  in  cells 
which  have  been  hardened  one  or  two  days  in  a  one  or  two  per  cent,  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  for  the  first  time  the  appearance  of  the  striped  sub- 
stance, in  the  form  of  a  titigle  fibril,  always  appearing  on  one  (the  outer:) 
side  of  the  cell,  which  entirely  corresponds  to  that  founa  in  the  fully  developed 
muscle.  I  would  lav  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  at  first  there  is  found  a 
fibril  completely  and  sharply  defined  as  to  the  rest  of  the  protoplasma,  as 
opposed  to  the  statement  of  Kemak  that  immediately  a '  bright,  homo^neous  (?) 
cross- striped'  layer  of  muscle  substance,  and  indeed,  as  the  illustrations  show, 
not  (juite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  protoplasms,  appears. 

"  The  same  condition  I  have  observed  later ;  for  instance,  in  the  muscle- 
cells  formed  at  the  extremities ;  and  particularly  on  that  account  it  appears  to 
me  so  important,  because  thus  the  morphological  existence  and  independence 
of  the  fibril,  which  is  so  often  condemned  as  an  artificial  product,  is  secured. 
I  said  above  that  the  first  fibril  always  appeared  on  the  one  side  of  the  cell. 
The  question  is  now,  whether  it  origmates  within  or  without  the  cell  P  Kemak 
gives  the  following  opinion  :  '  The  cross-striped  layer  appears  to  be  deposited 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-membrane.'  He  therefore  assumes  that  there 
is  in  these  young  cells  already  a  real  cell-membrane  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  perceive  on  the  exterior  of  the  first  fibril  any  parti- 

*  MedisiniBehe  Jabrbtlcher,  p.  94.    Wien,  1862. 
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cular  membrane.  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  its  extreme  fineness  or  imper- 
ceptible difference  from  tne  protoplasma.  If  even  thus  early  a  membrane  is 
in  existence  (a  question  certainly  of  small  importance  if  we  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  which  is  certainly  pretty  much  taken  up,  and  rightly,  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  membrane  in  animal  embryo  cells— namely,  that  being  at 
first  altogether  absent,  it  is  only  formed  by  a  gradual  hardening  of  the  exterior 
layer  of  protoplasma),  then  decidedly  the  fibril,  as  Remak  states,  lies  closely 
at  its  inner  side ;  if  there  is  yet  no  membrane  existing,  then  the  fibril  itself, 
imbedded  on  three  sides  in  the  protoplasma  of  the  cell,  forms  a  part  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  cell,  but  is  by  no  means,  as  we  mieht  easily  imagine  from 
some  of  the  representations,  a  deposit  outwardly  on  the  peripnery  of  the  cell, 
just  as,  perhaps,  one  may  understand  the  lid  membranes,  so-called,  of  certain 
epithelial  cells.  That  this  is  not  really  so  we  perceiye  in  these  particular  cells, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  roll  along  over  the  object-bearer,  as  also  more  especially 
in  further  developed  specimens,  in  which  one  can  see  protoplasma  almost  regu- 
larly around  the  whole  fibril  bundle,  which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  fibrils 
were  deposited  without  a  cell,  on  its  outer  side.  Besides  this  first  fibril  there 
now  immediately  arises  a  second  one,  likewise  in  the  periphery  of  the  cell,  and 
indeed  it  lies  mostly  in  its  whole  length  close  to  the  firit ;  only  in  the  young 
muscle-s  being  formed  later,  in  the  extremities,  for  instance,  I  have  sometimes 
found  them  iyins  further  apart.  To  the  second  after  it  a  third  fibril  is  laid 
still  in  the  peripnery  of  the  cell,  and  so  on,  whilst  now  also,  at  the  same  time, 
there  follows  a  production  of  fibrils  towards  within,  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
In  this  manner  arise  half-channeb  composed  of  fibrils,  in  the  lumen  of  which 
the  finely  granulated  protoplasma  with  its  nuclei  is  found ;  still,  however,  the 
definition  of  the  fibrils  towards  the  protoplasma  remains  perfectly  sharp.  Now 
whilst  the  fibrils  multiply  until  they  gradually  fill  up  the  whole  cylinder,  the 
nuclei  are  variously  divided,  and  get  partly  between  the  fibrils,  so  as  to  form 
here,  with  the  remains  of  the  protoplasma,  the  so-called  muscle-corpuscles; 
and  partly  they  remain  between  the  sarcolemma  and  the  fibrils  formed  in  the 
meanwhile,  bemg  placed  close  to  the  former. 

"  Does  the  primitive  muscular  bundle  begin  from  one  cell  or  not  ? — If  in 
the  muscular  system  of  the  body  or  tail  of  naked  amphibious  animals  or  fishes, 
whose  primitive  muscular  bundles  it  is  known  are  exactly  bounded  at  both 
ends  by  the  septa  of  connective  tissue,  we  should  find  muscle-cells  whose 
len^h  would  be  equal  to  their  vertebral  segments  determined  by  the  septa, 
witn  tendinous  origins  at  both  ends,  and  with  only  one  nucleus,  then  the 
question  would  be  aecided  in  favour  of  the  view  of  Kemak  and  Kolliker.  lu 
point  of  fact,  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  many  such  cells  in  the  muscular 
system  of  the  body  and  tail,  not,  certainly,  in  Kana  esc.  and  Bufo  cin.,  but, 
without  a  doubt,  in  Bombinator  igneus,  and  very  easily  in  the  Tritons.  Eor 
that  purpose  I  measured,  in  larvae  hardened  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  first  of  all  the  interval  of  the  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  some  accurately  marked  spot  of  the  body  or  tail,  then  cut  out 
this  part,  and  again  measured  the  length  of  the  cells  isolated  by  tearing  apart,  in 
order  to  convince  myself  that  the  parts  I  had  been  investigating,  and  whicli  gene- 
rally at  both  ends  still  allowed  of  the  recognition  of  their  tendinous  origins, 
had  also  actually  reached  from  one  septum  to  the  other.  Of  these  I  found 
certainly  most  of  them  to  have  many  nuclei ;  many,  however,  had  only  a  single 
nucleus,  commonly  a  very  large  one,  drawn  out  in  length,  and  furnished  with 
several  nucleoli,  which  evidently  had  been  hindered  by  some  circumstances 
from  passing  through  the  ordinary  division  and  multiplying  process.  Very 
well  adapted  for  these  observations  are  the  larvs  of  Tnton  tsniatus,  in  the 
living  animal  of  which  species  the  muscle-cells  furnished  with  but  one  long 
nucleus  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen. 

"  Now  as  these  young  beginnings  of  the  primitive  bundles,  furnished  with  but 
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one  nndeiu,  therefore  also  representiiig  only  one  cell,  alreadj  reacb  from  one 
septum  of  connective  tissue  to  another,  and  nave  here  their  tendinous  origins, 
Marfto's  statement,  that  the  spindle-shaped  sarooplasts  applying  tliemselves 
like  bricks,  with  their  ends  to  each  other,  are  supposed  to  grow  together, 
appears  to  be  refuted,  inasmuch  as  both  extremities  of  each  separate  cell  are 
alreadv  attached  to  the  septum  of  connective  tissue.  But  still  it  would  be 
possible,  that  the  completed  primitive  bundle  originated  not  by  formation  and 
metamorphosis,  cells  which  have  at  first  but  one  nucleus,  but  by  an  apposition 
side  by  side,  and  growing  together  of  some  of  them,  a  mode  of  origin  which 
was  asserted  by  I^vdig  and  others.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  development 
of  the  muscles  in  1  ntons  seem  to  me  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  of  remiing 
this  view.  There,  namely,  it  is  developed  differently,  as  in  the  Batrachian 
larvn,  in  the  young  mnscle-ceUs  usually  only  a  row  of  nuclei  lying  between  the 
.  fibrils,  which  jiri^dually  advance  by  the  deposition  of  new  fibrils  into  the  axis 
of  the  cylindrical  fibres.  If  now  a  primitive  muscular  bundle  should  originate 
in  a  deposition  side  by  side  of  several  such  cylinders,  then  in  sections  of  young 
primitive  bundles  we  should  often  meet  with  several  nuclei  close  to  each  other 
between  the  fibrils,  wUch,  however,  in  young  primitive  bundles,  sufficiently 
characterized  as  such  ot  their  membrane,  1  have  never  succeeded  in  finding. 
Certainly  I  sometimes  found  close  to  the  nucleus,  lying  in  the  axis,  one  or 
nriore  lying  between  the  fibrils  and  sarcolemma,  but  never  several  nuclei  side  by 
aide  between  the  fibrils. 

"According  to  this,  therefore,  the  only  possible  process  for  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  muscular  bundle  would  be  a  growing  out  of  the  above-described 
celb  already  fastened  at  both  ends  longways,  and  in  Thickness  with  contem* 
porary  increase  of  the  nuclei.  Whether  now  this  mode  of  origin,  of  a  mus- 
cular primitive  bundle,  holds  good  in  all  situations  and  in  all  animals  I  cannot 
decide,  hut  the  above  observations  appear  to  me  to  prove  its  manifestations  in 
the  muscubir  system  of  the  trunk  of  Batrachians  and  Tritons. 

"  Uow  is  the  sarcolemma  developed  ?  In  this  question  also  there  are  two  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  recognise  in  the  sarcolemma  the  membrane  of  the  eoi- 
uryonal  muscle  cell,  whilst  others  assert  that  it  is  formed  from  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  the  sarcolemma  of  the  fully- developed  mas- 
cular  fibre  consists  of  a  thin  membrane  set  with  nuclei,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  determine  the  origin  of  these  nuclei.  Are  they  nuclei  of  former 
cells  of  connective  tissue  situated  between  the  muscular  parts?  or  are  they  de- 
scendants of  the  nuclei  of  those  muscle-cells  themselves  ?  An  accurate  pur- 
suit of  the  whole  process  of  developmeut  has  convinced  me  that  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  most  probable.  Of  the  many  nuclei  sprung  from  the  division  of  the 
first  nucleus  of  the  muscle-cell  (for  difl'erent  animals  very  differently  formed, 
but  for  one  and  the  same  all  alike),  some,  as,  with  regard  to  the  Batrachians 
and  Tritons,  1  have  already  remarked,  get  between  the  fibrils,  and  are  here 
))tessed  into  a  ioucish-oval  shape;  the  others  remain  in  the  protoplasma  sor- 
rounding  the  fibrils ;  and  when  this  protoplasma  has  finally  altogether  disap- 
peared, place  themselves,  only  becoming  a  little  flatter,  ret4iin  their  roundish 
form,  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  crust  of  the  protoplasma,  which  in  the 
meanwhile  has  become  a  membrane  by  gradual  hardening,  perhaps  growing 
together  with  it.  We  shall  never  find  these  nuclei  stored  up  in  the  membrane, 
&tul  less  upon  it  from  without.  Frequently  one  may  see,  even  in  one  and  the 
tame  lengthways,  rows  in  which  the  nuclei  range  tlicmselves,  some  deposited 
between  Uie  fibrils  of  a  longish  form,  others  outside  them  between  the  fibrils 
and  the  sarcolemma  in  their  original  roundish  form.  The  cross  sections  of 
young,  primitive,  muscular  bundles,  which  are  easiW  got  from  Triton-embryos, 
also  pronounce  decisively  in  favour  of  this  view.  Here  we  always  see  the  ex- 
terior thin  layer  of  protoplasma  hardening  into  sarcolemma,  or  already  con* 
dcused,  passing  over  the  nuclei  lying  outside  the  mass  of  fibnla." 
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• 

Muscles  of  ike  Peritoneal  Folds, — ^H.  Luschka*  describes  the  situations  of  the 
organic  muscles  in  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  ;  Sue  has  already  seen  in  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  such  fasciculi  passing  directly  outwards,  and 
Madame  Boivin  in  the  Douglas  folds  of  women ;  Luschka  ^aw  the  latter  deve- 
loping themselves  from  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  by  the  side  of  the  laree 
intestine  passing  out  to  the  vicinity  of  the  second  sacrid  vertebra ;  he  caUs 
these  fibres  muse,  retractor  uteri.  At  the  boundary  of  the  large  and  small 
intestines  bordering  the  recessus  iliocascalis,  there  appears  an  iUocsecal  fold, 
also  containing  muscular  fibres. 

On  the  Development  of  Muscular  Fibre  in  Man. — In  the  '  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science'f  Lockbart  Clarke  concludes  the  observations  on  the 
development  which  he  had  begun  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  same  journal, 
iu  birds  and  mammals,  and  elsewhere,  in  a  less  complete  form,  in  the  human 
subject.  In  man,  he  says,  "from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  week  of  utero- 
gestation  is  about  the  earliest  period  at  which  this  tissue  can  be  distinguished 
with  certainty  from  some  others.  In  a  fcetus  of  three-fourths  of  an  mch  in 
length  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  consisting,  as  in  the  other  cases  described, 
of  fibres  and  nuclei  imbedded  in  a  semi-fluid,  granular  blastema.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  these  fibres,  as  in  similar  cases  already  described,  granular  processes  of 
condensed  blastema  extend  from  the  sides  or  from  around  the  nuclei ;  and  along 
the  surface  of  these  a  new  substance  forms,  until  they  become  partially  or  com- 
pletely invested.  At  first,  the  investing  substance  appears  only  on  one  side, 
in  the  form  generally  of  a  plain  band  or  fibre,  but  subsequently  is  seen  also  on 
the  other.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  distinct,  longi- 
tudinal fibrillffi,  until  the  surface  is  completely  covered ;  and  sometimes  these 
fibrillffi  are  at  once,  or  soon  after,  divided  into  particles,  which,  when  close 
together  and  on  the  same  level,  appear  as  transverse  strise.  Seen  under  a  power 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  diameters,  these  two  rows  of  particles  had  the 
appearance  of  short,  transverse  lines.  On  one  side  of  them  are  the  remains  of 
the  granular  layer  of  blastema,  ready  to  be  converted  into  another  fibrilla  or 
row  of  particles.  But  even  when  the  surface  of  the  fibre  is  perfectly  plain, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  lateral  borders,  it  may  be  resolved  into  fibrill» 
by  the  influence  of  certain  reagents,  particularly  chromic  acid. 

"The  diameter  of  the  same  fibre  varies  at  different  parts  of  its  course,  and  the 
nuclei  it  contains  are  located  at  variable  distances  from  each  other.  Some- 
times, however,  three  or  four  are  heaped  closely  together,  one  overlapping  the 
other ;  and  sometimes  two  are  in  contact  at  their  eoffes,  having  just  undergone 
the  process  of  division.  The  fibres  arrange  themselves  side  by  side,  with  the 
nuclear  enlargements  of  one  a  little  above  or  below  those  of  another,  so  that 
their  respective  curvatures  admit  of  their  lying  in  close  contact.  Sometimes 
they  may  be  seen  to  increase  in  diameter  or  iu  the  number  of  fibrillsB,  by  the 
adhesion  of  fresh  nuclei,  from  which  new  granular  processes  of  blastema  ex- 
tend along  their  edges.  Each  of  their  lateral  borders  constitutes  one  fibrilla 
or  more ;  but,  except  under  the  influence  of  chromic  acid  or  some  other  re- 
agent, it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  fibrillsB  are  resolved  into  particles  or 
granules,  which  are  in  some  cases  exceedingly  fine. 

"  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  in  the  same  foetus  differed  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  the  trunk.  The  free  nuclei  were  more  densely  crowded  together, 
but  the  granular  blastema  was  less  abundant.  All  these  bodies  gave  off  pro- 
cesses, which,  in  many  instances,  were  mere  fibres,  but  in  others  they  were 
broad  at  their  attachment'  to  one  side  or  end  of  the  nucleus,  from  which  they 
tapered  off  into  fibres,  so  as  to  present  a  funnel-shaped  appearance.  During 
the  first  formation  of  the  muscular  fibres  the  nuclei,  with  their  processes,  were 

*  Medizinische  Jahrhttcher,  p.  99.     Wien,  1862.  f  Jan.  1868,  p.  1. 
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disposed  side  bt  side.  When  formed,  ihej  were,  in  general,  more  nniformlj 
gnnalar  than  tliose  of  the  tnink,  more  varied  in  shape  and  irreg^nkr  in  hreadtli, 
and  cave  off  branches  bj  which  they  were  connected  in  a  kind  of  plexus  or 
anastomosis.  In  some  cases  theT  were  joined  together  bj  broad  expansions  of 
condensed  blastema  (something  like  the  web  in  a  frog's  foot),  in  whidi  much 
finer  branches  might  be  frequentlj  seen  in  process  of  formation.  In  the 
bundles  which  they  form  they  lie  in  such  close  apposition  that  they  appear  to 
be  almost  cemented  together.  At  the  sides  of  such  a  bundle  it  was  not  un- 
common to  find  oval  nuclei  with  processes  which  divide  into  brandies.  Some- 
times several  nuclei  appeared  to  oe  joined  toother  by  a  condensation  of  the 
intervening  blast emi^  m  which,  at  the  tame  time,  a  kind  of  plexus  of  fibres,  of 
ver^  small  but  variable  diameter,  became  developed.  In  the  heart  the 
fibnll«  were  much  more  frequently  resolved  into  particles  or  saroous  elements, 
and  therefore  the  appearances  of  transverse  stris  were  much  more  common 
than  in  the  trunk. 

"  In  fa-tuses  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  trunk  which  were  first  developed,  had  increased  considerably  in  diameter ; 
bat  many  smaller  ones  were  either  formed  or  in  process  of  formation.  Their 
increase  in  diameter  depends,  in  some  places,  partly  on  a  certain  increase  in 
the  siae  of  the  nuclei  which  thev  contain,  but  cniefiy  on  the  deposition  of  new 
layers  of  the  substance  or  the  fibrilliB  by  which  they  are  invested,  and  which, 
therefore,  extend  the  breadth  of  the  original  bordere.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances  these  new  kyera  are  deposited  nearly  equally  round  the  axis,  but  in 
many  othere  they  are  added — at  least  for  a  variable  length — more  thickly  on 
one  side ;  so  that  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  size  and  relative  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  nuclei,  the  same  fibre  may  vary  in  diameter  at  different 
parts  of  its  course.  It  is  flatter  also  in  some  parts,  and  eradually  assumes  a 
more  cylindrical  shape  and  uniform  structure  tnroughout  its  entire  thickness. 
Numerous  nuclei  lie  on  its  surface,  along  which  granular  processes  may  be  fre- 

?uently  seen  to  extend  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  foundation  of  new  fibrilbe. 
n  all  the  larger  fibres,  and  in  most  of  those  of  intermediate  size,  the  stric  are 
beautifully  marked,  but  have  often  a  different  aspect  in  different  fibres  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  fibre.  Ou  each  side  of  the  axis  there  is  commonly 
observed  a  very  remarkable  border  of  transverse  stris,  corresponding  to  tbe 
plain  lateral  bordere,  and  indicating  the  depth  of  the  fibrillation.  When  the 
grauular  aiis  has  disappeared,  and  the  fibre  throughout  is  composed  of  fibnlUe, 
and  is  therefore  of  umform  structure,  the  lateral  bands,  as  bands,  of  course 
disappear ;  while  the  nuclei,  in  many  instances,  reach  the  surface,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  unequal  deposition  of  material  around  them.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  nuclei  have  seemed  to  disappear  by  breaking  up  into  granules ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  natural  histological  change.  Up  to  the  time 
of  birth  nothing  of  importance  remains  to  be  observed." 

CARTILA.6IN01]8  SYSTEM. 

On  the  OuifieaHtm  of  ike  Byalitie  CarHlage. — ^In  a  very  long  paper*  on  this 
subject,  by  N.  Lieberkuehn,  with  nnmeroua  illustrations,  the  following  are 
briefly  the  results  arrived  at — 

The  true  bone  substance,  consisting  of  a  lamellar  matrix  with  radiated 
cavities,  in  man  and  the  mammab,  does  not  everywhere  originate  in  the 
same  manner,  but  begins  from  hyaline  (true),  as  well  as  from  the  mem- 
branous or  fibrous  cartilage,  or  from  the  ossifying  connective  substance  of  tbe 
periosteum. 

lu  the  place  of  the  hyaline  cartilaginous  tissue,  no  other  bone  substance 

*  Archiv.  fttr  Anat,  Fhys.  and  wine&chaft.  Hedicin,  lSfl2,  p.  70S. 
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ijs  e?er  placed  bnt  that  which  proceeds  from  it.  The  ossiTying  hyaline  carti- 
lage is  bat  a  stage  of  formation  of  the  bone. 

The  hyaline  cartilage  may  become  earthy,  without  advancing  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  radiated  bone  corpuscles  and  lamellar  systems ;  it  occurs  thus  in  the 
articular  cartilaees  of  mammals  and  birds,  in  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
cartilaginous  fishes.    The  matrix  thereby  undergoes  remarkable  changes. 

The  radiated  bone  corpuscles  of  the  bones  proceeding  from  hyaline  cartila^ 
arise  from  thickening  layers,  which  are  estabbshed  among  the  porous  channels 
that  are  left,  at  the  eartoy  coats  of  the  closed  cavities  of  the  cartilage ;  thus, 
by  progressive  narrowing  of  the  latter,  and  resorption  of  the  bone  substance 
advancing  further  from  tne  extremities  of  the  porous  channels. 

The  remains  of  cells  enclosed  within  the  cavities  of  the  bone,  as  to  the  bones 
originating  in  hyaline  cartilage,  are  always  the  remains  of  the  cells  of  the  carti- 
lage themselves. 

The  formation  of  true  bone  may  then  also  proceed  within  the  Haversian 
oanals  and  medullary  spaces,  from  a  substance  agreeing  with  the  ossifying 
periosteal  tissue,  if  the  original  structure  of  hyaline  cartilage  was  ossifiea,  as' 
IS  the  case  with  horns. 

The  bone  substance  ^sing  from  hyaline  cartilage  disappears  for  the  most 
part  in  hollow  bones  cRring  their  growth,  meduliary  spaces  almost  always 
taking  its  place. 

LYMPHATIC  STSTEM. 

Tke  fympkaiio  Radicles  in  the  Skin, — His*  injected  the  skin  through  fine 
superficial  punctures  with  a  granular  coloured  lime  mass ;  only  those  reticula- 
tions were  considered  to  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system,  which  were  in  con- 
nexion with  vessels,  having  valves,  which  went  into  the  deeper  parts.  In  this 
manner  were  examined  the  external  integuments  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  of  the  labia  majora  of  a  new-bom  girl,  then  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea,  of  the  larynx,  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  urethra,  of  the 
gall  bladder,  of  the  vesiculas  seminales,  and  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  then 
the  serous  coat  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs  of  new-bom  infants,  and  of  em- 
bryos, and  of  the  heart.  He  found  that  the  primary  radicles  are  absolutely 
devoid  of  their  proper  wall,  which  may  be  isolated ;  they  are  channels  lodged 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cutis,  &c. ;  he  does  not  altogether  deny  the 
connexion  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  and  the  lymphatics,  but  he 
maintains  that  such  a  connexion  is,  at  any  rate,  not  general.  As  to  the 
epithelium  described  by  Von  Aecklmgshausen,  His  does  not  come  to  any 
decision. 

OENITO^TTEIKABT  STSTEH. 

Anatomical  Researches  on  the  Innominate  Body. — ^This  structure  is  thus 
described  by  J.  A.  Giraldes.f  "The  innominate  body  is  a  rudimentary  organ 
remaining  to  adult  age,  and  placed  in  the  spermatic  cord  near  the  head  of  the 
epididymis,  in  front  of  the  bundle  of  vessels  and  in  the  sub-serous  cellular 
tissues.     Its  shapes  and  dimensions  are  very  varied,"  &c. 

"To  dissect  this  organ,  the  part  must  be  macerated  in  a  solution  of  an 
acid  which  will  render  the  epithelium  of  the  little  tubes  of  wliich  it  is  com- 
posed opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  render  transparent  the  tissues  in  which  it 
IS  placed.  Tartaric  and  citric  acids  are  those  which  are- best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

"  In  specimens  prepared  from  a  new-bom  child  by  this  method,  one  per- 
ceives, on  the  rounaed  part  of  the  cord  which  is  near  the  head  of  the  epididy- 
mis, the  existence  of  little  whitish,  rounded,  granular,  irregularly-shaped 
masses,  sometimes  assuming  a  linear  direction ;  at  other  times  they  are  miliary 

*  Medizinische  Jahrbiicher,  p.  93. 
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points,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  grouped 
,  in  one  place  or  dispersed  in  Die  length  oi  the  cord.  These  masses  are  genr^ 
rail?  formed  by  oontinnous  or  separate  tubes,  which  are  sometimes  many 
millimetres  in  length,  rolled  upon  tuemselves,  wound,  forming  spires  or  knots, 
sometimes  showing  prolongations  in  their  course,  a  kind  of  buds.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tubes  one  often  meets  with  little  vesicles  of  very  irregular  form 
and  very  variable  dimensions ;  these  sometimes  make  up  of  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  innominate  body.  The  tubes  eenerallf  measure  a  tenth  of  a 
millimetre.  By  their  scrolls,  or  by  the  spiru  direction  which  they  assume, 
they  show  very  different  appearances.  They  have  not  the  same  calibre  in  their 
whole  exteut ;  they  present  numerous  contractions  and  dilatations,  and  these 
it  is  which,  separating  themselves  from  the  principal  mass»  give  place  to 
the  formation  of  vesicles.  These  vesicles  have  dimensions  which  vary  from  a 
third  of  a  millimetre  to  two  centimetres  in  diameter.  These  dimensions  may 
be  doubled  or  Quadrupled ;  and  then  they  form  true  cysts. 

"  If  one  studies  the  tubes  and  the  vesicles  with  magnifyins  powers  of  200 
or  300  diameters,  one  perceives  that  they  are  formed  by  a  sheath  of  connec- 
tive-tissue, and  that  their  interior  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelial  cells ; 
they  contain  a  viscous  fluid,  holding  in  suspension  oily  globules  and  very  bril- 
liant grains." 

The  innominate  body,  according  to  M.  Girald^,  is  composed  of  the  remains 
of  the  Wolfian  bodies ;  representing  these,  in  man,  an  analogy  to  the  bodies 
of  Rosenmiiller.  It  is  in  these  elements  that  the  encysted  hydroceles  of  the 
cord  seem  in  the  first  place  to  form. 

PaBT  II.— FaTHOLOOICAL  MlCBOLOGT. 

Diphtkeritii  of  the  Conjunctiva, — ^This  disease  is  said  by  Jaoobson*  to  be 
characterized  by  the  transformation  of  the  conjunctival  tissue  into  a  bloodless 
yellow  grey  or  grey-white  mass,  wliich  penetrates  to  various  depths,  and  so  has 
different  appearances.  The  membranous  formation  offers  nothing  chanc- 
teristic,  but  varies  in  individual  cases.  He  describes  the  anatomy  of  a  case 
ending  in  death,  after  measles,  of  a  child  ten  months  old.  **  In  the  microsco- 
pical investigation,  the  extended  membrane  appeared  to  be  composed  of  an 
amorphous  granular  matrix,  swelling  up  in  acetic  acid.  In  this  matrix  were 
distriouted  crowded  larj^e  and  small  fat  particles,  and  separate  from  them 
there  were,  moreover,  irregular,  angular,  pale  cellular  formations  without 
nucleus,  some  of  the  size  of  the  pus-corpuscles,  and  some  smaller.  These 
might  be  considered  as  shrivelled  pus-cells  breaking  up,  and  partly  as  detached 
fibrinous  particles.  The  epithelium  was  wanting  as  far  as  the  pseudo  mem- 
brane reached:  it  was  partly  preserved  on  the  sclerotic  coniunctiva,  but 
irregularly  disposed,  dimmed,  and  very  granular ;  the  uppermost  layers  seenied 
to  be  wanting.  The  reticulation  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  of  the  submuscular  connect ive-t issue  was 
engaged  in  an  extension,  increasing  in  intensity  from  the  deeper  parts  to- 
wards the  surface ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  nearest  surrounding  parts  of  the  smaller 
arteries  and  veins  there  always  appeared  the  largest  accumulation  of  cellular 
elements.  Towards  the  surface  one  saw  a  dimming  of  the  tissue  by  mole- 
cular fat  particles,  increasing?  progressively,  and  with  it  a  decay  of  the  cellular 
elements  was  connected.  The  most  superficial  layer  appeared  irregularlj  in- 
dented, formed  of  degenerating  tissues  infiltrated 'with  granular  matter.  The 
cells  of  the  Meibomian  glands  were  almost  whoUy  free  of  fat.  On  the  tran- 
sition fold  and  the  sclerotic  part  of  the  conjunctiva  the  condition  was  nearly 
similar,  only  the  d^eneration  on  the  surface  did  not  appear  to  have  yet  taken 
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place  here,  and  therefore  the  epithelium  was  partly  preserved.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  cornea,  as  far  as  it  was  still  maintained,  showed  a  very  granular 
appearance,  hazy,  and  somewhat  brownish  in  colour;  the  layers  adjoining 
them  were  likewise  dimmed  with  little  fat  particles,  and  the  corneal  corpuscles 
showed  an  increase  of  nuclei.  In  the  ulcerating  parts  were  found  detached 
shreds  of  sloughing  corneal  iamells ;  the  increase  of  nuclei  and  the  granular 
infiltration  extended  rather  deeper." 

Postage  of  the  Echinoeoecus  with  the  Urine. — ^Two  cases  are  recorded,*  one  by 
Quiquerez,  and  the  other  by  Tomowitz.  The  microscope  showed  echinococci 
and  many  single  hooks  in  the  urine.  Both  patients  passed  the  echinococcus 
vesicles  after  having  had  violent  pains  in  the  region  of  one  or  other  kidney. 
In  the  former  case  tne  passage  of  urine  was  interrupted  by  the  larger  vesicles 
emitted.  In  both  patients  the  phenomenon  was  recurrent — the  former  was  re- 
ported as  a  case  of  recovery,  after  the  first  attack ;  but  after  some  years  the  same 
symptoms  appeared,  and  that  always  with  the  same  results ;  the  attacks  have 
become  more  and  more  frequent.  The  patient  once  passed  a  tape-worm. 
In  the  second  case,  it  is  related  that  in  the  urine  there  were  found,  be- 
sides the  echinococci  and  their  remains,  albumen,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
pus,  blood,  triple  phosphates,  urate  of  ammonia,  pavement  epithelium,  and 
mucus. 

Amyloid  Degeneration.^— 1&,  Wagner  defines  the  fatty  degeneration  as  a 
chronic,  almost  always  secondary  affection,  in  which  there  appears  in  the  tissues 
a  homogeneous,  faintly  shining,  transparent,  albuminous  substance,  showing 
the  characteristic  colour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  attacking  mostly  the 
small  arteries  and  capillaries,  causing  the  tissues  to  disappear,  diminishing  or 
abolishing  the  functions  of  the  organs,  almost  always  accompaniea  by 
marasmus,  and  incurable.  In  1 200  sections,  48  were  found  to  be  more  marked 
cases,  and,  indeed,  in  patients  with  chronic  suppurations  (16  times  suppura- 
tions of  bone,  37  suppurations  in  soft  parts,  5  times  of  both  together). 
The  scale  of  frequencv  of  the  disease  in  individual  organs  was — spleen,  liver, 
kidneys,  lymphatic  glands,  mucous  coat  of  the  intestinal  tract,  omentum, 
secondary  kidneys,  pancreas,  mucous  coat  of  the  urinary  organs,  prostate, 
tongue,  pharynx,  tonsils,  female  sexual  or^ns  (mucous  and  serous  coat, 
and  the  muscular  structure),  ovaries,  pen-  ana  endocardium,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  aorta,  thyroid  glands,  the 
bronchise,  lungs,  in  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  to  some  uterine  and  sacral 
nerves. 

A  New  Fungus  of  the  Hair  in  Man.X — Br.  Aloys  Martin,  of  Munich,  had 
under  his  care,  in  December,  1860,  two  infants,  both  girls,  with  typhus.  The 
younger,  who  had  only  a  slight  attack,  soon  recovered,  but  had  diarrhoea.  The 
author  goes  on  to  relate :  "  The  mother  pointed  out  to  me  a  spot  on  the  back 
of  the  head  of  this  child,  in  which  the  hair  (become  scanty  and  flax-like  since 
her  recovery  from  the  fever)  had  become  golden  or  yellow  red  during  the  last 
six  weeks.  The  patch  was  at  the  limit  of  the  hair  behind,  irregular  in  shape, 
two  inches  and  a  naif  broad,  by  one  and  a  quarter  verticallv.  Tlie  hair  looked 
as  if  it  was  smeared  with  a  yellow  red  pomatum ;  this  substance  appeared  to 
cling  in  little  lumps  to  the  hair.  In  the  patch,  at  one  part  of  it,  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  the  hairs  were  dropped  out  or  broken  off,  the  very  short  remains  of 
hair  that  were  left  looked  as  it  it  had  been  singed,  provided  with  black,  brown, 
or  dirty  yellow  red  ends,  in  the  bald  place,  and  remnants  of  hair,  similarly 
coloured,  were  lying  round  it  like  powder.    In  the  patch,  at  other  parts  of  it, 

*  Medizinische  Jahrbucher,  Wieo,  Heft  I  1862.  f  Ibid. 

^  Zeitschrift  f  iir  rationelle  Medicin,  Band  xiv.  p.  857. 
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the  hair  vu  thin,  and  broke  off  Terr  easily  at  a  touch  dose  to  the  toots.  The 
colour  of  the  patch  was  shaded  off.  He  supposed  it  was  a  fungus  formation, 
progressing  from  a  centre,  and  took  specimens  to  Dr.  BuhL  The  following  are 
the  results  of  the  examination. 

The  sinde  hairs,  closeW  obserred,  were  seen  to  be  towards  the  root  first 
yellow,  jcllow  red,  then  blood  red,  brown  red,  and  finally  brown  or  even  black, 
inasmuch  as  the  hair  increased  in  thickness.  Eren  with  the  naked  eje,  it 
seenied  that  the  change  of  colour  did  not  belong  to  the  hair  itself,  but  to  some 
foreign  substance.  So  the  microscope  proved  it  to  be.  Magnified  ninety  dia- 
meters, the  hair  shaft  appeared  to  be  rarioose,  with  swellings  thickened  from 
distance  to  distance  through  a  mass  round  it,  transparent  and  coloured  by  it 
yellowish  or  reddish.  In  certain  spots  one  saw  further  how  this  had  its  nai 
seat  under  the  upper  cuticle  of  the  hair,  undermined  it  and  lifted  it  off.  Orcr 
the  thicker  spots  the  epidermis  was  of  course  quite  loose  after  having  been 
rent. .  In  order  to  learn  the  real  nature  of  the  mass,  the  ordinary  magnifying 
powers  of  300 — iOO  dimensions  were  not  by  any  means  sufficient.  It  appeared 
only  punctate,  or  as  if  intermingled  with  molecular  grains.  By  the  immersion 
system  of  Ilartnak,  the  investigator  could  alone  study  the  condition  aecnratehr. 
The  ninss  consisted  of  a  structureless,  jelly-like  substance,  in  wbidi  cells  were 
imbedded.  The  smallness  of  the  cells  is  best  shown  by  saying  that,  in 
spite  of  the  high  power  used,  the  nuclei  only  consisted  of  a  dark  point.  But 
that  they  were  cells  is  clear  from  their  analogy  with  the  cells  of  the  yeast  plant 
and  other  similar  formations. 

Of  its  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  Professor  said  the  smallness  of 
the  ccllb  proved  it  to  have  been  a  fun^s.  Because  of  its  mentioned  peculiar- 
ities, perhaps  also  because  of  its  distinction  from  every  other  known  epiphyte, 
in  its  special  seat,  the  colour  and  minuteness  of  the  cells,  and  the  substuice 
connecting  them,  he  said  it  deserved  to  be  made  a  species.  He  proposed  the 
name  Zooffloea  eapi/lantm. 

It  is  mentionea,  in  conclusion,  that  germination  by  its  transference  to  pota- 
toes, apples,  &c.,  could  not  be  effected. 

The  treatment  by  simply  washing  with  soap  and  water,  after  four  weeks,  had 
not  destroyed  or  arrested  the  growth.  The  author  purposely  avoided  corrosive 
sublimate  or  arsenic.  After  some  months  the  soap-and- water  treatment  only 
had  cured  it.  The  new  grown  hair  was  even  closer  than  before.  No  trace  of 
the  fuDsrus  could  be  discovered.  The  child,  when  ill,  had  been  wn^ped  up  by 
the  mother  in  woollen  cloths  flipped  in  the  water  of  a  well,  and  toe  author 
thinks  the  fungus  may  have  been  so  brought  to  her. 


HALF-YEARLY   REPORT  ON   TOXICOLOGY,  FORENSIC 

MEDICINE,  AND  HYGIENE. 
By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Senior  PhysiciAn  to  the  Bojal  Inflrmarj  for  Diteaset  of  the  Chest 

I.  Toxicology. 

Poisoning  by  PAotpionu. — In  the  Clinical  Report  of  the  Hospital  of  Ham- 
burg for  1^61,  by  Dr.  C.  Tungee,  there  is  a  history  of  nineteen  cases  of  phos- 
phorus  poisoning.  In  all  thcbe  cases  the  poison  was  taken  intentionally,  for 
the  purpose  of  suicide,  by  persons  who  were  suffering  from  mental  distress. 

Amongst  the  symptoms  observed  in  these  cases,  the  Reporter  remarks  that 
there  were  preseatea  few  of  those  usually  ascribed  to  the  e£^ts  of  phosphorus. 
The  appearances  of  gastro-interitis  which  are  commonly  assumed  to  follow 
large  doses  were  not  offered,  nor  was  there  shown  any  indication  of  those  signs 
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of  nervous  excitement  wbicli  are  assumed  to  follow  upon  the  administration  of 
small  doses  of  the  poison.  The  first  symptoms  occurred  a  few  hours  after  the 
administration,  toa  were  usually  excited  by  the  absorption  of  foods  taken  into 
the  stomach,  especially  fluid  foods,  such  as  milk.  The  first  symptoms  werb 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  burning,  but  the  indications  of  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  were  rarely  intense,  and  there 
was  seldom  any  action  of  the  bowels,  but  more  frequently  constipation.  In 
several  cases,  during  slow  recovery,  jaundice  was  presented,  which  in  a  few 
days  abo  passed  away.  Together  with  the  external  sign  of  the  jaundice,  there 
were  indications  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  deficient  appetite,  faintness,  and 
vomiting  of  bile,  and  in  severe  cases  precordial  pain,  giddiness,  noises  in  the 
ears,  throbbings  in  the  head,  sleeplessness,  black  vomit,  and  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  containing  blood.  The  pulse  and  the  animal  temperature  showed 
very  little  deviation.  The  voice,  in  nearly  every  case,  was  low,  but  this  sign 
the  writer  pro (terly  considers  was  rather  attributable  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  sufferer  than  to  the  physical.  In  some  instances,  the  patients  gave 
evidence  of  delirium  and  coma ;  in  others,  where  the  cases  ended  fatally,  therp 
was  consciousness  up  to  the  period  of  death.  In  the  latter  examples,  the  pree- 
cordial  pain  was  most  markea,  and  there  were  signs  of  cerebral  anaemia.  The 
action  of  the  kidneys  was  irregular  and  difficult,  the  urine  was  acid,  and  rarely 
albuminous. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  taken  in  every 
case,  but  one  man  took  from  two  to  three  grains  in  an  electuary,  and  another 
half  a  scruple  in  honey.  The  active  effects  of  the  poison  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  increased  when  it  was  swallowed  in  fluids,  especially  in  warm  water 
and  milk. 

Of  the  nineteen  cases  of  poboning  fourteen  recovered ;  in  the  five  that  died, 
the  following  were  the  leading  morbid  presentations.  The  general  fact  was 
that  the  morbid  signs  were  those  of  jaundice  in  an  intense  form ;  the  liver  was 
increased  in  size.  Free  from  blood,  and  indicated  marked  fatty  change.  The 
kidneys  were  degenerated,  and  their  epithelial  structure  was  destroyed ;  ecchy- 
moses  were  observed,  and  the  blood  was  fluid,  as  in  icterus  and  in  yellow  fever ; 
there  was  also  molecular  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  emetics  were  found  to  be  the  most  useful  antidotes ; 
and  the  fbar  of  exciting  gastro-enteritis,  either  by  the  use  of  emetics  or  purga- 
tives, proved  ffroandless.  After  free  emesis,  a  purgative  was  valuable,  but 
castor  oil,  and  all  oils  had  to  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phorus in  them.  Dr.  Tilngel  believes  from  his  observations,  that  phosphorus 
does  not  readily  oxidize  in  che  stomach,  and  in  none  of  his  cases  was  there  any 
indication  of  recent  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane.  In  the  first  stages 
of  poisoning,  calcined  magnesia  was  useful.  The  paper  noticed  is  most  va- 
luable. Its  teachings  extend  beyond  the  simple  question  of  poisoning  by 
felonious  or  suicidal  intent,  into  various  questions  connected  with  general 
j)athology  and  n&tUrtll  disease. 

PoiifOnlHg  by  Laburnum  Seedi. — Dr.  John  Popham,  Physician  to  the  Cork 
^orth  Infirmary,  records  that  on  the  evening  of  August  lith,  1862,  a  number 
of  children — aboiit  ten  altogether — were  brought  to  the  infirmary  suffering  in 
various  degrees  from  the  efl^cts  of  eating  some  leguminous  seeds,  which  were 
described  by  them  as  growing  in  pods  on  trees,  &nd  of  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste.  It  was  conjectured  at  the  time,  and  verified  afterwards,  that  the  seeds 
were  those  of  the  cytisus  laburnum,  or  common  laburnum,  whose  legumes  the 
children  mistook  for  those  of  the  vetch.  Most  of  the  children  fortunately  had 
partaken  of  them  in  but  small  quantities,  being  deterred  by  their  nauseous 
taste,  and  thus  escaped  with  transient  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation;  but  one 
Utile  fellowj  about  six  years  old,  had  swallowed  tne  seeds  greedily,  and  was 
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toon  aftenrards  attacked  with  marked  signa  of  aero-Barooiic  poiaoiditf.  He 
firat  ooiDDlaioed  of  ^ddincss  and  pain  in  tbe  bead,  and  a  sensaliOD  of  afTiica>:r, 
beat,  and  constriction  in  tbe  tbroat ;  tbese  symptoms  were  apeedilj  foUoved 
by  an  excruciating  sensation  in  the  stomacb,  from  which  be  son^t  to  get  relief 
bj  rolling  on  tbe  groond  with  his  hands  pressed  to  tbe  epigastnam,  screaming 
and  kicking  violentlj.  After  a  time,  nansea  and  vomiting  came  on,  and  he 
threw  np  a  quantity  of  dark  brown  grumous  matter,  very  bitter.  1^  ben  taken 
to  tbe  hospital,  the  pains  of  the  stomach  still  continued,  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  cold,  the  face  pallid  and  anxious,  his  movements  were  agitated,  the 
pulse  rapid  and  fluttering,  the  breathing  laboured ;  he  had  slao  a  oonrulsive 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated  aod 
less  sensible  to  light.  Upon  his  admission,  heat  was  applied  to  his  stomach 
and  extremities,  ana  an  emetic  was  administered,  followed  bf  draugUts  of  warm 
water.  The  emetic  produced  free  vomiting,  and  as  the  abdomen  was  painful 
and  tympanitic,  a  turpentine  enema  was  used,  which  had  an  excellent  effect. 
Sinapisms  were  also  applied  to  the  epigastric  and  cardiac  refjpons,  and  to  the 
spine ;  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  was  given.  But  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  get  him  to  take  anything,  from  the  forcible  struggles  which  he  made, 
and  also  from  some  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  however,  he  arank  some  strong 
coffee,  which  roused  him.  After  the  pain  had  abated,  which  was  about  tvo 
hours  from  admission,  narcotic  symptoms  came  on,  the  breathii^  beoomin;^ 
slow  and  stertorous,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  shake  him  up  rougUy.  When 
thus  roused  he  was  testy  and  impatient,  answering  snappishly  and  irrelevantly, 
and  almost  instantly  relapsing  into  stupor.  By  unremitting  attention  in  re- 
sisting tbese  lapses  into  insensibility,  and  the  steady  administration  of  siimu- 
knts,  external  and  internal,  be  began  at  length  to  show  more  consciousness, 
the  animal  heat  rose,  the  pulse  became  firmer,  and  he  sunk  into  a  quiet  though 
heavy  sleep,  unbroken  till  a  late  hour  of  the  morning,  when  he  appeared  qute 
recovered,  except  being  weak  and  pale. 

Dr.  Popham  remarks  that  be  finas  but  little  notice  of  poisoning  by  labuinnro 
seeds  in  works  on  toxicology.  In  Dr.  Christison's  *  Treatise,'  a  brief  account 
IB  given  of  their  deleterious  properties,  less  from  his  own  observation  than  that 
of  others,  and  leading  him  to  cla:»s  the  Ubumum  seeds  with  the  narootico- 
acrids.  He  (Dr.  Christison)  is  inclined,  however,  to  regard  the  narcotic  as  the 
preponderating  quality.  In  two  cases  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Traill, 
the  effects  seem  to  have  been  almost  purely  narcotic.  Dr.  Popham  thinks 
that  the  above  case,  while  it  justifies  the  opinion  about  the  double  action  of 
the  poison,  places  the  symptoms  of  acriditv  in  strong  relief.  There  seems,  he 
says,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  these  seeds  are  violent  local  irritants,  capable 
of  causing  death  by  gastric  inflammation;  were  it  not  that  the  stupifviiig 
effects  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  both  from  the  poison  itself  aoif  the 
shock  from  overwhelming  pain,  tend  to  produce  more  speedy  dissolution. 

Poiwning  by  LabumMm. — Henry  Ussher,  of  Canterbury,  reports  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  laburnum.  Two  young  gentlemen,  aged  about  twelve  and  eleven 
respectively,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  health  on  the  day  of  September  3rd,  and 
returned  home  late  in  the  evening  from  an  excursion.  One  oi  them  was  taken 
seriously  ill  about  ten  f.m.  When  seen  by  Mr.  Ussher,  he  was  vomiting,  aud 
had  been  constantly  purged ;  his  pulse  was  alarmingly  weak  and  frequent,  and 
his  skin  covered  with  a  clammv  perspiration,  and  every  now  and  then  severe 
rigors  shook  his  frame ;  muscular  twitch ings  were  observable  about  the  face 
and  neck,  and  great  epigastric  pain  was  weH  marked ;  the  pupils  were  dilated, 
but  no  headache  was  present.  It  appeared  that  the  seoonu  youth  was  the 
cause  of  the  mishap,  having  made  a  small  cake,  and  seasoned  it  with  laburnum 
seeds ;  and  as  he  was  only  sick  to  a  slight  degree,  his  share  of  the  repast  must 
have  been  moderate.    The  time  between  the  use  of  the  cake  and  the  superren- 
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lion  of  the  symptoms  was  between  thirty  and  forty-five  minutes.  A  good  many 
seeds  were  vomited.  The  sufferer  was  remarkably  sleepy  and  very  cold.  He 
was  well  covered  up  with  blankets,  and  had  a  httle  weak  brandy-and-water 
when  the  stomach  was  quiet,  and  a  sinapism  at  the  seat  of  pain.  He  slept 
well,  and  the  next  morning  was  convadescent. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
Sept.  13th,  1862. 

Antidotes  for  Strychnia, — ^Professor  Ranieri  Bellini,  after  conducting  a  long 
series  of  experiments  on  poisoning  by  strychnia  and  its  salts,  arrives  at  the 
opinion,  that  the  best  antidotes  are  tannic  acid  and  tannin,  chlorine,  and  the 
tinctures  of  iodine  and  bromine.  Chlorine,  he  maintains,  attacks  the  strychnia 
even  when  it  is  diffused  through  the  system,  for  he  found  that  in  rabbits 
poisoned  with  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid,  on  being  made  to  inhale  chlorine 
gas  in  quantity,  such  as  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  kill,  the  convulsions  were 
retarded,  and  were  milder  when  they  occurred ;  death  also  was  less  rapid.  The 
author  further  observed,  that  when  strychnia  was  exhibited  with  pyrogallic 
add,  the  convulsion  was  retarded  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  by  comparison 
with  other  experiments  in  which  the  alkaloid  was  given  by  itself.  Professor 
Bellini  believes  that  this  arrest  in  symptoms  is  not  dependent  on  the  acid  acting 
chemically  on  the  strychnia,  but  only  through  the  astrinsent  effects  produced 
by  the  acid  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whereby  the  absorption 
of  the  poison  is  rendered  difficult.  The  same  author,  dwelling  on  the  frog-test 
for  strychnia,  asserts  that  this  test  is  not  to  be  trusted,  inasmuch  as  other 
poisons  produce  the  tetanic  symptoms,  although  in  a  lesser  degree.  He  adds, 
in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  antidotes  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
that  he  trusts  his  results  will  have  a  bearing  not  only  on  the  treatment  of 
strychnine  tetanus,  but  on  traumatic  and  idiopathic  tetanic  disease. — Annali  di 
CMmica,  No.  2,  Feb.  1863 ;  and  Sperimentale,  Oct.  1862. 

Case  of  Poisoning  from  the  Pollen  of  the  Common  Fellow  Tiger  Lily, — ^Dr. 
Jeffries  Wyman  read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 
(Oct.  27th)  the  following  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Warren,  of  Waltham, 
Massachusetts — 

"  Mrs.  B was  making  a  call  at  a  neighbour's,  having  with  her  a  little 

daughter  four  years  old.  Tiie  child  was  '  perfectly  well,'  the  mother  said,  and 
had  been  so.    It  played  with  another  little  girl,  and  did  not  go  out  of  the 

room  during  the  call.    The  little  girl  came  to  Mrs.  B ,  requesting  her  to 

go  and  see  Pauny,  the  name  of  the  child.  Mrs.  B- —  went,  and  found  Fanny 
rubbing  her  nose  very  violently.  Soon  there  was  a  profuse  discharge  of  mucus 
from  ihe  nose,  coloured  yellow.  The  mother  questioned  the  child,  and  ascer- 
tained that  she  had  reached  her  hand  out  of  the  window,  taken  an  anther  from 
a  tiger  lily,  and  passed  it  into  the  right  nostril.  The  child  pointed  out  the 
lily,  and  the  motner  found  just  one  anther  missing.  Mrs.  B was  parti- 
cular in  her  inquiries,  and  the  child  was  positive  in  stating  what  she  had  done. 
Yomiting  soon  followed  the  discharge  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose.  This  con- 
sisted at  first  of  chyme,  having  no  appearance  of  undigested  food,  and  was 
followed  by  vomiting  of  mucus,  coloured  yellow,  the  same  as  the  dbcharge  from 
the  nose.  The  child  then  wanted  to  ^  to  sleep.  The  mother  took  her  home, 
and  then  sent  for  me.  I  saw  her  at  six  f.h.,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  13th,  about 
an  hour  after  the  anther  was  passed  into  the  nose.  The  child  appeared  sleepy, 
but  was  easily  roused,  and  was  intelligent.  Vomiting  of  mucus,  tinged  yellow, 
occurred  while  I  was  present.  The  yellowness  did  not  seem  to  be  caused  by 
bile.  The  symptoms  did  not  seem  at  all  alarming.  Not  aware  that  the  tiger 
lily  possessed  any  poisonous  properties,  I  felt  no  anxiety,  and  went  away  after 
prescribing  remedies,  requesting  to  be  called  if  anything  new  occurred.  I  was 
sent  for  about  ten  p.m.,  four  hours  afterwards.    Evacuations  of  the  bowels  had 
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oocunred ;  at  fint,  of  natural  appeannoe,  tben  followed  dischaigcs  eoloved 
Tellow,  the  same  aa  the  vomitiiij^  and  the  discharge  from  the  noae,  and  at  kat 
oloodj  discharges.  The  Tomittng  had  occurred  oocaaioiiaUy,  and  ihia  at  last 
became  bloody.  The  child  was  dull,  sleepj,  and  Unguid.  I  prescribed  as- 
tringents, opiates  in  the  form  of  paregorio^  and  brandy-«id-water  if  the  langour 
should  increase.  I  saw  her  on  Thnrsdaj  morning.  A  dejectioiw  quite  Uoodr, 
occurred  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  am.,  and  after  that  the  dejections  were 
checked.  She  was  relieved  of  the  Tomiting.  The  child  seemed  lan^iiid,  and 
rather  sleepj ;  there  was  no  waaderiog.  The  ejes  had  a  dull,  reddish  inie^iaa. 
At  four  P.M.,  the  same  daT.  the  appearance  of  the  cliild  was  much  the  saae  as 
in  the  morning.  The  rignt  nostru  was  nearlj  dosed ;  the  aMmhrane  of  both 
nostrib  Tcry  pale.  There  was  some  discharge  of  clear,  thin  nucud.  On 
Fridaj  morning  the  child  looked  brighter.  Inere  waa  the  same  reddiah  in* 
iectionof  the  eytB,  No  urine  had  been  paased  during  the  last  twentj.four 
nount.  Slight  feverish  symptoms.  No  delirium.  At  seren  P.X.,  oa the  same  daj, 
no  mine  biid  been  parsed.  Several  dejections,  daik  coloured  and  very  offen« 
sive,  had  coqie  away.  There  was  some  fever  during  the  day,  with  alight  de> 
lirium  aud  startings,  and  also  nausea.  I  was  called  to  her  about  oae  o*ok)ck 
on  Saturday  morning.  ShoKly  before  she  had  a  large,  darii:<«Qkmred,  vei^ 
offensive  discharge,  uid  immediately  began  to  sink.  She  died  a  little  beforo 
four  o'clock,  about  fifty-nine  hours  after  passing  the  aalher  into  the  noslril.'* 
^Botim  Med.  aad  Smrg.  Jomrm^  Nor.  6ih,  IS62. 

Toxicologieml  Erpenaftnin  wiik  Tmrpeuiimt.^k  series  of  e&perimenta  have 
been  cunducted  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Liersch,  to  determine  the  effects  of  turpentine 
on  animals.  Rectified  turpentine  was  placed  in  a  wooden  chamber,  and  after 
the  vapour  wu  freely  diffused  through  the  chamber,  the  aniaaab  were  placed 
in  it,  so  much  air  belnff  admitted  that  a  light  placed  in  the  dianaber  wouki 
bum  (juietiy  and  stron^y.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
experimeatalist :— Air,  when  charged  strongly  with  turpentine  vapour,  was 
injurious  to  all  the  animals  subjected  to  it.  The  symptoms  excited  vrere  un- 
easiness, dimness,  tottering,  reeling,  want  of  power  in  the  extremities,  e^* 
ciHlly  the  hinder  ones;  convulsions,  partial  or  general;  difficult  respiration, 
and  great  rapidity  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  Death  was  produced  not  merely 
by  asphyxia,  but  by  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system.  In  two  animab,  a  cat 
and  a  rabbit,  death  followed  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour;  while  other  anisials, 
exposed  to  the  same  vapour  in  the  chamber,  recovered  on  being  brought  into 
the  air.  At  the  post-mortem,  conducted  within  an  hour  after  death  of  the  two 
animals,  the  bodies  were  rigid,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  full  of  dark 
fluid  blood.  In  the  cat,  um  pupils  were  enormouslv  dilated ;  in  the  rabbit, 
shortly  before  death,  they  were  much  contracted.  The  lungs  were  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  with  ecchymosed  spots ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  relaxed, 
and  filled  with  fluid  blood,  which  in  the  rabbit  was  dark ;  the  left  breast  waa 
contracted  and  empty.  The  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen  were  fall  of  blood;  the 
bladder  was  distended,  but  no  violet  smell  was  perceptible  in  the  nrine.  The 
author  infers  from  these  experiments  that  turpentine  vapour  is  not  so  dan- 
gerous to  inhale  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  that  it  is  not  neoeaaary, 
as  a  matter  of  police,  to  exclude  turpentine  varnish  from  the  arte. — Clmms  m 
Sckmide$  JakrbiUker,  Band  cxvii.  No  1,  1863;  and  Fikneht.  /.  Qtr.  Uti^ 
xxii.,  Oct.  1862. 

[The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Liersch  confirm  an  observation  made  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  Lancet,  two  years  ago»  to  the  effect  that  turpentine  admi- 
nbtered  rapidly  and  freely  by  the  lungs  produces  results  almoat  identical  with 
the  vspour  of  chloroform.  Some  researches  of  our  own  confirm  this  view. 
We  must,  neveKheless,  be  cautious  in  accepting  the  statement  that  the  in* 
halation  for  many  hours  daily  of  the  vapour  arising  from  turpentine  varnish  is 
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not  ultitnaielj  injurious  to  health.  We  have  direct  evidence  that  so  inhaled 
it  produces  giddiness,  deficient  appetite,  and  extreme  anemifk^  and  that  the 
system  never  bears  it  with  toieranoe.*--fi.  W.  R.] 

Poitoning  by  Veratrum  Firide.^^Dr,  Edwards,  Assistant-Physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  reccnrds  that  on  Thursdav  evening,  December  18th^ 
he  was  summoned  to  see  a  gentleman,  a  scientific  ohemist^  who  had  taken 
experimentally  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  green  hellebore  (equal  to  about 
twelve  grains  of  the  powder).  On  his  arrival,  Dr.  Edwards  found  him  sitting 
in  the  water-closet,  vomiting  into  the  pan.  His  featnres  were  sunken ;  skin 
cold,  and  covered  with  a  profuse,  clammy  sweat ;  his  pulse  Quite  imperceptible. 
He  complained  of  intense  pain  about  the  epigastrium.  The  vomited  matter 
appearea  to  consist  at  first  of  the  food  and  contents  of  the  stomacln  afterwards 
of  a  glairy  mucus.  An  ounce  and  a  half  of  pure  brandy  was  immediately 
administered,  which  at  once  checked  the  vomiting.  At  this  time  Dr.  Edwards 
was  joined  bv  the  patient's  usual  medical  attendant  (Mr.  Buxton  Shillitoe). 
The  patient  having  slightly  rallied,  was  moved  into  a  room  a  few  yards  from 
the  water-close<;  and  laid  on  a  couch  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  surface  of  the 
body  was  still  very  cold,  especially  the  extremities.  The  clammy  sweat  con<- 
tinued,  but  the  pulse  could  be  felt  indistinctly,  beating  very  feeolv  and  irre- 
gularly, forty-four  in  the  minut<e.  A  dose,  containing  sp.  ether,  sulpb.  oo.  58s., 
and  sp.  ammon.  aarom.  5J-9  was  men,  but  immediately  rejected  by  the  stomach ; 
but  some  brandy,  eiven  direct^  afterwards,  was  retained.  A  large  mustard 
poultice  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  a  hot- water  bottle  to  the  feetw 
Two  or  tliree  efforts  at  retching  afterwards  took  place :  and  he  once  or  twice 
vomited  food,  mucus,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  Warmth  gradually 
returned  to  the  surface^  and  the  pulse  became  somewhat  better  in  voTume  ana 
power.  Brandy  was  given  at  short  intervals,  and  after  about  an  hour  a  second 
dose  of  aether  and  ammonia,  which  was  retained.  The  patient  then  fell  asleep^ 
slept  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  awoke  with  the  expression,  *'  I  am 
all  right  now,"  and  appeared  comparatively  well.  There  was  no  diarrhoea 
throughout.  He  had  two  or  three  times  a  slight  return  of  the  symptoms  i 
did  not  sleep  during  the  nisht,  but  was  quite  easy,  and  the  next  morning  only 
felt  the  discomfort  arising  trom  the  mustard  poultice^  and  the  soreness  of  th€ 
muscles  caused  by  the  retching.  He  then  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
feelings  during  the  attacks ; — "  Before  taking  the  dose  of  the  tincture  I  had 
consulted  Pereira,  and,  finding  Dr.  Mead's  dose  of  the  tinct.  helleb.  ing.  to  be 
two  teaspoonfuls  twice  a  day,  and  knowing  the  green  hellebore  to  be  of  the 
same  tribe,  I  considered,  in  taking  one  t^poonful,  I  was  rather  under  than 
overdoing  it.  The  drachm  of  the  tincture  was  taken  about  half-past  four  or 
a  quarter  to  five  o'clock,  p.u.  ;  and  my  stomach  soon  afterwards  whispered 
that  I  had  admitted  a  troublesome  guest.  I  went  upstairs  and  sat  aowih 
thinking  that  a  cup  of  tea  would  set  all  right ;  but  the  uneasy  constriction  of 
the  stomach  continuing,  with  a  tendency  to  sickness,  made  me  retire  to  the 
water-closet.  The  sicSiness  once  commencing,  soon  became  alarmingly  violetiti 
with  the  roost  excruciating  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  the  pain 
extending  to  about  the  size  of  my  hand ;  the  feeling  at  the  seat  of  the  pain 
was,  that  all  the  warm  tea,  water,  &c.,  that  I  took  to  promote  the  vomitingi 
vent  under  the  pain,  making  the  constriction  more  and  more  violent.  Finding 
the  case  getting  desperate,  I  sent  off  for  medical  aid ;  the  pain  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  ejection  from  the  stomach  was  now  glairy  mucus  with  blood, 
with  running  from  the  nose  and  eves.  The  most  painful  and  profuse  cold 
sweating  now  came  on,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  became  more  and  more 
laboured.  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  presence  of  anything  like  heat  or 
constriction  of  the  throat;  my  mind  was  perfectly  calm,  and  although  I 
thought  it  more  thim  probable  that  I  should  dicj  I  did  not  feel  alarmed. 
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Hewtoff  tad  reeofBiftin^  the  Toioe  oi  one  of  mj  nedial  Irieadi  b  all  I  reool- 


lectcd  lor  mndc  time  ftltcmards.  Immaiae  circks  of  grea  eoloar  appcftd 
rMmd  the  aodle,  which,  as  vertigo  cane  on,  aad  I  doaed  mj  etes»  tuned  to 
red.  The  pain  oootinoed  excruciaiindj  at  the  pit  of  the  stomacii,  and  a  slight 
tendcncj  to  eramp  existed  vhen  my  kvt  were  tooched.  It  vaa  sane  boor  or 
nore  afterwards  when  I  awoke,  and  loood  BTself  coipTatiTel|y  welL  The 
atinc  of  the  Bustard  I  can  well  rcoolkct,  a»C  the  horror  of  bemg  forced  to 
swaQow  brandj  is  eren  now  with  me.  Mj  bowels  were  noC  at  all  acted  mL 
The  next  iDorniiig  I  took  a  dose  of  citrate  of  magnmia,  and  in  the  erenine  a 
bine  pill,  with  oolocynth,  which  relieved  mj  bowds  this  nMnung."  Dr. 
Edwards  mnariLs  that  Teratnun  riride  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  moch  osed 
in  this  ooontrr ;  but  in  America,  a  pamphlet  has  been  pablialied  on  its  cm- 
ploTBcnt,  br*  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of  M  o^m,  Jlasnchosetts ;  and  sercral 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  medical  joumab  respecting  it.  It  is  alao  de- 
scribed in  the  last  edition  of  Percira's  '  Materia  Medica,'  where  the  ^niptoms 
from  an  overdose  are  stated  to  be  predseW  those  obsenred  in  tbe  fon^gouDur 
case.  No  authenticated  case  of  poisoning  Dj  it  has  been  recorded.  The  fall 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  eight  minims. — MedUtU  Time$  mad  Gmxeite,  Jannarj  3. 
1S63. 

Tetifor  VemiriM, — ^Professor  X.  Landerer  gives  the  foUowing  test  for  the 
alkaloid  veratria.  When  veratria  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  clear 
solution  is  obtained,  which,  heated  to  boiling;  changes  its  colour  into  a  red 
Tiolet  similar  to  that  produced  bj  dissolving  in  water  permanganate  of  potassa. 
This  colour  is  permanenty  and  is  retained  for  manj  dajs.  IT  to  the  solution 
tannin  or  tannic  acid  be  added,  a  predpitate  of  tannate  of  Tcratria  b  formed. 
Moreover,  if  to  the  solution  there  be  added  a  watery  solution  of  iodine,  there 
b  formed  a  brown  precipitate,  which  b  an  ioduret  of  veratria. — Ammaii  di 
Ckimea^  No.  2.,  February,  1863. 

U$e  of  Nieotia  in  Teiamtu  and  in  PoUoming  ^  Strytknia, — ^Professor  J. 
Haughton  laid  before  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  in  1856,  some  expenments 
made  by  him  on  the  physiological  action  of  nicotb  and  strychnb  on  frogs, 
which  appear  to  show  tliat  the  action  of  these  two  alkaloids  are  antagonbtic 
to  each  other,  at  least  in  frogs.  After  reading  a  case  tdaied  by  Dr.  0*Reilly, 
in  which  an  infusion  of  tobacco  leaves  had  hoea  successfully  adminbtcicd  in  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Haughton  that  nieotia 
might  be  useful^  employed  in  tetanus  as  well  as  in  strvchma  poisoning. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  physicians  of  several  of  the  Ihiblin  Bospitab, 
Mr.  Haughton  has  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of  hb  views, 
and  in  a  communication  made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  (March 
19,  1862),  he  relates  several  cases  in  which  the  nieotia  was  used  with  advantsge. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  tetanus  following  an  extensive  and  severe  bum,  in 
which  the  nicotb  relieved  the  agouixinff  pain,  and  relaxed  the  spasms,  but  the 
patient  died  from  the  abundant  surgicu  double  pneumonia. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  idiopathic  subacute  tetanus  from  exposure  to 
cold,  in  which,  during  eleven  da^s,  26*4  grains  of  nicotb  was  given.  The 
patient  recovered.    The  alkaloid  in  thb  case  produced : 

1.  Immediate  relaxation  of  the  musdes  of  tne  abdomen,  back,  and  dii^faragm. 

2.  It  caused  cessation  of  delirium. 

3.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  to  cause  increased  cireulation,  to  the  extent 
of  ten  beats  per  minute. 

4.  It  caused  profuse  sweating,  which  exhaled  an  intolerable  odour  of  snuff, 
not  of  tobacco. 

5.  It  bad  a  tendency  to  produce  deep  sleep. 

6.  It  failed  to  control  quickly  the  adauctor  muscles  supplied  by  the  obtnrator 
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nerve;  and  even  when  the  hamstring  mnscles  gave  way,  the  adductors 
refused. 

The  third  case  was  an  attempted  suicide  with  strychnia,  in  which  an  infusion 
of  tobacco  was  given,  which  produced  vomiting  when  all  other  means  had 
failed,  and  further  counteracted  the  action  of  the  strychnia  already  absorbed. 
Mr.  Haughton  also  gives  a  brief  notice  of  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  at  Baggot  Street  Hospital,  successfully  treated  by 
nicotia. 

The  nicotia  was  given  in  doses  of  \,  1,  2,  and  2|  drops,  each  drop  contain- 
ing six-tenths  of  a  grain  of  nicotia. — Dublin  Quart,  Joum,  Med,  Science,  1862. 

The  Snakes  of  New  South  Wales,  By  Dr.  G.  Bennett.— i^tf«i/v  Fiperida. 
— The  death-adder  (Acanthopi  antartiea).  This  is  a  common  snake  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  is  highly  venomous;  indeed,  of  those  at  present  known,  full 
four-fifths  of  the  Australian  snakes  are  poisonous,  and  many  very  virulent. 
The  death-adder  is  more  frequently  found  in  dry,  sandy  situations,  and  on 
roads  and  pathways,  where,  when  coiled  up,  it  is  so  torpid  in  disposition  as 
not  readily  to  move  away.  It  is  named  "  Tammin"  by  the  aborigines  of  Yass. 
Its  body  IS  peculiarly  coloured ;  the  head  is  broad,  with  a  malignant  eye,  of  a 
vivid  yellow  colour  and  longitudinal  pupil,  imparting  to  the  reptile  a  physiog- 
nomy so  hideous  as  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  pufiT-adder  of  the  Cape,  to 
which  it  seems  to  bear  a  great  resemblance.  The  aeath-adder  is  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  composed  of  shades  of  grey, 
variegated  with  narrow  black  lines;  the  belly  is  salmon-coloured,  with  a 
reddish  tino;e.  It  measures  in  length  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  about  five 
inches  in  circumference.  Several  of  these  snakes,  dissected  by  Dr.  Bennett, 
had  frogs  and  small  birds  in  their  stomachs.  He  had  also  seen  a  full-grown 
dog  bitten  by  one  of  these  reptiles,  which  became  strongly  convubed  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Fa^iify  Elapeida. — This  family  includes  a  large  portion  of  Australian  snakes, 
all  highly  venomous.  The  black  snake  (^Pseudech^s  perphyriaeus)  is  a  verj  hand- 
some snake,  and  is  found  very  numerous  in  marshy  places,  feeding  on  frogs,  lizards, 
and  small  birds.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  glossy  black  over  the  back,  and  blood-red 
over  the  abdomen.  It.  is  usually  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length.  The  poison-fangs 
are  small;  and  many  instances  have  occurred  where  persons  bitten  by  this  reptile 
have,  after  much  drowsiness,  recovered  without  any  treatment.  The  usual 
effect  of  a  bite  from  one  of  these  reptiles  is  great  drowsiness,  the  patient 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  sleep,  as  if  poisoned  by  opium;  indeed,  the 
svmptoms  suggest  a  very  similar  treatment  to  that  adoptea  for  poisoning  by 
that  drug.  The  treatment  adopted  by  the  blacks,  in  cases  of  snake  bites,  is, 
after  sucking  the  wound,  to  keep  the  patient  running  about,  as  they  sav,  to 
prevent  him  from  sleeping,  and  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  poison;  and  we 
administer  ammonia  and  stimulants  on  the  same  principle  of  treatment.— 
Medical  Record  of  Australia,  Sept.  1st,  1862 ;  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 

Poisoning 'by  Belladonna  successfully  treated  with  Opium. — ^The  following 
case  occurred  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  was  under  the  care  of  R.  Macna- 
mara,  Esq.  A  boy,  aged  two  years  and  two  months,  was  admitted  on  Oct.  31st, 
1862,  labouring  under  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  belladonna.  The  child's 
mother  stated  that  about  half- past  nine  in  the  morning  the  child  got  into  a 
room,  in  which  there  was  a  small  pot  containinj^  extract  of  belladonna,  of 
which  the  child  must  have  taken  some,  as  she  round  his  face  and  clothes 
smeared  over  with  it.  Some  time  after  she  saw  the  child  fall,  and  then  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  wild  look  about  the  eves,  upon  which  she  took  him  to 
the  hospital  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  p.m.  The  resident  pupil  in  the  hospital 
examined  the  child,  and  found  the  pulse  strong,  the  pupils  greatly  dilated. 
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The  child  picked  and  pilled  at  his  clothes,  and  was  delirioas.  The  mollier 
bavini^  brou^t  the  pot  which  was  found  with  the  child«  the  contents  were  at 
once  recognised  to  be  extract  of  belladonna.  The  natient  was  placed  m  bed, 
aitd  an  emetic,  eonsisfing  of  stilph.  ainc.  gr.  %.,  ana  pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  vj-i  va^ 
administered.  Vomiting;  was  iinniced,  but  the  matter  vomited  had  no  trace  of 
belladonna.  Mr.  Macnamara  having  been  sent  for,  ordered  an  enema  of  ttir- 
fw>ntine  and  castor-oil  to  be  given,  which  came  away  without  anjr  »igns  of 
belbulonna  being  present  in  it.  A  short  time  after,  fire  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium  were  given ;  one  hour  later,  three  drops ;  and  two  drops  everr  subse- 
quent hour,  till  the  patient  fell  asleep,  which  was  at  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock, 
A.M.,  up  to  which  time  there  was  no  apparent  contraction  of  the  pupils.  He 
slept  quietlj  nnlil  ten  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  when  he  started  up  and 
be^^an  erring.  It  was  then  observed  for  the  first  time  that  the  pupils  had 
contracted  a  little;  he  fell  asleep  again  in  abont  five  minntes,  and  slept 
quietly  until  half- past  six  o'dock,  jlh.,  when  all  the  detirium  had  passed  awa;, 
aud  the  pupils  were  a  little  more  contracted.  He  was  well  enough  to  run 
about  the  wards  all  day.  The  next  day,  at  twelve  o'dock,  two  drops  more  of 
the  tincture  of  opium  were  given,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  be  going  on 
remarkably  well.  There  was  decided  contraction  of  the  pupils.  The  patient 
slept  soundly  during  the  nidit,  and  next  dav  he  left  the  hospital  cured. — 
DmOHm  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Seieneew,  February,  1S63. 

Poiioniug  by  Sulphuric  Arid, — ^Dr.  Edmund  Hei^nbotham,  of  Brut  on, 
Somerset,  reports  that  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  19th,  at  5.30  p.v.,  he  was  called 
to  attend  an  itinerant  draper  or  packman,  lodging  within  fifty  yards  of  Dr. 
Hcginbotbam's  own  house,  who  was  said  to  have  taken  vitriol  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  suicide.  A  dniggi:it  present  reco«;uised  the  man  as  having 
bought  three  ounces  of  spirit  of  vitriol  at  half-past  three  o'clock  that 
afternoon. 

The  patient  was  dressed,  with  the  exception  of  his  coat  and  boots,  was  Iving 
on  his  right  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  body  bent  forward,  breatKing 
slowly  and  moaning  as  from  pain ;  there  was  a  dark-brown  froth  issuinz  frotu 
the  nostrils,  and  a  discharge  of  stringy,  copper-coloured  mucus,  and  froth  was 
issuing  from  the  dependent  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  there  were  patches  of  the 
same  about  the  bea-clotbes ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  white 
and  ragsed,  and  the  tongue  presented  a  dead  white  appearance ;  there  were  no 
btaius  of  acid  on  the  face,  lips,  or  body  clothes ;  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor 
purging.  Tested  with  litmus,  the  discharge  from  the  mouth  proved  intensely 
acio,  that  from  the  nose  almost  neutral. 

The  surface  of  the  body  was  cold  and  clammy ;  the  pulse  small  and  quick ; 
he  was  roused  with  difficulty,  and  when  roused,  resisted  fiercely,  saying,  in  a 
hoarse,  muffled  voice,  "  Let  me  alone ;  let  me  die." 

Owing  to  his  violence  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  gag  him,  but  this  having 
been  done,  and  by  holding  his  nose  and  using  a  funnel,  he  was  drenched  with  a 
faif  quantity  of  magnesia  and  water ;  he  was  then  put  to  bed,  covered  with 
blankets,  and  heat  was  applied  to  the  extremities ;  but  reaction  never  took 
place ;  he  had  just  two  or  three  rigors,  and  died  collapsed  at  half-past  six,  just 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  taking  the  dose. 

Pott-morlem  examination  fourteen  hours  after  death,— fUgor  mortis  present ; 
the  body  that  of  a  well-developed,  exceedingly  muscular  man,  of  about  fifty ; 
cadaveric  lividity  of  the  depeiioent  parts  of  the  body.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  stomach  was  visible,  or  a  bluish-black  colour,  distended  with  gas,  and  the 
vessels  on  the  surface  black  and  prominent.  No  stains  on  any  of  tne  adjoining 
viscera ;  and  no  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  tongue,  larvnx,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  duodenum  were  removed  entire,  and  presented  tue  following  ap- 
pearance:— ^The  apex  of  the  tongue  had  aUnost  escaped  injury,  but  the  sides 
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and  body  were  white  and  leathery ;  iMtpillsB  prominent ;  fauoes  white ;  mucous 
roerabrane  easily  detached;  epiglottis  swollen.  (Esophagus:  mucous  meu)- 
brane  brown,  thrown  into  folas,  and  having  a  tessellated  or  worm-eaten  ap- 
pearance ;  no  breacli  of  surface  or  perforation.  The  stomach  oontained  about 
a  pint  of  thici;,  black,  tenacious,  acid  fluid,  and  was  lined  throughout  with  a 
firmly-adherent,  black,  gelatinous  coat,  which  could  be  scraped  off  with  the 
finger-nail,  but  was  not  detached  by  washing  or  rubbing.  This,  was  darkest,  at 
the  cardiac  extremity,  and  gradually  shaded  off  towaros  the  pylorus,  where  it 
becain^  brownish-black,  and  continued  getting  lighter  through  the  duodenum 
and  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  where  it  terminated  in  apparently  healthy 
intestine. 

The  action  of  the  acid  was  most  perceptible  at  the  cardiac  end,  where  the 
coats  were  extremely  thin,  but  there  was  no  perforation.  The  glands  at  the 
pyloric  extremity  slione  through  the  adventitious  coat,  and  had  the  appearance 
and  feel  of  small  tubercle ;  there  was  no  perceptible  contraction  of  the  pylorus. 
Tlie  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  Were  healthy.  The  brain  was  not 
examined. 

The  Quantity  of  acid  taken  in  this  case  was  six  drachms,  of  a  specific  gravity 
1*848,  ailuted  with  eighteen  drachms  of  water,  and  there  was  positive  proof 
that  it  was  taken  at  four  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  after. 

Dr.  Heginbotham  attributes  the  unusually  rapid  termination  of  the  case  to  tlie 
two  following  causes  : — 1.  The  acid  being  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  2.  The 
deceased  having  been  constantly  drnnk  for  the  last  week  or  more,  the  system 
was  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  not  able  to  rally  from  the  shock  necessarily 
caused  by  such  extensive  injuries  as  the  post-mortem  revealed. — Medical  Tinta 
and  Gazette,  Feb.  21st,  1863. 


II.  Hygiene. 

Food  for  the  Working  Classeg, — One  of  the  most  important  advancements  of 
sanitary  science  in  England  during  the  past  six  months  is  the  completion  of  the 
organization  in  Glasgow  of  a  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Corbett  for  supplying 
the  poorer  classes  with  good,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food,  at  depots  where 
all  tne  articles  are  sold  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  price. 

The  plan  has  worked  so  admirably  in  Glasgow,  that  its  author  wishes  to  sec 
it  extended  to  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom.    For  the  guidance  of  persons 
willing  to  undertake  the  movement  in  London,  Mr.  Corbett  considers  it. 
essential  to  keep  in  view  the  following  principles : — 

"I.  Every  establishment  or  branch  must  be  commodious,  well-lighted, 
heated,  and  ventilated,  so  as  to  be  a  successful  competitor  with  the  gin-palaces 
or  beer-shops  of  the  metropolis,  avoiding  premises  where  the  apartments  are 
numerous  and  small;  the  most  suitable  place  being  a  large  hall,  which  can  be 
fitted  up  in  the  simplest  manner. 

''2.  It  would  be  well  to  have  such  premises  or  hall  ornamented  in  a  cheap 
but  attractive  manner,  with  some  interesting  engravings,  mirrors,  &c.,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  elevating  the  working  man's  feelings,  while  his  bodilj 
wants  were  supplied.  And  it  wUl  be  at  once  apparent  that  this  trifling  ini- 
tiatory expense  would  not  even  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  remunerative 
character  of  the  undertaking. 

"  3.  The  articles  of  food  provided  must  be  few  and  simple,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
waste  which  would  arise  from  variety,  and  besides  interfere  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  arrangements,  which  is  an  essential  element  of  success. 

"  4.  It  must  be  laid  down  as  a  fixed  principle  that  every  article  purchased 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  has  been  found, 
by  Mr.  Corbett's  experience,  to  be  true  economy,  verifying  the  proverb,  '  that 
the  dearest  article  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run.' 
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**  5.  One  of  the  great  leading  features  of  the  moTement  ought  to  be  to  sKov 
working  men  how  much  comfort  they  can  enjojr  without  intoxicatiog  dnoks  of 
any  kind,  and  it  should  tlierefore  be  made  a  distinct  ire  principle  of  the  move- 
ment that  all  such  establishments  be  conducted  on  stnctlj  temperuioe  prin- 
ciples, which  will  be  a  guarantee  to  every  one  frequenting  them  of  a  propriety  of 
conduct  which  could  not  be  otherwise  secured. 

*'  6.  As  it  is  evident  that  no  such  institutions  can  either  be  permanent  or 
successful,  or  even  truly  useful,  without  the  vital  principle  of  being  thoroughly 
self  supporting,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  rule  to  decline  presents  or  gifts  of  any 
kind." 

FoisoHoms  Mtukrooms  rendered  Edible. — M.  Ginird  asserts  that  by  repeated 
experiments  on  poisons,  he  has  ascertained  the  means  by  which  mushrooms 
of  the  most  poisonous  description  can  be  rendered  wholesome.  He  had 
gathered  the  agarics  without  choice,  and  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  any 
other  points  but  their  sufficient  firmness  and  sice. 

In  the  course  of  a  mouth  he  gathered  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  poisonous  mushrooms,  such  as  Agariem  mmtcariut,  A.  emtticme  and 
tanguimeua,  OoUitu  Imridut,  B,  amratUufnu,  and  for  a  week  resolutely  ate  twice 
a-day  more  than  half  a  pound  of  these  boiled  fungi.  As  he  experienced  no 
evil  effects  from  their  consumption,  he  suspected  that  his  personal  susoeptihilitj 
to  vegetable  poisons  misht  possibly  have  been  bluntea  by  frequent  expen- 
roents,  lie  therefore  caused  all  the  members  of  his  family,  twelve  in  number, 
to  join  him  in  his  researches.  No  ill  effects  followed  ;  the  test  was  clearly 
decisive ;  and  satisfied  that  he  had  perfectly  succeeded,  he  endeavoured  to 
di&cover  the  precise  amount  of  time  and  of  liquid  necessary  to  convert  the 
roost  poisonous  mushrooms  into  innocuous  nutriment;  he  came  to  the  foUowinir 
conclusions— viz.,  that  every  pound  of  mushrooms,  cut  into  moderately  small 
pieces,  requires  two  pints  of  water,  acidulated  with  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  vinegar,  and  containing  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bay  salt.  The  mush- 
rooms should  be  macerated  for  full  two  hours  in  this  fluid,  be  well  washed,  and 
subsequently  boiled  in  water  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour ;  they  should 
then  be  taken  from  the  fire,  again  repeatedly  washed,  dried,  and  served  cither 
alone  or  as  a  condiment. — Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  October, 
1863. 

Diseaeed  Animals  need  at  Food, — The  question  of  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
diseased  animals  has  recently  formed  a  prominent  subject  of  debate.  The  facts 
are  thus  ablv  summed  up  by  Professor  Gamgee : — 

"  Before  1842,  the  mortality  amongst  farm  stock  in  this  country  was  slight, 
and  did  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  When  the  importation  of  foreign  stock  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  cattle  plagues  were  ])revailiiig  on  the  Continent,  and 
one  contagious  maladv — the  foot  and  mouth  disease — was  first  introduced.  It 
was  carried  to  the  British  Isles  bv  breeding  stock  as  early  as  1S40.  The  lung 
disease  reached  us  in  1842,  and  the  losses  Ted  to  general  alarm  and  the  institu- 
tion of  insurance  offices.  These  offices  have  been  e<«tablished  in  large  numbers 
as  mutual  and  as  proprietary  companies ;  but  notwithstanding  that  every  atten- 
tion was  paid  in  preparing  proper  tables  of  premium,  in  starting  with  a  vcrv 
large  capital,  and  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  given  them,  they  have  all 
ia&d.  Insurance  statistics  prove  that  the  general  loss  over  the  country 
amon^t  cattle  amounts  sometimes  to  seventy  per  cent.,  and  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
of  this  loss  depends  on  imported  diseases.  The  money  loss  per  annum  in  the 
United  Kingdom  varies  from  seven  to  eight  millions  sterling,  and  bv  pleuro- 
pneumonia alone  stock  to  the  value  of  between  three  and  four  millions  is 
annually  carried  off. 

"The  dairy  cows  kept  in  all  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  die  off  at  a 
rate  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  per  annum.    In  the  city  of 
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Edinburgh,  in  one  year,  1075  diseased  animals  were  slaughtered  out  of  1800 
head  of  cattle ;  of  these,  971  were  slaughtered  as  human  food  and  284  sold  as 
pigs'-meat.  In  London  alone,  the  money  loss  by  disease  amongst  dairy  stock 
amounts  to  considerably  above  80,000/.  per  annum.  The  loss  amongst  eighty- 
eight  dairymen  in  Edinburgh  amounted  to  no  less  than  12,000/.  in  one  year. 
Tne  importation  of  foreign  stock  into  this  country  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  losses  by  the  lung  plague,  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  the  sheep  pox ; 
and  the  trade  in  diseased  aninials  is  disseminating  these  plagues  and  perpetu- 
ating them  on  British  soil. 

"The  produce  of  diseased  animals  is  sold  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  dying  or  dead  cattle  are  buried.  Good 
evidence  is  supplied  to  show  that  this  produce  is  inducing  a  large  amount 
of  disease  in  man ;  but  as  no  one  buys  diseased  meat  or  milk  from  choice, 
and  is  always  defrauded  when  such  material  is  supplied,  it  is  evident  that  a 
check  shoulcl  be  put  on  the  practices  of  dishonest  traaesmen. 

**  The  contagious  maladies  might  readily  be  prevented  by  stopping  the  ad- 
inixtare  of  diseased  foreign  with  British  stock,  and  by  prohibiting  the  exposure 
of  diseased  animals  in  our  public  markets. 

"  Government  should  have  a  Veterinary  Department  in  connexion  with  the 
Privy  Council  OflBce,  through  which  all  information  as  to  diseases  amongst 
stock  at  home,  or  in  the  countries  with  which  we  trade,  should  be  m^e 
available. 

*'  All  slaughter-houses  should  have  a  professional  inspector  to  facilitate  this 
system ;  no  private  slao^htering-places  should  be  allowed ;  and  all  town  dairies 
should  be  under  a  rigid  system  of  professional  inspection."— iSb<?ki/  Science 
Review,  March  7th,  1863. 

Absinthe  and  its  Effects. — A  work  bearing  this  title  has  been  published  by 
J.  H.  Moreau,  in  which  the  author  maintains  that  absinthe  is  a  means  of  in- 
troducing alcohol  and  nothing  more.  Commencing  with  an  account  of  its 
medicinal  properties,  in  which  he  describes  it  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic, 
M.  Moreau  points  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  employed  in  visceral  conges- 
tion, and  in  dropsies  following  intermittent  fevers.  Although  endowed  with 
powerful  qualities,  it  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  regarded  as  a  narcotico-acid  poison. 
In  a  general  way,  M.  Moreau  believes  that  absinthe  is  a  mere  name  for  alcohol, 
and  that  all  the  effects  produced  by  it  are  mainly  alcoholic. 


III.  SUMMABT, 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  important  works  and  papers,  which, 
trom  want  of  space,  we  cannot  analyse : — 

On  the  Presence  of  Arsenic  id  Various  Products,  By  M.  A.  Chevalier. — 
Annates  d*Hygiene  Publique,  Jan.  1863. 

Researches  on  the  Organic  Alkalies  in  Cases  of  Poisoning,  By  M.  H. 
Gaultier  de  Chaubry.— /Airf.,  Oct.  1862. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Chloride  of  Zinc,  By  John  Ward  Cousins,  M.D.^ 
In  this  case  nearly  two  fluid  ounces  of  Burnet's  Disinfecting  Fluid  were 
swallowed  bj  an  invalid  lady,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1862.  She  lived  seven 
hours  and  died  cxmaiix^t,— -Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  18th,  1862. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Root  of  the  Arum  Caladium,  By  E.  Chairon,  M.D. 
^V  Union  Midicate,  Dec.  18th,  1862. 

Second  Report  relative  to  the  Grievances  complained  of  by  the  Journeymen 
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Bttkert,  JddrtsM&d  to  the  Principal  Seerttary  of  State /or  ike  Home  ]>efarimem(. 
By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremcnbeere. — ^The  sum  of  this  Rpport  is  to  recommend  thmt 
youths  under  eighteen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  bakehouses  later  than 
nine,  p.m^  nor  earlier  than  five,  VM.  That  bakehouses  shall  undergo  inspection 
by  proper  officers. 

Oa  Improvement  in  Celti.  By  De  Pietra  Santa,  UD.—V  Union  Midieate, 
Oct.  16th,  1861 

On  Goitre  in  Domeetie  AnimaU.  By  M.  Bldllarger.--71(i<^.,  October  ISth, 
1862. 

The  Etioloay  and  Prevention  of  TubereuloeiM.  By  P.  Gamier,  M.D.— /^u/., 
October  23rd,  1862. 

Studies,  Ptyckological  and  Medico-Legal.  By  E.  Lisle. — A  serial  oommnni- 
cation,  containing  many  useful  thoughts  and  suggestions. — Ibid.,  October  25th, 
1S62. 

On  the  Diseases  prevailing  in  ike  Hospitals  of  Paris  in  tke  Montk  ofDeeemker, 
1S62.    By  M.  LaLllier.-/W..  February  7th,  1863. 

On  tke  Innocuousness  of  Marskg  Comntries,  under  tke  Injinenee  of  Noctsantal 
Radiation  towards  tke  Planetary  Spaces,  By  Dr.  Jourdanet.— /^'a.,  Norember 
1st,  1862. 

On  tke  Dangers  presented  be  Lime  Kilns,  By  M.  A.  Chendier. — Jnnales 
d* Hygiene  Pmblique,  October,  1862. 

Preliminary  Report  on  ike  Mortality  and  Sickne*s^  tke  Folnnteer  Forces  of 
tke  United  States  Government  during  tke  present  War.  By  £.  B.  Elliott.— 
American  Medical  Monthly,  October,  1862. 

On  the  Epidemic  Influenzas  of  Iceland,  especially  tke  last  one  of  1862.  By 
John  lljaltelin,  ii.D.—Edinburgk  Medical  Journal,  February,  1863. 

On  Disease  engendered  from  Sulpkuret  of  Carbon  inkaled  in  Caoutckonc  ManU' 
factories.    By  M.  A.  Delpechs. — Annates  d* Hygiene  Publique,  January,  1863. 

Can  Conception  follow  wken  Violence  is  used?  By  E.  F.  Aniold,  M.D. 
—The  author  answers  this  question  with  a  negative ;  and  asserts  "  that  it 
is  as  impossible  for  a  woman  to  concei? e  while  under  the  influence  of  trenior, 
shock,  and  nervous  exhaustion,  as  it  would  be  for  a  roan  to  perform  the  act  of 
intercourse  while  prostrated  by  similar  agencies." — American  Mescal  Times, 
November  20th,  1862. 

Case  of  Rape  during  Sleep. ^^Edinkmrgk  Medical  Journal,  December,  1862. 

Studies  of  Abortion.  By  H.  R.  Storer,  M.D.— An  excellent  paper,  the  first 
of  a  series,  and  havinsr  reference  particularly  to  the  frequency  of  abortion  in 
cases  not  criminal. — Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  February  Sth,  1S63. 

Studies  of  Infanticide  and  Concealed  or  Simulated  Pregnancy.  By  £. 
Toulmoucbe,  M.D. — Annates  d Hygiene  Publique,  October,  lo62. 

I/tftuenre  of  Slow  Mercurial  Poisoning  upon  tke  Product  of  Conception^  By 
M.  LM. — Ibid.,  and  Joum.  de  Ckem.  MSd.,  August,  1862. 

On  Cooling  of  the  Body  after  Deatk.  By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.A., 
Vi.iy.— Medical  Critic  and  Psychological  Journal,  January,  1863. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Donelly,  Acquitted  on  the  ground  of  Inemmty. 
By  11  ugh  XjQi^w^— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Feb.,  1863. 

On  Marriages  of  Consanguinity,  and  ike  Dangers  consequent  on  tkem.  Bt 
F.  Devay,  U.U.^ Gazette  Midicale  de  Lyons,  Oa.  16,  1862,  and  Nov.  1,  1862. 

Moral  Insunity  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Acts.  By  J.  Parigot,  M.D.— .<<«m- 
can  Medical  Monthly,  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1862. 
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Om  SpintualuM  as  a  Caute  of  Menial  Miemtiion,  By  M.  Philibert  Barlet. — 
Gazeiie  MSdicale  de  L^n,  Deo.  16, 1862,  aad  Jan.  1, 1863. 

Death  by  Inhalation  of  Fumes  of  Nitric  Add,— 'His.  Stewart,  a  master,  and 
one  of  the  janitors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  have  died  in  the  present  month 
(March)  from  the  inhabition  of  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid.  On  Tuesday,  March 
loth,  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school  preparing  for  some 
chemical  experiments,  and  while  carrying  a  jar  of  nitric  acid  across  the  room, 
it  fell  on  the  floor  and  was  broken.  He  called  the  janitor  to  his  assistance  to 
wipe  the  floor,  and  to  endeavour  to  save  a  portion  of  the  fluid.  In  thid  effort 
both  unwittinffly  inhaled  the  fumes.  Mr.  Stewart  went  home  to  dinner  un- 
conscious of  tne  injury  he  had  received.  After  an  hour  or  two  he  began  to 
experience  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sent  for  medical  advice,  but  he  very 
rapidly  became  worse,  and  expired  at  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
about  ten  hours  after  the  accident.  The  janitor  was  dso  taken  ill,  and  thougii 
he  rallied  for  a  time  on  Wednesday,  he  afterwards  sank,  and  expired  at  five 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  T.  HoLHEs,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital 

I.  On  the  Importance  of  Tappina  the  Joints  and  Bursa  Mucosa.    By  Prof. 
Inzani,  of  Parma.    (Omodei's  Annali,  Nov.  1862,  p.  300.) 

The  author  begins  bv  asserting  the  perfect  harmlessness  of  puncturing  a  dis- 
tended joint,  even  auring  the  progress  of  acute  inflammation.  The  fear  of 
bad  conse<}uences  following  from  the  wound  of  the  tendinous  structures  is  a 
mere  imagination  of  the  ancients ;  nor  does  the  air  ever  appear  to  make  its 
entrance.  The  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  trocar  or  a  lancet ;  the  latter  is 
preferable  for  superficial  joints.  The  author  has  operated  very  frequently  on 
the  knee,  several  times  on  the  elbow,  occasionally  on  the  carpus  and  ankle, 
and  once  only  on  the  hip ;  no  bad  consequences  ever  followed.  Pressure  by 
means  of  a  starched  bandage  should  be  made,  and  when  the  synovial  sac  refills 
it  should  be  again  punctured  before  the  distension  has  advanced  too  far.  In 
this  way  a  racucal  cure  may  be  obtained.  Examples  are  given  in  which  lar^e 
joints,  principally  the  knee,  were  opened  for  effusions  of  blood,  of  serum  m 
acute  inflammation,  of  serum  in  cnronic  inflammation,  and  of  pus — usually 
with  a  successful  result.  But  paracentesis  should  be  avoided  where  the  skin 
is  much  thinned  and  ulceration  seems  impending. 

In  the  synovial  bursas,  paracentesis  has  given  equally  good  results.  The 
examples  which  are  given  are  those  of  effusion  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  after 
accident  fas  the  peronsei  in  sprains  of  the  foot,  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  in 
fails  on  tlie  hand),  in  which  a  puncture  will  give  exit  to  synovial  fluid  mixed 
with  blood,  with  much  relief  to  the  pain  and  abbreviation  of  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

The  author  believes  that  by  these  punctures  chronic  synovitis  ma^  often  be 
arrested  in  cases  which,  treated  by  ordinary  methods,  would  end  in  "  white 
awelling,"  and  that  in  dropsy  of  the  joint  the  treatment  by  repeated  puncture 
and  pressure  is  as  effectual  and  more  safe  than  by  injections* 


II.  Naso-pharvngeal  Fofypus.    By  M.  DoLBEAtr.    (L'Union  M^dicale, 

Feb.  7, 1863,  p.  266.) 

A  case  related  to  the  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie,  at  Paris,  Nov.  12, 1862,  is  worth 
recording  on  account  of  the  interesting  observations  which  the  surgeon  makes 
62-zzxi.  *1T 
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on  the  diacnoftit  of  these  affections.    The  oatient  was  a  man,  aged  fortr-one, 
whose  nasflJ  fosse  and  pharynx  were  filled  oy  a  oonsiderable  mass  of  poijpos» 
which  had  existed  for  about  two  yean.     The  eyes  were  tcij  promuieat, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  but  vision  was  perfect.    He  was  quite  deaf,  and  on 
two  occasions  bad  been  found  insensible.    The  nose  was  much  expanded,  and 
both  nostrils  were  filled  with  the  growth.    The  mouth  was  kept  constaatlj 
open  for  respiration.    No  tumour  was  perceptible  in  the  orbit ;  the  antrum 
was  natural;  the  arch  of  the  hard  palate  was  high  and  narrow;  the  soft 
palate  was  pressed  forward  and  to  the  left  side  by  a  mass  as  lai^  as  an  egg,  of 
a  fibrous  consistence.    Pressure  on  this  mass  caused  projection  of  the  growth 
which  filled  the  nose.    The  finger  easily  passed  behind  it,  but  on  being  carried 
towards  the  posterior  nares  the  tumour  was  found  filling  all  this  part ;  its  precise 
attachment,  nowe?er,  could  not  be  discovered.    It  was  diagnosed  to  be  a  fibrons 
naao-pharynseal  polypus  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  an  operation. 
was  undertalen  for  its  removal  by  cutting  through  the  lip  and  the  hard  palate,' 
and  depressing  the  latter,  leaving  it,  however,  attacbea  to  the  velum.    The 
operation  is  not  intelligibly  recoraed,  but  is  said  to  be  the  proceeding  recom- 
mrnded  by  M.  Desanueaux.    The  operator,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  it  satisfactory,  as  he  says  that  it  gave  little  space,  and  he  should  have 
found  ereat  difficulty  in  removing  the  tumour  if  it  bad  been  really  attached 
to  the  Dase  of  the  skidl.    This  was  not  the  case,  however ;  the  tumour  was 
attached  merely  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  aiid  might  hare  been  removed 
in  the  ordinary  way.    The  patient  died  five  days  after  the  operation,  nppA; 
rentiv  of  the  consequences  of  haemorrhaffe.    It  appears  that  all  the  polvpi 
had  oeen  removed  on  the  left  side,  but  that  some  nad  been  left  on  the  right ; 
and  it  seems  from  the  remarks  of  the  operator  that  the  section  of  the  puate 
was  entirely  superfluous.    This  gentleman,  M.  Dolbeau,  frankly  confesses  the 
error  of  diaffnosis  into  which  be  was  betrayed,  and  points  out  the  circum- 
stances whicn  occurred  to  him  on  reflection,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  avoid  it.    He  says  that,  in  the  first  pbce,  the  age  of  the  patient  oneht 
to  have  precluded  the  idea  of  fibrous  tumour  of  the  ba^  of  the  skull,  for  that 
is  an  affection  of  vouth,  the  oldest  patient  on  record  being  only  thirty -six,  and 
having  had  the  (usease  for  many  years,  while  this  patient  was  forty-one,  and 
had  had  the  disease  only  two  years.    Again,  the  exophthalmia,  unaccompanied 
by  a  tumour  in  the  oroit,  is  no  sign  of  affection  oi  the  skull,  but  has  been 
noticed  in  many  naso-pharyngeal  oolypi  which  were  attached  only  in  the  nose. 
The  deafness  might  be  produced  oy^obstruction  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes.    Headache,  somnolence,  and  even  loss  of  consciousness,  have 
been  observed  in  nasal  polypi,  probably  as  a  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
to  circulation  and  breathiug  whicn  they  cause.    Finally,  in  pharyuMl  tnmours 
which  invade  the  nasal  cavities  it  is  rare,  if  not  unknown,  for  ooth  nostrils 
to  be  blocked  up.    For  all  these  reasons  the  diagnosis  ought  to  have  been 
different. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  M.  Huguier  claimed  the  invention  of 
"  osteopUsty"  for  the  removal  of  tumours  situated  behind  the  up{>er  jaw. 
This  operation  (which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Langenbeck)  consists  in  ube- 
rating  the  upper  jaw,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  from  its  connexions  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  its  being  displaced,  so  that  the  operator  may  penetrate  to  the  parts 
behind  it,  but  leaving  it  connected  with  the  skin  and  soft  parts,  and  witn  the 
neighbouring  bones  and  periosteum  in  some  part.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tumour,  the  Done  is  pushed  back  into  its  position,  so  that  it  may  unite  thert, 
and  the  patient  recover  without  deformity.  M.  Huguier  says  that  he  prac- 
tised operations  of  this  sort  five  or  six  years  since. 

M.  iJemarquay  has  recorded  two  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  in  each  of 
which  he  practised  an  osteophutio  operation,  and  nelieved  that  the  bone  whidi 
he  removed  was  regenerated.    The  polypus  in  both  instances  was  o£  moderate 
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size,  confined  to  one  side,  and  not  involvinff  the  orbit  or  zygomatic  fossa.  He 
turned  back  a  triangular  flap  from  the  cheeK  with  great  care,  to  raise  the  peri- 
osteum along  with  the  soft  parts,  then  divided  the  ascending  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  removed  it,  with  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  large  opening  into  the  nostril  of  that  side.  The  polypus  was  then 
easily  extracted.  In  ooth  oases,  M.  Demarquay  believed  from  the  sensation 
of  the  parts  that  new  bone  had  been  regenerat«d.  This  sensation  was  per- 
ceived in  one  case,  as  it  seems,  only  with  the  finger.  In  the  other,  he  intro- 
duced a  pin,  and  felt  resistance  from  so  hard  a  body  that  he  concluded  that  it 
must  be  bone. — UUnUm  MSd.,  Jan.  8, 1863,  p.  61. 


in.  On  OoMorrhcea,    By  Mr.  M.  H.  Collis.    (Dublin  Quarterly 

Joum.,  Feb.  1st,  1863,  p.  1.) 

Mr.  M.  H.  ColHs  insists  on  the  efficacy  of  treatment  by  weak  injections  only, 
frequently  repeated,  in  this  disease.  He  never  ^ves  copaiba  or  cubebs,  but 
in  severe  cases  gives  a  saline  purge,  administers  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
and  directs  the  patient  to  poor  over  the  penis  a  small  jug  of  cold  water,  and 
immediately  inject  a  syrin^eful  of  solution  of  alum  of  the  strength  of  half  a 
grain  to  the  ounce.  This  miection  is  to  be  repeated  every  half  nour  for  the 
first  day,  and  as  often  at  night  as  the  intervals  of  sleep  will  allow.  In  all  pro- 
bability before  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  the  secretion  will  be  lessened 
in  quantity,  and  somewhat  thinner;  the  other  symptoms  also  diminished. 
The  injection  may  then  be  increased  to  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  used  every 
hour.  In  all  probability,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  more  the  dis- 
charge will  have  ceased  entirely ;  the  injections,  however,  must  be  continued 
for  another  week  or  two,  but  at  the  strength  of  half  a  drachm  to  eight  ounces, 
three  times  a  day. 

In  ^norrhceal  ophthalmia  also,  Mr.  Collis  proclaims  the  efficacy  of  very  fre- 
quent injections.  A  careful  student  b  to  be  put  by  the  patient's  bedside,  with 
directions  to  inject  the  eye,  underneath  tne  upper  fid,  from  the  external 
canthus  across  the  eyeball,  with  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first  hour. 
After  that,  a  half-grain  solution  should  be  injected  every  half  hoar.  If  this  is 
carefully  carried  out  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  Mr.  ColUs  sajs  the 
patient's  eye  wiU  be  quite  safe.  He  also  says  that  he  has  followed  this  plan 
of  treatment  generally  for  at  least  nine  years,  and  has  never  lost  an  eye  in 
which  it  was  carried  out. 


lY.  IHt location  of  tie  OtystaUime  Lens.    By  Hear  Geisslee. 
(Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  1863,  vol.  cxvii.  p.  72.) 

In  the  current  number  of  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher  will  be  found  an  interesting 
collection  of  cases  of  this  injury,  with  remarks,  by  Geissler.  In  the  first  place, 
extracted  from  the  '  Archives  G^nerales,'  Jan.  1861,  is  a  collection  of  12  cases 
(which,  as  H  err  Geissler  observes,  might  be  greatly  multiplied  by  more  ex- 
tended research),  of  what  is  called  "  spontaneous"  dislocation — i.e.,  dislocation 
occurring  without  any  direct  injury  known  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  eye, 
though  in  many  of  the  cases  the  lesion  followed  an  accident.  The  accident, 
however,  in  all  these  cases  has  been  so  trivial  that  the  displacement  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  previous  morbid  condition  of  the  eye, 

{>rodncing  either  destruction  or  elongation  of  the  ligamentous  apparatus  of  the 
ens,  or  synchysis  of  the  vitreous  body,  or  possibly  all  these  changes.    It  is 
impossible,  fitom  the  description  of  the  cases,  to  form  an  exact  judgment  as  to 
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the  pathological  anaiomj  of  tbe  accident  Possibly  ezaminatioii  with  the 
opbtDalmoeoQpe  in  futare  cases  may  clear  up  this  point.  The  same  may  be 
said  as  to  the  condition  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  out  the  probability  is,  that 
in  most  cases  of  dislocation  in  the  living  body  it  remains  entire ;  though  in  the 
dead  subject  it  b  always  torn  in  rupturing  the  connexions  of  the  lens.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  a  distocated  lens  will  retain  its  traasparencr, 
appears  to  prove  the  intesrity  of  the  caosule. 

If  the  lens  is  only  partly  loosened,  and  still  remains  in  the  posterior  chamber, 
a  surgical  operation  is  not  desirable  (iriddesis  has  lately  been  recommended,  bat 
GeibcJer  gives  no  opinion  on  that  subject).  If  the  lens  is  situated  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  replacement  may  be  attempted,  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with 
atropine  in  the  supine  position ;  but  it  has  never  been  successfully  aooom^ished, 
and  probably  no  one  could  be  kept  quiet  on  his  back  long  enough  to  allow  of 
the  necessary  adhesions  forming.  Tlie  attempt  to  prevent  a  new  dislocation  by 
dbplacement  of  the  pupil  forwards,  has  not  yet  been  made.  Thus,  there  re- 
main only  two  operations — extraction  and  recunation.  Both  are  dangerous,  in 
con&equence  of  the  probable  state  of  the  vitreous  body ;  and  as  vision,  in  any 
case,  will  not  be  completely  recovered,  it  seems  better  (at  any  rate  in  privat*e 
practice)  to  leave  the  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber  as  bug  as  it  remaina  tnms- 
parent.  If  it  becomes  cataractous^  or  sets  up  inflammation,  extraction  is 
indicated. 

Two  cases  are  added,  of  a  simiUr  nature,  reported  by  Dr.  Clemens  in  the 
'Med.  Centr.  Ztg/  xxxi.,  43,  1862,  in  both  of  which  the  oohthalmoscope 
was  used,  but  without  clearing  up  the  questions  in  pathological  anatomy  sug- 
gested above :  opacity  of  the  vitreous  body  existed  in  both  of  them. 

Traumatic  dislocation  of  the  lens,  under  the  sclerotic,  is  iUustrated  by 
two  cases,*  in  both  of  which  vision  was  preserved  after  the  extraction  6( 
the  lens. 


Y.  Fracture  of  the  Bane  of  the  ShUl,  Bt  M.  Pabmxntibb.  (LTnion 
Medicale,  No.  42,  lb62 ;  quoted  in  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  1863,  toL  cxvii. 
p.  68.) 

Parmeutier  has  put  on  record  three  cases  in  which  injury  to  the  skul]»  with 
probable  fracture  of  the  base,  has  been  followed  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
pharynj^  mucous  membrane.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  patient  died,  and  the 
dissection  showed  an  eochymoeed  condition  of  the  mucous  surface,  as  well  as 
submucous  eccfaymosis,  in  connexion  with  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  base, 
running  across  the  attachment  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  other  cases  the  patients 
survived,  but  in  one  at  least  of  them  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  base  of 
the  skull  was  fractured.  Pain  in  swallowing  was  experienced  in  both  cases, 
and  on  examination,  considerable  ecchymosis  could  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
phaiyux.  This  is  a  symptom  which  would  be  more  frequently  noticed  in  such 
fractures,  but  for  the  thickness  and  slisht  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
near  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  the  inconvenient  situation  of  the  extreme 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx  for  examination.  The  difficulty  or  pain  in  swallowing 
comes  on  about  the  third  day. 

YI.  Fracturet.    By  M.  Chassaigkac.     (Journal  de  M6d.  de  Bruxelles,  Sept., 
1862,  p.  267 ;  from  La  M6decine  Contemporaine,  No.  14.) 

M.  Chassaignac  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  constant  extension 
of  sufficient  force  to  be  effectual,  without  producing  slougning.    This  he  attn- 

*  Caaait :  Gas.  des  Hdp.,  No.  101,  1862 :  and  Comish :  British  H«dical  JouniAl, 
Sept.  6th,  1862. 
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butes  to  the  machine  by  which  the  extension  is  prodnced,  however  well  it  may 
be  padded,  always  ending  by  producing  pressure  on  a  limited  space.  This 
inconvenience  may,  he  says,  be  avoided  by  previously  encircling  the  part  of  the 
limb  on  which  the  pressure  is  to  act  in  a  starched  mould  or  cuirass.  In  this 
way  he  says  that  three  times  the  force  which,  if  applied  on  padded  splints, 
would  produce  sloushing,  maj  be  borne  without  daouige.  He  adduces  as  an 
example,  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

According  to  M.  Chassaignac,  fractures  of  the  cUvicle  and  luxations  of  its 
sternal  extremity  ought  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principle, — ^i.e.,  by  forced 
elevation  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder.*  This  he  used  to  effect  by  a  band 
passing  under  the  elbow,  which  could  hardly  be  borne  on  account  of  pressure 
on  the  olecranon.  He  now  puts  the  starched  mould  under  the  whole  tore-arm 
and  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  and  thus  treats  fractured  clavicle  with  such 
success,  that,  as  he  affirms,  he  finds  no  case  which  cannot  be  cured  without 
deformity,  if  the  treatment  be  commenced  immediately  after  the  accident.  M. 
Chassaignac  also  explains  how  to  apply  similar  apparatus  in  fractures  of  the  femur. 


YII.  AmptUaiion  in  Military  Surgery.    (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

December  25th,  1862,  p.  428.) 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  amputations  after  the  battle  of  Corinth. 
**  Orders  were  given  to  amputate  no  thigh  above  the  middle,  without  a  full 
council,  and  then  only  in  desperate  emergency.  This  order  was  given  in  con- 
sequence of  the  horrible  mortality  of  nigh  amputations.  The  result  was 
stnkingly,  but  perhaps  fallaciously  brilliant.  Of  all  thighs  amputated  below 
or  at  the  middle,  four-fifths  were  alive  and  doing  finely  on  the  10th  day,  when 
last  heard  from.  This  was  amonff  the  Union  troops.  Among  the  wounded 
Secesh  who  fell  into  our  hands,  tlie  same  rule  was  adopted,  but  the  result 
was  exactly  reversed.  Four-fifths  of  similar  cases  among  them  died  before 
the  tenth  day.  This  difference  in  the  two  classes  is  due,  I  believe,  to  two 
causes.  1st.  The  Confederate  troops  were  nearly  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
many  of  them  having  only  roasted  green  com  in  their  havresacks.  2nd.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  most  favourable  cases  for  operation  contrived  to 
crawl  away  and  ^t  carried  off  on  their  retreat.  There  may  also  be  a  natural 
difference  in  their  power  of  endurance,  for  it  is  noticeable  through  this  whole 
region  that  the  inhabitants  have  a  thin,  sallow  appearance,  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  ruddy  robustness  of  our  soldiers.  In  most  parts  of  this 
region,  a  ruddy  native  is  a  wonder,  and  a  fat  one  could  not  be  found  at  all." 


YIII.  AceouHt  of  an  Epidemic  of  Croup,  which  prevailed  in  1859  at  the  Hopital 
des  Enfant*  Afaladet.  By  Dr.  Bbicheteau,  at  that  time  House-Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital.    (Gas.  M6d.  de  Paris,  Feb.  7, 1863.) 

The  number  of  cases  of  croup  was  208,  of  diphtheritic  affections  not  attacking 
the  respiratory  tract,  23.  Of  these  231  cases,  160  died ;  71  recovered.  Most 
of  the  patients  were  in  easy  circumstances.  The  readity  of  contagion  was 
admitted  by  all  the  physicians  of  the  hospital  The  cases  are  divided  into  (1), 
diphtheritic  angina  (larynx  unaffected) ;  (2),  croupal  diphtheria  limited  to  the 
larynx ;  (3),  diphtheritic  or  complicated  croup.  The  first  is  the  least  formidable 
disease.  Of  21  patients,  5  died  in  consequence  of  complication  due  to  the 
malignity  of  the  accompanying  fever.  The  treatment  was  oy  emetics,  followed 
by  the  administration  of  chlorate  of  potash,  with  liberal  diet.    Caustics  were 

*  A  plan  of  treating  firactores  of  the  clavicle,  Bomewhat  similar  in  principle,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Bourgeois,  Boll,  de  Th^r.,  Jan.  1862,  torn.  Ixii.  p.  59. 
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little  employed,  and  were  oooaidered  almott  nelen.  The  aeeond  form  (true 
croup)  18  the  one  in  which  iradieotomy  has  had  moat  auoceaa.  The  attack  has 
fallen  at  once  on  the  laryoz^  and  sTrnptoms  of  asphyxia  haTe  oome  on  ^&j 
•peedilj.  Twentj-four  cases  occiurred.  TracheotoraT  practised  at  once  on  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  of  suffocation,  is  said  to  nave  "  almost  always  suc- 
ceeded," but  the  precise  dgures  are  not  given.  The  third  form  was  much  the 
most  common,  embracing  184  of  the  cases.  It  almost  always  began  with 
dinhtheritic  ansina,  accompanied  by  fever,  general  distress,  and  swelling  of  the 
suomaxillary  ffhmds,  the  symptoms  of  croup  following  some  days  afterwards. 
The  causes  o?  death  were  various.  Tracheotomy  was  not  very  usefuL  Still, 
two  patients,  on  whom  it  was  performed  iu  the  last  extremity,  recovered.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sequels  of  the  operaliou  itself  may  be  fataL 
The  effects  of  various  drugs  are  treated  of.  The  treatment  which  seemed  mo»t 
successful  was  a  stimulating  emetic,  folbwed  by  eood  diet,  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  chlorate  of  potash  and  poUsala.  iCercury,  depletions^  canatica> 
blisters,  and  tartar-emetic,  seemed  hurtluL 

SOn  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  see  also  the  same  journal.  March  7th,  1863» 
,     l59.]  

IX.  General  Review  of  ike  Progreti  of  Surtfety  dmiwg  ike  Tean 

1860  aMl  1S61. 

The  last  number  of  Langenbeck*s  'Archiv'  (vol.  iiL,  part  iiL)  contains  a  vo- 
luminous and  careful  report  of  the  progress  of  surgery  during  the  years  1S60 
and  1S61,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gurlt.  This  elaborate  performance  occupies 
576  pages,  and  contains  reviews  of  the  principal  surgical  works  which  haTc 
appeared  during  those  two  years,  as  well  as  references  to  all  the  fugitive  pub* 
lications  and  dethched  cases  which  appeared  worth  quoting.  We  would  refer 
our  readers  to  this  publication  as  being  (as  far  as  our  examination  enables  us 
to  judge)  far  more  full  and  trustworthy  thmi  any  other  similar  production  in 
our  own  Unguage.  ^_^^^ 

X.  Smmmarjf. 

We  must  refer  only  shortly  to  the  following  papers,  by  reason  of  our  want 
of  space : — 

Absct98. — ^In  "abscess  from  congestion  "  depending  on  carious  bone,  and  in 
fistula  the  result  of  chronic  abscMs,  Dr.  Motta  prescribes  the  employment  of 
a  remedv  borrowed  from  veterinary  practice,  wd  called  th«  **  liqueur  de 
Yillate.      It  is  composed  of— 

Liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  30  parts. 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  each  16  parts. 

Wnite  vinegar,  200  parts. 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  vioepu',  add  the  subacetate  gradually :  shake  the 
liquid  before  using  it  This  liquid  injected  daily,  sets  up  active  inflammation, 
and  soon  produces  the  exfoliation  of  the  bone  and  the  closing  of  the  fistula. 
(L'Union  M6d.,  March  3,  6, 1863.) 

Ampuiaticm. — Another  Case  of  Amputation  at  the  HipJoint,  in  which 
Hemorrhage  was  successfully  restrained  by  Lister's  Toomiauet,  the  Patient 
being  a  thin  Girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  reported  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Jonmal,  January,  18G3,  p.  585. — A  Case  of  Amputation  near  the  Trochanters, 
in  which  the  same  Instrument  was  successfully  used.    (Ibid.,  p.  668.) 

Ansnthetice. — In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jsnuaiy  89, 1863, 
is  a  short  article  on  the  dangers  of  chloroform,  with  a  reference  to  two  or  three 
recent  fatal  cases  of  its  adnmustration.    The  author  also  refers  to  an  article 
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in  the  Gazette  M^icale  de  Lyon,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  find.  The 
object  of  both  these  articles  is  to  keep  alire  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
this  important  sobject,  and  to  urge  the  superior  safety  of  sulphuric  ether  as 
an  anesthetic. 

Aneurysm. — A  Case  of  Traumatic  Aneurysm  of  the  Vertebral  Artery,  owing 
to  a  wound  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second  and  third  cervical 
vertebrie,  in  which  the  disease  was  mistaken  for  aneurysm  of  the  carotid,  or 
one  of  its  branches,  and  the  common  carotid  artery  tied,  with  fatal  result. 
(L'Union  M^d.,  Jan.  20,  1863,  p.  14!3.  From  a  Portuguese  medical  journal.) 
— Spontaneous  Cure  of  Aneurysms  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta,  with  Calcification 
of  the  Clot.    (Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  669.) 

Arteries. — Cases  of  Wounds  of  Arteries,  to  show  the  advantage  of  tving 
both  ends  of  the  wounded  vessel,  even  when  the  wound  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, in  o(>positiou  to  the  advice  of  Dupuytren  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases.    (Jarjavay :  L'Union  M6d.,  Jan.  17,  1863,  p.  116.) 

£retut,'^On  the  Treatment  of  Adenocele  and  Irritable  Tumours  of  the 
Mamma  by  Compression.  M.  Paul  Broca.  (Gaz.  Mdd.  de  Paris,  January  10» 
1863,  p.  33.) 

OoffjD.— Observations  on  Twenty-seven  Cases  of  Croup,  and  Seventeen  of 
Tracheotomy.    Dr.  Burow,  Jun.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  Feb.  7, 1863.) 

Ecraseur. — Use  of  the  £craseur  in  the  Removal  of  a  Tumour  of  the  Tonsil 
and  Soft  Palate,  after  the  internal  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  &c.,  had 
been  dissected  away  from  the  tumour.  M.  Demarquay.  (L'Union  M6dicale, 
Dec  87,  1862.  p.  605.) 

Fracture. — Ununited  Fracture  of  both  Bones  of  the  Fore-ann,  with  great 
Displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  Radius.  Sub-periosteal  resection  of  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  radius  was  attempted,  but  found  impracticable.  Firm 
union  of  the  fracture  of  both  bones^  with  perfect  use  of  the  limb,  was 
obtained  after  ordinary  resection  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  radius  only. 
XBerend.  Allg.  Med.  Cent.  Zeitung,  xxxi.  21,  1862;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrbilchei; 
1863,  vol.  cxvii.  p.  195.) — On  the  Inequality  of  Length  in  the  Limbs  which  is 
natural  to  certain  Professions,  and  the  importance  of  taking  this  into  consi- 
deration in  the  diagnosis  of  fracture.  Dr.  Duparque.  (Ghizette  Hebd.  de 
M6d.  et  de  Chir.,  Jan.  23, 1863,  p.  55.)— A  Case  of  Comminuted  Depressed 
Fracture  of  the  Sternum,  and  Abscess  in  the  Anterior  Mediastinum,  termina- 
ting favourably  after  an  attack  of  Pyaemia.  (Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  January, 
1863,  p.  618.) — Case  of  Two  Brothers,  each  of  whom  had  Fractured  bota 
PateUis,  togetuer  with  the  description  and  drawing  of  an  apparatus  for  this 
fracture.    (L'Union  M^,  Jan.  15,  1863,  p.  109.) 

Hand. — ^An  Affection  of  the  Fingers  and  of  the  Hands,  not  hitherto  de- 
scribed, but  probably  of  rheumatic  origin.  MM.  Mirai^t  and  Verneuii. 
tGaz.  Hebd.,  Feb.  20,  27, 1863.) 

Iliac  Fossa,  Tumours  of. — A  Case  of  Extra-Uterine  Fcetation,  in  which  the 
patient  suffered  the  pains  of  labour  at  the  full  period,  which  disappeared, 
leaving  a  tumour  on  the  right  side.  After  this,  she  was  restored  to  nealth, 
and  had  two  children.  Seven  years  after  the  original  pregnancy,  she  discharged 
the  foetal  bones  by  the  anus,  and  recovered  perfectly.  Guarini.  (Observations 
on  Tumours  in  tlie  Iliac  Fossa»  Omodei's  Annali,  November,  1862,  p.  255.) 

Iridectomy. — A  Successful  Case  in  Acute  Glaucoma,  in  which  the  Pupil  was 
Enlarged  at  its  Upper  Part .    (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1, 1863,  p.  429.) 

Jaws.--On  the  Treatment  of  Closure  of  the  Mouth  by  a  Cicatrix  passing 
between  the  Jaws.  (M.  Gtt6rin»  in  Ga&  M6d.  de  Paiis^  March  7, 1863,  p.  151 ; 
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M.  YerneiiO,  in  Gas.  Hebd.  de  M6d.  et  do  Chir.,  Peb.  13, 1863,  p.  97.    Ibid., 
March  6, 1863,  p.  15S.) 

Laryngo9€<me, — On  the  Use  of  the  Laijngoaoopey  tod  the  Application  of 
Medicinal  Suoitanoes  to  the  Larynx.  Dr.  £.  Fourni^.  (L'Union  M^^  Jan. 
31 ;  Feb.  3,  5, 1863.) 

Upt  Cancer  of, — An  Essaj  on  the  Geographical  DiBtribation  of  Epithelial 
Cancer  of  the  lip,  with  obeenrations  on  other  points  connected  with  the 
disease.  Bj  Dr.  W.  Strieker.  Founded  on  a  Dissertation  by  M.  L.  Lortet, 
of  Ljons.    (Virchow's  Archir,  1862,  toI.  xxt.  p.  600.) 

Z4/1,  Conaenital  Mal/bnmatum  0^. — ^M.  Debout  publishes  a  paper  in  the 
Bulletin  Gto.  de  Th^rapeutique  Mdd.  et  Chir.,  torn.  Ixiii.  pp.  15,  60,  on  a  rare 
varietj  of  congenital  malformation,  consisting  in  a  horiaontal  fissure  of  the 
cheek,  by  which  the  size  of  the  mouth  b  extended  so  as  to  produce  great  de- 
fonuity  and  an  inability  to  retain  the  food.  One  of  the  two  cases  ciuoted,  and 
of  which  a  drawing  is  given,  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rynd,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  April,  1861 ;  the  other  under  that  of 
M.  Colson  (Bull,  de  la  80c.  de  Chir.,  8**  s^r.,  torn.  i.  p.  463).  The  treatment 
consisted  in  paring  the  ed^es  of  the  cleft,  after  freeing  (he  flap  from  adhe- 
aion  to  the  jaws,  and  nniUng  the  edges  by  the  hare-lip  suture.  It  was  suc- 
cessful in  both  cases. 

Lithotomw  and  LUkoiritw, — Results  of  M.  Civiale's  Practice  during  the 
Tear  1862  in  69  Cases  of  Stone.    (L'Union  M6d.,  Jan.  25th,  1862,  p.  172.) 

litAoirify.^-TtoL  Santopadre  in  Omodei's  Annali,  Jan.,  1863,  p.  30. 

Mu»rU$.  —  On  ProgressiTC   Disturbance   of   the   LocomotiTc   Functkna 

}"  Ataxic  Looomotrice  Progreasive,"  or  "  Maladie  de  Duchenne").  By  M.  Ch, 
snard.    (L'Union  M^cale,  Not.  6th,  13th,  15th,  20tb,  1862.) 

(harioiamw. — ^Experience  of  this  Operation  at  Strasbourg.  (Gas.  M6d.  de 
Paris,  Jan.  31st,  1863,  p.  73 ;  and  Feb.  28th,  p.  147) 

Pemii,  Ampmiaium  o^.— Prof.  Buisson,  in  Gas.  de  Par.,  43,  44,  47,  48,  50, 
61,  1860;  quoted  in  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1863,  vol  cxviL  p.  198;  with  some 
additions  by  Martini 

Perioiietm, — ^Experiments  on  the  Transplantation  of  Periosteum  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  so  as  to  form  New  Bone.  By  Dr.  Beinhold  Buchholx. 
(Virchow's  Archiv,  1862,  toI.  xxtL  p.  78.) 

Rectum, — Cases  in  which  the  Rectum  was  Wounded  by  a  Chrster-pipe. 
Dr.  Passavant.    (Deutsche  Klinik,  Dec.  20th,  1862 ;  and  Jan.  3rd,  1863.) 

J24iffcy9to/ir.— Description  of  a  successful  Case  Five  Years  and  a  Half  after 
Operation.    M.  S^diUot.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  Jan.  17th,  1863,  p.  127.) 

Skull^  Fraetmre  of,  —  A  laifp  Tumour,  containing  Fluid  (probably  Sub- 
arachnoidean),  in  connexion  with  an  old  Fracture  of  the  Vault  of  the  Skufi, 
M.  Marjolin.    (Gaz.  Hebd.,  Jan.  2nd,  1863,  p.  13.) 

Spine. — On  the  Curability  of  the  Symptoms  of  Paralysis  in  Psoas  Abscess. 
Dr.  Leudet.    (Gaz.  M^.  de  Paris,  Jan.  17th,  24th,  1863.) 

Stricture. — On  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  by  the  *'  Immediate  Plan.**  By 
Mr.  P.  C.  Smyly.    (Dublin  Quart.  Jonm.,  Feb.,  1863,  p.  80.) 

Swpkilii, — ^A  Case  in  which  Secondary  Syphilitic  Sore-Throat  was  supposed 
to  Be  Communicated  without  Primair  Lifection.  M.  R^nard.  (L  Union 
M^cale,  Dec.  25th,  1862,  p.  578.)^Crhronic  Affections  of  the  Brain  in  Con* 
stitutional  Syphilis.  (Klinische  Mittheiiungen  ▼.  d.  Med.  Abt.  des  Allg. 
Krankenhauses  in  Hambuig,  1863,  p.  87.) 
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Sfphiliiic  Jffeetians  of  ike  Nervous  8y9iem. — ByDrs.  Qnafflino  and  Scarenzio 
— V12.,  Cases  of  Syphilitic  Exudation  on  the  lietina,  Syphilitic  Retino*Cho- 
roiditis,  and  two  Gases  of  Syphilitic  Deposit  in  Uie  Brain.  (Omodei's  Annali, 
June,  1863,  p.  58.) 

T(mgtie,—Cbs^  of  Gold  Abscess  and  of  Fistula  of  the  Tongue.  By  Dr.  Fano. 
(L'Union  M^dicale,  Nov.  20th,  1862,  p.  347.) 

Traekeotomy, — A  case  is  quoted  in  the  Bull,  de  Th^r.,  Aug.,  1862,  in  which 
tracheotomy,  performed  successfully  in  a  case  of  croup,  was  followed  by  re- 
newed symptoms  of  asphyxia  about  a  month  after  the  operation.  The  trachea 
was  again  opened  at  the  same  part,  and  two  warty  growths  projecting  from 
the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  into  the  interior  of  the  trachea  were  recognised  as 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.  These  were  excised,  and  their  base  cauterized.  The 

?atient  recovered.  (Univ.  M6d.,  May,  1862.^ — Extraction  of  a  TracheotomjL 
'ube  which  had  become  corroded  ana  slippea  into  the  Left  Bronchus.  From 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  JoumaL  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Dec.  18tb,  1862,  p.  407.) 

Vagina  (Mal/brmaii<m).'—A  Case  in  which  a  Gul-de-8ac  existed  between  the 
Yagiua  ana  Rectum,  opening  externally  in  the  Perinseum  near  the  Vulva,  and 
internally  into  the  Rectum.  Partial  Cure  by  Operation.  (L'Union  M6d., 
Jan.  6th,  1863,  p.  37.) 

Feiru, — ^Experiments  on  the  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins,  M.  Or6.  Jan« 
16th,  1863.    (Gaz.  Heb.  de  M6d.  et  de  Chir.) 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Basnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Thomaa*!  Hoepital,  Physiciau  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  &e. 

I.  Diseases  oi  the  Unimpkegnated  State. 

1.  Cougenital  Abtenee  of  Uterus,  By  Dr.  Lissner.  (Yierteljahrsschr.  f.  Ge- 
richtL  nnd  Offentl.  Med.»  Band  xxii. ;  and  Mon.  f.  Gebnrtsk.,  December, 
1862.) 

2.  Utenu  Bieomis  et  Bilocularu :  Peritonitu.  By  Dr.  Beronius.  (Prenss, 
Medicinal-Zeitung,  1862 ;  and  Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  December,  1862.) 

3.  The  Operative  Elongation  of  Fibrous  Uterine  Polypi,  A  Method  of  Extir- 
paiine  tery  Voluminous  Polypi.  By  Professor  Simon,  of  Rostock.  (Mon. 
f.  Geb.,  December,  1862.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Healing  of  Uterine  and  Faainal  Cancer.  By  Dr.  Habit.  (Allgem. 
Wien  med.  Zeit.,  1862 ;  and  Mon.  /.  Geb.,  December,  1862.) 

5.  Fatal  Case  of  Obstruction  of  the  Rectum  by  an  Enlarged  Ovary,  By  Dr. 
Parker,  of  No?a  Scotia.    (Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  February,  1863.) 

1.  Dr.  Lissver  rektes  a  case  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  been 
married  thirteen  years,  and  had  never  menstruated.  She  suffered  every  three 
weeks  from  pains.  The  vagina  was  a  cul-de-sac ;  no  os  uteri  could  be  detected ; 
a  catheter  passed  into  bladder  was  easily  felt  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  there 
being  no  solid  substance  intervening. 

2.  Dr.  Beronius  rehttes  a  remarkable  and  instructive  case  of  retained  blood 
in  an  abnormal  uterus.  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-one,  had  menstruated 
from  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  times  interruptedly  and  with  pain.  When  ad- 
mitted to  hospital,  sne  said  she  had  suffered  for  three  weeks  from  severe  pres- 
sure and  pain  in  the  pelvis,  as  if  something  wanted  to  be  forced  out.    Abore 
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and  to  the  riglit»  f  hroitgb  entire  length  of  the  rngioM,  was  felt  a  resbiinf;,  nearly 
cylindrical  body,  not  painful  to  touch.  The  oa  uteri  waa  feh  far  behind  aud  to 
left.  At  the  vulva  the  vaginal  wall  appeared  thinned,  and  flnctuation  vas 
perceptible.  A  puncture  was  made;  and  the  6nger  was  pasted  into  a  cavity 
Laving  solid  walla,  lined  with  a  rough  villous  membrane.  This  cavity  contained 
a  quantity  of  blood,  partly  coagulated,  partly  dissolved  When  emptied,  the 
patient  was  free  from  pain.  On  the  fifth  day  after  operation,  the  patient  felt 
aomething  like  a  rending  in  the  beUy ;  acute  peritonitis  aet  in,  and  ended 
fatally  in  tbirtr-six  hours.  Diasection  exhibited  a  two-homed  and  two-celled 
uterua.  The  left  uterine  cavity  had  its  repilariy-formed  but  ahort  vaginal 
portion,  openhig  by  a  normal  oa  in  the  vagina.  The  right  oavitv  had  also  a 
vaginal  portion,  but  this  was  so  distended  oy  the  aoeumulation  of  blood,  that 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  formed  one  nearly  unifbrm  sac  with  the  vagina;  its 
■outer  opening  was  the  artificial  puncture* 

8.  Professor  Bmoa  soggeata  a  Mctliod  of  overooniiw  the  difficvky  of  extir- 

Cting  very  laij^e  fibrous  uterine  polvpi  when  fixed  in  the  pelvia,  sothat  neif  her 
fi^er  nor  matniment  it  ia  poaaibie  to  reach  the  peoide.  The  necesftarj 
condition,  he  savs,  of  the  excision  of  such  tumours,  is  the  diminution  of  their 
circumference,  for  it  is  only  thus  room  can  be  gained  to  reach  the  stalk.  Hia 
method  consists  in  making  a  transverse  incision  of  the  body  of  the  polypusi, 
especiallj  of  the  unyielding  part  of  the  capsule,  until  the  tumour,  by  means 
of  traction  exerted  on  its  apex  or  point,  is  dravm  out  longitudinallr,  and  so 
thinned  that  it  becomes  easy  by  nnger  and  instruments  to  reach  the  stalk. 
This  lengthening  of  a  polypus  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  its  thickness,  and 
is  broufiit  about  through  that  property  of  the  fi ores  of  fibrous  polypi  by 
which  tney  are  enabled  to  separate  from  each  other  in  large  bundles  as  soon  as 
the  unyieldinff  investment  (the  hjpertrophied  mucous  membrane,  especially  the 
hypertrophiea  sub-raucoue  cellular  tissue  of  the  uterus)  is  divided  to  a  consi- 
derable extent. 

In  perfonning  the  operation,  the  point  of  the  polypus  is  seized  by  the  vnl- 
aellum,  drawn  «>wn,  and  then  free  and  deep  tranaverse  oats  are  made  in  the 
body  of  the  tumour  by  a  pair  of  lone  and  sharp-pointed  Cooper's  scissors. 
B^  these  incisions  the  capsule  and  the  subjacent  adherent  fibrous  layers  are 
divided.  Generally  upon  this,  the  body  of  the  polypus  may  be  easily  drawn 
out  and  thinned.  The  Professor  relates  three  cases  in  whicn  he  has  resorted 
to  this  proceeding  with  advanta^ie. 

4.  Dr.  Habit  relates  a  case  of  cure  of  uterine  and  vaginal  cancer.  The 
patient,  aged  fifty- three,  had  suffered  from  menorrhsgia  some  time ;  pains  and 
emaciation ;  and  was  confined  to  her  bed.  The  vagina  was  filled  with  lar^ 
ffranulations  and  fungous  growths ;  the  vaginal  portion  was  fissured,  the  cervix 
funnel-shaped,  ulcerated;  the  uterus  itself  was  fixed.  A  thin,  very  foni- 
amellinff  discharge,  with  discoloured  ichor,  escaped  copiously,  llie  diagnosis 
vras :  mcerating  medullarv  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  As  radical 
cure  waa  not  kK>ked  for,  the  treatment  was  simply  symptomatic.  But  gradualiv 
the  pains  and  the  bleedings  ceased.  Seven  weelis  after  admission  to  nospital, 
examination  of  the  vagina  revealed  a  thick  cicatricial  mass  filling  and  closing 
the  canal.  This  mass  consisted  of  easily-  bleeding,  healthy -looking  granulations. 
No  opening  could  be  detected  either  with  finger  or  sound.  The  uterua  could 
not  be  felt  either  through  the  rectum  or  abdominal  walls.  A  cathet^  passed 
into  the  bladder  could  oe  (dbinly  felt  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum.  The  author 
thinks  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  rare  cases  m  healing  of  cancer  related  by 
Eokitanaky,  Kiwisch,  Scanaoni,  Yirchow,  Schuh,  Aran,  and  others. 

5.  Dr.  Parker's  patient  suffered  periods  of  constipation  proh»ged  to  several 
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weeks.  The  abdomen  became  tympanitic  and  painfuL  Vaginal  and  rectal 
exploration  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  dense  tumour  occupying  the  space 
between  these  two  passages,  and  almost  completelv  filliog  the  superior  two- 
thirds  of  the  peWis.  It  was  so  firmly  impactea  or  adiierent  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  that  all  efforts  made  through  ya^ma  and  rectum  to  dislodge  it  failea. 
There  was  no  disease  of  the  uterus.  Neither  the  gum-elastic  catheter,  or  even 
the  smallest  quantity  of  fluid,  could  be  passed  beyond  the  mass  to  the  pro- 
montory of  tne  sacrum.  Fluctuation  was  detected  in  the  mass.  The  pro- 
jecting cysts  were  tapped  by  a  trocar  through  the  yagina.  A  few  ounces  of 
fluid  escaped.  The  bowel  was  then  emptied  by  iniections  of  soap-suds  with 
ox-galL  The  patient  was  relieved  for  tbe  time.  The  cysts  were  again  punc- 
tured, and  injected  with  iodine.  She  ultimately  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
disease. 


IL  Laboub. 

1.  Casarian  Section   with   Dilatable   Otteomalaeie   Pelvie,     By  Pbotessok 
BfiESLAU.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Nov.  1862.) 

2.  Remarks  on  tke  Preceding  Case  {of  Osteomalacia),    By  Pbo?E880&  E.  F&et. 
jfMon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Nov.  1862.) 

S.  On  Congenital  Rickets  {Casarian  Section).    ByPBOFESsouBbiCKEB.    (Mon. 
f.  Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1862.) 

1.  Professor  Breslau's  case  of  Ceesarian  section  relates  to  a  woman  brought 
to  the  Zurich  Lving-in  Hospital,  in  January,  1862.  She  had  lived  in  creat 
poverty,  exposea  to  deep  snow  in  winter,  and  wet  in  summer.  She  had  lived 
on  milk,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  She  had  borne  four  children  easily.  Ill-healtb, 
attended  by  pains  in  the  back,  thighs,  and  knees,  and  difficult  breathing,  dated 
from  the  last  labour.  Gradually  great  deformity  set  in.  Pseudo-ankylosis  of 
both  hip-joints  and  knee-joints  tooic  place,  [u  this  state  she  became  pregnant. 
There  was  extreme  pelvic  deformity,  resulting  in  the  characteristic  key-hole 
shape  of  the  osteomalacic  brim,  a^  means  of  the  fingers  it  was  possible  to 
separate  considerably  the  tubera  ischii ;  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  open 
the  brim  sufficiently  to  extricate  the  child.  Gastrotomy  was  therefore  resolved 
upon.  The  child,  a  small  one,  but  near  maturity,  was  taken  out  alive ;  the 
placenta  followed  almost  immediately.  The  mother  died  on  the  tenth  day, 
after  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  of  collapse.  The  cause  of  death  was  suo- 
acute  peritomtis,  caused  apparently  by  the  incarceration  of  a  fold  of  intestine 
in  the  uterine  wound.    A  minute  anatomical  description  of  the  body  is  given. 

2.  Professor  H.  Prey  eives  a  careful  anatomical,  chemical,  and  microscopical 
acooont  of  the  bones  oi  Professor  BresUu's  case  of  osteomalacia.  Anato* 
mically  the  head  of  the  femur  exhibited  no  marked  deviation  from  the  normal 
structure.  The  chemical  constitution  also  was  ordinary ;  100  parts,  after  treat- 
ment with  distilled  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  gave  a  proportion  of  68  of  ash. 
Examining  the  medullary  structures  and  the  Haversian  canals,  he  found  that 
the  osseous  canals  were  reduced  to  thin  trabeoulft,  and  were  broken  through 
in  consequence  of  their  softening  from  loss  of  calcareous  constituents ;  the 
reticulated  layer  had  been  quite  loosened,  and  was  found  in  the  medulla.  The 
loosened  structure,  however,  was  preserved.  The  question,  what  add  had 
effected  this  solution  of  the  bone,  is  doubtful.  Prey  could  not  detect  any  trace 
of  lactic  acid.  He  could  find  no  evidence  of  this  softening  process  in  a  piece 
of  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  body  of  the  penultimate  lumbar  vertebra,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  so  soft  that  it  was  easily  cut  in  thin  shoes  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  cellular  spaces*  and  the  medullary  cells  were  much  enlarged, 
and  tilled  with  a  red  or  yellow-brown  mass.    This  oooaisted  of  small  granular 
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medulkij  oells,  and  wis  ooloored,  so  far  as  could  bo  recognised  after  hng 
niaoeration  in  alcohol,  vith  diffused  blood-colouring  malter.  The  borders  oif 
the  medullarj  caTitj  showed  broad  tracts  of  decalcified  bone-tissoe.  The 
Haversian  lasers  were  commonly  sejiarated  from  each  other,  so  that  on  the 
edges  of  the  section  the  trabecule  oi  the  osteo-genetic  membrane  came  out  in 
tiieir  flexible  and  soft  eondition,  yielding  to  eveiy  pressure  of  the  stage-glass. 
What  was  especially  instructive  were  certain  locabtics  where,  m  the  centre  of 
ordinary  calcareous  bone,  the  structure  was  decalcified,  the  soft  osteo-genetie 
membrane  coming  into  prominence. 

The  pubic  bone  and  the  ischium  were  easily  cut  tbrough  hj  the  knife,  here 
and  there  harder  spots  appearing.  .There  was  a  marked  thickening  of  the 
periosteum,  which  could  be  removed  in  layers.  The  outer  layers  were  ordinary 
periosteal  tissue ;  the  deeper  ones  showed  a  trabecular,  less  developed,  cellular 
tissue,  with  long  cellular  corpuscles,  and  only  here  and  there  a  fine  elastic 
fibre.  Cutting  more  deeply  beneath  the  periosteum,  the  microscope  revealed  only 
a  complet^  decalcified  tissue  in  distinct  lamellse.  Ko  calcareous  canals  could 
be  seen.  The  small  granular  medullary  cells  had  almost  disappeared ;  and  in 
their  place  were  long  round  spindle-shaped  ceUs,  which  must  be  considered 
cellular- tissue  corpuscles. 


3.  Prof.  Hecker  describes  a  case  in  which  the  CsBsarian  section  was  resorted 
to  on  account  of  contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim  from  rickets.  Twins  were 
extracted  living;  the  mother  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pelvis  examined 
after  death  gave  a  conjugate  diameter  of  two  inches  three-quarters.  The  hi^ 
tory  of  the  patient  seemed  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  of  congenital  origin. 
Her  parents  said  she  was  bom  with  very  short  arms ;  only  learned  to  walk 
after  eighteen  months.  Hedier  says  he  possesses  a  skeleton  of  an  infant  only 
ten  days  old  in  which  the  arms  are  very  short.  A  similar  condition  has  been 
described  by  Vrolik  as  "Osteogenesis  imperfecta;"  the  lower  extremities  are 
so  bent  as  to  form  nearly  a  circle. 


III.  Thb  Puxbpskal  Statb. 

1 .  Studiei  am  ike  Temperaiure  durimff  Labour  and  ike  Puerperal  State,    By 

Dr.  F.  WxKCUL.    (Mon.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Dec.  1863.) 

2.  On  the  Statistic  of  Puerperal  DUeaeet  in  the  Vienna  I^ing-in  Hoepital.   By 
Prof.  BiuuH.    (Mon.  f.  OeburUk.,  Dec.  1862.) 

1.  Dr.  F.  Winckel  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  at  his  command 
in  the  Royal  University  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Berun  to  make  observations  <m 
the  temperature  of  women  during  labour  and  the  puer^ral  state.  When  we 
reflect,  Le  suggests,  that,  acoor£ng  to  Hooker's  opinion,  the  intensity  and 
succession  of  the  pains  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  raising  A  the 
temperature  soon  after  labour,  the  thought  will  occur,  may  not  the  pains  them- 
selves be  measured  by  the  thermometer  P  may  we  not  expect  to  find  certain 
differences  between  normal  and  abnormal  pains,  since  the  researches  of  Helm- 
holts  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  muscle  affected  by  tetanus  is  perceptibly 
raised  P 

In  100  observations  of  pregnant  women  he  found  the  temperature  of  the 
vagina  to  rise  slightlv  in  the  evening.  The  morning  mean  was  38^*15  Cent., 
the  evening  mean  38^*22.  This  temperature  was  always  the  same,  and  lasted 
even  to  a  few  hours  before  labour.  The  expectation,  therefore,  of  being  able 
to  prognosticate  the  advent  of  pains  by  the  thermometer  was  not  realised. 

The  mercury  always  rose  much  more  rapidly  during  the  pains  than  during 
the  intervals  of  the  pains.    The  temperature  attained  its  acme  at  the  acme  of 
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the  pain,  and  then  quickly  sank.  He  finds  that  in  every  natural  lahoar  the 
temperature  of  the  oody  is  somewhat  raised,  but  this  rise  is  very  slight. 

The  temperature  during  labour  stiU  follows  the  law  of  increase  with  the 
advance  of  day. 

The  temperature  immediately  after  labour  gave,  on  an  average  of  50  cases, 
38^*362  C.  In  comparison  with  the  temperature  of  the  second  stage  of  labour, 
the  temperature  was  slightly  raised  when  the  labour  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, knd  slightly  lowered  as  compared  with  an  evening  labour. 

After  every  normal  labour  the  temperature  rises  hourly  half  a  degree  Centi- 
grade during  the  first  twelve  hours,  and  then  faUs  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
hours. 

In  a  case  of  abnormal  or  tetanic  uterine  contraction,  caused  by  ergot  during 
the  first  stage,  the  temperature  rose  from  38^*79  to  39^*15.  Immediately 
after  labour  it  was  39°'5 ;  five  hours  later  it  had  fallen  to  38^*65,  and  next  day 
to  37°  6. 

In  another  case  of  difficult  labour  from  stricture  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a 
temperature  was  observed  of  39^75  G. 

Many  observations  follow  upon  the  temperature  in  various  morbid  puerperal 
conditions. 

Dr.  Winckel  concludes  that  pelvimetry  and  tocothermometry  have  undoubt- 
edly a  far  larger  future  in  store. 

2.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians  at  Karlsbad, 
Professor  Braun  gave  a  summary  account  of  the  experience  of  the  Vienna 
Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  eleven  years  1850-60.  As  a  contrast  to  the 
obstetric  practice  of  this  country,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  ca^ises  of  puerperal 
fever,  this  account  is  interesting.  The  hospital  consists  of  two  chief  depart, 
ments :  a  school,  and  a  private  division.  In  the  latter  division,  the  number  of 
deliveries  does  not  exceed  from  300  to  400  yearlv,  whilst  in  the  school-division 
they  range  from  7000  to  8000.  The  school  is  suodivided  into  a  department  for 
medical  men,  and  one  for  midwives ;  they  are  distinct,  but  both  are  in  the 
general  hospital.  The  first  lying-in  clinique  contains  eighteen  wards,  high, 
spacious,  and  not  crowded.  The  rooms  for  sick  puerperal  and  pregnant 
women  are  somewhat  defective.  There  are  479  beds  for  sick  puerperal  women, 
and  in  every  ward  an  average  of  twenty-six  beds.  The  instruction  goes  on  the 
whole  year.  In  the  first  clinique,  from  250  to  300  students  were  annually 
received.  For  each  week  a  fixed  number  (generally  twelve)  of  practising  students 
were  appointed.  Amongst  these  there  are  no  surgeons.  A  third  are  foreis^ners. 
In  the  second  cUnique  there  were  admitted  on  an  average  200  midwives.  During 
the  years  1850-1855,  with  all  precautions  and  use  of  chlorine- washings,  there 
were  the  following  results : 

No.  of  Births.  Deaths.  Per  oent. 


1850 

7204 

122 

1-7 

1851 

7614 

201 

2-6 

1852 

8006 

376 

4-6 

1853 

7765 

160 

2- 

1854 

7968 

614 

8-5 

1855 

• 

6823 

370 

5-3 

Prom  1849-1863,  Professor  Braun  was  assistant,  and  during  this  time,  with 
most  diligent  chlorine-washings  (for  chloride  of  lime  in  ordinary  water  is  of 
no  effect),  the  mortalitv  in  1852  reached  4*6  per  cent.  In  1854  and  1855, 
when  Braun  was  not  in  Vienna,  the  same  precaution  was  used,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  reached  to  more  than  eight  and  five  per  cent.  Here  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  lower  figures  only  are  to  be  considered  right,  and  that  the 
higher  figures  must  be  raised,  because  during  these  two  years  women  falling 
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sick  after  labour  were  transferred  to  the  (general)  hospital ;  the  Ijing-in  tefaoob 
having  accommodation  for  the  soond  only,  not  for  the  aicL 
The  snoceeding  years  show : 

Birtba.  Deaths.  Per  eeni. 

looo     •••     «••     744o  ••«     •••     zov     •••     •••     3* 

1857    M.     ...     8624  205     2*4 

1868    8925  147    1*6 

1869  cat     •••     88/9     •••     ,.•     128     ,,,     •••     1*5 
1860    8068    164    2' 


lu  1866,  when  Professor  Bnuin,  Junior,  had  charae  of  the  first  cliniqae,  and 
Professor  Bartsoh  of  the  seeond  diniqus,  simple  washings  with  soap  were  used, 
and  the  mortality  remained  low — at  least  as  iaTourable  as  in  the  earlier  best 
vears.  From  1857-]  860,  the  highest  mortality  was  2*4  per  cent^  the  lowest 
1*6.  Durinff  tbis  time,  about  200  students  received  instruction,  who  had 
acquired  skiU  in  operating  on  the  dead  bodT,  for  such  men  only  are  admitted 
to  operate  in  the  cfinique.  For  cleansing  the  hands,  washing  with  soap  snd 
nail-brushes  onljr  was  resorted  to,  and  no  chlorine.  Braun  considers  soap  pre- 
ferable to  chloride  of  lime,  which  only  conceals  the  smell  for  a  time.  The 
sick  patients  were  not  subjected  to  vaginal  examination ;  the  sick  were  not 
suffered  to  die  amongst  the  healthy,  but  were  removed  to  separate  rooms. 

The  differences  between  the  two  diniques  often  varied  from  1830-1853 ; 
the  years  1854  and  1865  were  ominous  for  both;  the  years  1857-1860  showed 
slight  differences,  being  favourable  for  both.  After  ten  davs  the  healthy  puer- 
peral women  are  sent  to  the  Foundling,  and  the  sick  to  the  nospital,  exc^  riea 
iief  furmeni  featmra  of  imUreit  for  insirmetum. 

The  removals  to  hospital  from  the  two  schoob  are  as  follows : 

From  first  or  itodents*       From  second,  or  midwivei^ 
eUniqae.  diniqoe. 

1857      8  per  cent 2  per  cent. 

xuDo         ••■         •••         4        ,1  •••         •••         Z         ,, 

XOu0         •••         •••         O         ),  •••         •••         O         „ 

XoOU         •••         ••*         0         „  •••         •••         «        ,1 

Thus  at  least  two  per  cent,  more  are  transferred  from  the  first  eliniqne. 

Great  pains  are  taien  to  disinfect  the  wards  bv  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid 
fumes,  by  periodically  excluding  patients,  during  wnich  times  thorough  aeration 
and  cleansing  are  practised. 

[In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  puerperal  fevor 
absent  for  any  len^h  of  time  from  the  hospitaL  The  peniicious  inflnenee  of 
hospital-air  is  strikingly  manifested  by  the  fact  that  here  as  in  other  German 
hospitals  there  is  distinctly  recognised  9^  fever  ofgramd  women — that  is,  pregnant 
women  take  the  hospital-fever,  as  it  may  justly  be  called,  before  they  are  de- 
li vered.^B.XFO&TBB.  ] 


IV.  SUKKABT. 

Tlie  following  papera  are  deserving  of  reference,  but  are  not  now  analysed 
for  want  of  space : — 

1.  Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Deformity  of  the  Os  Goccygis  complicating 
lisbour,  and  Causing  Recto-Vaginal  Fistula.  By  John  Blair.  (Australian 
Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  1862.) 

2.  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Fotal  Head.    By  Dr.  W.  M.  TumbuU,  M.D. 
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(Australian  Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  1862.)  Dr.  Tumbull  ffives  the  measurements 
of  twenty-eight  heads  of  children  bom  in  Australia.  The  results  do  not  differ 
materially  from  home  averages,  and  the  observations  are  too  few  to  justify  sta- 
tistical conclusions. 

3.  The  Removal  of  a  Living  Child  from  a  Bead  Mother.  By  W.  M.  Turn- 
bull,  M.D.  (Australian  Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  1862.)  In  this  case,  the  mother, 
between  six  and  seven  months  gone,  died  suddenlv  in  a  fit  in  the  Melbourne 
Lying-in  Hospital.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
a  female  child  was.  extracted.  The  cord  pubated;  the  child  breathed,  and  cried 
freely,  and  survived  four  hours. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Obliquely  Distorted  Pelvis,  through  Disease  and  Anchy- 
losis of  the  &oro Jliao  Synchondrosis,  Defended  a^unst  the  "  Remarks"  of 
Dr.  Olshausen.  By  Professor  Simon  Thomas.  (Monatsschr.  f.  Greburtsk.. 
Nov.  1862.)  The  admirable  work  of  Professor  Thomas,  of  Leyden,  on  the 
obliquely-distorted  pelvis,  has  been  critically  analysed  in  this  Journal.  His 
observation  that  this  distortion  might  be  caused  by  disease  ending  in  anchylosis 
of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  has  been  denied  bv  Dr.  Olshausen.  The  Leyden 
Professor  devotes  a  memoir  to  illustrate  and  defend  his  views  which  merits 
careful  attention. 

5.  Statistical  Report  of  1000  Midwifery  Cases.  By  Dr.  Lawrence.  (Edin. 
Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  1863.) 

6.  On  some  Results  of  Imperfect  Deb'verance  in  Abortions  or  Labour,  espe- 
cially Fetid  Uterine  Discharges.  By  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.  (Edin.  Med. 
Joum.,  Jan.  1863.) 

7.  On  the  Pathologr  of  the  so-called  Retro-Uterine  Hsematocele.  By  Dr. 
Terber.  (Arch,  der  Heilkunde,  1862.)  Dr.  Ferber,  basing  his  views  upon 
microscopic  investigations,  maintains  that  the  so-cidled  retro-uterine  hsema- 
tocele  is  in  truth  not  a  simple  effusion  of  blood,  but  in  the  first  place  perito- 
nitis ;  in  fact,  a  pelvi-peritonitis  hiemorrhagica. 

8.  On  Inducing  Premature  Labour  with  Caoutchouc  Bags.  By  Dr. 
Eeiller.  (Kdin.  Med.  Joum.,  March,  1863.)  Dr.  Keiller's  object  in  this  paoer 
is  to  vindicate  for  himself  the  priority  in  the  application  of  the  caoutchouc  bag 
as  an  obstetric  instrument.  Dr.  KeiUer  also  questions  the  propriety  of  con- 
ducting the  operation  for  the  induction  of  premature  labour  on  the  principles 
recommended  and  practised  by  Dr.  Bames — ^namely,  of  completing  an  induced 
labour  at  a  single  sitting,  or  at  a  predetermined  hour.  Concerning  the  Question 
of  priority,  the  Reporter  refers  to  his  original  paper  in  the  *  Obstetrical  Trans- 
actions,' vol.  iii.,  for  a  full  history  of  the  successive  applications  of  the  caout- 
chouc bag  to  obstetric  practice.  The  chief  merit  in  this  respect  seems  to 
belong  to  Professor  Braun,  who,  in  1851,  introduced  the  caoutchouc  bag  under 
the  name  of  the  oolpeurynter,  since  which  time  it  has  been  much  used  abroad 
to  accelerate  labour,  and  to  induce  labour.  The  Reporter,  however,  believes 
that  the  form  of  instrument  devised  by  him  for  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
uteri  is  the  most  effective  hitherto  used.  With  regard  to  the  second  question, 
that  of  completing  the  induction  of  labour  at  a  predetermined  hour,  by  a  com- 
bination of  proceedings,  Dr.  Keiller,  disputing  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  adopted  by  Dr.  Bames,  does  not  dispute  his  title  to  priority 
here.-— [Rbpobter.] 

9.  On  Intra-Uterine  Foetal  Hsemorrhage,  accompanied  by  Diseased  Placenta. 
By  Dr.  Parker,  Nova  Scotia.    (Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  March,  1863.) 

10.  On  Effusions  of  Blood  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Utems,  or  the 
so-called  Peri-uterine  Hiematocele.  A  thesis  for  the  M.D.  degree.  By  Henry 
M,  Tuckwell,  M,A.,  M.B.  Oxon.  Oxford,  1863. 
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Siyuiraiiam  o/Birth»  ami  DtaihM  in  Jretamd, 

8iR  RoBBBT  Psbl'b  Bill  has  now  pused  the  House  of  Comnums,  and  vill 
probablj  soon  become  Uw.  Its  general  features  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
English  Act,  aiid»  like  that,  it  is  based  upon  the  poor-law  machiDery.  The 
mistration  of  marriages  is  not  included,  rarents  or  others  must  gire  notice 
of  oirths,  so  that  the  registration  of  births  will  be  in  some  measure  oompolsoiT. 
Certificates  of  the  *'  cause"  of  death  must  also  be  given  bj  the  medical  atten- 
dants of  those  who  die.  This  u  not  left,  as  in  England,  to  the  good  will  and 
public  spirit  of  the  medical  profession,  but  is  to  be  enforced  bT  the  Act.  True, 
no  penalt  J  for  disobedience  is  mentioned,  but  a  refusal  to  **  ml  up  and  return*' 
the  certificate  will  be  a  misdemeanour,  and  as  such  punishable  bj  law.  Knowing 
this,  the  Chief  Secretary  must  laugh  in  his  sleeve  when  he  graciouslj  accepts 
the  thanks  of  the  Irish  doctors  for  kindlj  omitting  the  forty  shillings  pensity 
inflicted  upon  their  Soottuh  brethren  for  non-certification.  Of  course,  there 
is  to  be  no  payment  for  the  certificate.  The  notion  of  remunerating  medical 
men  for  important  services  rendered  to  the  public  is  far  too  Quixotic  for  our 
matter-of-fact  legislators.  "When  gentlemen  are  so  anxious  to  work  for 
nothing,  why  pay  them  f* 

In  October  last  we  reported  the  resolutions  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, with  a  short  account  of  previous  proceedings  in  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. The  subject  has  since  been  vigorously  pursued  by  the  latter  body,  as 
appears  from  the  following  extracts  from  its  *'  hlinutes  of  Council,"  Ac. :  — 

Aoc.  SO/4,  1862. — "In  pursuance  of  notice,  Mr.  Hastings  called  attention 
to  the  following  resolutions  of  Council,  passed  on  the  7th  of  Ileoember,  1861 : — 
'That  a  deputation  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Irish  Government,  in 
promotion  of  an  Act  for  tne  R^stration  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Ireland; 
and  especially  to  press  upon  the  Irish  Government  the  expediencv  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  matter  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Council  in  their  reso- 
lution of  June  7th,  1860.  That  the  deputation  also  confer  on  the  same  subject 
with  other  members  of  the  legblature.' 

"Mr.  Hastings  read  communications  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sumons  in  Ireland,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  oTOring  the  co-operation  of  those  bodies  in  the  matter ; 
and  it  was  resolved — 

**  That  the  deputation  be  requested  to  act  forthwith  on  the  subject,  to  add 
to  their  number  such  members  of  the  Association  as  may  enable  them  tq  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Irish  Government  in  Dublm,  and  to  accept  the 
offer  of  co-operation  from  the  British  Medical  Association. 

"That  in  the  event  of  the  Irish  Government  declining  to  accede  to  the 
representations  of  the  deputation,  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
prepare  a  Bill  embodyinfj^  the  principles  approved  by  the  Association,  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  into  rarliament." 

The  deputation  met  in  London  on  Nov.  29th,  1862,  and  resolved — 

"That  the  following  instructions  be  sent  to  the  Irish  members  of  the 
deputation — 

"  That  the  Irish  members  of  the  deputation  be  requested  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  Irish  Government  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Kegistration  of 
Births  and  Deaths  in  Ireland  during  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  to 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  great  importance  of  framing  a  Bill  upon 
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the  scheme  suggested  by  this  Assooiatioii,  and  comprised  in  the  following 
heads — 

*'  1.  That  there  should  be  local  scientific  supervision  of  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths. 

**  8.  That  the  office  of  superintendent  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  be 
held  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
▼ersed  in  sanitary  and  vital  statistics^  and  qualified  to  make  mectico-legal 
investi^ions. 

*'  3.  That  all  sickness  attended  in  public  institutions,  or  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, should  be  reported  to,  and  registered  by,  the  superintendent  registrar. 

**  4.  That  the  cause  or  manner  of  death  be  in  every  instance  authenticated 
by  a  eertificate  from  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner;  and  that  when 
such  certificate  is  not  delivered  to  the  sub-registrar  at  the  time  of  regbtering 
the  death,  he  shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  superintendent  registrar, 
who  shall  forthwith  make  inquiry  into  the  case. 

**  5.  That  the  registration  of  births  be  compulsory,  and  that  still-births  after 
the  six  month  of  pregnancy,  when  not  certined  by  a  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  should  be  subject  to  the  regulation  stated  in  the  last  clause. 

"  6.  That  the  superintendent  registrar  should  be  paid  by  stipend  out  of  funds 
provided  by  Parliament,  and  be  debarred  from  private  medicafpractice." 

The  Dublin  committee  of  this  deputation— consisting  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide;  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier;  Neilson  Handcock,  LL.D.;  Dr. 
Mackesy ;  Dr.  Macdonnell ;  Dr.  Lyons ;  and  Dr.  Harkin — ^had  an  interview 
on  the  15th  of  January  last  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  '*who  heard  their 
representations  with  great  courtesy,  and  promised  to  pay  them  every  attention. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  since  introduced  a  £ill  en  the  subject,  which  to  some 
extent  carries  out  the  views  ur^ed  on  him  by  the  Deputation.  Li  othdt 
respects  the  measure  falls  short  of  what  is  desired,  especiajlv  in  employing  the 
clerks  of  Unions  as  superintendent  registrars,  instead  of  the  scientific  super- 
intendents recommended  by  the  deputation.  The  deputation,  however,  con- 
sider that  their  functions,  unless  further  instructions  be  given  by  the  Council, 
«re  now  at  an  end ;  and  that  it  must  rest  with  that  body  to  decide  whether  it 
b  expedient  to  support  the  measure,  or  oppose  it,  or  to  take  no  further  action 
on  the  subject." 

The  Report,  from  which  the  above  is  a  quotation,  was  }>resented  to  the 
Council  on  February  19th;  and  it  being  considered  unadvisable  to  move 
further  in  the  matter  at  present,  the  Council  merely  resolved : — "  That  the 
Report  now  read  be  received  and  entered  on  the  minutes." 

Although  the  Chief  Secretary's  measure  is  an  improvement  upon  his  Bill  of 
last  year,  it  manifestly  ignores  the  *'  instructions"  sent  by  the  English  portion 
of  the  deputation  to  their  Irish  colleagues.  Not  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
scheme  drawn  up  in  London  has  been  adopted  by  Government.  There  is  to 
be  no  "  local  scientific  supervision"  of  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths.  The 
superintendent  re^strars  are  not  to  be  men  of  science,  competent  to  revise 
the  medical  certificates,  to  inquire  into  doubtful  cases,  ana  to  promote  a 
correct  nomenclature  of  diseases.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  certificated 
registration  of  still-births.  Certain  important  duties  of  a  medico-legal  nature, 
which  might  have  been  committed  to  skilled  superintendents,  in  suspicious 
and  non-oertified  cases,  are  to  be  left  unperformed.  The  publication  in  each 
district  of  correct  tables  of  its  sickness  and  mortality,  with  their  causes,  has 
been  negatived. 

Yet  tne  omission  of  marriage-registration  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  adopting  a  reallv  scientific  system.  There  were  no  established  arrange* 
ments,  as  in  England,  to  obstruct  a  reform,  no  Uwyers  to  oompensate  for  loss 
of  business.     Why,  then,  was  not  a  creditable  measure  introduced  P 

We  observe  that  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Medical 
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Atociatiott  in  Deoanber  ImI  :~*'That  this  meeiiiig  gites  its  iii&  ooDcaixcaoe 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolutbns  adopted  bj  the  CouMal  of  the 
NatioBsl  Aasociatioii  for  the  Promotion  of  Bocud  Scicnee,  respectinff  the 
registrstioii  of  births^  deaths,  and  sickness  in  Ireland."    It  is  nerertfieless 
highly  probable  that  the  phjsidaos  and  sumons  of  Ireland  did  not  generallj 
maa  eordiallj  support  those  "principles,"  if  they  did  not  formally  oppose  them. 
The  laet  is»  that  the  poor-law  mediod  officers  rdispensary  and  warihoose 
aurgeons)  wanted  to  secure  the  regiatrarships  onaer  the  fidl ;  and  the  poor- 
law  Union  clerks  coveted  the  saperintendent  regiatrarships;  and  the  resolate 
pressure  of  these  two  official  bodies,  acting  in  one  direction,  was  too  strong  to 
oe  resisted  br  a  weak  GoYcrament.    A  job  seems  to  be  mevitable  in  any  legis- 
lation for  Ireland.    The  registration  of  vital  statistics  will  now  form  a  depart* 
meat  of  the  poor-law  in  all  but  its  central  office.    Let  us  hope  that  the  poor- 
law  yiarHians  will  not  make  the  acquisition  of  the  registrarships  a  plea  for 
keeping  down  iht  salaries  of  their  hard-worked  and  badly-paid  medical  officers. 
A  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  for  eve'ry  medical  certificate, 
properly  filled-up,  of  tne  proximate  cause  or  manner  of  death — addii^  if 
possible,  the  causes  or  antecedents  of  the  fatal  illness — would  have  been  a 
greater  boon  to  the  whole  profession  than  the  registration-shillings  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  dispensary-surgeons  onlj ;  and,  what  is  of  greaUr  moment,  it 
would  have  immenselv  increased  the  scientific  value  of  the  mortuary  returns. 
The  loeal  boards  might  then  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  a  humbler 
class  of  persons,  like  the  majority  of  English  registrars — e.g.,  schoolmasters  or 
good  scriveners ;  and  the  measure  would  have  been  perfected  by  a  soientifio 
madiinery  for  local  supervision. 

The  Report  of  the  social  Science  Deputation  does  not  tell  us  what  were  the 
precise  propositioos  actually  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  how  they  were 
supported  oy  the  Dublin  Committee.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Dr.  Madcesy, 
the  worthv  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Harkin,  of  Belfast, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  which  they  have  so  ably  and  consistently 
defended.  But  it  is  rumoured  that  other  members  of  the  deputation  threw 
overboard  the  proposed  rcjgistration  of  sickness  and  the  medico-legal  hinctions 
of  the  superintenoent-registrar.  The  official  reasons  for  omitting  "sicbiesg" 
are  said  to  have  been,  that  the  returns  of  the  dispensary  ana  workhouse 
sor^ns  are  collected,  tabulated,  and  arranged  by  the  central  office ;  and  that 
atatistics  of  disease  are  included  in  the  decennial  census !  A  continuous, 
regular,  and  systematic  l<feal  investigation  into  the  circumstances  and  causes 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  by  independent  scientific  officers,  with  prompt  utili- 
aation  of  the  leading  facts  in  every  district,  for  the  public  safety  and  in  aid  of 
aanitary  improvements,  seems  to  have  been  too  ^rand  a  scheme  for  offiioial 
oompreDension.  We,  in  England,  know  by  experience  the  great  difficulty  of 
iocalizing  statistical  inquiry  and  sanitary  information.  In  Ireland  they  i^pear 
determined  only  to  eeniralize  it. 

The  opposition  of  the  clerks  of  unions  to  the  plan  of  the  association  is  ^uite 
intelligible.  An  able  and  temperate  statement  of  their  case  has  been  published 
by  two  of  their  body ;  but  it  aoes  not  touch  the  main  points  at  issue.  No  one 
doubts  that  they  are  quite  as  competent  as  scientiOc  persons  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  a  so-cadled  superintendent  registrar,  as  defined  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  ^11, 
in  conformity  with  the  English  system ;  and  thev  modestly  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion to  "superintend"  the  doctors,  professing  to  be  mere  collectors  and  index- 
makers  of  the  register-books.  But  their  admitted  clerkly  ability  in  no  way  affects 
the  proposal  of  the  reformers — that  an  entirely  new  ciiaracter  should  be  given 
to  the  office,  and  that  functions  of  a  supervisory,  preventive,  and  medioo4rsa] 
character  should  be  connected  with  it.  The  argument  of  the  clerks  in  behalf  of 
an  extensive  field  of  observation  in  vital  statistics  by  no  means  weakens  the 
force  of  the  scientific  claim  for  local  revision  of  the  materials  from  which  con- 
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elusions  are  to  be  drawn,  and  for  the  right  use  of  facts  on  the  spot  where  they 
happen.  The  eminent  statisticians  who  have  un^ed  the  want  of  some  eJciUed 
a^ncy  to  ensure  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the  record  of  facts  and  medical 
sUitements— -without  which  all  generalizations  of  the  kind  must  be  utter  falla- 
cies— ^are  quite  as  fully  aware  as  the  attorneys  of  Cork  and  Waterford  can  be 
of  the  importance  of  "  a  large  and  wide  induction"  of  particulars,  with  uni- 
formity in  their  classification.  To  assert  that  all  necessary  corrections  of  the 
district  returns  can  be  effected  in  a  metropolitan  office  is  simply  absurd.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  s  suggestion,  that  tne  duties  of  a 
bishop  might  be  performed  well  enough  through  the  post-office.  The  case  needs 
no  further  arguing.  When  a  conclusion  is  foregone,  it  is  useless  to  reason. 
For  the  present,  red  tape  is  triumphant.  If  the  public-health  movement  now 
oommencmg  in  Ireland  should  spread  as  it  has  none  here,  the  defects  of  the 
registration  machinery  will  become  as  apparent  there  as  they  have  long  been  to 
us.  It  now  only  remains  for  the  scientific  bodies — if  they  are  in  earnest — ^to 
seek  to  introduce  gradually  into  the  English  system  those  reforms  which  have 
been  for  three  years  proposed  by  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  most  competent  judges. 


Proposed  Alteration  at  to  the  Time  of  commencing  the  Winter  Session  in  the  London 
Medical  Schools. — The  Dissecting  Sgstem  of  our  London  Schools, 

We  understand  that  the  authorities  of  the  various  London  medical  schools 
have  been  invited  (in  a  document  issuing  from  the  medical  officers  and  lecturers 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital)  to  consider  the  advisability  of  proposing  to  the 
medical  examining  boards  that  the  winter  session  should  commence  in  the 
middle  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October,  and  continue 
until  the  middle  of  April.   For  this  change  the  following  reasons  are  assi^ed  : 

1.  That  the  vacations  of  the  various  medical  officers  are  Sunder  the  existing 
arranprement)  limited  to  the  months  of  August  and  Septemoer. 

2.  That  the  month  of  October  is,  of  the  whole  year,  the  finest  season  for 
the  annual  holiday. 

3.  That  owing  to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  month  of  October,  the  schools 
at  present  experience  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  subjects  for  dissection  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session ;  whereas  if  the  commencement  of  the  session  were 
postponed,  the  students  would  be  more  likely  to  be  accommodated  with  sub- 
jects early,  and  commence  the  session  with  dissection. 

The  objection  that  Easter  would  frequently  fall  inconveniently  for  this  arrange- 
ment— i.e.,  about  the  last  week  or  fortnight  of  the  session — ^is  met  by  the  recom- 
mendation that  only  Good  Friday  and  the  following  day  be  given  up  as  a  recess. 
This  proposal  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  to  receive  much  additional  weight 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  saw  fit,  in  the 
early  part  of  1860,  to  make  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion  to  the  President  of  the 
General  Council  of  Medical  Education.  He  then  stated  that  there  was,  and  for 
some  time  had  existed,  a  much  greater  difficulty  in  supplying  the  London  medical 
schools  with  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session  t nan  towards  its  close, 
inasmuch  as  deaths  in  the  workhouses  at  the  latter  period  were  so  much  more 
numerous  than  at  the  former,*  and  that  when  the  time  came  that  he  had  it  vx 
his  power  to  supply  them  more  abundantly,  the  schools  frequently  refused  to 
have  them  because  the  students  had  then  ceased  to  dissect,  and  were  pre- 
paring for  their  examination.    To  this  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  of 

*  The  sahjects  for  dissection  in  London  are  mainly  derived  from  the  workhouses, 
and  in  the  year  1860,  Mr.  Hawkins  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Registrar- GFenend, 
that  in  the  month  of  March  of  that  year  200  more  persons  died  in  the  London  work< 
houses  than  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  preceding  year. 
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AnatomT  the  Medical  Coaneil  returned  answer  tbat  the  subject  did  not  lie 
within  their  provinoe. 

The  question  niaed  in  this  reoommendation  is  surelj  one  of  no  slight  im- 
portance; and  we  cannot  but  think  that  altogether  apart  from,  and  enUrdj 
regardless  of  anj  consideration  of  the  personu  conTenienoc  of  lecturers,  &c., 
it  would  be  a  most  wise  measure,  one  acceptable  to  leeturen  and  beneficial 
to  the  students,  to  make  tbe  London  medical  session  as  strictlj  as  possible 
co-eitensiTe  with  the  period  at  which  the  dissecting-rooms  can  most  readilj 
be  profided  with  subjects  for  dissection.  It  would  oe  well,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  to  postpone  tbe  commencement  of  the  session,  not  indeed  to  the  middle  of 
October,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November,  thus  asaimilatioj^ 
the  London  schools  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  schools  of  medicine.  Whether  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  session,  so  commencing,  should  continue  until  the 
end  of  April,  or  that  it  should  close  at  the  end  of  March,  and  thus  be  only  five 
months  u  length,  is  a  question  which  might  well  receive  attention.  Pos- 
siblj  some  may  think  that  five  months  devoted  to  "  lecturing^'  will  afibrd  ss 
much  material  as  can  be  duly  digested  by  our  medical  classes.  However  that 
may  be,  it  appears  obvious  that  the  five  months  so  adjusted,  in  harmony  with 
the  opportunities  which  the  Anatomy  Inspector  has  of  distributing  subjects 
for  dissection,  would  permit  even  of  more  dissection  than  is  required,  provide 
aiio  that  the  arrangements  and  rules  at  the  various  schools  compelled  the  stu- 
dents to  take  advantage  of  the  '*  dissecting"  placed  at  their  disposal  AVe 
say  this,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  complaints  which  we 
have  heard  made  by  lecturers  and  demonstrators  of  anatomy,  that  the  medical 
students,  for  some  cause  or  another,  do  not  dissect  so  closely  and  perseveringly 
as  they  ouf  ht  to  do.  We  are  indeed  informed  b^  the  Inspector  of  Anatomy 
that  when  ne  was  appointed  to  his  office  he  made  inquiries  as  to  what  amount 
of  dissection  the  teachers  would  wish  each  pupil  to  have,  and  that  the 
unanimous  reply  was  that  each  pupil  ought  to  dissect  half  a  subject  each  winter 
session;  whereas  in  the  middle  of  December  last,  when  the  schools  were  declin- 
ing to  receive  anv  bodies  for  dissection  until  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  tbe 
supply  which  haa  been  called  for  had  barely  been  sufficient  to  give  each  pupil 
ome-eigktk  part  of  a  subject.  For  whereas  there  were  about  1050  medical  pupils 
in  London  at  that  time,  requiring,  acoordiog  to  the  opinion  of  their  teachers, 
250  bodies  for  dissection  for  the  first  half  of  the  session,  the  sdiools  teimld  not 
reeewe  much  more  than  kafgfikiU  number. 

From  facts  such  as  this  it  \b  manifest  that  our  medical  students  in  London 
do  not  dissect  as  they  mispht  and  ought  to  do.  How  this  comes  to  pass  is  a 
€{^tsi\on^K  dUfnuM  mhdiee  iro^i»— which  would  occupy  the  considention  of 
anv  conclave  of  lecturers  and  teachers  from  the  various  seats  of  instruction. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  tbe  mass  of  students  would  prove  more  affected 
towards  dissecting,  provided  that  the  payment  for  the  "  subjects"  used  was 
required  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, — at  the  time,  that  is,  when  tickets  for 
the  various  lectures  are  taken  and  paid  for  by  them ;  and  this  statement  as 
explained  to  us  would  certainly  appear,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  correct. 


Sekolankipt  im  Natural  Science  at  Sidney  Snuex  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

This  college  has  just  issued  a  notice  that  two  scholarships,  of  the  vahte  of 
40/.  per  annum  each,  will  be  given  this  year  for  Natural  Science,  the  examina- 
tion to  commence  October  13,  the  subjects  being  electricity,  chemistry,  seo- 
logy,  and  anatomy  (human  osteology  ana  ^eral  anatomy).  These  schofarsnips 
are  perfectly  open.  The  successuu  candidates  will  be  reonired  to  enter  at  tne 
college.    Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Bev. 
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J.  C.  W.  Ellis,  tutor  of  the  colle^.  Other  scholarships  (ranging  in  value  from 
32/.  to  80/.  per  annnm)  for  clasaics  and  mathematics  are  to  be  competed  for 
at  the  same  time. 
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